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KING LEAR 
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„ The ſtory of this tragedy had found its way into many ballads and 
other metrical pieces; yet Shakſpeare ſeems to have been more indebted to 
T be True Chronicle Hiſiy of King Leir and his Three Daughters, Conor ill, 
Navan, ard Cordelia, 1605, (wiich 1 have already publ ſnh dat the end of 
collection of the quert copies) than to all the other performances to- 
gether. Ir appears from the bo s at Stationers' Hal, that ſome play on 
this ſubject was entered by Edward White, May 14, 1594. * A broke 
entituled, 7 he mofle famous Chronicle Hy wie rf Lee King of England, 
and bis three Daughters.“ A piece with the ſame title is entered againg 
May 8, 1605; and again Nov. 26, 1607. See the extracts from theſe 
Entries at the end of the Pref.icrs, &c. Vol. I. From The Mrrer of 
Magiſtrates, 1587, Shakipeare has, however, token the hint for the be- 
haviour of the Steward, and the reply of Cordelia to her father concerns 
ing her future marriage, The epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons muſt have 
been borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia, as I have not found the leaſt trace 
of it in any other work. I have referred to th-ſ- picces, wherever our 
author ſeems more immediately to have followed them, in the courſe of 
my notes on the play, For the firſt King Lear, fre likewiſe Sx 9/d Plays 
on Thich Slakſpeare founded, & e. publiſhed for S. Leacrott, Charing-Croſs. 

The reader will alt» {ini the ory of XK. Lear, in the fecond book and 
zoth canto of Spenſ-r's Fazry Veen, and in the 15th chapter of the third 
book of Warner's Abi England, 1002. 

The whole of this p!iy, however, could not have been written til! after 
i603. Harſnet's pamphlet to which it contains ſo many references, (as 
will appear in the notes) was not publiſhed till that year STEEVENS-» 

Camden, in his Remains, (p. 306. cd. 1674.) tells a ſimiliar ſtory to 
this of Leir or Lear, of Ina king of the Weſt Saxons ; which, if the thing 
ever happened, probably was the real origin cf the fable. See under the 
head of Wit: Speeches. PERCY. 

The ſtory toſd by Camden in his Remaines, 4to, 1695, is this: — Ina, 
king of Weſt S1xons, hai three daughters, of whom upon a time he 
demanded whether they did love him, and fo would do during their 
lives, above all others: the two elder ſwar2 deeply they would; the 
voungeſt, but the wiſeſt, told her father flatly, without flattery, that 
albeit ſhe did love, honour, and reverence him, and fo wou'd whilſt ſhe 
lived, as much as nature and daughterly dutie at the uttermoſt could 
expect, yer ſbe did think that one day it would come to paſſe that ſhe ſhould 
eff: anuther mere fervently, meaning ber hu fvand, wwhen jhe were married; 
who being made one fleſh witl. her, as Cod by commandment had told, 
and nature had taught her, ſhe was to cleave faſt to, forſaking father and 
mother, Kiffe and kinne, [Anonymous.] One referreth this to the 
daughters of king Leir.“ 

It is, I think, more probable that Shakſpeare had this poſſuge in his 
thoughts, when he wrote Cordylia's reply concernirg her future mar- 
riage, than The Mirrour fer Magiſtrates, as Camden's bo k was publithed 
recently before he apprars to have compoſed this play, and that portion 
of it which is entitled Viſ Speeches, where the foregoing paſlage is found, 
forniſhed him with a hint in Corialanus. | * 
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The ſtory of King Leir and his three daughters was originally told by 
Geoftrey of Monmouth, from whom Holinſhed trantzribed it ; and in his 
Chronicle Shakſpeace had certainly read it, as it occurs not far from that 
of Cymbeline; though the old play on the ſune ſubj-& probzbly Frf ſug- 
geſted to him the idea of miking it the ground-work of 1 tragedy. 

Geoffrey of Monmoath ſays, chat Lic, who wes the eldeſt fon of 
Bladud, „ nobly governed his country for ſixty years.“ According to 
that hiſtorian, he died about 800 years before the birth of Chriſt, 

The name of Leu's youngeſt daughter, which in G-oftrey's hiitory, in 
Holinihed, The Mirr:ur for Migftrates, and the old anonymous play, is 
Cordeilla, Cordila, or Cordella, Shakſpeare found ſoftened into Cordelia by 
Spenſer in his Second Book, Canto X. The names of <dgar and Edmund 
were probably ſuggeſted by Holinſhed, See his Chronicle, Vol. I. p. 
122 : „Edgar, the ſon of Edmund, brother of Athielſt ine,“ &c. 

This tragedy, I believe, was written in 1605. Sce An Attempt to 
aſceriain the order of Shakſpeare's p/ays. 

As the epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons is undoubted!y formed on the 
Kory of the blind king of Paphlagonia in Sidney's Arcadia, I ſhall ſubjoin 
it, at the end of the play. MALQNE. 


B 2 PER SONS 


Pra$ONS REPRESENTED, 


Lear, King / Britain, 

King of France, 

Duke of Burgundy. 

Duke of Cornwall. 

Dake of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloſter. 

Edgar, Son to Gloſter, 

Edmund, Baſſard Son t Gloſter, 
Curan, a Courtier. 

Old Man, Tenant 10 Gloſter, 
Phyſician. 

Fool. 

Oſwald, Stexvard to Goneril. 

An Officer, employe by Edmund, 
Gentleman, attendant on Cordelia. 
A Herald. 

Servants to Cornwall, 


Qoneril, 
Regan, Daughters to Lear. 
Cordelia, 


Knights attending on the King, Officers, Maſengers, Soldierr, 


and Attendants, 


SCENE, Britain. 


* 


N. 


ACT ee. 
A Reom of ſtate in Rive Lear's Palace, 


Enter Kent, GLOSTER, and EDMUND: 
Kent, I thought, the king had more affected the duke of 


Albany, than Cornwall.. 

Glo, It did always ſ2em ſo to us: but now, in the diviſion 
of the Kingdom, 2 it appears not which of the dukes he values 
moſt ; for equalities are fo weigh d, that curioſity * in neither. 
can wake choice of either's moicty.“ 

Kent. Is not this your fon, my lord F 

Glo, His breeding, fir, hath been at my charge: I have 
ſo often bluſh'd to acknowledge him, that now- 1 am brazed 
tO It. 

Kent, J cannot conceive you. 

Glo, Sir, this young fellow's mother could: whereupon 
ſhe grew round-wombed ; and had, indeed, fir, a ſon for her 
_— ere ſhe had a huſband for her bed. Do you ſmell a 

aulr? 


Kent, I cannot wiſh the fault undone, the iſſue of it being 

ſo proper.5 
G1. 

2 There is ſomething of obſcurity or inaccuracy in this preparatory 
ſcene. The king has already divided his kingdom, and yet when he 
enters he examines his daughters, to diſcover in what proportions he 
ſhou!d divide it. Perhaps Kent and Gloſter only were privy to his de- 
ſign, which he ftill kept in his own hands, to be changed or performed 
as ſubſequent reaſons ſhould determine him. Jonnsox. 

3 Curiefity, for exacteſt ſcrutiny, The ſenſe of the whole ſentence is, 
The qualities and properties of the ſeveral diviſions are ſo weighed and 
balanced againſt one another, that the exacteſt ſcrutiny could not deter- 
mine in preferring one ſhare to the other. WAR BURTON. 

Curicfity is ſerupulouſneſs, or captiouſneſs. STEEVENS. 

+ The ſtrict ſ-nſe of the word moiety is half, dne of txuo equal parts; 
but Shakſpeare commonly uſes it for any part or diviſions, STEEVENS. 

Heywood likewiſe uſes the word moiety as {ynonymous to ary. fart or 
fortton, M ALONE. 

le e. handſume. MALQNE. 
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6 KING LEAR 


Glo. But J hare, fir, a ſon by order of law, fome year 
elder than this,“ who yet is no deater in my account; 
though this knave came ſomewhat ſaucily into the world 
before he was ſent for, yet was his mother fair; there was 
good ſport at his making, and the whoreſon muſt be acknow- 
ledged. Do you know this noble gentleman, Edmund? 

Edm. No, my lord. 

Ge. My lord of Kent: remember him hereafter as my 
honourable friend. 

Edm. My fervices to your lordſhip. 

Kent, 1 ninit love you, and ſue to know you better. 

Edm. Sir, I ſhail ſtudy Ceſerving, 

Glo, He hath been out nine years, and away he ſhall 
again: — The king is coming, [ T rumpets ſound within, 


Enter Lean, CRN WALL, AL BAN Y, GoNERIL, REGAN, 
CORDELIA, and Atlendants. 


Lear, Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, Gloſter, 
6.6. 1 ſhail, my liege. 
{ Fxcrrt GLOSTER ard EDMUNDe 
Lear. Nean-time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe,? 
Give me the map there, —Know, that we have divided, 
In thiee, our kingdom: and 'tis our faſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from cur age; 
Conteriing them on younger ſtrengths, while we 
Unburcen'd craw! toward death. — Our fon of Cornwall, 
And you, our no leſs loving fon of Albany, 
We have this hour a conſtant wills to publiſh 
Cur danghters' ſeveral dowers, that future ſtrife 
May be prevented now, The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Great 


© Sore year, is an expreſſion uſ d when we ſpeak indefinitely. 
STEFVENS, 
7 Darker, for more ſecret ; not for indirect, oblique, WaArBuURToONs 
This v.ord may adit a forther explication. Ve ſhall ex/refſs our darker 
fun peſe: that is, we have a'ready made known in ſome meaſure our de ſire 
of parting the kingdom; we will now diſcover what has not been told. 


befor”, the reaſons by which we ſhall regulate the partition. This in- 


tet pre tation will juſtity or palliate the exordia! dialogue, JuHNSONs 
v Seems a confirmation of faft intent. Jonx80n. 
Cunſtant is firm, determingd, Confh..nt will is the certa vcluntas of Virgil. 
| STEVE. 


* 
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KING L:K:A R. 7 


Great rivals in our voungeſt daughter's love, 

Long in our court have made their amorous fojourn, 

And here are to be anſwer'd.— Fell me, my daughters, 

{Since now we will deveſt us. both of rule, 

Intcreit of territory, cares of itate,) 

Which of you, {Hall we ſay, duth love us mol. ? 

'Ihat we our largeſt bounty may extend 

Where merit doth moſt challenge it, —Goneril, 

Our eldelt-born, ſpeak firit, 
eu. Sir, 1 

Do love you more than words can wiel the matter, 

Dearer than eye-ſ{ight, ſpace and liberty; 

Beyond u hat can be valued, rich or rare; 

No leſs than life, with grace, hezith, beautr, honour 3 

As much as child e'er lov'd, or father found, 

A love that makes breath poor, and ipcech unable; 

Beyond ali manner of fo much? I love you, | 
Cor. What ſhall Cordelia do? Love and be ſilent. Aae. 
Lear. Of all theſe bounds, even from this line to this, 

With ſhaiowy foreſts and with champains rich'd,“ 

With plenteous rivers and wide-{kirie meads, 

We make thee lady: To thine and Albany's iſſie 

Fe this perpetual. — What ſays our ſecond davghter, 

Our deareſt Regan, wife to Cornwall ? Speak, 

Reg. I am made of that ſelf metal as my titer, 
And prize me * at her worth, In my true heart 
I find, 
Beyond all aſſignable quantity. I hve you beyond limits, and can- 
not ſay it is ſ much, for how much ſoever I fhuuld name, it ua bs yet 
more. JOHNSON. 
Rich d is uſed for enriched, as ice for entice, hate for abate, ſtrain for 
conſtrain, &c. M. MAsOR. 
I beli-ve this paſſage ſhould rather be pointed thus: 
And prize me at ber <w-rth, in my true hea? 
F find, ſpe names, &c. 
That is, Aud 1» may you, prize me at ber wirth, as in my true heart I 


fird, that ſhe names, &. IINWRITr. 


I believe we ſhould read: 
« And prize you at her worth; 
That is, ſet the ſame high value upon you that ſhe does. M. Mason, 
Prize me at ber worth, perhaps means, I think myle!f as tworthy of your 
faveur as ſbe iu. HENLEY, 
B 4 


8 XING LEAR, 


J find, ſhe names my very deed of love; 
Only (he comes too ſhort, that I profeſs 3 
My ſelf an enemy to all other joys, | 
Which the moſt precious ſquare + of ſenſe poſſeſſe s; 
And find, I am alone felicitate | 
In your dear highneſs love, 
Cor, Then poor Cordelia! [Aue. 
And yet not fo; fince, I am fure, my I6ve's 
More richer than my tongue.“ 
Lear, To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third cf our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity,“ and pleaſure, 
Than that confirm'd on Gonetil.— Now, our joy, 
Although the lait, not leaſt; to whole young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be intereſs'd ; what can you ſay, to draw 
A third more opulent than your filters ? Speak, 
Cor, Nothing, my lord, | 
Lear. Nothing ? 
Cor. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing can come of nothing: ſpeak again, 
Cor. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majeſty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor leſs, 
Lear. How, how, Cordelia? mend your ſpeech a little, 
Left it may mar your fortunes, 
Cor, Good my lord, 
| You 


3 That ſeems to ſtand without relation, but is referred tn find, the 
firſt conjunction being inaccurately ſuppreſſed, I nnd that-ſhe names 
my deed, I find that I profeſs, &c. Jonson, 

The true meaning is this : —© My foſter has equally expreſſed my 
ſentiments, only ſhe comes ſhort of me in this, that I profeſs myſelf an 
enemy to all joys but you.” —Thbat I pref<(s, means, in that T profeſs. 

M. Masox. 

+ Perhaps ſquare means only compaſs, comprehenſi-mm, Jou x so x. 

I believe that Shakſpeare uſes /guare for the full complement of all 
the ſenſes, EDWARDS. 


5 We ſhould read. eir tongue, meaning her ſiſters-. WAT BZux ron. 
I think the preſent reading right. Jon x SON. 
Validi, for worth, value; not for integrity, or good title. 

War zA Tox. 


You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 

Return thoſe duties back as are right fit, 

Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you, 

Why have my ſiſters huſbands, if they ſay, 

They love you, all? Haply, when I ſhall wed, . 

That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall carry 


Half my love with him, half my care, and duty ; 


Sure, I (hall never marry like my ſiſters, 
'To love my father all, 

Lear, But. goes this with thy heart? 

Cor, Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and fo untender ? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true, 

Lear, Let it be ſo, — Thy truth then be thy dower 2 
For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun ; 

The myſteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be; 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
Ant a {tranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this,“ for ever... The barbarous Seythian, 
Or he that makes his generations meſſes 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall io my boſon . 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, 
As thou my ſametine daughter. 
Kent. Good my liege. 
Lear. Peace, Kent! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath: 
1 lov'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt 
On her Kind nurſery.— Hence, and avoid my ſight?— 
[To Cook DELTA. ? 
80 

7 i. e. from this time. S YT Y INS. 

8 i. e. bis children. MALON E. 

9 [To Cedelia.] As Mr. Heath ſuppoſes, to Kent, For in the next 
words Lear ſends for France and Burguniy to otter Cordelia without a a 
dowry. STEEVENS. 

Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, that Kent did not yet deferve ſuch treatment 
from the King, as. the only words he had uttered were. 45 Gaad my 
lege.“ RIAD. Sure 7 
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10 KING LEAR, 


So be my grave my peace, as here | give 

Her father's heart from her Call France; — Who ſtirs ? 

Call Burgundy.— Cornwall, and Albany, 

With my two daughters“ dowers digeſt this third: 

Let pride, which ſhe calls plainneſs, marry her, 

J do inveſt you jointly with my power, 

Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 

That troop with majeſty, Ourſelf, by monthly courſe, 

With reſervation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode 

Make with you by due turns, Only we till retain 

J he name, and all the additions to a king; 

Ihe ſway, 

Revenue, execution of the reft, 3 

Beloved ſons, be yours: which to confirm, 

'] his coronet part between you, [giving the crowns 
Kent, Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour'd as my king, 

Lov'd as my father, as my maſter follow'd, 

As my grea jatron thought on in my prayers,4%— 
Lear, The bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaſt, 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly, 

When Lear is mad. What would'ſt thou do, old man? 

Think'{ thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 

Vken power to flattery bows ? To plainneſs honour's bound, 

When wajeſty ſtoops to folly, Reverſe thy doom; 

And, in thy beſt confideration, check 

73 his hideous raſhneſs: anſwer my life my judgement, 

Thy youngeſt daughter doſt not love thee leait ; _ 

Or 


Surely fuch quick tranſitions or inconſiſtencies, which ever they are 
called, are perfectly ſuited to Lear's character. I have no doubt that the 
direction now given is right. Kent has nitherto ſaid nothing that could 
extort even from the cholerick king fo harſh a ſentence, having only 
interpoſed in the mildeſt manner. Atterwards indeed, when he remon- 
ſtrat-s with more freedom, and calls Lear a madman, the king exclaims— 
4% Out of my fight!” MaALoNEs» 

2 All the titles belonging to a king. MaLoNs. 

3 The execution of the ref} is, I ſuppoſe, all the other buſineſi. 

OHNSON, 

+ An allufion to the cuſtom of clergymen praying for their nu in 


what is commonly called the bidding prayer, HENLEY, 


KEING-L EAR 11 


Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low ſound 
Revers 5 no hollowneſs, 
Lear, Kent, on thy life, no more, 
Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage aga nſt thine enemies; “ nor fear to loſe it, 
Thy ſafety being the motive, 
Lear. Out of my ſight! 
Kent. See better, Lear; and let me ſtill remain 
The true blank of thine eye,? 
Lear, Now, by Apollo,S— 


Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain, = 
Lear. O, vaſſal ! miſcreant ! 


laying his hand en his ſwords 
Alb. Corn. Dear ſir, forbeal Fo 3 
Kent. Do; 
Kill thy phyſician, and the fee beſtow 
Upon the foul diſeaſe. Revoke thy gift; 
Or, whilit I can vent clamour trom my throat, 
I'll tell thee, thou doſt evil. 


Lear. Hear me, recreant! 
On thine allegiance hear me! 


Since thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 


(Whicty 


5 This is perhaps a word of the po2t's own making, meaning the ſame 
as rewerberates. STEEVENS. 
© 1 never regarded my life, as my own, but merely as a thing of which 
I had the poſſe ion not the property; and which was entruſted to me as 
a pawn or pledge, to be employed in waging war againſt your enemies. 
STEEVENS, 
T never confidered' my life as of more value than that of the commoneſt 
of your ſubjects. A pawn in chels is acommon man, in contradiſtinction 
to the igt; and Shakſpeare has ſeveral alluſions to this game, 
HENLEY» 
7 The blank is the white or exact mark at which the arrow is ſhot, 
See better, lays Rent, and keep me always in your view, Jon x SON. 
s Bladud, Leat's father, according to Geoffrey of Monmouth, attempt- 
ing to fly, fell on the temp.e of Apollo, and was killed. MAZONE» | 
Are we to underſtand from this circumſtance, that the ſon ſwears by 
Apells, becauſe the father broke his neck on the temple of that deity ? 
B STEVENS. 


r2 KING LEAR, 


(Which we durſt never yet,) and, with ſtrain'd pride, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our power; * 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, ) 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee, for pf ogy 
To ſhield thee from diſeafes 4 of the world; 
And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom ; if, on the tenth day following, 
Thy baniſh'd trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death: Away! By Jupiter,s 
This {hall not be revok'd. 

Kent, Fare thee well, king : ſince thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and baniſhment is here, — 


The. 


9 The oldeſt copy reads—Prayed pride; that is, pride exorbitant; pride 
paiking due bounds. Jon Nsox. 
2 Petr, for execution of the ſentence, WaRRAURTON. 


Rather, as Mr. Edwards obſerves, our peaver to execute that ſentence. 
STEEVENSs 


7 Ms thru hoſt come with unreaſonable pride between the ſentence which T. 


tad pajjed, and the power by which I ſhall execute it, take thy reward in 
another fentence which ſpall make good, ſpall eftabliſh, ſpall maintain, that 
power, 

Mr. Davies thinks, that our potency made good, relates only to cur Place. 
— Which our nature cannot bear, nor our place, without departure from 
the potency of that place. This is eaſy and clear. —Lear,.. who is charac- 


terized as hot, heady, and violent, is, with very juſt obſervation of life, 


m de to entangle himſelf with vows, upon any ſudden provocation to vow 
r-venge, and then to plead the obligation of a vow in defence of implaca- 
bility, JounsSONe 

In Othello we have again nearly the ſame language: 

« My ſpirit aud my place have in them poroer 
« To make this bitter to thee.” MaLoNE. 

7 Thus the quartos. The folio has diſaſters. The alteration, I be- 
lie ve, was made by the editor, in conſequence of his not knowing the 
meaning of the original word. Difeaſes, in old language, meant the 
lighter inconveniencies, troubles, or diſtreſſes of the world. The pro- 
viſion that Kent could make in five days, might in ſome meaſure guard 
him againſt the d:ſ-a/es of the world, but could not ſhield him from irs 
dijajters, MLONE. 

Which word be retained is, in my opinion, quite immaterial. Such 
re collection as an interval of tive days will afford to a confiderate perſon, 
may ſurely enable him in ſome degree to provide. againſt the diſaſters, 
(i, e the calamities,) of the world. STEEVENS» 

5 Shakſpeare makes his Lear too much a mythologiſt ; he had Hecate 
and Apollo before. JUANSONs 2 
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The gods to their dear ſhelter take thee, maid, 

[To CORDELTAs. 

That juſtly think'ſt, and haſt moſt rightly ſaid !— 

And your large ſpecches-may your deeds approve, 

[To REGAN and GoONnERIL,g. 

That good effects may ſpring from words of love.— 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu; 

He'll ſhape his old courſe © in a country new, [Exits 


Re-enter GLOSTER; with FRANCE, BukGunopy, aa 
Attendant, 


Glo, Here's France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 
Lear, My lord of Burgundy, | 
We firſt addiefs towards you, who with this king 
Hath. rivall'd for our daughter; What, in the leaſt, . 
Will you require in preſent dower wich her, 
Or ceaſe your queſt of 107: 
Bur. Moſt royal majeſty, 
I-crave no more than hath your hig hneſs offer'd. 
Nor will you tender leſs. 
Lear, Right noble Burgur dy, 
When ſhe was dear to us, we did hold her fo; 3 
Rut now her price is fall'a : Sir, there ſhe ſtands ; 
If aught within that little, ſeeming 9 ſubſtance, 
Or all of it, with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 
And nothing more, way titly like your grace, 
She's there, and ſhe is yours, 
Bur, i know no anſwer, 
Lear. Sir, 


Will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe.owes,3 


Unfriended, new-adopted to ous hate, 


Dower'd 


6 He will follow his od mazims ; he will continue to act upon the 
farae principles. lonkso. 

7 Quft of love is amorous expediticn, The term originated from Ro- 
mance.' A queſt was the exp-d.tion in which a knight was engaged, 
This phraſe is often to be met with in The Fatty Queen, STEEVENS. 

o Ve cftcemed her wortuy of that dowry, which, as you lay, we 
promiſed to give her, NMAILGNE. 

9 e ming] is Srautiful, Joux SοN. 

Se-ming rather means ſpecious. STEFVERNS, 

2 i. e. ie poſleſied of STEEVESS» 
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Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her ? 
Bur. Pardon me, royal fir; 
Election makes not up on ſuch conditions. 
Lear. Then leave her, fir; for, by the power that made 
me, 
I tell you all her wealth. For you, great King, 
7% FRANCE» 
I would not from your love make ſuch a tray, 
To match you where I hate; therefore beſcech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch whom nature is aſnam'd 
Almoſt to acknowledge hers, 
France, This is moſt ſtrange } 
That the, that even but now was your beſt object, 
The argumeat of your pra.fe, halm of yer age, 
Moſt beſt, ino!t deareſ, ſhould in this trice of time 
Cominit a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmintle 
So many folds of favour ! Sure, her offence 
Mult be of ſuch ennacural degree, 
That monſters it, or your fore-vouch'd affetion 
Fall into taint , 4 which to believe of her, 
Muſt be a laith, that reaſon without miracle 
Could never plant in me. | 
Cor. I yet beſeech your majeſty, 
(If for I want that glib and oily art, 
To ſpeak and purpole not; fince what I well intend, 
III dot before I ſpeak,) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour : 
Bat 


3 To make up figniftes to complete, to conclude; as, they made up tbe 
bargain; but in this ſenſe it has, I think, always the ſubje& noun after 
it, To mate up, in Familiar language, is neutraliy, to come forward, to 
ma be advances, which, | think, is meant here, Jon NS0N. 

1 ſhould read rhe line thus: 

Election makes not, upon ſuch conditions, M. Mason. 

Electian makes not up, I conceive, means, Election comes not to a decifien 3, 
in the ſame ſenſe as when we fay, I have made up my mind on that 
ſubject. ' MALONxE. 


+ aint is a term belonging to falconry, STEEVIXS. 
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But even for want of that, for which I am richer; 
A ſtill- ſoliciting eye, and ſuch a tongue 
That Iam glad I have not, though, not G have it, 
Hath loſt me in your liking. 
Lear. Better thou 
Hadſt not been born, than not to have plea: 4 me better, 
France. Is it but this? a tardineſs in natu 
Which often leaves the hit »ry unſpoke, 
That it intents to do: -M, lord of Burgund, 
What fay you to the lady? Love is not Þve, 
Wen it is mingled with reſpeRs.,5 that ſtand 
Aloof from the entire point.“ Will you have her ? 
She is herſelf a dowry, 
Bur, Royal Lear, 
Give but that portion. which yourſelf propos'd, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchels of Burgundy, 
Lear. Noting: I have ſworn; Iam firms 
Bur, | am ſorry then, you have ſo loſt a ther, 
hat you mult loſe a huſband, 
Cor: Peace be with Burgundy ! 
Since that recs of fortune are his love, 
I ſhail not be bis wife. 
Faure Fairett Cordelia, that art moſt rich, being poor; 
Moſt choice, forſaken; and molt lov'd, defpis'd ! 
Thee and thy virtues here 1 ſeize upon: 
Be it lawful, I taxe up what's caſt way. 
Gods, gods! 'tis ſtrange, that from their cold'ſt neglect 
My love ſhould kindle to inſlam'd reſpect.— 


'Thy dowerleſs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 


Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France: 

Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy 

Shall buy this unpriz'd precious maid of mg.— 

Bid thein farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; __ 
OU 


5 j, e, with cautious and prudential conſiderations, MALON E. 
6 Single, unmixed with other conſiderations. JOHNSON» 
Dr. Johnſon is right, The meaning of the paſſage is, that his love 
wants ſome thing to mark its ſüncerity; 
« Who ſecks for aught in love but love algne, STEEVENSs 
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Thou loſeſt here,” a better where to find. 
Lear. Thou haſt her, France: let her be thine; for we 
Have no ſuch daughter, nor ſhall ever ſee 
That face of hers again :— Therefore be gone, 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon,— 
Come, noble 13 
[ Fleus iſb. Exennt LE AR, BUxcuNn D, CoRNWALLZ 
ALBANY, Glos TER, and Attendants, 
France. Bid farewell to your ſiſters, 
Cor. The jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you: 1know you what you are 
And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loath to call 
Your ſauits, as they are nam'd. Uſe well our father: 
To your profeſſed boſoms I commit him: 
But yet, alas! ſtood 1 within his grace, 
I would prefer him to a better place, 
So farewell to you both. 
Gon. Preſcribe not us our duties. 
Reg. Let your ſtudy 
Be, to content your lord; who bath receiv'd you 
At fortune's alms. You have Obedience ſcanted, 
And well are worth the want hat yuw have wanted.: 
Cor. Time ſhall unfuid what plaited cunning * hides; 
Who cover faults,9 ＋ ſhame them derides, 
Well may you proiper 
end e Come, my fair Cordelia. 
Excau, FRANCE CORDELIA# . 
Gen. Siſter, it is not a little J have to ſay, of what moſt 
nearly apperiains to us both, I think. our father will hence 
to-night... 
Reg. That's moſt certain, and with you; next month with 


* 


us. 

Gon, You ſee how full of changes his age is; the obſerva»: 

tion we have made of it hath not been little: he always 
loved 


7 Here and wwbere have the power of nouns. Thou loſeſt this re ſi dence 
to find a better rehdence in another place. Jonns0N. 

oi. e. complicated, involved cunning. junnso0N., 

9 In this patlage Cordelia is made to allude to a paſſage in Scriptures . 
Prov. xxviite 13.54 He that covereth his fins ſhall not proſper : but whoſd.. 
confelleth and tuifaketn them, (hall have mercy,” HZN LKR. 
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toved our fiſler moſt; and with what poor judgement he 
hath now caſt her off, appears too groſsly, 

Reg. Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hath ever but 
flenderly known himſelf, 

Gon, The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but raft ; 
then muſt we look to receive from his age, not alone the im- 
perfedtions of long-engrafted condition,“ but, therewithal, 
the unruly waywardnefs that infirm and cholerick years bring 
with them, 

Reg. Such unconſtant ſtarts are we like to have from him, 
as this of Kent's banifhment, "0 

Gor, There is further compliment of leave. taking between 
France and him, Pray you, let us hit ® together: If our fa- 
ther carry authority wich ſuch diſpoſitions as lie bears, this 
laſt ſurrender of his will bat offend us, 

Reg. We ſhall further think of it. 


Gon, We muſt do ſomething, and i' the heat,} [| Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 
A Hall in the Earl of Gloſter's Caftle. 


Ener EDmunD, with à letter. 


Edu. Thou, nature, art my goddeſs; J to thy law 
My ſervices are bound: Wherefore ſhould I 


Stand 


9 j. e. of qualities of mind, confirmed by long habit. MatoxNE. 

2 J. e. let us agree. STEESVENS. 

3 j, e. we muſt ſicite ulule be tren bet. STEEVENS. 

4+ Edmund only ſpeaks of nature in oppoſition to ciſtom, and not (28 
Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes) to the exiſtenct of a God, Edmund means 
only, as he came not into the wor 1d as c or law had preſcribed, ſo he 
had nothing to dv but to follow rature and her la:, which make no dif- 
ference between legitimacy and iliegitimacy, between the eldeſt and the 
youngeſt, 

To contradict Dr, Warburton's aſſertion yet more ſtrongly, Edmund 
concludes this very ſpeech by an invocation to heaven. 

«© Now gods ſtand up for baſtards!” STREYYVINS. 

Edmund calls nature his goddeſs, for the fame reafon that we call a 
baſtard a natural ſon; one, who according to the law of nature, 15. the 
child of his father, but according to thofe of civil ſociety is nullivs ff . 
4.1. NA Aon. 
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Stand in the plague of cuſtom ; and permit 

The curioſity of nations ® to deprive me,” 

For that 1 am ſome twelve or fourteen moon-hines 
Lag of a brother? ? Why baſtard ? wherefore baſe ? 
When my dimenſtons are as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my ſhape as true, 

As heneſt madam's iſſue? Why brand they us 

With baſ2? with baſeneſs? battardy ? bale, baſe ? 
Who, in the luſty ſtealth of nature,“ take 


More compoſition and fierce quality, 


Than 


The wo'd lague is in all the old copies: I can ſcarcely thir k ir 
r;ht, nor can | yet reconcile myſelf to p ag», the emengation prop id by 
Dr, Warburton, thr bgh ] have nothing b«rter to offer. JounsoNn. 

The meanirg is piiin, though oddly expreſſed, Whereiore ſhould T 
acquieſce, ſubmit tancly to the plagues and injuſtice of cuſtom? 

_ Shak ſprare ſe-ms to mean by tne plague of caſom, Wherefore ſhoyld 
IT remain in a fituation wheie 1 ſhell be pl-gued and tormented only in 
conſequence of the conte mpt with which cuſtom regards thuſe who are not 
the i{flus of a lawful bed? Dr, Warburton defines plage to be the place, rhe 
Country, t'e boundary of cuitoin z a word, I believe, to be found only in 
Chauc:r. STERXVERNS. 

o Curioſity, in the time of Shakſpeare, was a word that ſignificd an 
ver- nice ſcrupulouſmsſs in manners, dreſs, c. STEEVERXS, 

By che cari;fity of nations“ Edmund means the nicety, the ſtricnaſt 
of @v.! initicution, So, when Hamlet is about to prove that the duſt of 
Alexander might be employrd to ſtop a bung hole, Horatio lays, „that 
were to con ſider the matter too curio:ufly.,?? NM. MAsox. 

7 To dep ive was, in our author's time, fynonymous to diert. 

STEEVENS. 

5 Edmurd inveighs againſt the tyranny of cuſtom, in two inftances, 
with reſpeR to younger broilers, and io baſtards, In the former he muſt 
not be underſtood to mean himf-it, but he argument becomes general by 
implying more than is ſaid, I berefere firow'ld 1 or any man. HAMMER, 

9 Hiw much the following lines are in character, may be ſeen by that 
monſtrous wiſh of Vanini, the Italian atheiſt, in his tract De admirardis 
Nature, &c. printed at-Paris, 1616, the very year out poet died, *+* ©. 
minam extra leg timum & cnn: biakem thorum ſſem precreatus ] Ita enim jro- 
gen tires mei in venerem incaluitient ardentius, ac cumvulatim aftatimqua 
ge neroſa ſemina contuliſſent, à guib:s ego forme blanditiam & elegantiam, 
robuſlas cor forts wires, mc ntemgue innubilem conſequutus fu ſſem. At quia con- 
jugatorum ſum ſobolcs, bis orbatus ſum bonis.“ Had the book been 
publiſh d but ten or twenty years ſooner, who would not have believed 


that Shakſprare alluded to this pallage? But the divinity of his genius 


foretold, as it were, what ſuch an atheiſt as Vanini would fay, when he 
wrote upon ſuch a ſubject. WaAKkBURTON. 
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Than doth, within a dull, ſtale, tired bed, 
Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops, 
Got 'twcen aſleep and wake — Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land: 
Our father's love is to the baſtatd Edmund, 
As to the legitimate ;— Fine word, —legitimate! 
Well, my legitimate, it this letter ſpeed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the baſe 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow ; 1 proſper ;,— 


Now, gods, ſtand up for baſtards! 


Enter GLosTEtR. 


Gh. Kent baniſh'd thus! And France in choler parted ! 
And the king gone to-night ! ſubf. rib'd his power! ? 
Conſin'd to exhibition !3 All this done 
Upon the gad!“ Edmund! How now ? what news? 

E7m, So pleaſe your lordihip, none. 

[putting up the letter. 

Gl. Why fc earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter? 

Edm. 1 know no news, my lord. 

G/o., What paper were vou reading? 

Edam, Nothing, my lord. 

Glo, No? What needed then that terrible deſpatch of it 
into your pocket ? the quality of nothing hath not ſuch need 
to hide i ſelf, Let's ſee ; Come, if it be nothing, 1 ſha'l not 
need ſi cctacles. 

Ein. I beſeech you, fir, pardon me: it is a letter from 
my brother, that | have not all o'er read; for ſ much as L 
har e peruſed, I find it not fit for your over looking. 


92 


2 To ſubſcribe, is, to transfer by ſigning or ſalſcribing 1 writing of teſ- 
timony. We now ule the term, He fſabſcribed torty pdunds to the new 
buildirg. fon N SON. 

To ſabſer be in Sbakſpeare is to id, or ſarrender. So, afterwardss 
© — You owe me no ſiſcript an.“ MATLONE. 

The folio reads e cribed, STEEVENS» 

3 —exhthitin!] is alowance. The term is yet uſed in the univer- 
ſities. Jon so. : 

+ To do upon the gad, is, to act by the ſudden ſtimulation of caprice, 
as cattle run madd g when they ate ſtung by the gad fly. 22 

Done in pon the gad is done ſuddenly, or, as before, while the :rcn 15 bet. 
A gad is an en bar. KI TSO. 
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Cle. Give me the letter, ſir. 

Ed. 1 ſhall offend, either to detain or give it. The 
contents, as in part I underſtand them, are to blame, 

Ge. Let's fee, let's fee. 

Em, I hope, for my brother's juſtification,. he wrote this 
but as an etfſay or taſte of my virtue.s 

Glo, Creads.] This policy, and reverence of age, makes the 
avorld bitter to the beſt of ur times; keeps our fortunes from us, 
till our oldneſs cannot reliſh them. I begin to find an idle and 
foud * bondage in the oppreſſion of aged tyranny; who ſevays, 
10 as it hath praver, but as it is ſuffered, Come to me, that of 
this I may ſpeak mare. If our father would fleep till I wwaked 
him, you ſhould enjoy halt his revenue for ever, aud live the 
beloved of your — Edgar. Humph - Conſpiracy! 
Sleep till I auated him,—you ſhould enjoy half his revenue, — 
My ſon Edgar! Had he a hand to write this? a heart and 
brain to breed it in? — When came this to you? Who 
brought it ? 

Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there's the cun- 
ning of it; I found it thrown. in at the caſement of my 
Cloiet, 

G. You know the character to be your brother's ? 

Eam, If the matter were good, my lord, I durſt ſwear it 
were his; but, in reſpect of-that, I would fain think it were 
not, 

Glo, It is his, 

Edm, Tt is his hand, my lord; but, I hope, his heart is not 
in the contents. 

* Hath he never heretofore ſounded you in this buſi- 
neis! 

Edm. Never, my lord: But I have often heard him main- 

tain 

5 Though tape may ſtand in this place, yet I believe we ſhould read 
ay or te of my virtue: they are both metallurgicai terms, and properly 
Joined. JouNnsoN, f 

Efjay and Taſte, are both terms from royal tables. Mr. Henley ob- 
ſerves, that in the eaſtern parts cf. this kingdom the word ſay is {till 
retained in the ſame ſenſe. STEEVENS. 


To Hay not only ſigniſied to make trial of coin, but to caſte be fore an- 
other; rœlilo. In either ſenſe of the word might be uſed here. 


© Weak and fooliſh, Jon N soft. 


MALONE.. 
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tain it to be fit, that, ſons at perfect age, and fathers declin- 


ing, the father ſhould be as ward to the ſon, and the ſon 
manage his revenue, 

Glo, O villain, villain !—His very opinion in the letter! 
— Abhorred villain! Unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh villain! 
worſe than brutiſh!—Go, firrah, ſeck him; I'll apprehend 
him :—Abominahle villain! — Where is he? 

Eam. | do not well know, my lord, If it ſhall pleaſe 
you to ſuſpend your indignation againſt my brother, til you 


can derive from him better teſtimony of his intent, you ſhall 


run a certain courſe; where, if you violently proceed againſt 
him, miſtaking his purpoſe, it would make a great gap in 
your own honour, and ſhake in pieces the heart of his obe- 
dience. I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath 
writ this to feel my affection to your honour, and to no 
other pretence? of danger, 

Glo. Think you ſo? | 

Eqdm. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you 
where you ſhall hear us confer of this, and by an auricular 
aſſurance have your ſatisfaQtion ; and that without any fur- 
ther delay than this very evening. 

Glo, He cannot be ſuch a monſter, 

Edam, Nor is not, ſure. 

Glo, To his father, that ſo tenderly and entirely loves 
him, —Heaven and earth !—Edmund, ſeek him out; wind 
me into him,“ I pray you: frame the buſineſs after your own 
wiſdom: I would unſtate myſelf, to be in a due r 

dn, 


7 Pretence is defign, purpoſe. Jou xsoN. 

IJ once thought it ſhould be read, yon into him; but, perhaps, it is a 
familiar phraſe, like do me thiss Jou xNsoN. 

9 i. e. I will throw aſide all conſideration of my relation to him, that 
I may act as juſtice requires. WARBURTON. 

Such is this learned man's explanation. I take the meaning to be 
rather this, Do you frame the buſineſs, who can act with leſs emotion; I 
would unſtate myſelf ; it would in me be departure from the paternal 
character, to be in à due reſolution, to be ſettled and compoſed on ſuch an 
occaſion. The words wveuld and foou!d are in old language often con- 
founded. Jon NsoN. 

It ſeems to me, that I abu wftate myſelf in this paſſage means ſimply 
I toculd give my eſtate (including rank as well as fortune.) 

Ty RWI rr. 
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Edm. J will ſeek him, fir, preſently ; convey * the buſineſs 
as I] ſhall find means, and acquaint you withal. 

Glo. Theſe late eclipſes in the fun and moon portend no 
good to us: Though the wiſdom of nature 3 can reaſon it 
thus and thus, yet nature finds itſelf ſcourged by the ſequent 
effects: love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: in 
cities, mutinies; in countries, diſcord ; in palaces, treaſon 
and the bond crack'd between ſon and father, This villain 
of mine comes under the prediction; there's ſon againſt fa- 
ther: the king falls from his bias of nature; there's father 
againſt child, We have ſeen the beſt of our time: Machi- 
nations, hollowneſs, treachery, and all ruinous diſorders, 
follow us diſquietly to our gr-ves !-—F.nd out this villain, 
Edmund ; it ſhall loſe thee nothing ; do it carefully ; — And 
the noble and true-hearted Kent baniſh'd! his offence, 


honeſty !-—Strange! ſtrange! [ Exit, 
Edam, This is the excellent foppery of the world!“ that, 
when 


Both Warburton and Johnſon have miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage, 
and their explanations are ſuch as the words cannot poſſibly imply. Gloſ- 
ter cannot bring himſelf thoroughly to believe what Edmund told him of 
Edgar. He ſays, „Can he be ſuch a monſter ? “ He afterwards defires 
Edmund to ſound his intentions, and then ſays, he would give all he 
poſſeſſed to be certain of the truth; for that is the meaning of the words 
ro be in a due reſolution. Othello uſes the word reſolved in the ſame ſenſe 
more than once, M. Mason. 

Though to reſlve in Shakipeare's time certainly ſometimes meant ta 
ſatisfy, declare, or inform, I have never found the ſubſtantive relation uſed 
in that ſenſe ; and even had the word ev-r borne that ſenſe, the author 
could not have written, “ —to be in a due reſvlution, but muſt have 
written to attain a due reſolution.” Who ever wiſh'd „to be m duc 
information on any point? MarLone. 

Mr. Ritſon's explanation of the word—reſo/ution, concurs with that of 
Mr. M. Maſon, SrrEVENS. 

> To convey is to carry through; in this place it is to manage artfully : 
we ſay of a juggler, that he has a clean conveyance. JOHNSON. 

3 That is, though natural philoſophy can give account of eclipſes, yet 
we feel their conſ-quences. Joxns0N. 

+ This is the excellent fot pe y of the wvorld! &c.] In Shakſpeare's beſt 
plays, beſides the vices that ariſe from the ſubject, there is generally ſome 
peculiar prevailing fly, principally ridiculed, that runs through the 
whole piece. Thus, in The Tempeſt, the lying diſpoſition of travellers, 
and, in As You like It, the fantaſtick humour of courtiers, is expoſed and 
ſatirized with infinite pleaſantry. In like manner, in this play of Lear, 
the dotages of judicial aſtrology are ſeverely ridiculed, I fancy, was the 
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when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſurfeit of our own be- 
haviour,) we make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the moon, 
and 


date of ts firſt performance well confidered, it would be found that ſome- 
thing or other kappened at that time which gave a more than ordinary run 
to this deceit, as theſe words ſeems to intimate; TI am thinking, brotber, of 
a prediclion I read this other day, ⁊c bat ul f. theſe eclipſes. However 
this bu, an impigus cheat, which had fo little foundation in rature or 
realon, > d-teitable an original, and ſuch fatal conf-quynces on the man- 
ners, of the people, who were at that time ſtrangely b ſotted with it, 
certainly d:ſ-rved the ſevereſt laſh of ſitire. It was a fundamental in 
this nob + ſcience, that whatever ſ-eds of good ditpoſitions the infant 
unborn might be endowed with either from nature, 07 traduttively from 
its parents, yet if, at the time of its birth, the delivery was by any caſualty 
fo accelerated or retarded, as to fall in with the predominarcy of a maiige 
nant conſtellation, that mom-ntary influence would entirely c:ange its 
nature, and bias it to all the contrary ill qualities; ſ wretched and mon» 
ſtrous an opinion did it ſet out with, But the Itilians, t» whom we owe 
this, as well as moſt other unnatural crimes ana foll:es of theſe latter ages, 
Tomented its original impi*ty to the mot deteſtable height of exttava- 
gance. Petrus Aponenſis, an Italian phyficiaa of the 13th century, 
aſſures us that thoſe prayers which are made to God when the moon is in 
conjunction with Jupiter in the Dragon's tail, are fallibly heard. The 
great Milton, with a juſt indignation of this impicty, hath, in his Para- 
diſe Regained, ſatirized it in a very beautiiul manner, by putting theſe re- 
veries into the mouth of the devil, Book IV. v. 383. Nor could the 
Iicentious Rabelais himſelf forb-ar to ridicule this impious dotage, which 
he does with exquiſite addreſs and humour, where in the fable which he 
O agreeably tells from ZE ſop, of the man who applied to Jupiter for the 
Joſs of his hatchet, he makes thoſe who, on the poor man's good ſucc: ſs, 
had projected to trick Jupiter by the ſame petition, a Kind of aſtrologick 
atheiſts, who aſcribed this good fortune, that they imagined they were 
now all going to partake of, to the influence of ſome rare conjunction 
and configuration of the ſtars, „“ Hen, hen, diſent ils Et doncques, 
telle eſt au temps preſent la revolution des Ciculx, la conitellation des 
Aſtres, & aſpect des Planetes, que quiconque coignee perdra, ſoubdiin 
deviendra ainſi riche ? “ Neu Prol. du IF. Livre. But to return 
to Shakſpeare. So blaſphemous a deluſion, therefore, it became the 
honeſty of our poet to expoſe, But it was a tender point, and required 
managing. For this impicus juggle had in his time a kind of religious 
reverence paid to it. It was therefore to be done obliquely; and the 
circumſtances of the ſcene furniſhed him with as good an opportunity as 
he could wiſh, The perſons in the drama are all Pagans, ſo that as, in 
compliance to cuſtom, his good characters were not to ſpeak ill of judicial 
aitrology, they could on account of their religion give no reputation to it. 
But in order to expoſe it the more, he W th great judgement, makes theie 
Pagans fataliſts 3 as appears by theſe words of Lear: 
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and the ſtars: as if we were villains by neceſſity ; fools, by 
heavenly compulſion; knaves, thieves, and treachers, by 
ſpherical predominance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, 
by an enforced obedience of planetary influence and all that 
we are evil in, by a divine thruſting on: An admirable 
evaſion of whoremaſter man, to lay his goatiſh diſpoktion to 
the charge of a ſtar | My father compounded with my mother 
under the dragon's tail; and my nativity was under 27 
major ; ſo that it follows, I am rough and lecherous — Tut, 
TI ſhould have been that I am, had the maidenlieſt ſtar in the 
firmament twinkled on my baſtardizing. Edgar 


Enter EDGAR, 


and pat he comes, like the cataſtrophe of the old comedy : 5 


My cue is villainous melancholy, with a ſigh like Tom 


o' Bedlam.—O, theſe eclipſes do portend theſe diviſions ! 
fa, ſol, la, mi.“ 
Edg. 
ce By all the operations of the orbs, 
ce From whom we do exiit and ceaſe to be.“ 
For the doctrine of fate is the true foundation of judicial aſtrology. 
Having thus diſcredited it by the very commendations given to it, he was 
in no danger of having his direct ſatire againſt it miſtaken, by its being 
Put (as he was obliged, both in paying regard to cuſtom, and in following 
nature) into the mouth of the villain and atheiſt, eſpecially when he has 
added ſuch farce of reaſon to his ridicule, in the words referred to in the 
beginning of the note. WarmurToON. | 
S I think this paſſage was intended to ridicule the very aukward con- 
cluſions of our old comedies, where the perſons of the ſcene make their 
entry inartificially, and juſt when the poet wants them on the ſtage, 
WaRNER, 
© The commentators, not being muſicians, have regarded this paſſage 
perhaps as unintelligible nonſenſe, and therefore left it as they found ity 
without beſtowing a fingle conjecture on its meaning and import. Shak- 
ſpeare however ſhows by the context that he was well acquainted with 
the property of theſe ſyllables in ſolmiſation, which imply a ſeries of 
founds ſo unnatural, that ancient muſicians prohibited their uſe. The 
monkiſh writers on muſick ſay, m: ——_— e diabolus : the interval fa 
mi, including a tritomus, or ſharp th, conſiſting of three tones without the 
intervention of a ſemi-tone, expreſſed in the modern ſcale by the letters 
F GAB, would form a muſical phraſe extremely diſagreeable to the 
car. Edmund, ſpeaking of eclipſes as portents and prodigies compares 


the diſlocation of events, the times being. ——.——.—4 
oat of yeint, to the unnatural and offen- — —oe< 
five ſounds, fe /ol . DR. BuaNgty, 2 —— | 
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KING LEAR; 25 


Eag. How now, brother Edmund? What ſerious contem- 
plation are you in? 

Edm. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this 
other day, what ſhould follow theſe eclipſes. 

Edg. Do you buſy yourſelf with that? 

Edm. I promiſe you,“ the effects he writes of, ſucceed un- 
happily; as of unnaturalneſs between the child and the 
parent; death, dearth, diffolutions of ancient amities; divi- 
ſions in ſtate, menaces and maledictions azainſt king and 
nobles ; needleſs diffidences, baniſhment of friends, diſſipa- 
tion of cohorts, nuptial breaches, and I know not wha, 

Elg. How long have you bcen a ſectary aſtronomical? 

 Edm. Come, come; when ſaw you my father laſt? 

Edg. Why, the night gone by. 

Edm. Spake you with him? 

ag. Ay, two hours together, 

Ed. Parted you in good terms? Found you no diſplea- 
ſure in him, by word, or countenance ? 

Edg. None at all. 

Edi. Bethink yourſelf, wherein you may have offended 
him: and at my entreaty, forbear his preſence, till ſome 
little time hath qualified the heat of his diſpleaſure ; which 
at this inſtant fo rageth in him, that with the miſchief of 
your perſon it wonld ſcarcely allay. 

FEag. Some viliain hath done me wrong, 

Edm. That's my fear. I pray you, have a continent for- 
bearance, till the ſpeed of his rage goes flower ; and, as I 
ſav, retire with me to my lodging, from whence I will fitly 
briag you to hear my lord ſpeak : Pray you, go; there's my 


. 


key: If you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd, 


- 


Eg. 


The folio edition coramoaly differs from the fieſt quarto, by augmen- 
tations or inf>rtions, but in this place it varies by omiſſion, and by the omi © 
fion of fomething waich natur ly intredue 25 the foll»wing dialogue, It 8 
eaſy to remark, that in this ſpe2ch, which ought, I think, tobe inſert-9d as it 
now is in the text, Edmund, with the common craft of fortune tellets, 
mir gles the paſt and ſuture, and tells of the future only what he already 
forcknows by confederacy, or can attain by probable conjecture. 


Jouxson. 


Vor. VIII. C 
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Edg. Arm'd, brother? 

Edm. Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt ; go arm'd ; I am 
no honeſt man, if there be any good meaning towards you: 
J have told you what I have ſeen and heard, but faintly ; 
nothing like the image and horror of it; Pray you, away. 

Eadg. Shall I hear from you anon? 

Fam. I do ſerve you in this bufineſs — [Exit EDGAR, 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
T hat he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 
My practices ride eaſy I ſee the buſineſs, — 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit: 
All with me's meet, that I can faſhion fit, [ Exit, 


SCENE III. 
A Room in the Duke of Albany's Palace, 


Euter GONER1IL and STEWARD, 


Son. Did my father ſtrike my gentleman for chiding of : 

his fool ? 0 
Stew. Ay, madam. * 
Gon. By day and night! he wrongs me; every hour = 

He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, | : 

That ſets us all at odds: I'll not endure it: 4 

His knights grow riotous, and himſelf uphraids us 

On every triſle: When he returns from hunting, Þ- as 

I will not ſpeak with him; ſav, I am fick ;— E 

If you come flack of former ſcrvices, 1 


You ſhall do well; the fault of it I'll anſwer, 
$::w. He's coming, madam; I hear him, [ Horns avithin. 
Gon, Put on what weary negligence you pleaſe, 

You and your fellows; I'd have it come to queſtion : 

If he diſlike it, let him to my ſiſter, 

Whoſe mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 

Not to be over-rul'd. Idle old man, ; 

That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities, 

That he hath given away Now, by my life, 

Old fools are babes again; and mutt be us d 
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With checks, as flatteries, —when they are ſcen abuz'4.8 
Remember what I have ſaid, | | 
1 Stew, Very well, madam. 
Gon, And let his knights have colder looks among you; 
What grows of it, no matter; adviſe your fello.vs ſo: 
I would breed from hence occaſions, and I hall, 
That I may ſpeak :—['ll write ſtraight to my filter, 
To hold my very courſe ; — Prepare for dianer, [ Exeunt , 


SCENE IV. 


A Hall in the ſame, 
Euter KEN T, diſguiſed. 


Kent. If but as well T other accents borrow, 
> That can my ſpeech diffuſe,9 my good intent 
75 May 
1 The ſenſe ſeems to be this: Ol men mit be treated æolth chrrbe, when 
as they are ſeen to be deceived with flatteries: or, rohen they are weak envuzh 
to be ſeen abuſed by flatteries, they are then weak enough to be uf-d with 
checks. There is a play of the words aſei and abuſed. Lo abrje is, in our 
author, very frequently the ſame as to deceive. This conſt. uftion is 
harſh and ungrammatical 3 Shakſpeare perhaps thought ict vicious, and 
choſe to throw away the lines rather than correct them, nor would nu 
thank the officiouſneſs of his editors, who reſtore what they do not under. 
ſtand, Jon xsON. 
The plain meaning, I believe, ie—old fools muſt be uſed with checks, 
28 flatteries mutt be check'd when they are made a bad uſe of. Tol LE Tr. 
J underſtand this paſiage thus. C.d fel -m be uſed with checks, as 
well as Fatteries, oben they [i. e. flatteries] are ſeen to be uſed, 
TVYRWRHITr. 
8 I think Mr. Tyrwhitt's interpretation the true one. MarLoxe. 
thine. The ſentiment of Goneriſ is obviouſly this; — “ When old fools will 
dot yield to the appliances of perſuaſion, harth treatment mult be employed 
| to compe! their ſubmiſſion.“ When fatreries are ſcen to be abujed by them, 
checks muſt be uſed, as the only means left to ſubdue them. HENLE. 
* 9 We muſt ſuppoſe that Kent advances looking on his diſguiſe. This 
circumſtance very naturally leads to his ſpeech, which otherwite would have 
no very apparent introduction. If I can change my ſpeech as xvcll as I have 
changed my dre. To diffuſe ſpeech, ſignifies to d;j-rder it, and ſo to d.ſ- 
| guiſe it. Or, it may mean to ſpeak broad, with a clownith accent, 
STEEVENS, 
Diffuſed certainly meant, in our author's time, wild, irregular, hetero- 
With | eeneous. Lx E. | 
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May carry through itſelf to that full iſſue 

For which I raz'd my likeneſs. -Now, baniſh'd Kent, 
If thou can'ſt ſerve where thou doſt ſtand condemn'd, 
(So may it come!) thy maſter, whom thou lov'ſt, 


Shall find thee full of labours. 


Horns within, Enter Lx AR, Knights, and Attendants, 


Lear. Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner; go, get it ready, 
{ Exit an Attendant.] How now, what art thou? 
Kent. A man, ir, 


Lear. What doſt thou profeſs? What would'ſt thou with 
us ? 


Kent, ] do profeſs to be no leſs than I ſeem; to ſerve him 
truly, that will put me in truſt ; to love him that is honeſt ; 
to converſe with him that is wiſe, and ſays little; ® to fear 
judgement; to fizht, when I cannot chooſe ; and to eat no 
ſiſn.“ 

Lear. What art thou? 

Kent, A very honeſt-hearted fellow, and as poor as theking. 

Lear, If thou be as poor for a ſubject, as he is for a king, 
thou art poor enough, What would'ſt thou? 

Kent, Service, | 

Lear, Who u ould'ſt thou ſerve ? 

Kent, 


3 To converſe fignifies immediately and properly to keep company, not to 
Ciſcourſe or tall. His meaning is, that he chuſes for his companions men 
of reſerve and caution; men who are not tatlers nor tale-bearers, 

OHNSON«s 

We fill ſay in the ſame ſenſe—he had criminal conwerſation with her — 
meaning commerce. MALON E. 

+ In queen Elizabeth's time the Papiſts were eſteemed, and with good 
reaſon, enemies to the government. Hence the proverbial phraſe of, He's 
an beneſt man, and eats no fiſb; to ſignify he's a friend to the government 

and a Proteſtant. The cating fiſh, on a religious account, being then 
eſteemed ſuch a badge of popery, that when it was enjoin'd for a ſeaſon 
by act of parliament, for the encouragement of the fiſh-towns, it was 
thought neceſſary to declare the rexfon ; hence it was called Cecil's faft. 
To this diſgraceful badge of popery Fletcher alludes in his Woman Hater, 
who makes the courtezan ſay, when Lazarillo, in ſearch of the umbrano's 
head, wes ſeized at her houſe by the intelligencers for a traytor : 
Gentlemen, I am glad you have diſcovered him. He ſhou!d not have 
eaten under my roof for twenty pounds. And ſure I did not like him, 
when he called for ſiſb. And Marſton's Dutch Courtigan: I truſt 
am none of the wicked that eat fiſÞ a fridays,"” WARBURTON, 
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KING LE AX. 29 
Kent, Ycu, 


Lear, Doſt thou know me, fellow? 

Kent, No, fir; but you have that in your countenance, 
which I would fain call matter, 

Lear, What's that ? 

Kent, Authority. 

Liar. What ſervices cant thou do? 

Kent, I can kcep honeſt counſel, ride, run, mar a curious 
tale in telling it, and deliter a plain meſſage bluntly : that 
which ordinary men are tit for, I am qualify'd in; and the 
beſt of me is G1ligence. 


J Jar. How old art thou? 


Kent, Not fo young, fir, to love a woman for ſinging; 


nor io old, to dote on her for any thing: 1 have years ou 
my back forty-cight. 


Lear. Folluw me y thou ſhalt ſerre me; if I like thee no 


= worſe after diancr, I will not part from thee yer.—Dinner, 
bo, dinner! —Where's my knave ? my fool? Go you, and 
call my fool hither : 


| Enter STEWARD, 
You, you, firrah, where's my daughter ? 
Stew, So pleaſe you, — Rao, 
Lear. What ſays the fellow there? Call the clotpoll back. 
-M here's my fool, ho I think the world's aſleep, - Ho 
now ? where's that mongrel ? 


Knight. He ſays, my lord, your daughter is not well, 
= Lear, Why came not the ſlave back to me, when I call'd 
him? 
Hui ht. Sir, he anſwer'd me in the roundeſt manner, he 
Vould not, 
Lear. He would not! 


3 Knight, My lord, 1 know not what the matter is; but, 
to my judgement, your highneſs is not entertain'd with that 
ceremonĩous aſfection as you were wont; there's a great abate - 
ment of kindneſs appears, as well in the general dependants, 
as in the duke himſelf alſo, and your daughter, 


Lear, Ha! ſay'ſt thou fo? 

Knight, I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be miſ- 
; taken; 
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30 KING LEAR. 


tahen; for my duty cannot be filent, when I think your 
highneſs is wrong'd. 
Lear. Thou but remember'ſt me of mine own conception: 
J have perceived a moſt ſaint negleR of late; which 1 have 
rather blamed as mine own jealous curicfty,* than as a very 
retence ® and purpoſe of unkindneſs: I will look further 
into't.— But where's my fool? I have not ſeen him this two 
days. 

Knight, Since my young Iady's going into France, fir, 
the foo] bath much pined away.? 

Lear, No more of that; I have noted it well. Go you, 
and tell iny daughter I would ſpeak with her. Go you, call 
hither my fool, 

Re-enter STEWARD, 
O, you ſir, you hr, come y uu Uther: Whomam I, fir? 

Stew, My lady's father. 

Lear. My lady's father! my lord's knave: you whoreſon 
dis! you flave! you cur! | 

Stew, 1 ama none of this, my lord; I beſeech you, pardon 
me, | 
Lear. Do you bandy looks 3 with me, you raſcal ? 

[/riting bim. 
Sta. 'I not be firuck, my lord, 
Heut. Tor tripped neither; you baſe foot-ball player. 
ſ triffing up his heels, 
Lear, I thank thee, fellow; thou ſerveit me, and 171 love 


thee, 


Kent. Come, fir, ariſe, away; I'll tcath you differences; 
awzy, zu ay: If you will meaſure your lubber's length again, 
tarry: but away: go to; Have you wiſdom ? fo, 

[ {ſhes 1e Steward ont, 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee: there's 
earneſt of thy ſervice, [giving KENT money. 

Enter 

5 By this phraſe King Lear wears, I believe, a funf7ilicus jealouſy, re- 
ſultirg from a ſetupulous walchfulneſs of his own dignity» STEEVERNS, 

o Pretence in Shakſpesre geneially fignifies dn. STEEVENS. 

7 This is an endearing circumſtance in the Fool's character, and 
creates ſuch on intrieft in his favour, as his wit alone might have failed to 
procure tor him. STEEVETNS. 

3 A liaetapucr free Trenis, SrEEVENS. 
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KING LEAR 31 
Euter Fool, 


Fool. Let me hire him too; — Here's my coxcomb. 
ei vig KENT his cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave ? how dolt thou? 

Fool. Sirrah, you were beſt take my coxcomb. 

Kent, Why, fool? 

Fool. Why ? For taking one's part that is out of fayour : 
Nay, an thou canlt not f. nile as the wind fits, thou'lt catch 
cold ſhortly 9 There, take my coxcomb: * Why, this fel- 
low has banich'd two of his daughters, and did the third a 
bleſſing againſt his will; if thou follow him, thou muſt needs 
wear my "coxcoub. — How now, nuncle ?3 ' Would 1 had 
two coxcombs 4 and two dau zhters.s 

Lear, Why, my boy? 

Fool, If T gave them ali my living, I'd keep my cox« 

ombs myſelt : There's mine; beg another of thy daughters.” 

3 Take heed, firrah ; the whip, 

Fool. Truth's a dog that muſt to kennel; he muſt be 
whipp'd out, when Lady, the brach,* my Rand by the fire 

and (tink, 


Lear, 


9 1, e. be turned out of doors, and expoſed to the Inclemency of the 
wearhe r. FARMER. 
> Meaning his cap, called ſo, b-cauſe on the top of the fool or jeſter's 
cap was ſ-wed 2 piece of red cloth, reſembling the comb of a cock. The 
word, afterwards, was uſed to denote a vain, conceited, meddling fellow, 
WARBURTON. 
3 Aunt is a term of reſpe& in France. And at this day the lower 
people in Shropſhire call the Judge? of atiize—*« my nuncle the Judge.” 
VAILLANT, 
+ Two fools caps, intended, as it ſ-ems, to mark double folly in the 
man that gives al! to his daughters, Jou xsox. 
Perhaps we ſhould read -a two daughters; i. e. if, FARMER. 
6 biving in Shakſpeare's time ſignifi-d eſtar e, or property. 
Mat oN. 
7 The fool means to ſay, that it is by begging only that the old king 
can obtain any thing from his 4aughters : even a bange of folly in having 
reduced hiral*1f to ſuch a ſituation. MALuNE, 
» Brach is a bitch of the hunting kind. 
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Lear. A peſtilent gall to me! 

Fool. Sirtah, Ill teach thee a ſpeech, 

Lear, Do. 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle ; — 

Have more than thou ſhoweſt, 
Speak lefs than thou knoweſt, 
Lend lefs than thou oweſt,“ 
Ride more than thou goeſt, 
Learn more than thou trowe#, 
Set leſs than thou throweſt ; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep in-a-door, 

And thon ſhalt have more 

Than two tens to a ſcore, 

Lear, '| kis is nothing, fool. 

Feel, Then 'tis like the breath of an unfee'd lawyer; vou 
gave me nothing fort: Can you make nv uſe of nothing, 
nuncle? 

L-ar, Why, no, boy; nothing can be made out of no- 
thing. | 

F.cl. Pr'ythee, tell him, ſo much the rent of his land 
comes to; he will not believe a fool. [Lo KN. 

Lear. A bitter fool! 

Fool. Doſt thou know the difference, my boy, between a 
bitter fool and a ſweet fool! 

Lear, No, lad; 3 teach me. 

Fool. 


« Nos quidem hodie fra + dicimus de cane faeminea, qua leporem ex 
odore perſequitur. Spelm. Gloſſ. in voce Hracco.“ 

Dr. Letherland, on the margin cf Dr. Warbu-ton's edition, propoſed 
lady's brach, i. e. fewour'd animal, The third quarto has a much more 
unmannerly reading, which I would not wiſh to eftabliſh ; but the other 


quarto editions concur in reading lady otb'e Erach. Lady is ſtill a common 


name fra hound. STEEVENS. 


9 That is, do not lend ui; that thou haſt, To owe, in old Engliſh, is w 


ft. If onve be taken For ty be in debt, the more prudent precept would 
bu 2 
Lend more than thou oweſt. JoRNSON. 

2 To trow, is an old word which ſignifies to believe, The precept is 
ad mirs ble. WARBURTON». 

his dizlogue, from No, lad, teach me, down to Give re an egg, was 
re ſtored from the firſt edition by Mr. Theobald, It is omitted in the 
folio, perhaps tor political reaſons, as it ſcemed to cenſure the monop2» 
lies. Jonxso. 
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Foal, That lord, that counſel'd thee 

To give away thy land, 

Come place him here by me,— 
Or 10 thou for him ſtand: 

The ſweet and bitter fool 
Will preſently appear; 

The one in motley here, 
The other found out there. 

Lear, Doſt thou call me fool, boy? 

Fol. All thy other titles chou taſt given away; that thoy 
walt born with. 

Kent, This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No, faith, lords and great men will not let me; if 
J had a monopoly out, they would have part on't: 4 and 
ladies too, they will not let me have all fool to myſelf; 
they'll be ſnatching. —Give me an egg, nuncle, and 1˙11 give 
thee two crowns, 

Lear, What two crowns ſhall they be? 

Foal. Why, after I have cut the egg i' the middle, and 
eat up the meat, the two crowns of the egg, When thou 
clove{t thy crown i' the middle, and gaveſt away both parts, 
thou boreſt thine aſs on thy back over the dirt: Thou had 
little wit in thy bald crown, when thou gay elt thy golden 
one away, If I ſpeak like myſelf in this, let him be whipp'd 
that firſt finds it ſo. 

Fools hadFne'er liſi grace in a hear; [ Singing, 
For wiſe men are grown fopiſb; 

And know not how thoir awits to wwear, 
Their manners are /9 api/h, 

Lear. When were you wont to be fo ſull of ſongs, firrah ? 

Fel, I have uſed it, nuncle, ever fince thou madeſt th 
daughters thy mother: ® for when thou gaveit chem the rod, 
and put & down thine own Lreechcs, Then 


4+ A ſatire on the groſs abuſes of monopoii-s at that tirae 3 and the cor. 
ruption and avaxice of the courtiers, who commonly went ſhares with the 
patentee. WARBURTON. 

5 There never was a time when fools were leſs in fivour; and the 
reaſon is, that they were never fo little wanted, for wife men now ſupply 
their place. Such I think is the meaning. Jon xs. 

i. e. when you inveſted them with the zuthority of a mother, 


MatoNg, 
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34 KING LE AR. 
T hen thry for ſudden joy did weep, [Singing. 
And 1 for forrow ſumg, | 
T hat ſuch a king ſhould play bo-peep," 
And go the fools among. 
Pr'ytliee, nuncle, keep a ſchool-maſter that can teach thy 
fool to lie; I would fain learn to lie. | 
Lear, If you lie, firrah, we'll have you whipp'd. 

Fool, T marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters are: 
they'll have me whipp'd for ſpeaking true, thou'lt have me 
whipp'd for lying; and, ſometimes, I am whipp'd for hold- 
ing my peace. I had rather be any kind of thing, than a 
fool: and yet I would not be thee, nuncle; thou haſt pared 
thy wit o' both ſides, and left nothing in the middle: Here 
comes one o' the parings. 


Enter GoNERII. 


Lear, How now, daughter? what makes that frontlet ® 
on? Methinks, you are too much of late 1'the frown, 

Feel. Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou had'ſ no need 
to care for her frowning; now thou art an O without a 
figure: I am hetter than thou art now; I am a fool, thou 


art nothing.— Yes, forſooth, I will hold my tongue; fo 


your face [% GOR. ] bids me, though you ſay nothing. 
Mum, mum, 


He that keeps nor cruſt nor crum, 
Weary of all, ſhall want ſome, — 
That's 


7 Little more of this game, than its mere denomination, remains. It 
is mentioned, however, in Churchyard's Charitic, 1593, in company with 
two other childiſh plays, which it is not my office to explain: 

c Cold parts men plaie, much hke old plaine þ0-peepey 
« Or counterfait, in- dock-out-nettl-, ſtill.“ STEEVENS. 

5 Lear alludes to the frontlet, which was anciently part of a woman's 
dreſs. STEEVENS. 

A frentlet was a forehead- cloth, uſed formerly by ladies at night to 
render that part ſmooth, Lear, 1 ſuppoſe, means to ſay, that Goneril's 
brow was as completely covered by a frown, as it would be by a frontlet. 

MALONEs» 

9 The fool means to ſay, that Lear, „ having pared his wit on both 
ſides, and left nothing in the middle,“ is become a mere cypher z which 
has no arithmetical value, unleſs preceded or followed by ſome figure. 

Malo ZE. 
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KING LEAR; 35 


That's a ſheal'd peaſcod,* pointing te Lakes 
Gon. Not only, fir, this your all-licens'd fool, 

Put other of your inſolent retinue, 

Do hourly carp and quarrel; breaking forth 

In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

I had thought, by making this well known unto you, 

To have found a ſafe redreſs ; but now grow feartul, 

By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 

That you protect this courſe, and put it on 3 

By your allowance; 4 which if you ſhould, the fault 


Would not ſcape cenſure, nor the redreſſes ſleep ; 


Which, in the tender of a wholeſome weal, 
Might in their working do you that offence, 
Which elie were ſhame, that then neceſlity 
Will call diſcreet proceeding, 
Fool. Fir you trow, nuncle, 
The hedge ſparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 
So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling.s5 
Lear. Are you our daughter ? 
Gu. Come, fir, I would, you would make uſe ct! that 


good wiſdoin whereof I knuw you are fraught ; and pur 
away 


2 New a mere huſk, which contains no:hing. The outſide of a king 
remains, but all the intrinſic parts of royalty are gone: he has nothing 
to give. JOHNSON» 

The robing of Richard IId's effigy in Weſtminſter-abbey is wrought 
with peaſceds cen, and the peas cat; perhaps an alluſion to his being once 
in full poſſe ilion of ſovefeignty, but toon reduced to an empty title. 

| Wn 10LLETs 

3 i. e. promote, puſh it forward, STEEVENS. 

+ By your apprebation. MALONE. 

5 Dr. Farmer co curs with me in ſuppoſing, that the words — So cut 
Ivent the candle, &c. are a frigment of ſome old ſong. STEEVENS. 

Shakſpeare's fools are crriainly copied from the life, The originals 
hom he copied were no doubt men of quick parts; Hvely and ſarcaſtic k. 
Though they were licenſed to tay any thing, it was ſtill neceflary to pre- 
vent giving offence, that every thing they faid theu!d have a playiul airs 
we may ſuppoſe therefore that they had a cuſtom of taking oft the edge 
nf too (harp a ſpeech by covering it haſtily with the end of an old ſong, 
or any glib nonſenſ- that came into the mind. I know no other way of 
accounting for the incoherent words with which Shakſpeare otten finiſhes 
this fool's ſpeeches, Six Josiva REYNOLDS, 4 
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36 KING LEAR, 


away theſe diſpoſitions, which of late transform you s from 
what you rightly are, 

Fool, May not an afs know when the cart draws the horſe ? 
— W hoop, Jug !7 I love thee, 

Lear. Does any here know me?— Why this is nct 
] ear: doſt Lear walk thus? ſpeak thus? Where are his 
eyes? Either his notion weakens, or his diſcernings 
are lethargied, —Sleeping or waking?—Ha! ſure 'tis not 
ſo. M ho is it that can tell me who I am ?—Lear's ſhadow? 
] would learn that; for by the marks of ſovereignty, know- 
ledge, and reaſon, I ſhould be falſe perſuaded I had 
Gaughters, F— 


Foul. 


© Thus the quartos. The folio reads —tranſport you. STEEVENS. 

7 There are in the fool's ſpeeches ſeveral paſſages which ſeem to be 
proverbial alluſions, perhaps not now to be underſtood. Jonurs0N. 

his, as 1 am informed, is a quotation from the burthen of an old 
ſor g. STEEVENS, 

His daughters prove ſo unnaturel, that, if he were only to judge by 
the reaſ»n of things, he muſt conclude, they cannot be his daughters. 
This is the thought. But how does h's kingſh'p or ſovereignty enable 
him to judge of this matter? The line, by being falſe pointed, hes loſt 
its ſenſe, We ſhould read: 

Of \ vereignty of knowledge. 
i, e. the underſtanding. He calls it, by an equally fine phraſo, in Ham- 
let, — Sowere gnty of reaſen. And it is remaikable that the ed.tors had 
depraved it there tors, WAKBURTON. 

The difficulty, which muſt occur to every reader, is, to conceive how 
the marks of ſovereigrty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, ſhould be of any uſe 
to perſuade Lear that he bad, or had not, daughters. No logick, 1 appre- 
hend could draw ſuch a concluſion from ſuch premiſes. This difficulty, 
howe ver, may be entirely removed, by only pointing the paſſuge thus: 
oer by the marks of fowereignty, knowledge, ard reaſon, I fbould be 
Fal ſe perſuaded. ] bad aug bters.— Tour name, fair gent! woman 

'The chain of Lear's ſpeech beirg thus untangled, we can clearly trace 
the ſucce ſſion and can nection of his ideas, The undutiful behaviour of 
his daughter ſo diſconcerts him, that he doubts, by turns, whether ſhe 
is Goneril, and whether he himſelf is Lear, Upon her firſt ſpeech, he 
only exclaime, 

Ae you our daugbter ? 

Upcn her going on in the ſame ſtyle, he begins to queſtion his own 
ſanity of mind, and even his perſonal identity, He appcals to the by- 
ſanders, 

Who is it that can tell me whe I am? 


I ſhould be glad to be told. Fer- (if I was to judge myfclf) by the 


marks 
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KING LEAR, 


Forl, Which they will make an obedient father.“ 
Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 


22 
4 


Gon. 


marks of ſovereignty, knowledge, and reaſon, which once diſtinguiſhed 
Lear, (but which 1 have now loſt) I ſculd be falſe (againſt my own 
conſciouſarl;) perſuaded (that I am not Lear). He then ſlides to the 
examination of another diſtinguiſhing mark of Lear: 

I bad daughters 

But not able, as it thould ſeem, ty dwell upon fo tender a ſubject, he 
haſtily recurs to his firſt de ubt concerning Goneril, - 

Tur name, fair gentlewoman * TyRWHITT. 

This note is written with confidence diſproportionate to the conviction 
which it can bring. Lear might as well know by the marks and tokens 
ariſing from ſovereignty, knowledge, and reaſon, that he had or had not 
daughters, as he could know by any thing elſe. But ſays he, if 1 judge 
by theſe tokens, 1 find the perſuaſion falſe by which I long thought my. 
ſe!f the father of daughters. Jonx so. 

I cannot approve of Dr. Warburton's manner of pointing this paſe. 
ſage, as 1 do not think that ſovereignty of &ncwu/edge can mean underſtand 
ing; and if it did, what is the difference between underſtanding and 
reaſon ? In the paſſage he quotes from Hamlet, /cwere'grty of reaſon ap- 
pears to me to mean, the ruling power, the governance of reaton 3 a 
ſenſe that would not anſwer in this place. | 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's obſervations are ing2nious, . but not ſatisfactory; 
and as for Dr. Johnſon's explanation, though it would be certainly juſt 
had Lear expreſl-d himſelf in the paſty, and ſaid, „I have been falſe 
perſuaded 1 had daughters,“ it cannot be the juſt explanation of the 
paſſage as it ſtands. The meaning app-ars to me to be this: 

„ Were I to judge from the marks of fovereignty, of knowledge, 
or of reaſon, I ſhould be induced to think I had daughters, yet that 
muſt be a falſe perſuaſion 3—-It cannot be.“ 

I could not at firſt comprehend why the tokens of ſovereignty ſhould 
have any weight in determining his perſuafion that he had daughters 
but, by the ma: ks of ſovereignty, he means, thoſe tokens of royalty 
which his daughters then enjoyed as derived from him. M. Magson. 

Lear, it ſhould be remembered, has not part-d with all the marks of 
ſevereignty. In the midſt of his prodigality to his children, he reſerved to 
himſe!f e name and all the additions to a king. bak ſpeare often means 
more than he exprefies, Lear has jut aſced whether he is a thadow, 
I wiſh, he adds, to be reſolved on this point; for if I were to judge by 
the marks of ſovereignty, and the conſcioufneſs>f reaſon, I ſhould be 
perſuaded that] am not a ſhadow, bur a men, à ling, and a father. But 
this latter perſuiſion is falſe 3 for thoſe whom I thought my daughters, 
are unnatural hage, and never proceeded from theſe loins. 

As therefore I am not a father, ſo neither may I be an embodied 
being; I may yet be a ſhadow. However, let me be certain, Tour 
name, fair gentletuaman? MALONE» 


38 KING LEAR 


Gon, Come, fir;. 
This admiration is much o' the favour : 
Of ther your new pranks, I do beſecch you 
To undernand my purpoſes aright : 
As you are old and reverend, you ſhould be wiſe ; 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires; 
Men ſo diſorder'd, fo debauch'd, and bold, 
That this our court, intected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn: epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac d palace. 3 The ſhame itſelf doth ſpeak 
For initant remedy : Be then defir'd 
By her, that elſe will take the thing ſhe begs, 
A little to diſquantity your train; 
And the remainder, that ſhall itil] depend, 4 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age, 
And know themſelves and you. 

Lear. Darkneſs and devils !— 
Saddle my horſes; call my train together, — 
Degenerate baſtard! III not trouble thee 
Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You ſtrike my people; and your diſorder'd rabble 
Make ſervants of their betters, 


Enter Al RAN. 


Fear. Woe, that too late repents,—O, fir, are you 
come? 
Ts it your will? [% ALB. ] Speak, ſir.— Prepare my horſes. 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhow'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter! 5 
Als, 


9 Which, is on this occafion uſed with two deviations from preſent 
language. It is referred, contrary to the rules of grammarians, to the 
pronoun J, and is employed, according to a mode now oblviete, for 
zobom, the accuſative caſe of wwbo, STEEVENS. 

= 1, e. of the complexion. STEEZvENS. . 

3 A palace graced by the preſence of a ſovereign, WAA BURTON. 

+ Deperd, tur continue in ſervice. WARBURTON, 

5 Mr. Upton obſerves, that the ſea-monſter is the Hipprpotamus, the 
hieroglyphical ſymbol of mpiety and irgratitude. Sandys, in his tra- 
vels, f:vs—* that he killeth his fire, and raviſheth his own dam.“ 

DTEEVENSs 
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Alb. Pray, fir, be patient, 
Lear, Deteſted kite! thou lieſt: [% GONERIL, 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moit exact regard ſupport 
The worſhips of their name,—O moſt ſmall fault, 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhow ! 
W hich, like an engine, “ wrench'd my frame of nature 
From the fix'd place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate, that let thy folly in, | friling his head, 
And thy dear judgement out !— Go, go, my people, 
Gib. My lord, I am guiltleſs, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you, 
Lear. It may be fo, my lord, — Hear, nature, hear; 
Dear goddeſs, hear! Suſpend thy purpoſe, if 
Thou didſt intend to make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey ſterility ! 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe; 
And from her derogate body“ never ſpring 
A babe to honour her! If ſhe mult teem 
Create her child of ſpleen ; that it may live, 
And be a thwart s difſnatur'd 9 torment to her! 
Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 
With cadent tears * tret channels in her cheeks ; 


Turn 


6 Mr. Edwards conj-Ctures that by an engine is meant the rack. He 
is right, To engine is, in Chaucer, to ain upon the rack. 
STEEVENS 
7 Derogate for urratural, WARBURTON. 
Rather, I think, degraded ; blfted, JonnsoNs 
Her ſhrunk and waſt d body. MAaLone, 
Degrad:d (Dr. Johnſon's fit explanation) is ſurely the true one. 
STEEVENS. 
s Thwart as a noun adjective is not frequent in our language, it is 
however to be found in Promss and Caſſundra, 1578, „ Sith fortune 
thwart doth croſſe my joys with care.” HENDERSONs 
9 Diſnatur'd is wanting natura! affe dtion. STEEVENS- 
2 Falling tears. Dr. Warburton would read candent. STEEVENS. 
The words heſe hot tears, in Lear's next ſpeech, may ſeem to autho- 
rize the amendment; but the preſent reading is right. It is a more 
ſevere imprt cation to wiſh, that tears by conſtant flowing may fret chan- 
nels 


hs CT wk wan 


Torn all ker mother's pains, and henefits, 

To laughter and contempt ; that ſhe may feel 

How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 

To have a thanklefs child !—Away, away! [ Exit, 
Alb, Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes this ? 
Gon, Never afflict yourſelt to know the cauſe ; 

But let his diſpoſition have that ſcope 

That dotage gives it. 

Re-autcr LEAR, 


Lear. What, fifty of my to!lowers, at a clap ! 
Within a fortnight ? 

Alb. What's the matter, fir? 

Lear. III tell thee;— Life and death ! ] am aſham'd #, 
That thou haſt power to ſhake my manhood thus: & 

% GONERIL, * 

That theſe hot tears, + which brealt from me perforce, 2 
Should make thee worth them. —Blaſts and fogs upon thee! i 
The untented wourdings 5 of a father's curſe | 
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Pierce 


nels in the cheeks, which implies a long life of wretch-dneſs, than to 
wiſh that thoſe channels ſhould be made by ſca'ding tears, which docs 
not mark the ſame continuation of mifery, M. Maso. 


3 4 Her mother's fains”” here fignifies, not bodily ſufferings, or the 
throes of child-birth, (with which this „„ diſnatured bab-?' bing unge- 
quainted, it could not deride or d:{/:Jje them,) but maternal cares; the 
ſolicitude of a mother for the welfare of her child. 

Benefits mean good-cffices z her kind and beneficent attention to the edu- 
cation of her offspring, &c. Mr. Roderick has, in my opinion, explained 
both theſe words wrong. He is equally miſt ken in ſuppoſing that the 
ſex of this chiid is aſcertained by the word /er 3; which clearly relates, 
not to Goneril's iſſue, but to herſelf, „ Her mother's | ains“ means 
the pains which ſhe (Genera) takes as a mother, MALONE. 

+ I will tranſcribe this paſſ-ge from the fi. & edition, that it may appear 
to thoſe who are unacquainted With old books, what is the difficulty of 
revifion, and what indulgence is due to thoſe that endeavour to reſtore 
corrupted paſſages.— 7 hit th:ſ- bet tears, that breake from ne jerforce, 
fſpruld make the worſt Hlaſis and fogs upen the unrender wvorndings of a father's 
curſe, peruſe every ſenſe about the vid ſod eyes, beweep this cauſe again, & c. 

JounsoN, 

5 Untented wounds, means wounds in their worſt ſtate, not having a 
tent in them to digeſt them; and may pollibly ſignify here ſuch as will 
not admit of having a tent put into them for that purpoſe, One of the 
quartos reads, wntendere STEEVENS. 
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Pierce every ſenſe about thee !- Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cauſe again, I'll pluck you out; 
And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe, 
To temper clay.—tia! is it come to this? 
Let it be ſo ;—Yet have ] left a daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
When the ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfiſh viſage, Thou ſhalt find, 
That I'll reſume the ſhape which thou dolt think 
I have caſt of for ever; thou ſhalt, I warrant thee. 
Zxeunt Lx AR, KENT, and Attendantss 
Gon, Do you mark that, my lord ? 
Als. I cannot be ſo partial, Goneril, 
To the great love | bear you, — 
Gon. Pray you, content. — What, Oſwald, ho! 
You, fir, more «nave than fool, after your mailer, 
[7o the Fool, 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and take the fool 
with thee, 
A fox, when one has caught her, 
And ſuch a daughter, 
Should ſure to the ſlaughter, 
If my cap would buy a halter; 
So the fool follows after. Exit, 
Cen. This man hath had good counſel: -A hundred 
knights ! 
"Tis politick, and ſafe, to let him keep 
At point, a hundred knights. Yes, that on every dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 
And hold our lives in mercy, —Oſwald,: I fay !— 
Alb. Well, you may tear too far, | 
Cam” itt Safer than truſt ; 
Let me ſtill take away the harms I fear, 
Not fear {till to be taken, I know his heart: 
What he hath utter'd, I have writ my fitter; 
If ſhe ſuſtain him and his hundred knights, 
When I have ſhow'd the unſitneſs, — How new, Oſwald ? 
Enter 


© Completely armed, and conſequently ready at appointment or com- 
mand on the ſlighteſt notice. STEEVENS, 
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Enter STEWARD. 


What, have you writ that letter to my ſiſter ? 

Steve Ay, madam, 

Gon. Take you ſome company, and away to horſe: 
Inform her full of my particular fear; 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 
As may compact it more.) Get you gone; 
And haſten your return. [Exit Stew.] No, no, my lord, 
This milky gentleneſs, and courſe of yours, 
Though | condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 
You are much more attaſk'd 5 for want of witdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. 

Alb. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what's well, 

Gon, Nay then 


Alb, Well, well; the event. [ Exennt, 
SCENE V. 
Court before the ſame, 


Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 


Lear, Go you before to Gloſter with theſe letters: acquaint 
my daughter no further with any thing you know, than 
comes from her demand out of the letter: If your diligence 
be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there before you. 9 

Kent, Iwill not ſleep, my lord, till 1 have delivered your 
letter, [ Exit, 

Fol. If a man's brains were in his heels, were't not in 
danger of kihes ? 

Lear, Ay, boy. 

Fol. Then, I pr'ythee, be merry; thy wit ſhall not go 
ſlip-ſhod, 

Lear, Ha, ha, ha! 

: Feel. 


7 Unite one circumſtance with another, ſo as to make a conſiſtent 
account. JonnsoN. ; 
5 It is a common phraſe now with parents and govern*Nes: IU take 
2uto taſt, i c. I ill reprebend and correct you. To be at taſk, therefore, 
is to be liable to repreben/ion ard correction. Jon & so. 
9 He ſ-ems to in end to go to his daughter, but it appears afterwards 
that he is going to the houſe of Gloſter, JoaN39Hs, 
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Fool. Shalt fee, thy other daughter will uſe thee kindly: * 
for though ſhe's as like this as a crab 1s like an apple, yet I 
can tell what I can tell, 

Lear, Why, what canſt thou tell, my boy ? 

Fol. She will taſte as like this, as a crab does to a crab. 
Thou canit tell, why one's noſe ſtands 1' the middle of his 
face ? 


Lenr, No. 


Foil. Why, to keep his eyes on either ſide his noſe ; that 


what a man cannot ſmell out, he may ſpy into. 

Lear. I did her wrong: 3— 

Fool. Can'ſt tell how an oyſter makes his ſhell ? 

Lear. No. 

Foal. Nor I neither; but I can tell why a ſnail has a 
houſe, 
Lear. Why? 

Lond. Wu, 12 put his head in; not to give it away to 
his daughters, and leave his horns without a caſe, 

Lear. I will forget my nature, So kind a father!—Be my 
horſes ready? | 

Fool. Thy aſſes are gone about em. The reaſon why the 


ſeven ſtars are no more than ſeven, is a pretty reaſon, 


Lear, Becauſe they are not eight? 

Fool. Ves, indeed: Thou would'ſt make a good fool. 

Lear. To take it again per force! 4—Monſter ingratitude! 
Fool. 


2 The Fe! uſes the word 4indly here in two ſenſes; it means affece 
tiorately, and like the reſt of her kind, M. Maso. 

3 He is muſing on Cordelia, JunuNS0N. 

+ He is meditating on the reſumption »f his royalty. Jon x so. 

He is rather meditating on his daughter's having in ſo violent a man- 
ner deprived him of thoſe privileges which before ihe had agreed to grant 
him. STEEVENS. | 

The ſubje@ of Lear's meditation is the reſumption of that moiety of 
the kingdom which he had given to Goneril. This was what Albany 


apprehended, when he replied to the upbraidings of his wife: „ Well 


well z the event; — what Lear himſelt projected when he left Goneril 
to go to Regan: 
«& 0 Vet l have left a daughter, 
«« Vho, Iam ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
«© When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
te She'll flay thy wolfith viſage, Thou thalt find, 
4e That 
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Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I'd have thee beaten 


for be ing old before thy time. 
Lear. How's that? 4 
Fool. I hou ſhould'ſt not have been old, before thou hadſt J 
been wiſe. 1 
Lear, O let me not be mad, not mad, ſweet heaven! 5 
Keep me in temper ; I would not be mad! 
Enter Gentleman, . | 


How now! Are the horſes ready? 
Gent. Ready, my lord. 


Lear, Come boy. 
Fol, She that is maid now, and laughs at my departure, 


Shall not be a maid long, unleſs things be cut ſnhorter.“ 
[ Exeunts 


6 vl 8 


— 


ACT II. SCENE l. 


A Court within he Calli of the Earl of Glofter, 
Enter EDMUND aud CURAN, meeting, 


Edm, Save thee, Curan. 
Cur. And you, fir, I have been with your father; and 


pow him notice, that the duke of Cornwall, and Kegan 
is ducheſs, will be here with him to-night, 


Edm, How comes that ? 


Cur, Nay, I know not: You have heard of the news 
abroad 


& That TI reſume the ſpate, which thou dit think 
e bewe caſt off fer ever; thou ſhalt, I warrant thee,”? 

And what Curan atterwards refers to, when he aſks Edmund: „ Have 
ou heard of no likely wars toward, *twixt the dukes of Cornwall and 
Albany ?”” HENLE. | 

5 This idle coupler is apparently addreſſed to the females preſent at 
the performance of the play; and, not improbably, crept into the play- 
houſe copy from the mouth of ſome buffoon actor, who “e ſpoke more 
than was ſet down for him. 

I am aware, that ſuch liberties were exerciſed by the authors of 
Locrine, & c; but can ſuch another offenſive and e xtraneous addreſs to the 


audience be pointed out among all the dramas of Shakſpeare ? 
STEEVENS, 
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abroad; I mean, the whiſper'd ones, for they are yet but 
cear-killing arguments? 6 
Edm. Not I; Pray you, what are they ? 
Cur Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 'twixt the 
dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 
Edm. Not a word. 
Cur, You may then, in ti ne. Fare you well, fir. [ Exit, 
Edm. The duke be here to-night ? The better! Beſt! 
This weaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs! 
My father hath ſet guard to take my brother; 
And I have one thing, of a queazy queſtion, 
Which 1] mult at ;—Briefneſs, and fortune, work! 
Brother, a word ;—deſcend ; — Brother, I ſay ; 


Enter EDGAR, 


My ſather watches: — O fir, fly this place; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid; 
You have nov the good advantage of the night ;— 
Have you not ſpoken 'gainſt the duke of Cornwall? 
He's coming hither ; now, i' the night, i' the haſte, 
And Regan with him; Have you nothing ſaid 
Upon his partys 'gainſt the duke of Albany?“ 
Adviſe yourſelf,* 

Ede. Jam ſure on't, not a word, 

Edin. I hear my father coming, - Pardon me: 
In cunning, I mutt draw my ſword upon you:— 
Draw: — deem to defend yourſelf: Now quit you well, 


Yield ;j— 


Ear. Ai Ang arguments means that they are yet in reality only <vbiſper*d 
orcs. STEEVENS. 

Something of a ſuſpiciaus, queſtionable, and uncertain nature. This is, 
I think the meaning. joansoN. 

Queazy, | believe, rather means delicate, unſettled, what requires to be 

SC 422, þ 2 
handled nic-ly. STEEVENS. 

Queazy is Rill uſed in Devonſhire, to expreſs that ſickiſhneſs of ſto- 
mach which the ſlighteſt diſguſt is apt to provoke, HENLEV. 

5 j. e. on his own behalf, HeNLEvy, 

9 The meaning 18, hive you ſaid nitbing gon the party fermed by bim 
egainſt the duke of Albany? HANMER. 

I cannot but think the line corrupted, and would read: 

A-ainſt his party, fer the duke of Albany? Jonson. 

2 Adviſe yourſe!f.] i. e. conſi der, recollect yourſelf, So, in Twolfih 

Night ; „ Adviſe you what you ſay.” STFEVENS. 


Yield :—come before my father ;—Light, ho, here 

Fly, brother ;—Torches ! torches !—So, farewell, — 

| [ Exit EDGAR, 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion, 
[ awounds his arm. 

Of my more fierce endeavour : I have ſeen drunkards 

Do more than this in ſport.— Father! father! 


Stop, ſtop! No help ? 
Enter GLosTER, and Servants with torches, 


Glo. Now, Edmund, where's the villain ? 

Edm, Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon * 
To ſtand his auſpicious miſtreſs ;— _ 


Gl. But where is he? 
Edm, Look, fir, I bleed, | 
Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 


Edm. Fled this way, fir. When by no means he could 
Gl, Purſue him, ho!—Go after. Exit Ser.] By no 
means,—what ? De 
Eqn. Perſuade me to the murder of your lordſhip ; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
*Gainſt parricides did all their thunders bend ; 
Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ;—Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how loathly oppoſite I ſtood 
To his unnatural purpoſe, in fell motion, 
With his prepared ſword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd mine arm: 
But when he ſaw my beſt alarum'd ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to the encounter, 
Or whether gaſted 3 by the noiſe I made, 
Fulf ſuddenly he fled, 
(Glo, Let him fly far ; 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught ; 
And 


2 This was a proper circumſtance to urge to Gloſter ; who appears, 
by what paſſed between him and his baſtard ſon in a foregoing ſcene, to 
be very ſuperſtitious with regard to this matter, WARBURTON. 

3 Frighted. Jon x so N. 


And found Deſpatch.— The noble duke 4 my maſter, 
My worthy arch 5 and patron, comes to- night: 
| By his authority [ will proclaim it, 
That he, which finds him, ſhall deſerve our thanks, 

Bringing the murderous coward to the ſtake ; 
He, that conceals him, death. 

Edm, When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with cruſt ſpeech $ 
I threaten'd to diſcover him : He replied, 
T hou un poſſaſli ng baftard ! deft thou think, 
If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſal 7 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth, in thee 
Make thy words faith'd? No : what I fhonld deny, 
( As this I would; ay, though thou didſt produce 
My very character, 8s) I'd turn it all 
To thy ſuggeſtion, plot, and damned practice: 
And thou muſt make a dullard of the avorld, 
If they not thought the profits of my denth 
Mere 'very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee feet it. 

Glo, Strong and faſten'd villain! 
Would he deny his letter —I never got him, 

[ Trumpets within, 

Hark, the duke's trumpets! I know not why he comes: 
All ports I'll ar; the villain ſhall not *fcape; 
The duke muſt grant me that: beſiſes, his picture 
I will fend far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him; and of my land, 
Loyal and natural boy, I'll work the means 
To make thee capable,9 
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Ente, 
4 The ſenfe is interruvted. He ſhall be caught and found, be ſpall 
be pun fo. Deſpatch Jounson. 


> Chief; a word now uſcd only in compoſition, as arch-angel, arsb- 
duke, STEEVENS. 


9 Fight is pitched, fixed, ſettled. Cu is ſevere, harſh, vehemently 
a angry. Jou NSONs 
7 Would any opinion that men have repoſed in thy truſt, virtue, &c, 


WARBURTON. 
rs, 5 j. e. my very handwriting. MALoxr. 
to 9 1. e. Capable of ſucceeding to my land, notwithſtanding the legal 
bac of thy illegitimacy, STEEVYI NS. - 
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Enter CoRN WALT, REGan, and Attendants, 


Corn, How now, my noble friend? ſince I came hither, 
(Which I can call but now,) I have heard ſtrange news, 
Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too fhort, 
Which can purſue the offender. How doft, my lord? 
Glo, O, madam, my old heart is crack'd, is crack'd! 
Reg. What, did my father's godſon ſeek your life? 
He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar ? 
G. O, lady, lady, ſhame would have it hid! 
Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father ? 


G. I know not, madam : 
It is too bad, too bad, — 
Fam, Yes, madam, he was. 


Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill affected; 
*Tis they have put him on the old man's death, 
To have the watte and ſpoil of his revenues, 
J have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 
Been well inform'd of them; and with ſuch cautions, 
That, if they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
I'll not be there, | 
Corn, Nor J, aſſure thee, Regan, — 
Edmund, I hear that you have ſhown your father 
A child-like office. 
Edam, "Twas my duty, fir, 
6. He did bewray his practice; and receiv'd 
This hurt you ſee, ſtriving to apprehend him, 
Corn, Is he purſued ? 
Gl», Ay, my good lord, he is. 
Corn. If he be taken, he ſhall! never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm: make your own purpoſe, 
How in my ſ{tr-ngth you pleaſe.— For you, Edmund, 
Whoſe virtue and obedience doth 3 this inſtant 
So much commend itſelf, you ſhall be ours; 
Natures of ſuch deep truſt we ſhall much need; 
You we firſt ſeize on. 


Edin. 


2 1, e. Diſc:er, betray. 


Practice is always uſed by Shakſpeare for inſidious miſchief, STEEVERNS-. 
„ 


3 i. e. Whoſe virtuous obedience, Marx. 


— OR 
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Elm. J ſhall ſerve you, fir, 
Truly, however elſe, 
Glo. For him I thank your grace, 


Corn, You know not why we came to viſit yon. — 
Neg. Thus out of ſeaſon ; threading dark-ey'd night, 
Occaſions, noble Gloſter, of ſome poize,4 
Wherein we muſt have uſe of your advice: 
Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, 
Of differences, which I beſt thought it fit 
To anſwer from our home; 5 the ſeveral meſſengers 
From hence attend deſpatch, Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beitow 
Your needful counſel to our buſinefs, 
Which craves the inſtant uſe. 


Glo, I ſerve you, madam : 
Your graccs are right welcome, [ Exennt, 


SCENE IL 


Before Gloſter's Caftle, 
Euter KENT and Steward, ſeverally, 


Stew. Good dawning to thee, friend: “ Art of the houſe? 
Kent, Ay. 


Stew, Where may we ſet our horſes ? 
Kent. I' the mire. | 


Steau. Pr'ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not, 


Stew, Why, thea I care not for thee. 
Rents 


i. e. of ſome weight or moment, Matrox x. 

5 Nt at home, but at ſome other place. Jon & so. 

Thus the folio. "The quartog—Good even. STELVENS. 

We ſhould read with the toſio-“ Good dawning to thee friend“ The 
latter end of this ſcene ſhows that it pitled in the morning; for when 
Kent is placed in the ſtocks, Cornwall ſays, © There he ſhall fir till 
noon 3 '? and Regan replies, „ Till noon, 'till night: and it paſſed 
yery early in the morning; for Regan tells Gloſter, in the preceding 
; Page, that ſhe had been tbreading dark-ey'd night to come to him. 


M. Masox, 
Vor. VIII. D 
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Kent. If I had thee in Lipſbury pinfold, I would make 


thee care for me. 


Stew, Why doſt thou uſe me thus? I know thee not. 

Kent, Fellow, I know thee, 

Stew, What doſt thou know me for ? 

Kent, A knave; a raſcal, an eater of broken meats; a 
baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three-ſuited, hundred-pound,® 
filthy worſted-ſtocking knave; a lily-liver'd, a&ion-takin 
knave;9 a whorſon, glaſs-gazing, ſuperſerviceable, fnical 
rogue; one-trunk- inheriting ſlave; one that would'ſt be a 
bawd, in way cf good ſervice, and art nothing but the com- 
pm of a knave, beggar, coward, pandar, and the ſon and 

eir of a mongrel bitch: one whom I will beat into clamo- 


rous whining, it thou deny'ſt the leaſt ſyllable of thy addi- 
tion. | 


Steav. 


7 The a'lufion which ſeems to be contained in this line I do not under- 
Rand. In the violent eruption of reproaches which burſts from Kent in 
this dialogue, there are ſome epithets which the commentators have left 
unexpounded, and which Iam not very able to make clear, Of a tbree ſuit- 
ed knawe I know not the meaning, unleſs it be that he has different drefles 
for different occupations. Lily-lwer'd is coxard!y ; white blooded and 
white-live'd are till in vulgar uſe, An ere-trunk-inberiting ſlave, I take 
do be a wearer of old caſt-off clothes, an inheritor of torn breeches. 

Jon x som. 

I do not find the name of Zip/aury : it may be a cant phraſe, with 
ſome corruption, taken from a place where the fines were arbitrary, 
T bree- ſuited ſhould, I believe, be rhird-ſuited, wearing clothes at the 
third band. Edgar, in his pride, had three ſuits only. FARMER, 

Lit ſbuiy finfold may be a cant expieſſion importing the ſame as Lob's 

Sund. 

Töbrte- ſuited knawe might mean, in an age of oftentatious finery like 
that of Shakipeare, one who had no greater change of raiment than three 
feits would furniſh him with. STEEvens. 


S A hundred-pound gentle man is a term of reproach uſed in Middleton's 
Pbœnix, 1607. STEEVE NS, 


9 i. e. a fellow, who, if you beat him, would bring an action for the 
aſlault, inſtead of reſenting it like a man of courage. M. Masox. 

2 i. e. titles, The Stature 1 Hen. V. ch. 5. which directs that in 
certain writs a deſcription ſhould be added to the name of the defendant, 
expreſſive of his eftate, myſtery, degree, &c. is called the ſtatute of 
Additions, Maroxe. | 

Kent is not only boiſterous in his manners, but abuſive in his language. 
His exceſſi ve ribaldry proceeds from an over ſolicitude to prevent being 
diſcovered: like St. Peter's [wearing from a ſim lar motive. HENLEYs 


N 
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fave, o ſtrike, 
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Stego. Why, what a monſtrous fellow art thou, thus to 
rail on one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee ? 
Kent. What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thou 
know'ſt me ? Is it two days ago, fince I tripp'd up thy heels, 
and beat thee, before the king? Draw, you rogue: for, 
though it be night, the moon ſhines; I'll make a ſop o' the 
moonſhine of you: 3 Draw, you whorſon culltonly barber. 
monger,+ draw, [ drawing his ſæuord. 
Stew. Away; I have nothing to do with thee. 
Kent, Draw, you raſcal : you come with letters againſt 
the king; and take vanity the puppet's part,“ againit the 


royalty of her father: Draw, you rogue, or I'll ſo carbonado 


your ſhanks :—draw, you raſcal; come your ways, 
Stew, Help, ho! murder! help! 


Kent, Strike, you ſlave; ſtand, rogue, ſtand; you. neat 
[ beating him. 
Stews 


1 This is equivalent to our modern phraſe of making the fun ſhine 
through any one, But, alluding to the natural philoſophy of that time, it 
is obſcure. The Peripatetics thought, though falſely, that the rays of 
the moen were cold and moiſt. The ſpeaker therefore ſays, he would 
make a ſop of his antagoniſt, which ſhould abſorb the humidity of the 
moon's rays, by letting them into his gutss WARBURTON. 

I much queſtion if our author had fo deep a meaning as is here im- 
puted to him by his more erudite commentators STFEVENS» 

Perhaps here an equivoque was intended. In The Old Shepherd's 
Kalendar, among the diſhes recommended for Pymetyne, © One is egpes 
in moneſbine. FARMER. 

I ſuppoſe he means, that after having beaten the Steward ſufficiently, 
and made his fleſh as ſoft as moiſtened bread, he will lay him flat on the 
ground, like a ſop in a pan, ora tankard. MaLoNne, 

+ Of this word I do not clearly fee the force. Jon xsOoN. | 

Barber-monger may mean, dealer in the lower tradeſmen: a flur upon the 
ſteward, as taking fees for a recommendation to the bufineſs of the 
family. FARMER. 


A barber- monger ; i. e. a fop, who deals much with barbers, to adjuſt 
his hair and beard, M. Masox. 


Barber - monger perhaps means one who conſorts much with barbers, 


M ALONE. 
5 Alluding to the myſteries or allegorical hows, in which vanity, ini- 
quity, and other vices, were perſon fied. Jou xs. 
The deſcription is applicable only to the old moralities, between waich 
and the myſteries there was an eſſential difference. Ri TSR. 
® You mere ſlave, you very flav*. Jonxsox. Ta 
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Stexv, Help ho! murder! murder! 


Enter EDMUND, CoRnwaALL, RxrGAN, GLosTER, and 
Servants, 

Edm, How now? What's the matter? Part. 

Kent. With you, goodman boy, if you pleaſe ; come, I'll 
fleſh you; come on, young maſter. 

Glo, Weapons! arms! What's the matter here? 

Corn, Keep peace, upon your lives; 

He dies, that ſtrikes again: What is the matter? 

Reg. The meſſengers from our ſiſter and the king. 

Corn, What is your difference ? ſpeak, 

Steav. I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. 

Kent. No marvel, you have ſo beſtirr'd your valour, Yor. 
cowardly raſcal, nature diſclaims in thee; a tailor made 
thee. 

Corr, Thou art a ſtrange fellow: a tailor make a man? 

Rent. Ay, a tailor, ſir: a ſtone- cutter, or a painter, could 
not have made him ſo ill, though they had been but two 
hours at the trade. 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel? 

Steno. This ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe life I have ſpar'd, 
At ſuit of his grey beard.— 

Kent, Thou whorſon zed! thou unneceſſary letter? 7 — 
My lord, it you will give me leave, I will tread this unbolt. 
ed villain * into a mortar,” and daub the wall of a jakes wich 
him, —Spare my grey beard, you wagtail ? 

Cor, 


Yeu neat ſlawe, I believe, means no more than you finical raſcal, you 
who are an aſſemblage of foppery and poverty. STEEVENS. 

7 Zed is here probably uſed as a term of contempt, becauſe it is the 
laſt letter in the Engliſh alphabet, and as its place may be ſupplied by 8, 
and the Roman alphabet has it not; neither is it read in any word origi- 
nally Teutonic. In Barret's Alt arie, er Quadruple D:iznary, 1580, it 
is quite omitted, as the author attirms it to be rather a ſyllable than a let- 
ter. C (as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed) cannot be the unneceſſary letter, as 
there are many words in which its place will not be ſupplied by any other, 
as charity, chaſtity, &c. STEEVENS. | 

This is taken from the grammarians of the time. Mulcaſter ſays, 
« Z is much harder argongſt us, and ſeldom ſeen ;—S is become its 


lieutenant general, Tr is lightlie expreſſed in Engliſh, ſaving in foren en- 


franchiſements.”” FAR IFR. 


si. e. unrefined by education, the bran yet in him. Metaphor from 
the bakchouſc, WARBURTON. | 


—— 
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Corn, Peace, ſirrah! 

You beaſtly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kant, Yes, ſir; but anger has a privilege, 

Corn, Why art thou angry ? 

Kent. That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
Who wears no honeſty. Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft häte the holy cords in twain 
Which are too intrinſe t'unlooſe: * ſmooth every paſſion. 
That in the patures of their lords rebels ; 

ring oil to fite, ſnow to their colder noods 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With every gale and vary of their maſters,3 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. — 

A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 4 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as 1 were a fool? 
Gooſe, if 1 had you upon Sarum plain, 

I'd drive ye cackling home to Canelot,s 

Corn, What, art thou mad, old fellow ? 

Gl. ©: How fel! yes out ? f 
Say that. 1 

Kent, No contraries hold more antipathy, 1 
J tan J and ſuch a knave, 

Corn, Why doſt thou call him knave ? What's his offence ? 

Kent, | | 


STEEVENS. 

Ubolted mortar is mortar made of unſifted lime, and theretore to break 
the lumps it is neceſſary to tread it by men in wooden hes. 'I lis zu- 
bolted viilain is therefore this coarſe raſcal, TolLE TT. 

By theſe buly cerds the poet means the natural union between parents, 
and children. The metaphor is taken from the ce df the ſanctuary; 
and the fomenters of family differences are compared to thrfe facrilegious 
rats. The expteſſion is fine and noble. WarguRTON, 

3 The haly n is the bird otherwiſe calted the An- fer. The vulgar 
opinion was, tuat this bird, if hung.up, would vary witu the wind, and by 
that means ſhow from what paint it blew. STEEVENS- 

be frighted countenance of a man ready to fall in a fit, JouNsoNs 

The place where the romances ſay king Arthur kept his court in 
the Weſt; ſo chis allud:s to fome provervial ſpeech in thoſ: ryminces, 

WARBURTON. 

In Somerſetſhire, near Camelot, are many large moors, where are 
bred great quantities of geeſe, ſo that many other places are from bence 
fopplied with quills and feathers. HaN MER. 
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Kent, His countenance likes me not,s 
Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, or his, or hers, 
Kent. Sir, tis my occupation to be plain; 
J tave ſeen better faces in my time, 
'T han ftands on any ſhoulder that I ſee 
Fefore me at this inftant, 
Corn. | This is ſome fellnw, 
Vho, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneſs; and conſtrains the garb, 
Qu: te from his nature: 7 He cannot flaiter, he 
An noneſt mind and plain, —he muſt ſpeak truth: 
An they will take it, fo; if not, he's plain, 
"Theſe kind of knaves 1 know, which in this plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filly ducking obſervants,s 
That ſtretch their duties nicely, 
Kent, Sir, in good ſooth, in ſincere verity, 
Under the allowance of your grand afpeR, 
Whofe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Plœbus' front,9%— 
Corn, What mean'ſt by this? 
Kent, To go out of my dialect, which; ou diſcommend ſo 
much. I know, fir, 1 am no flatterer: he that beguiled 
you, in a plain accent, was a plain knave; which, for my 
| part, 


6 1. e. pleaſes me not. STEEVENS. 


7 Forces his cut/ide or his appearance to ſomething totally different from 
Ris natural diſpoſition. Jon x so. 

9 N19 means implie, or ruſtick. 

„% There was a fourth man in a fi/ly habit,“ meaning Poſthumus in the 
dre is of a peatant. Nicely is with gunctilious folly, Niais, Fr. 

STEEVENS, 
Nicely is, I think, with the utmoſt exactneſs, with an attention to 
the moiſt mirute tr fe. So, in Romeo and Fuilet ; 
« The letter was not nice, but tull of charge, Maroxe, 

Dr. Johnſon in his Dictionary ſays this word means to futter. 
STEEVENS, 

Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is too vague for the purpoſe. To flicker 
is indeed to futter; but in a particular manner, which may be better 


exemplificd by the motion of a flame, than explained by any verbal de- 
ſcription, HENLEY» 


KING LEAR = 
part, Iwill not be, though I ſhould win your diſpleaſure to 


entreat me to it.? 
Cern. What was the offence you gave bim? 
Stew, Never any: 
It pleas'd the king his maſter, very late, 
To ſtrike at me, upon his miſconſtruction; 
When he, conjunct, and flattering his diſpleaſure, 
'Tripp'd me behind; being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthy'd him, got praiſes of the kin 
For him attempting wio was felf-ſubdu'd ; 
And, in the fleſhment * of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here, 


Kent, None of theſe rogues, and cowards, 
But Ajax is their fool. 
Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks, ho! 


You ſtubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, 
We'll teach you — 


Kent, Sir, I am too old to learn: 
Call not your ſtocks for me: I ſerve the king; 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you: 
You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhow too bold malice 
Againſt 

9 Though I ſhould win you, diſpleaſed ag you now are, to like me ſo 
well as to intreat me to be a knave. JounsoNs 

2 A young ſoldier is ſaid to fleſh his ſword, the firſt time he draws 
blood with it. F.efoment, therefore, is here metaphorically applied to the 
firſt act of ſervice which Kent, in his new capatity, had performed for 
his maſter; and, at the ſame time, in a ſarcaſtick ſenſe, as though he 
had eſtzemed it an heroick exploit to trip a man behind, that was actually 
falling, HENLEY. 

3 Meaning, as we ſhould now expreſs it. Ajax is a fool to them, 
there are none of theſe knaves and cowards, that if you believe theme 
ſelves, are not fo brave, that Ajax is a fool compared to them; alluding 
to the ſteward's account of their quarrel, where he ſays of Kent, „This 
ancient ruffian, whoſe life I have ſpared in pity to his gray beard.” When 
a man is compared to one who excels him very much in any art or quality 
—it is a vulgar expreſſion to ſay, „He 1s but a fo! to him.“ 

| M. Maso. 

The foregoing explanation of this paſſage was ſuggeſted alſo by Mr. 
Malone, in his Second Appendix to the Supp. to Sh.uſeare, 8 vo. 1783, in 
oppoſition to an idea of mine, which I readily allow to have been errone- 
Qus. STEEVENS, 

| Ds 
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Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, 
Stocking his meſſenger. 
Corn, Fetch forth the ſtocks: 
As I've life and honour, there ſhall he fit till non. 
Reg. Till noon! till night, my lord; ana al! night too, 
Kent, Why, madam, it 1 were your father's dog, 
You ſhould not ule me fo, 
Reg. Sir, being his knave, ] will, 
| | 97904 « orought out 3 
Corr. This is a fellow of the ſelf-ſame colour 
Our ſiſter ſpeaks of: Come, bring away the ocks. 
Glo, Let me beſeech your grace not to do ſo: 
His fault is much, and the good king his mailer 
Will check him for't : your purpos'd low cortection 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and contemned'ſt wretches, 
For pilferings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 
Are punith'd with: the king muſt take it ill, 
That he's ſo ſlightly valued in his meſſenger, 
Should have Eim thus reftrain'd, 
Corn. I'll anſwer that. 
Reg. My ſiſter may receive it much more worſe, 
To have her gentleman abus'd, aſſaulted, | 
For following her affairs, —Put in his ]- gs, — 
[KENT 7s put in the flocks 4 
Come, my good lord; away. [ Exeunt REG. and CORN, 
G15. 1 am ſorry for thee, friend; *tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, ; 
Will not be rubb'd, nor ſtopp'd: 5 I'Il entreat for thee. 
Kent. Pray, do not, hr: I have watch'd and travell'd 
hard; | 
Some time I ſhall ſlecp out, the reſt III whiſtle, 
A gocd man's fortune may grow out at heels: 
Give you good morrow | 
Glo. 
3 This is not the firſt time that ſtocks had been introduced on the 
ſtage. In Hick-ſcorncr, which was printed early in the reign of Xing 
Hemy VIII. Pi is put into them, and left there till he is freed by 
Perſervernunce and Contemlaryon, STEEVENS» 
+ It ſhould be remembered, that formerly in great houſes, as fill in 


ſome colleges, there were moveable flocks tor the correction of the ſer- 
vants. FARMER, 


5 Metaphor from bowling. WARBURTON. 
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Eh, The duke's to blame in this; twill be ill taken. 
[ Exit, 
Kent. Good king, that muſt approve the common ſaw ! © 
Thou out of heaven's benediction com'ſt 
To the warm ſun! 
Approach, thou heacon to this under globe, 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruſe this letter! —- Nothing almoſt fees miracles, 
But miſery :—1I know, 'tis from Cordelia; 
Who hath molt fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obſcured courſe ; and ſhall find time 
From this enormous ſtate, — ſeeh ing to give 
Loſſes their remedies ; *—All weary and o'er-watch'd, 


Take 


6 That art now to exemplify the common proverb, That cut ef, &c. 
That changeſt better for wor. Hanmer obſerves, that it is a proverbial 
ſaying, appli-d to thoſe who are turned out of houſe and home to the open 
weather. It was perhaps firſt uſ:d of men difmilled from an hoſpital, or 
houſe of charity, ſuch as was ereed formerly in many places for travel- 
lers. Thote houſes had names properly enough alluded to by beawer's: 
benedifiion. Jon N SON. 

Kent was not thinking of the King's being turned out of horſe and beme 
to the open wweather, a miſery which he has not yet experienced, but of his 
being likely to receive a worſe reception from Regan than that which he 
had already experienced from his eld-r daughter Goneril, Hanmer 
therefore certainly miſunderſtood the paſſage. MaArLoNE. 

7 This paſſage, which ſome of the editors have degraded es ſpurious, 
to the margin, and others have ſilently altered, I have faithfully printed 
according to the quarto, from which the 1oliv differs only in punctuation. 
The paſſage is very obſcure, if not corruyt. Perhaps it may be red thus 
Cordelia has been informed 

Of my obſcu d courſe, and ſhall find time 
From this enormous ſtate- ſee king, to give 
Loſſes their remedios. 

Cordelia is informed of our atfaits, and when the enormous care of ſeek 
me her fortune will allow her time, the will employ it in remedying loſſes. 
This is harſh 3 perhaps fanething better may be found. I have at leaſt 
ſupplied the genuine reading of the old copies. Enrmczs is unwonted, out 
of rule, out of the ordinary courte of things. ſokN sR. 

I confefs I do not und-ritand this pailage, unlefs it may be conſider- 
ed as divided farts of Cordelia's letter, Winch he is reading to. himſelf by 
moonlight: It certainly conveys the ſenſe of what the would have ſaid. 
In reading a letter, it is natural enough to dwell on thoſe circumitances 
in it that promiſe the change in our affairs which we moſt with for; und 
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Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This thametul lodging. 


Fortune, 


Kent having rezd Cordeha's aſſurances that ſhe will find a time to free 
the injured from the enormous miſtule of Regan, is willing to go to fleep 
with that pleaſing reflection uppermoſt in his mind. But this is mere 
conjecture, STEEVENS. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage cannot be right; for although 
in the old ballad whence this play is ſuppoſed to be tiken, Cordelia is 
torced to ſeek her fortune, in the play itfelf ſhe is queen of France, and 
has no fortune to ſeek; but it is more difficult to diſcover the real me an- 
ing of this ſpeech, than to refute his conjecture. It ſeems to me, that 
the verb, hall find, is not governed by the word Cordelia, but by the 
pronoun J, in the beginning of the ſentence; and that the words from this 
enormous ſlate, do not refer to Cordelia, but to Kent himſelf, dreſſed like 
a clown, and condemned to the ſtocks, —an enormous ſtate indeed for a 
man of his high rank. 

The difficulty of this paſſage has ariſen from a miſtake in all the form- 
er editors, who have printed theſe three lines, as if they were a quota» 
tion from Cordelia's letter, whereas they are in fact the words of Kent 
himſelf; let the reader conſider them in that light, as part of Kent's own 
ſpeech, the obſcuri:y is at an end, and the meaning is clearly this: 
«« know that the letter is from Cordelia, (who hath been informed of 
my obſcured courſe) and ſhall gain time, by this ſtrange diſguiſe and 
fGtuation, which I ſhall employ in ſeeking to remedy our preſent lofles,?? 

M. Masoxn, 

Notwithſtanding the ingenuity and confidence of Mr. M. Maſon, 
(who bas not however done juſtice to his own idea) I cannot but concur 
with r. Stecvens, in aſcilbing theſe. broken expreſſions to the letter of 
Cordelia.—For, if the words were Kent's, there will be no int' mation 
from the letter that can give the leaſt infight to Cord-lia's deſign; and 
the only apparent purport of it will be, to tell Kent that the knew his 
fituation. Put exc'ufive of this conſideration, what hopes could Kent 
entertain, in a condition fo deplorable as his—unlefs Cordelia ſhould take 
an opportunity, from the anarchy of the kingdom, and the broils ſubſiſt- 
ing between Albany and Coy nwill of finding a time, to give s thor re- 
midics — Curan bad befo:e mentioned to Lumund, the rumour of wars 
toward, between theſe dukes, This report had reached Cordelia, Who, 
having alſo d:ſcoveorcd the ſituation and fidelity of Kent, writes to inform 
him, that ſhe ſhuu'id avail herſelf of the firſt opportunity which the enor= 
mities of the times might ofter, of reftoring him to her father's favour, 
and her father to his kingdom, | See Ad III. ſc. i. Act IV. ſc. ii.] 
| HENL+#Ys 

In the old copies theſe words are printed in the ſame character as the 
reſt of the ſpeech. I have adhered to them, not conceiving that they 
form any part of Cordelia's letter, or that any part of it is or can be read 
by Kent, He withes for the riling of the ſon, that he may read it. I 

ſoſpect 


| KING LEAK: 5g 
Fortune, good night; ſinile once more; turn thy wheel! 
[ He fleepis 
SCENE III. 
1 | A Part of the Heath, 


| Euter E.DGAR, 


Eg. J heard myſelf proclaim'd ; 

And, 1 the happy hollow of a tree, 

Eſcap'd the hunt. No port is free; no place, 

That guard, and moſt unuſual vigilance, 

Does not attend my taking, While J may ſcape, 

I will preſerve myſelf: and am be thought 

To take the baſeſt and moſt pooreſt ſhape, 

That ever penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beaſt: my face I'll grime with filth 

Blanket my loins; elf all my hair in knots ; 9 

And with preſented nakedneſs out. face 

The winds, and perſecutions of the ſky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam Nee who, with roaring VOICES, | 
Strike 

ſuſpe &i that two half lines have wo loſt between the words ſtate and 

ſeek ing. This enormius ſtate means, I think, the confuſion ſubfiſting in 


the ſtate, in conſequence of the diſcord which had ariſen between the 
dukes of Albany and Cornwall; oi which Kent hopes Cordelia. will 
avail herſelf. RIALoN E. 

My reaſon for concurring with former editors in a ſuppoſition that the 
moon, not the ſun, was meant by the beacon, aroſe from a confideration 
that the term, beacon, was more applicable to the mon, being, like that 
planet, only deſigned for night-ſervice. STEEVENS. 

9 Hair thus knorted, was vulgarly ſuppoſed to be the work of elves 
and fairies in the night. STEEVzxS. 

In The Bell-man of Londen, by Decker, 5th edit. 1640, is the fol- 
lowing account of one of theſe characters, under the title of an Mrabam- 
Man. «« he ſweares he hath been in Bedlam, and will talke fran- 
tickely of purpoſe : you ſee pinres ſtuck in ſundry places of his naked fleſhy 
eſpecially in his armes, which paine he gladly puts himſelfe to, only to 
make you believe he is out of his wits, He calles bimſelfe by the name 
of Pore Tom, and comming near any body cries out, Por Tom is a-celd. 
Of theſe Abrabam men, ſome be exce :eding merry, and doe nothing but 
ſing ſongs laſhioned out of their owne braines ; jome will dance, others 


wil 


ws 
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Strike in their numb'd and mortified bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks,3 nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages,4 ſheep-cotes, and mills, 

Sometime with lunatick bans,s ſometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity.--Poor Turlygood ! poor 'Fom! © 
That's ſomething yet ;—Edgar I nothing am.” [ Exits 


will doe nothing but either laugh or weepe : others arc dogged, an! ſo 
ſullen both in loke and ſp-ech, that ſpying but a ſmall company in a 
houſe, they boldly and bluntly enter, compelling the ſervants through feare 
to give them what they demand.“ 

To ſpam Abraham, a cant term, ſtiſl in uſe among ſailors and the vul- 
gar, may have this origin. STEEVENS, 

3 j. e. ſkewers. STEEVENS» 

Stec vens is right: the excnymus, of which the beſt ſkewers are made, 
is called prick-wood, M. Masox. 

+ Pelting is uſcd by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe of beggarly : I ſuppoſe 
from gelt a kin, The poor being generally cloathed in leather. 

WARBURTON, 

Pelting is, I believe, only an accidential depravation of petty. 

For NSOox. 

5 'To ben, is to curſe, 

0 We mould read Trr/upir, In the fourteenth century there was 2 
new ſpecies of gipſies, called Tuns, a fraternity of naked beggars, which 
ran up and down Europe. However, the church of Rome hath dignified 
them with the game of beretics, and actually burned ſome of them at 
Paris. But what ſort of religioniits they were, appears from Genebrard's 
arcount of them, „ Turlupin Cynicorum ſeam ſuſcitantes, de nud;- 
tate pudendorum, & publico coitu,” Plainiy, nothing but a band of 
Tem-0-Bediams. WARBURTON, 

Hanmer readg—focr Turluru. Ic is probable the word Turlygo:d was 
the common corrupt pronunciation. JoHNgON, 

7 As Edgar I am outlawed, dead in l,; I have no longer any politi- 
cal exiſtence. Jon NSN. 

The critick's idea is both tog complex and too pueriie for one in Ede 
gar's ſituation. He is purſued, it ſeems, and proclal ned, i. e. a reward 
has been offered for taking or killing him. In «:fiuming this character, 
lays he, I may preſerve myſelf 3 as Edgar I am inevitably gone. 

| R1TsoN, 

Perhaps the meaning is, As poor Tom, I may exiſt ; appearing as 

Edgar, I am lot, MaLoxE, 


SCENE 


—_— — 
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SCENE IV. 
Before Gloſter's Caſile.* 


Enter LI AR, Fool, aud Gentleman. 


Lear. Tis ſtrange, that they ſhould ſo depart from home, 
And not ſend back my meſſenger. 

Gent, | As ] learn'd, 
The night before there was no purpoſe in them 
Of this remove, | 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble maſter ! 

Lear, How! 
Mak'ft thou this ſhame thy paſtime ? 

Kent, No, my lord, 

Fil. Ha, ha; look! he wears cruel garters ! 9 [orſes are 
tied by the heads; dogs, and bears, by the neck; monkics by 

the 


It is not very clearly diſcovered why Lear comes hither. In the 
for-going part he ſent a letter to Gloſter 3 but n» hint is given of its 
contents. He ſeems to have gone to viſit Gloſter while Cornwall and 
Regan might prepare to entertan him. Jon NSON. 


It is plain, I think, that Lear comes to the earl of Gloceſter's in con- 
ſcquence of his having been at the duke of Cornwall's and having heard 
there, that his fon and daughter were gone to the earl of Gloceſter's. 
His firſt words thow this; „i range that they (Cornwall and Regan) 
fond fo depart from bome, and not ſend back my meſſenger (Kent).“ It is 
clear alſo trom Kent's ſpeech in this ſcene, that he went directly from 
Lear to the duke of Cornwall's, and delivered his letters, but, initead of 
being ſent back with any anſwer, was ordered to follow the duke and 
ducheſs to the earl of Gloceſter's. But what then is the meaning of 
Lear's order to Kent ia the preceding act, ſcene v. G9 you before to Glo- 
ceſter quith theſe letters. The obvious meaning, and what will agree 
beſt with the courſe of the ſubſequent events, is, that the duke oi Corn« 
wall and his wife were then reſiding at Gloceſter. Why Shakipeare 
ihould chooſe to ſuppoſe them at Gloceſtcr, rather than at any other city, 
is a different queſtion. Perhaps he might think, that Gloſter implied 
ſuch a neighbourhood to the earl of Gloceſter's caſtle, as Eis ſtory re- 
quired, TyKwHITT. 


9 I believe a quibble was here intended. Crezoel ſignifies wworfled, of 
which ſtockings, garters, night-caps, &C, are made. STEEVENSs 
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the loins, and men by the legs: when a man is over-luſty 2 at 
legs, then he wears wooden nether-ſtoe'.s.3 


Lear, What's he, that hath ſo much thy place miſtook 


_ To ſet thee here? 


Kent, It is both he and ſhe, 
Your ſon and daughter, 

Lear, No. 

Kent. Yes. 


Lear. No, I ſay, 

Kent. I ſay, yea. 

Lear, No, no; they would not, 

Kent, Yes, they have. 

Lear, By Jupiter, I ſwear no, 

Kent. By Juno, I ſwear, ay. 

Lear. They durſt not do't ; 
They could not, would not do't ; *tis worſe than murder, 
To do upon reſpect ſuch violent outrage : 4 
Reſolve me, with all modeſt haſte, which way 
Thou might'ſt deſerve, or they impoſe, this uſage, 
Coming from us. 

Kent, My lord, when at their home 
T did commend your highneſs' letters to them, 
Ere I was riſen from the place that ſhow'd 
My duty kneeling, came there a recking poſt, 
Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs, panting forth 
From Goneril his miſtreſs, falutations ; 
Delivered letters, ſpite of untermiſſion, 5 


Which 


2 Over. luſty in this place has a double fignification. Luſtineſi anciently 
meant ſaucin'ſs. STEEVENS. 


3 Nether fticks is the old word for ftickings, Breeches were at that time 
called „men's overſtickes.” 

The ſto kings were formerly ſewed to the breeches. SrEEV ENS. 

+ To violate the publick and yenerable character of a meſlenger from 
the king. Jonnsoxn. 

To do an outrage upon ri ſpecꝭ, does not, I believe, Primarily mean, to / 
behave outrageouſly to perſons of a reſpectabſe character, (though that in ' 
ſubſtance is the fenſe of the words,) but rather, to be ge deficient in 
reſpect to thoſæ who are entitled to it, conſidering reſpect as perſonified, 

M ALONE. 

5 Intermigien, for another meſſage, which they had then beture them, 


0 


x 
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Which preſently they read : on whoſe contents, 
They ſummon'd up their meiny, “ ſtraight took horſe z 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leiſure of their anſwer ; gave me cold looks: 
And meeting here the other meilenger, 
Whoſe welcome, I perceiv'd, had poiſon'd mine, 
(Being the very fellow that of late 
Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſs,) 
Having more man than wit about me, drew ; 
He rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries 2 
Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs worth 
Ihe ſhame which here it ſuffers, 
Fol. Winter's not gone yet,” if the wild geeſe fly that way, 
Fathers, that wear rags, 
Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers, that bear bags, 
Shall ſee their children kind, 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne'er turns the key to the poor, 
Put, for all this, thou ſhalt have as many dolours® for thy 
daughters, 9 as thou can'lt tell in a year, 

Lear, 
to conſider of; called intermiſſion, becauſe it came between their leiſure 
and the ſteward's meſſage, WARBURTON. 

Stite of intermiſſion is without pauſe, wwitbaut fuffering time to intirvene, 

STEEVENS, 

Spite of intern ſſian, perhaps means in ſpite of, or without regarding, 
that metlage wulch itervened, and which was entitled to preeedent 
attentions 

Spite of intermiſſicn, however, may mean, in ſpite of being obliged to 
pauic and take breath, after having panted forth the ſalutation from his 
iniftreſs. Maroxe. 

0 M-iry, i. e. people. Por x. 

Though the word meiny be now obſolete, the word menial, which is 
derived from it, is tl! in ufe, On obe contents, means the contents 
of which, M. Maso. 

Menial is by fome derived from ſervants being intra moenia or domeſticks, 
An ety mology favoured by the Roman termination of the word. Many, 
in Kent's feliz, for train or retinue was ulcd ſo late as Dryden's time. 

7 If this be their behaviour, the king's troubles Rage, 3 
end. Jon xs. 9 | 9"? TIM 

9 Quibble intended between do ours and dollars, HANNMER. 

9 i. e. on account of thy daughters* ingratitude. In the firſt part of 

| the 
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Lear, O, how this mother * ſwells up toward my heart? 
Hyſterica faſffis ! down, thou climbing ſorrow, 
Thy element's below !— Where is this daughter ? 

Kent, With the earl, fir, here within. 

Lear. Follow me not ? 
Stay here. Exit. 

Gent. Made you no more offence than what you ſpeak. of? 

Kent, None, 
How chance the king comes with ſo ſmall a train ? 

Fol. An thou hadſt heen ſet i' the locks for that queſtion, 
thou hadſt well deſerved it, 

Kant. Why, fool ? | 

Fool. We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant,“ to teach thee 

there's 


the ſentence dh, is underſtood in its true ſenſe ; in the latter part it is 
taken for Gellar s. Matong. 

* Lear here affects to paſs off the ſwelling of his heart ready to bu: ſt 
with grief and indignation, for the diſeaſe called the Mr, or Hyforica 
Paſſi, which, in our author's time, was not thought peculiar to women 
only. In Harſnet's Declaration of Popiſh Inpeſtures, Rickard Maity, Gent, 
one of the pretended demoniacs, depoles, p. 226, that the firtt might 
that he came to Denham, the (eat of Mr. Peckaun, where theſe im- 
roſtures were managed, he was ſomewhat cvill at eale, and he grew 
worſe and worſe with an old Cciſ-ate that hc had, and which the es 
perſuaded him was from the poſſe ſl.on of the devil, viz. „ The viicates 
J ſpake of was a ſpice of the Maber, whercw:ih I had bene troubled... 
be fore my going into Fraunce: whether I doe rightly term it the Mer 
or no, I knowe not.. When 1 was licke ot ths d feaſ2 in Fraunce, a 
Scottiſh doctor of phy ſick then in Paris, called it, as I remember, Fer- 
tiginem Capitis. Itrifeth , . . . of a winde in the boitome of the belly, 
and proceeding with a great ſwelling, caufeth a v-ry painful collicke in 
the ſtomack, and an extraordinary g'ddines in the head.” 

It is at leaft very probable, that Shakipeare would not have thought of 
making Lear affect to have the Hy/?er c& Paſſion, or Mother, if this paſ- 
fage in Harſnet's pamphlet had not fugg: (td it to him, when he was 
ſelecting the other particulars rom it, in order to furniſh out his charace 


ter of Tom of Bedlam, to whom this demoniaczi givberith is admitably 


adapted, PERCY. 

In p. 25 of the above pamphlet it is ſaid “ Ma: Maynie had a ſpice 
of the I ſterica paſſio, as ſee nis, from his youth, he himſelfe terms it the 
Mobber. RIT SON. 

3 & Go to the ant, thou ſluggard, (ſays Solomon,) learn her ways, 
and be wiſe; which having no guide, over-ſeer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the ſummer, and gatheieth her food in the harveſt.” 

By this allufion more is meant thau is ex preſicd. If, fays the Fool, 
7 you 
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there's no lahouring in the winter, All that follow their noſes 
are icd by their eyes, but blind men; and there's not a noſe 
among twenty, but can ſmell him that's ftinking. 4 Let go 
thy hold, when a great wheel runs down 4 hill, leſt it break 
thy neck with follow ing it; but the great one that goes up 
the hill, Jet him draw thee after. Waen a wiſe man gives 
hee 5 better counſel, give me mine again: 1 would have 
none but knaves follow it, ſince a fool gives it. 
That, fir, which ſerves and ſeeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. 
Put I will tarry ; the fool will Ray, 
And let © the wide man fly; 
The knave turns fool, that runs away 


The ſool no knave, perdy, Kent, 


yon had been ſchool'd by the ant, you would have known that the king's 
train, like that fagacious animal, prefer the ſummer of proſperity to the 
cotTer ſeaſon of adverſity, from which no protit can b; derived; and 
detert him, whoſe „ mellow hangings” have been ſhaken down, and 
wi'o by one winter's bruſh'“ has been left “open and bare for every 
ſtorm that blows.“ MALONE. 

+ The word tventy refers to the n:ſes of the blind men, and not to the 
men in general. STEEVINS. 

Mr M. Maſon ſuppoſes we ſhould read finting, What the Fool, ſays 
he, wants to d:{cribe is, the ſagacity of mankind, in finding out the man 
whoſe fortunes ate declining, Rregv. 

JS:iniig is the true reading. STEEVENS. 

5 One cannot too much commend the caution which our moral poet 
eſ-:, on all occaſions, to prevent his ſentiment from being perverſely 
taken. $5 hore, having given an ironical precept in commendation 
perfidy and baſe deſertion of the unfortunate, for fear it ſhould be under» 
ſtood ſ-rioully, though delivered by his buffoon or j-it-r, he has the 
precaution to add this beautiful corrective, full of fine ſenſe 1 
would have none but knaves tol!ow it, fince a fool gives it.“ 

WARBURTON,s 
© I think this paſſage erroneous, though boch the copies coacur. The 
ſenſe wil! be mend-d if we read ; 
But WII tarry ; the fool will tay, 
And lei the wiſe man ſly ; 
The foo! turns knave, that runs away; 
The knave no fool, 


That I ſtay with the King is a proof that I am a fool; the wiſe mem 
are deſ-riing him. Taere is Kknavery in this deſertion, but thete 13.86 
folly. jJounsone 


| 
| 
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Kent. Where learn'd you this, fool ? 
Fool. Not i' the ſtocks, fool. 


Re. enter LEAR, with GLos TER. 
Lear. Deny to ſpeak with me? They are fick? they are 
weary ? 
They have travell'd hard to-night ? Mere fetches ; 
The images of revolt and flying off! 
Fetch me a better anſwer. 
Glo. My dear lord, 
You know the fiery quality of the duke; 
How unremoveable and fix'd he is 
In his own courſe. 
Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confuſion !— 
Fiery ? what quality ? Why, Gloſter, Gloſter, 
F'd ſpeak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife, 
Glo, Well, my good lord, I have inform'd them ſo, 
Lear, Inform'd them! Doſt thou underſtand me, man? 
Glo, Ay, my good lord, 
Lear. * king would ſpeak with Cornwall; the dear 
ather 
Would with his daughter ſpeak, commands ber ſervice: 
Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood !— 
Fiery? the fiery duke ?—Tell the hot duke, that— 
No, but not yet :—may be, he is not well: 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound; we are not ourſelves, 
When nature, being oppreſs'd, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body: I'll forbear; 
And am fallen out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man. Death on my ſlate! wherefore 
[ looking ou RENT, 

Should he fit here? This act perſuades me, 
That this remotion 7 of the duke and her 
Is practice only s Give me my ſervant forth: 
Go, tell the duke and his wife, I'd ſpeak with them, 1 

o. 


7 From their own houſe to that of the earl of Gloſter, Maroxs. 
d Practice is in Shak(ſpeare, and other old writers, ufed commonly in 
anill ſenſe for unlazoful ariifice, JOHNSON 


| 
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Now, preſently : bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry, Sleep to death. | 
Glo. I'd have all well betwixt you. [ Exit, 
Lear. O me, my heart, my riſing heart !Pbnt, down. 
Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney * did to the eels, 
when ſhe put them i' the paſte 3 alive; ſhe rapp'd em o' the 
coxcombs with a ſtick, and cry'd, Down, awanton's, do un: 


*Twas her brother, that, in pure kindueſs to his horſe, but- 
ter'd his hay, 


Enter 


9 This, as it ſtands, appears to be a mere nonſenſical rhapſody.— 
Perhaps we ſhould read—Deatb to fleep inſtead of Sleep to death. 

M. Maso. 

2 It js not eaſy to determine the exact power of this term of contempt, 
which, as the editor of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer obſerves, might 
have been 01 iginally borrowed from the kitchen, From the ancient bal- 
lad of The Turnament of Tottenham, publiſhed by Dr. Percy in his ſecond 
volume of Arcient Poetry, p. 24, it ſhould ſeem to fignify a cook ; 

« At that feaſt were they ſerved in rich array 
« Every five and five had a cokeney.” 
i. e. acook, or ſcullion, to attend them. 

Shak ſpeare, how-ver, in Twelfth Night, makes his Clown ſay, 1 
am afraid this great lubber the world, will prove a cockney.”” In this 
— it ſeems to have a ſignification not unlike that which it bears at 
pretent, 

See the notes on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 263. 
where the reader will meet with more information on this ſubject. 

STEEVENS. 

Cockenay, as Dr. Percy imagines, cannot be a cook or-ſcullion, but is 
ſome diſh which 1 am unable to afcertain. My authority is the following. 
epigram from Davies: 

He that comes every day, hall have a cock nay, 
And he that comes but now and then, thall have a fat hen.“ 
Ep. on Eng. Prov. 179. 
WHALLEYs 

Mr. Malone expreſſes his doubt whether cockney means a ſcullion, & c. 
in Turnament of Totterham ; and to the lines already quoted from J. 
Davies's Scourge of Fly, adds the two next: 

« But cocks that to hens come but now and then, 
& Shall have a cox&-xay, not the fat hen.“ 

T have been lately informed by an od lady that, during her childhood, 
ſhe remembers having eaten a Kind of ſugar pellets called at that time 
cec kneys. STEFVENS: Ty: 

> Hinting that the eel and Lear are in the ſame danger, Jon x son. 

1 1s reference is not ſufficiently expla ned. The paſte, or cruſt of 4 
Pie, ia vnakiprare's time, was Called a coffins HENLEY. 


| 
| 
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Enter Cox *wAlt, REAN, GLOSTER, and Servants, 
Lear. Good morrow to you both. 
Corn, Hail to your grace! 
[REST H jet at liberty. 
Reg. I am glad to ſee your highneſe. 
Lear, Regan, I think you are; I know what reaſon 
J have to think ſo: if thou ſhould'ſt not be glad, 
Sepulch'ring an adultteſs.— O, Are vou tree ? [ 7; 1 ENT, 
Some other time for that, —Beloved Regan, 
Thy ſiſter's raught : O Regan, ſhe hach tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture, here,“ — 
1 ports to his heart, 
J can ſcarce ſpeak to thee z thou'lt not believe, 
Of how deprav'd a quality —© Regan! 
Reg. | pray you, hr, take patience ; I have hope, 
You lefs know how to value her deſert, 
Than ſhe to ſcant her duty.“ 
Lear, Say, how is that? 
Reg. 1 cannot think, my fiſter in the leaſt 
Would fail her obligation: If, fir, perchance, 
She have reſtrain'd the riots of your followers, 
Tis on ſuch ground, and to ſuch wholeſome end, 
As clears her from all blame. 
Lear, My curſes on her! 
Reg. 
* Alluding to the fable of Prometheus, Wa BUN TON, 


5 The word ſcant is directly contra; to the ſenie intended, The 
quarto reads ; 


— ſlack her duty, 

which is no better. May we not change it thus: 
You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
Than the to ſcan her duty. 

To ſcan may be to meaſure or proportion, Vet our author uſes his n2g2» 
tives with ſuch licentiouineſs, that it is Hardly ſafe to make any alterations 
—Scart may mean to adapt, to fit, to pr perton; Which ſenſe ſeems Rill 
to be retained in the mechanical term ſcant ung JOHNSON. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer had propoſed this cha ig* of ſcart into ſcan 3 but 
ſurely no alteration is neceſſary. The other reading ſlack, would 
anſwer as well. You leſs know how to value her deſert, . than ſac 
(knows) to ſcant ker duty, i. ©. than ſhe can be capable of being wanting 
in her tuty, I have at leaſt given the in end mcauing of the paſſage, 
STERLVE HS. 
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Reg. O, ſir, you are old; 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her conſine: you ſhould be ru! d, and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your ſtate 
Better than you yourſelf : Iherefore, I pray you, 
That ro our filter you do make return; 
Say, you have wrong'd her, tir, 

Lear, Aſk her forgiveneſs ? 
Do you but mark how this becomes the houſe ; “ 
Dear dinghter, I confeſs that I am old; 
Age is unneceſſary d on my knees I beg, IKneeling. 
That you'll v,uchjafe me raiment, bed, æud food. 

Reg. Good fir, no more; theſe are unſightly tricks: 
Return you to my ſiſter, 

car. Never, Regan: 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 
Look'd black upon me; ® ſtruck me with her tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent-like, upon the very heart ;— 


All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 


On her ingrateful top ! Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs ! 


Corn, Fie, fie, fie! 


Lear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes! Infect her beauty, 


You fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall and blaſt her pride! 9 


Reg, 


& The order of families, duties of relation. WARBURTON. 


7 j. e. Old age has few wants. Toy x$0N. 


This uſage of the word unneceſſary is quite without example; and I be. 
lie ve my learned coa4jutor has rather improved than explained the mean» 
ing of his author, who ſeems to have defigned to ſay no mor? than that 
it ſ--ms wnneceſſary to children that the lives of their parents ſhould be 
Prolenged. Age is unneceſſary, may mean, od people are uſeleſs. 

STEEVENS. 

Unneceſſary in Lear's ſpeech, I believe, means—in wart of neceſfariety 
unable to procure them, "VYRWHITT. 

© To lock black, may eaſily be explain'd to le clordy or gloomy, 


| Jon NSON, 
9 Fall is, I think, uſed here as an active verb, fignifying ro humble 
er pull down, MALoN Ek. 


I ſee no occaſion for ſuppoſing with Maone, that the word fall is 
de 


boy 
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Rep. O the bleſt gods! 
| So will you wiſh on me, when the raſh mood's on, 
| Lear. No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my curſe 
| Thy tender-hefted nature * ſhall not give 1 
Thee o'er to harſhneſs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine | 
Do comfort, and not burn: *Tis not in thee „ 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes, 3 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in: thou better know'ſt 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courteſy, dues of gratitude ; 
Thy half o' the kingdom haſt thou not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd, 
Reg. Good fir, to the purpoſe, 
[Trumpets withix, 
Lear. Who put my man i' the ſtocks ? 
Corn. What trumpet's that? 


Enter STEW ARD. 
Reg. I know't, my ſiſter's :4 this approves her letter, 


T hat 


be conſidered in an active ſenſe, as ſignifying to bumble or pull down ; it 
appears to me to be uſed in this paſſage in its common acceptation; and 
that the plain meaning is this, «© You fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn up by the 
ſun in order to fall down again and blaſt her pride. M. Maso. 
I once propoſed the ſame explanation to Dr. Johnſon, but he would 
. not receive it. STEEVENS. 
| 2 Hefted ſeems to mean the ſame as Bheawed. Tender befted, i. e. 
whoſe boſom is agitated by tender pathons. The formation of ſuch a par- 
ticiple, 1 believe, cannot be grammatically accounted for, Shak ſpeare 
uſes befts for beawvings in The Winter's Tale, Act II. Heſt is an old word 
' Ggnifying command, STEEVENS. 
3 To contract my allowances or proportions ſettled. Jon xsoR. 
A fizer is one of the loweſt rank cf ſtudents at Cambridge, and lives 
on a ſtated allowance. 
Sizes are certain portions of bread, beer, or other vituals, which in 
ublick ſocieties are ſet down to the account of particular perſons: a 
word ſtill ufed in co!l:ges. | 
Size ſometimes means compary ; and I ſuppoſe a barbal ſiæe is a bearded 
company. STEEVENS. | 
+ Thus, in Othello: 
«© The Moor, —[ knoxv bis trumpet.” | 
It hould.ſecm from boch theſe paſſages, and others that might be 
9 4 quoted, 


= 
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That ſhe would ſoon be here.—Is your lady come? 

Lear. his is a ſlave, whoſe eaſy-borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows :— 
Out, varlet, from my fight ! 


Corn, What means your grace? 
Lear, Who ſtock'd my ſervant? Regan, I have good 
hope 
Thou didft not know of 't,—Who comes here? O heavens, 


Euter GoNERIL. 


If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 

Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old,s 

Make it your cauſe ; fend down, and take my part! 

Art not aſham'd to look upon this beard ?— [(% Gon, 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 


Go». Why not by the hand, fir? How have I offended? 
All's not offence, that indiſeretion finds,® 
And dotage terms ſo, 


Lear, O, fides ou are too tough! 
Will you yet hold - Ho came my man i' the ſtocks? 
Corn. I ſet him there, fir : but his own diforders 

Deſerv'd much leſs advancement,” 


Lea Ye 


quoted, that the approach of great perſonages was announced by ſome 
diſtinguiſhing note or tune appropriately vſed by their own trumpeters. 
Cornwall knows not the preſent found 3 but to Regan, who had often 
heard her iter's trumpet, the firſt flouriſh of it was as familiar as was 
that of the Moor to the ears of lago. STEEvENS. 

Ss Mr. Upton has proved by irreſiſtible authority, that to allow ſigni- 
fies not only to permit, but to approve, and has deſervedly replaced the 
old reading, which Dr. Warburton had changed into ballzww obedience, not 
recolle ting the ſcripture expreſſion, The Lord alloweth the righteous, 
Pſalm, xi, ver. 6. Dr. Warburton might have found the emendation 
which he propoſed, in Tate's alteration of King Lear, which was firſt 
publiſhed in 1687. STEEVENS. 


© Finds is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe as when a jury is ſaid to find a 
bill, to which it is an alluſion. EpwarDs. 

To nd is litile mere than to think, The French uſe their word treu- 
ver in the ſame ſenſe ; and we Mtili ſay I find time tedious, or I find com- 
pany troubleſome, without thinking on a jury. STEEVENS» 

The word adwancement is ironically uſed for conſpicuouſneſs of puniſh< 


ment; as We now ay a man is advanced to the zillory, We ſhould read: 


— but 
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Lear, You ! did you? 
Reg, I pray you, father, being weak, ſcem ſo.s 
Tf, till the expiration of your month, \ 
You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 
Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me; 
I am now from home, and out of that proviſion 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment, 
Lear, Return to her, and fifty men diſraiſs'd ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe 
To wage 9 againſt the enmity o' the air; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, — 
Neceflity's ſharp pinch ! —Returna with her? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerleſs took 
Our youngeit born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, ſquire-like, penſion beg 
To kecp baſe life 2 afoot :—Return with her? 
Perſuade me rather to be ſlave and ſumpter 3 
To this deteſted groom, _ [ Looking on the Steward. 
Gon. At, our choice, fir, 
Lear. I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad; 5 
J will not trouble thee, my child; farewell : | 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: — | 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or, rather, a diſcaſe that's in my fleſh, i 
To Which 


—— but his own diſorders 
Deſ-rv'd much more advancement. JoxNns0N. | | 


By leſs advancement is meant, a ſtill worſe or more diſgraceful fituation 
a fituation not fo reputable. PERCY» 

Cornwall certainly means, that Kent's diſorders had entitled him even 
to a poſt f || fs honour than the ſtocks. STEEVENS. f 

s The meaning is, ſince you are weak be content to think yourſelf 
weak, Jon Nos Nx. 

9 To wage is often ufed abſolutely without the word war after it, and 
yet fignifies to make war, as before in this play: 

My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againſt thine enemies. 

The words—receſſity's ſharp pinch ! appear to be the reflection of Lear 
on the wretched ſort of exiſtence he had deſcribed in the preceding lines. 
. STEEVENS» 

® j. e. In a ſervile ſtate, Jonns0N. | | 

3 Sumpter is a horſe that carries neceſſaries on a journey, though ſomæ- | 
times uſed for the caſe to carry them in, 8ST EEZVENS. | 


— 
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Which I muſt needs call mine: thou art a boil, 

A plague-ſore, an emboſſed carbuncle,“ 

In my corrupted blood, But I'll not chide thee; 

Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it: 

] do not bid the thunder- bearer ſhoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove: 

Mend, when thou canſt ; be better, at thy leiſure : 

I can be patient; I can ſtay with Regan, 

I, and my hundred knights. 

Reg. Not altogether ſo, fir; 

I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 

For your fit welcome : Give ear, fir, to my ſiſter ; 

For thoſe that mingle reaſon with your paſſion, 

Muſt be content to think you old, and ſo— 

But ſhe knows what ſhe does. | 
Lear, Is this well ſpoke now ? 
Reg. I dare avouch it, fir : What, fifty followers ? 

Is it not well? What ſhould you need of more? 

Yea, or ſo many? ſith that both charge and danger 

Speak *gainſt ſo great a number ? How, in one houſe, 

Should many people, under two commands, 

Hold amity ? ”Tis hard; almoſt impoſſible. 

Gon, Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 

From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine? 

Reg. Why not, my lord? If then they chanc'd to ſlack 


you, 
We could control them: Tf vou will come to me, 
(For now I ſpy a danger,) I entreat you x 


o bring but five and twenty; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice. | 
Lear. I gave you all— * 
Reg. | And in good time you gave it, 
Lear. Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries; 
But kept a reſervation to be follow'd 
With ſuch a number : What, muſt I come to you 
With five and twenty, Regan? ſaid you ſo? 
Reg. And ſpeak it again, my lord; no more with me. 
Lear. Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well-favour'd, 
When 


* Emboſſed, is ſeeliing, tratuberant, Jon x sou. 
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When others are more wicked; not being the worſt, 
Stands in ſome rank of praiſe:— I'll go with thee; 
[To GONERIL, 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love, 
Gon, Hear me, my lord ; 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a houſe, where twice ſo many 
Have a command to tend you ? 
Reg. What need one ? 
Lear. O, reaſon not the need: our baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous: 
Allow not nature more than nature needs 
Man's life is cheap as beaſt's: thou art a lady; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'ſt, 
Which ſcarcely keeps thee warm. — But, for true need, 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 
You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 
If it be you that flir theſe daughters” hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger ! 
O, ler not women's weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks! — No, you unnatural hags, 
T will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
That all the world ſhall—lI will do ſuch things, — 
W hat they are, yet I know not ; but they ſhall be 
The terrors of the earth, You think, I'll weep; 
No, IIl not weep : — 
I have full cauſe of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thouſand flaws, 
Or ere 1'1] weep :—O, fool, I ſhall go mad! 
[ Exennt LEAR, GLOSTER, KENT, ad Fool, 
Corn. Let us withdraw, *twill be a ſtorm. 
| Storm heard at a diſtance, 
Reg. This houſe 
Is 


5 A flaw ſignifying a crack or other fimilar imperfection, our author, 
with his accuſtomed licenſe, uſes the word here for a ſmall broken particle. 
. 4 MaLorz. 
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Is little; the old man and his people cannot 
Be well beſtow'd. 
Gon. *Tis his own blame; he hath put 
Himſelf from reſt, and muſt needs taſte his folly. 
Reg. For his particular, I'll receive him gladly, 
But not one follower, 
Gon. So am I purpos'd. 
Where is my lord of Gloſter ? 


Re-enter GLOSTER. 


Corn, Follow'd the old man forth: he is retura'd. 
G/o, The king is in high rage. 
Corn, Whither 1s he going ? 
Gh. He calls to horſe ; but will 1 know not whither, 
Corn. Tis beſt to give him way; he leads himſelf. 
Con. My lord, entreat him by no means to ſtay, 
Gl. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do ſorely ruffle;“ for many miles about 
There's ſcarce a buſh, 
Reg. O, ſir, to wilful men, 
The injuries, that they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchoolmaſters: Shut up your doors; 
He 1s attended with a deſperate train 
And what they may incenſe him to,” being apt 
To have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear, | 
Corn, Shut up your doors, my lord; 'tis a wild night.; 
My Regan counſels well: come out o' the ſtorm, [| Exeunt 


Aer M., en 
A Heath, 


A ſtorm is heard, wvith thunder and lightning, Enter Ken, 
and a Gentleman, meeting, 


Kent, Who's here, beſide foul weather? 
Gent. One minded like the weather, moſt unquietly, 

| Kent, 
A ruſßter, in our author's time, was a noiſy, boiftercus, ſwaggerer. 


| Maiox®se 
” To incenſe is here, as in other places, to inſtigate. MAaLoNF, 
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Kent. I know you; Where's the king ? 
Gent, Contending with the fretful element : * 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the main,“ 
That things might change, or ceaſe : tears his white hair; 
Which the impetuous blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of: 
Strives in his little world of man to out-ſcorn 
The to- and-fro- conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cuh-drawn * bear would couch, 
The hon and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs 
And bids what will take all. | 
Kent, But who is with him ? 
Gent, None but the fool; who labours to out-jeſt 
His heart- ſtruck injuries. 
Kent. Sir, I do know you; 
And dare, upon the warrant of my art, 
Commend a dear thing to you, There is diviſion, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover'd 
With mutual cunning, 'twixt Albany and Cornwall; 
Who have (as who have not, that their great ſtars 
Thron'd and ſet high?) ſervants, who ſeem no leſs ; 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our ſtate ; what hath been ſeen, 
Either in ſnuffs and packings 3 of the dukes ; 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king; or ſomething deeper, 


Whereof, 
8 j. e. the air. Maronr. | 


9 The main ſeems to ſignify here the main land, the continent. 

This interpretation ſets the two objects of Lear's deſire in proper oppo- 
fition to each other. He wiſhes for the deſtruction of the world, either 
by the winds blowing the land into the waters, or railing the waters ſo 
as to overwhelm the land. STEEVENS. 

2 Cubdrawn has been explained to ſignify dratun by nature to its young 3 
whereas it means, whoſe dugs are drawn dry by its yorzg. For no animals 
leave their dens by night but for prey. So that the meaning is, “that 
even hunger, and the ſupport of its young, would not force the bear to 
leave his den in ſuch a night.“ WAR BURTON. 

3 Snuffs are diſlikes, and packings underhand contrivances. 

We ſtill talk of packing juries, and Antony ſays of Cleopatra, that ſhe 
Bas «* pack'd cards with Cæſar.“ STEE VERS. 
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Whereof, perchance, theſe are but furniſnings;— 
N true it is, from France there comes a power 

nto this ſcattet d kingdom; who already, 
Wiſe in our negligence, have ſecret feet 
In ſome of our beſt ports,“ and are at point 
To ſhow their open banner. Now to you: 
If on my credit you dare build ſo far 
To make your ſpeed to Dover, you ſhall find 
Some that will thank you, making juſt report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow 
The king hath cauſe to plain. 
} ama gentleman of blood and breeding; 
And, from ſome knowledge and aſſurance, offer 
This office to you. 

Gent, Iwill talk further with you. 
Kent, No, db not, 

For confirmation that I am much more 
'Than my out wall, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains: If you ſhall fee Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you ſhall,) ſhow her this ring; 
And ſhe will tell you who your fellow 1s 


That 


Jon xsox. 


* Farniſpings are what we now Call colours, external preterces. 


A furnſſp anciently ſignified a ſample. STEEvENS. 


5 —ſrom France there comes a pewer 

Inte this ſcatter'd kingdom 3 Tvbo already, 

Vie in cur neg igonces bade ſecret fect 

In ſome of our bej 3 This ſpecch as it now ſtands is collected 
from two editions: the lines degraded by Mr. Pope are found in the 
folio, not in the quarto; the following lines incloſed in crotchets are in 
the quarto, not in the folio, So that if the ſpeech be read with omiſſion 
of the tormer, it will ſtand according to the firſt edition; and if the 
former are read, and the lines that follow them omitted, it will then 
Nand according to the ſecond, The ſpeech is now tedious, becauſe it is 
formed by a coalition of both. The ſecond edition is generally beſt, and 
was probably neareſt to Shakſpeare's laſt copy, but in this paſſage the 
ficit is preterablez for in the folio, the meſſenger is ſent, ne knows not why, 
he knows not whither. I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare thought his plot opened rather 
too early, and made the alteration to veil the event from the audience; but 
truſting too much to himſelf, and full of a ſingle purpoſe, he did not ac- 
commodate his new lines to the reſt of the ſcene, Scattered means divided, 
wrſettled, diſunited. Jon x so. 
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That yet you do not know, Fie on this ſtorm! 

1 will go ſeek the king. 
Gent, Give me your hand: Have you no more to ſay ? 
Kent, Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet; 

That, when we have found the king, (in which your pain 

hat way; I'll chis z) he that firit lights on him, 

Holla the other, Exc unt. ſeverally. 


SCENE I. 
Another gart of the heath, Sterin continues, 


Enter LE AR and Fool. 


Lear, Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks ! rage! blow ! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, ſpout 
Till you have drench'd our ſtecples, drown'd the cocks ! 
You ſulphurous and thought-executing 7 fires, 

Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-ſhal.ing thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world! 

Grack nature's moulds, all germens ſpill at once,“ 
That make ingratcful man! 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water 9 in a dry houſe is better 
than this rain-water out o“ door. Good nuncle, in, and alk 
thy daughters blefling ; here's a night pities neither wiſe men 
nor fools, 

Lear. Rumble thy bellyfull! Spit, fire! ſpout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs, 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
You owe me no ſubſcription ; * why then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſure ; here I ſtand, your ſlave, 
A poor, 

7 Doing execution with rapidity equal to thought. Jou xs. 

Crack nature's mould, and ſpill all the ſeeds f matter, that are 
hoarded within it. TxroBALD. 

To ſpill is to deſtroy. STEEVENS» 

9 Ray, among his proverbial phraſes, p. 184, mentions court Hely- 
evater to mean fair words, The French have the ſame phraſe, £6 
benite de court; tair empty words. STEEVENS. 

> S$ubjcripiien tor obedicuce, WARBURTON, 
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A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis'd old man ;— 
But yet | call you ſetvile miniſters, 
That have with two pernictous daughters join'd 
Your kigh-engender'd battles, 'gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. O! O! 'tis foul! 3 
Fel. He that has a houſe to put his head in, has a good 
head- piece. 
T he cod. piece that auill hiuſe, 
B-fore the heat hut any, 
7 he head and he ſhall laue; 
So beggars marry many, * 
The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart ſhould make,. 
Shall of a corn cry abe, 
And turn his ſlee to awake, 
for there was never yet fair woman, but ſhe made mouths 
in a glaſs. 
Enter KEN Tr. 
Lear, No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
Iwill ſay nothing. 
Kent. Who's there? | 
Foil, Marry, here's grace, and a cod- piece; that's a wiſe 
man, and a fool. “ 
Kent, Alas, fir, are you here? things that love night, 
Love not ſuch nights as theſe ; the wrathful ſkies 
Gallow 7 the very wanderers of the dark, And 


3 Shameful; diſhonourable. Jon wsox. 
+ 1, e. A bzggar marries a wife and lice. Joxw$S0N. 
Rather, „So many b-gzars marry z** meaning, that they marry in 


tue manner he has deſcribed, before they have houſes to put their heads 
in. M. MaAsON. 


5 1. e. be grieved, or pained. MALON E. 


© In Shakſpeare's time, „the king's grace“ was the uſual expreſſion, 


In the latter phraſe, the ſpeaker perhaps alludes to an old notion concern- 
ing fools. MALoN E. 


Alluding perhaps to the ſaying of a contemporary wit; that there is n9 
diſcretion below the girdle. STEvvENs. 


/ Gallow, a weit-country word, ſignifies to ſcare or frighten. 


WARBURTON. 
So, the Somerſetſhire proverb: „ The dunder do gally the beans.” 


Beans are vulgarly ſuppoſed to ſhoot up faſter aftet thunder; ſtorms. 
STEEVENS, 
E 4 
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And make them keep their caves: Since I was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ich burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man's nature cannot carry 
The affliction, nor the fear, 
Lear, Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, | 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice : Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou ſimular man of virtue 
That art inceſtuous ; Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming ® 
Haſt practis'd cn man's life! - Cloſe pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
'Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. I am a man, 
More finn'd againſt, than ſinning. 
Kent. Alack, bare-headed ! 
Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
Some friendſhip will it lend you 'gaint the tempeſt ; 
Repoſe you there : while I to this hard houſe, 
(More hard than is the ſtone whereof *tis raiſed ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Deny'd me to come in,) return, and force 
Their ſcanted courteſy, 
Lear. My wits begin to tarn.— 
Come on, my boy: How doſt, my boy? Art cold? 
J am cold myſelf. — Where is this ſtraw, my fellow? 
'] he art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel,. 
Poor fool and knave, I have oue part in wy heart 
That's ſorry yet for thee, 3 
Got, 


3 Convenient needs not be underſtood in any other than its uſual and 
proper ſenſe; accommodate to the preſent purpoſe; ſ-itable to a deſign. 
Convenient ſeeming is at peararce ſuch as may promote his purpoſe to de ſtroy. 

| JoHNSGN, 

9 Continent ſtands for that which contains or incloſes, Jon Nxsox. 

* Summeners are here the officers that ſummon offenders before a proper 

tribunals STEEVENS, 
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Fool. He that has a little tiny auit.— 
With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain, 
Muft make content with his fortunes fit ; 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lear. True, my good boy,—Come, bring us to this 
hovel. [ Exeunt Lt: AR and KEN r. 
Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan, 
I'll ſpeak a prophecy ere I go: 
When prieſts are more in word than matter; 
When brewers mar their malt with water; 
When nobles are their ratlors? tutors ;3 
No hereticks burn'd, but wenches' ſuitors :4 
When every caſe in law is right; 
No ſquire in &:bt, nor no poor knight; 
When flanders do not live in tongues ; 
Nor cutpurſes come not to throngs; 
When uſurers tell their gold i“ the field; 
And bawds and whores do churches build; — 
Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confuſion, 
J hen comes the time, who lives to ſee't, 
'That going ſhall be us'd with feet. 
This prophecy Merlin ſhall .maze; for I lite before his 
time. Lait. 


SCENE III. 
A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle, 


Enter GLosTrR and FDMUND, 


Gl, Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this unnatural 
dealing: When I Cefired their leave that I might pity him, 
they took from me the uſe of mine own houie ; charged ine, 
on pain of their perpetual diſpleaſure, neither to ſpcak of 
him, entreat for him, nor any way ſuſtaia him. 

Edm. Moſt ſavage, and unnatural! . 

Ge. 


3 ji. e. invent faſhions for them. WAR BURTON. 
* The diſeaſe to which <venches* ſuitors are particularly expoſed, wag 
Called in Shakſpeare's time the brenning or burning. JOHNSON. 
80, in Vaiab, ili. 24 1 * noon and Bur nin inſtead of beauty.” 
: STEEVEND 
E 5 
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Glo. Go to; ſay you nothing: There is diviſion between 
the dukes; and a worſe matter than that: I have received a 
letter this night; —'tis dangerous to be ſpoken ;—I have 
lock'd the letter in my cloſet: theſe injuries the king now 
bears will be revenged home; there is part of a power 
already footed; we mult incline to the king. I will ſeck 
him, and privily relieve him: go you, and maintain talk 
with the duke, that my charity be not of him perceived: If 
he aſk for me, I am ill, and gone to bed, If I die for it, 
as no leſs is threaten'd me, the king my old maiter muſt be 
relieved, 'There 1s ſome ſtrange thing toward, Edmund ; 
pray you, be careful. Exit. 

Edm, This courteſy, forbid thee, ſhall the duke 
Inſtantly Know ; and of that letter too: 

This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt draw me 
That which my father loſes; no leſs than all: 
The younger riſes, when the old doth fall. 


SCENE IV, 
A part of the heath with a hovel, 


Enter Lx Ak, KEN T, and Fool, 


Kent. Here is the place, my lord; good my lord, enter ; 
The tyranny of the open night's too rough | 


For nature to endure, d [Storm ſtill. 
Lear. Let me alone. | 
Kent, Good my lord, enter here, 

Lear, Wilt break my heart ? $ 


Kent. I'd rather break mine own : Geod my lord, enter. 
Lear, Thou think't 'tis much, that this contentious 
| {ſtorm 
Tnvades us to the ſkin : ſo 'ris to thee; 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The leſſer is ſcarce felt. Thou'dſt ſhun a bear: 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging ſea, 
Thoud'ſt 


I believe that Lear does not addrefs this queſtion to Kent, but to his 
own boſom. Perhaps therefore we ſhould pornt the paſlage thus : 
' Wilt break, my Heart? | 
The tenderneſsof Kent indeed induces him to reply, as to an interro— 
gation that ſeemid to re fle ct on his own Humanity. STEEVENS» 
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Thou'dſt meet the bear i' the mouth, When the mind's 
free, 
The body's delicate: the tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
Save what beats there. —Filial ingratitude! 
Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand, 
For lifting food to't?— But I will puniſh home ;— 
No, Iwill weep no more. In ſuch a night 
To ſhut me out !—Pour on; I will endure :— 
In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Goneril!— 
Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave all, 
O, that way madneſs lies; let me {hun that ; 
No more of that, — 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Pry'thee, go in thyſelf; ſeek thine own eaſe ; 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. But I'll go in: 
In, boy; go firſt. ®—{ 79 zhe Fool. } You houſeleſs poverty,— 
Nay, get thee in. I Il pray, and then I'll ſleep.— 
| Fool goes ix. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſve'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd 7 and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From 
6 Theſe two lines were added in the author's reviſion, and are only 


in the folio, They are very judiciouſly intended to repreſent that humi- 
lity, or tenderneſs, or neglect of forms, which affliction forces oa the 
mind. JoKNSON. 

7 L:ep'd is full of fmall apertures, ſuch as were made in ancient 
caſtles, for firing ordnance, or ſpying the enemy. Theſe were wider 
without than within, and were called %s or /zop-heles ; which Coles in 
his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders by the word feneſtella. MaLoxE. 

Loops, as Mr. Henley obſerves, particularly in caſtles and towers, 
were often deſigned “ fur the admiſſion of light, where windows would 
have been incommodious.”* Shakipeare, he adds, „ in Othello, and 
other places, has alluded to them.” | 

To diſcharge ordnance, however, from /ozpholes, according to Mr, 
Malone's ſuppoſition, was, I believe, never attempted, becauſe almoſt 
impoſſible ; although ſuch outlets were ſufficiently adapted to the uſe of 
arrows, Many alſo of theſe {zeps, ſtill exiſting, were contrived before 
fire arms had been introduced. STEEVENSs 
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From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyſick, poinp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the heavens more juſt. 
Edg. | within, | Fathom and half, fathom and half! Poor 
Tom! [ The Fool runs out from the hovel, 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here's a ſpirit. 
Help me, help me! 
Kent, Give me thy hand. Who's there? 
Fool. A ſpirit, a ſpirit; he ſays his name's poor Tom. 
ent. What art thou that doſt grumble there i“ the ſtraw ? 
Come forth. 


Euter EDGAR, diſguiſed as a Madman, 


Ezg. Away! the foul fiend follows me! 

Through the ſharp hawthorn blows the cold wind.-— 
Humph! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

Lear, Haſt thou given all to thy two daughters ? 
And art thou come to this ? 

Eqdg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom? whom the foul 
fiend hath led through fire and through flame, through 
ford and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire ; that hath laid 
Knives under his pillow, 9 and halters in his pew ; ſet rat. 
{bane by his porridge ; made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay trotting-horſe over four-inch'd bridges, to courſe 
his own ſhadow for a traitor :—Bleſs thy five wits!® Tom's 
a-cold. O, do de, do de, do de, —Blefs thee from whirl. 
winds, ſtar-blaſting, and taking! Do poor Tom ſome 
charity, whom the foul fiend vekes: 'I here could 1 ave 

im 


8 Alluding to the ignis futuus, ſuppoſed to be lights kindled by miſ- 
chie vous beings to lead travellers into deſtruction. Joxneon, 

vs He recounts the temptations by which he was prompted. to ſuicide 
the opportunities of deſtroying himſelf, which often occurred to him in 
his melancholy moods. Jon xS0Ns i 

Shakſpeare found this charge againſt the fiend, with many others of 
the ſame nature, in Harſenet's Declaration, 1003; and has uſed the very 
words of it. 

Infernal ſpirits are always repreſented as urging the wretched to ſelf- 
deſtruction. STEEVENS» 

So the five ſenſes were called by our old writers. PERCY. 

3 To rake is to blait, or Riike with malignant influence, Jon x SON» 


F 
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him now,—and there, —and there, —and there again, and 
there, | Store Cantinntss 
Lear, What, have his daughters brought him to this 
als ?— 
Could'ſt thou fave nothing? Did'ſt thou give them all? 
Fool. Nay, he reſerved a blanket, elie we had been all 
ſnamed. 
Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters ! 
Kent, He hath no daughter: W | 
Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 
To ſuch a Townels, but his unkind daughters. 
Is it the faſhion, that difcarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 
Judiczous puniſhment ! *twes this fleſh begot 
Thoſe pelican daughters.“ 
Eg, Pillicock 5 fat on pillicock's-hill j— 
Haloo, halloo, loo, loo! 
Foal. This cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen, 
Zag. Take heed o' the toul fiend : Obey thy parents; 
keep thy word juſtly; fwear not; commit not with man's 
ſworn {pouſe ; ſet not thy ſweet heart un proud array: Tom's 
a-cold, 
Lear. What haſt thou been? 
Lag. A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind; that 
curl'd my hair; wore gloves in my cap, ® ſerved the luſt of 
my 
4 The young pelican js f.bl-d to ſuck the mother's blood, Jounson. 
5 The inqu:fitive reader may find an explanation of this word in a 
note annexed to Sir Thomas Urguart's tranſlation of Rabelais, Vol. I. 
B. I. ch. ii. p. 184, edit. 1750. STEEVE&NS. 
© ji. e. His miſtreſs's favours : which was the faſhion of that time, So, 
in the play call-d Campaſ;e:; 4 Thy men turned to women, thy ſoldiers 
to vers, ploves worn in D cats, inſtead of plumes in graven helmets.“ 
WARBURTON. 
It vas anciently the cuſtom to wear gloves in the hat on three diſtin 
occaſioas, viz. as the favour of a miſtreſs, the memorial of a friend, aud 
as a ma:k to be challeng-d by an enemy. Prince Henty boaſts that he 
wil! fluck a gl:we from tte common:ft creature, and fix it in his helmet. 
Portia, in ber aflumed character, aſks Bailanio for his glewves, which 
ſhe fays ſhe will evcar for bis jate; And King Henry V. gives the pre- 
tended gie of Alengon to Flu-Nen, which afterwards occalions his 
gaarrcl with the Engiith ſoldier, STEVENS. 
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my miſtreſs's heart, and did the act of darkneſs with her; 
ſwore as many oaths as | ſpake words, and broke them in the 
ſweet face of heaven; one, that ſlept in the contriving of 
luſt, and waked to do it : Wine loved | deeply ; dice dearly; 
and in woman, out-paramour'd the Turk: Falſe of heart, 
light of ear,“ bloody of hand; Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, 
wolf in greedineſs, * dog in madneſs, lion in prey, Let 
not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling of filks, betray 
thy poor heart to women: Keep thy foot out of brothels, 
thy hand out of plackets,9 thy pen from lender's books, 
and defy the foul fiend, —Still through the hawthorn blows 
the cold wind: Says ſuum, mun, ha no nonny,* dolphin my 
boy, my boy, ſeſſa; let him trot by, [Vorm continues, 

Lear, 


7 Credul.us of evil, ready to receive malicious reports. Jonnsox. 

38 The Jeſuits pretended to caſt the ſeven deadly fins out of Mang in 
the ſhape of thoſe animals that repreſented them; and before each was 
caſt out, Mainy by geſtures act d that particular ſin; curling his hair to 
ſow pride, vomiting for g/ut22nz, gaping and ſroring for floth, &c. 
Harſnet's book, p. 279, 280, &c. To this propably our author alludes.” 

STEEVENS. 

9 It appeareth from the following paſſage in Avy Thing for a g uiet 
Life, a filly comedy, that p/acket doth not ſignify the petticoat in general, 
but only the aperture therein: “-= between which is diſcovered the open 
part which is now called the packer,” Bayly in his Dictionary, giveth 
the ſame account of the word, 

Yet peradventure, our poet hath ſome deeper meaning in The VMinter's 
Tale, where Autolycus ſaith—““ You might have pinch'd a placker, it was 
ſenſcleſs. 

Impartiality nevertheleſs compelleth me to obſerve, that Maſter Coles 
in his Dictionary hath rendered placket by ſinus muliebris ; and a pleaſant 
commentator who figneth himſelt 1. C. hath alſo produced inſtances in 
favour of that ſignification; for, ſaith he, —but hear we his own words: 

ce Peradventure a placket fignificd neither a petticoat nor any part of 
one; but a ſtomacker.”” See the word Torace in Florio's Italian Dict. 
1598. Ine breſt or bulke of a man. — Alſo a placket or flomacher,” 

So that, after all, this matcer is enwrapped in much and painful uncer- 
tainty. AMNER. 

2 Hey no nuny is the burthen of a ballad in The Tos Noble Kinſmen 
(ſaid to be written by S Jaklpeare in conjunction with Fletcher) and was 
probably common to many others, 

Dolpbin, my boy, my bay, 
Ceaſe, let bim trot by 3 

It feemeth not that ſuch a foe 
From me or you weuld fly. 


This 
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Lear. Why, thou were better in thy grave, than to 
anſwer with thy uncover'd body this extremity of the ſkies. 
Is man no more than this? Conſider him well: Thou 
oweſt the worm no filk, the beaſt no hide, the ſheep no 
wool, the cat no perfume :— Ha! here's three of us are 
ſophiſticated !—Thou art the thing itſelf ; unaccommodated 
man is no more but ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal as 
thou art, —Off, off, you lendings: Come; unbutton 


here, — orig off his clothes, 
Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, be contented ; this is a naughty 3 


night to ſwim in.— Now a little fire in a wild field were 
like an old lecher's heart; a ſmall ſpark, all the reſt of his 
body cold. Look, here comes a walking fire. 

Edg. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ; 4 he begins 


at 


This is a ſtanza from a very old baltid written on ſome battle fought 
in France, during which the king, unw ling to put the ſufpeCed valour 
of his ſon the Dauphin, i. e. Dolſbin (ſo called and ſpelt at thoſe times) 
to the trial, is repreſented as defirous to reſtrain him from any attempt to 
eſtabliſh an opinion of his courage on an adverfary who w-ars the leaſt 
appearance of ſtrength 3 and at laſt aſſiſts in propping up a dead body 
againſt a tree for him to try his manhood upon. Ther fore as different 
champions are ſuppoſed to croſs the ficld, the king always diſcovers ſome 
objection to his attacking each of them, and repeats cheſe two lines as 
every freſh perſonage is introduced. | 

. Dolphin, my boy, my bey, &c. 

The ſong I have never ſeen, but had this account from an old gentle- 
man, who was only able to repeat part of it, and died before I could have 
ſuppoſed the diſcovery would have been of the leait importance to me. — 
The words, ſays ſuum, mun, are only to be found in the firſt folio, and 
were probably added by the players, who were |«ely enough to corrupt 
what they did not underſtand, or to add more of their own to what they 
already concluded to be noafenſe. STEEVENS. 

Cokes cries out in Bartholomew Fair: 

« God's my life !—He ſhall be Dauphin my bay!“ FAR MRR. 

It is obſervable that the two ſongs to which Mr, Steevens refers for 
the burden of Hey ud nanny, are both ſung by geris diſtracted from diſap- 
pointed love, HENLEY. 

3 Naughty ſignifies Sad, unfit, improper. This epithet which, as it 
ſtands here, excites a ſmile, in the age of Snakipeare was employed on 
ſerious occaſions. Ihe merriment of the fool ther-fore d-pe-ided on his 
general image, and not on the quaintne ſs of its auxiliary. STEEVENS. 

4 Flibbertigilbet :] We are not much acquainted with this fiend, 
Latimer in his ſermons mentions him; and Heywood, among his lixte 
hundred 
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at curfew, and walks till the firſt cock ; 5 he gives the web 
and the pin,“ ſquints the eye, and makes the hare-lip ; mil- 
dews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth, 
Saint Witho'd footed thrice the auold; 
He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold ; 
Bid her alight, 
And her truth plight, 
And, araint thee, wiich, aroint thee 17 


Kent, 


hundred of Epiorans, edit. 1579, has the following, Of calling one Fle- 
bergibet : 
« Thou F!#bergibet, Fiebergibet, thou wretch ! 
% Wotte{t thou where to laſt part cf that word doſt tiretch ? 
«« Leave that word, or I'le baſte thee with a libet; 
4% Of all woords I hate woords that end with gibet,” 
STEEVENS. 

4% Frateretto, Þ;berdig:ibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, were four 
devils of the round or morrice .. « . . Iheſe four, had forty aſſi ſtants 
under them, as themſelves doe confeſie. Harſnet, p. 49. ERC. 

S It is an old tradition that ſpirits were relieved from the confinement 
in which they were held during the day, at the time of curfew, that js, 
at the cloſe of day, and were permitted to wander at large till the firſt 
cock-crowing. Hence in The Tem they are ſald to “ rejoice to hear 
the ſolemn curf-w. MaLoxE. 

6 Diſeaſes of the eye. Jon x SO. 

7 We fhoulid read it thus: 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the night-mare, and her name told, 

Ed her alight, and her trotk plight, 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee righe, 
to e. Saint Withcld traverſing the wold or dens, met the night-mare 
who havirg told her rame, he obliged her to azght from thoſe perſons 
whom ſhe rides, and gt ber tretb to do no more miſchiet, This is 
taken from a ſtory of him in his legerd, Hence he was invoked as the 
patron ſaint againſt that diſtemper. And the ſe verſes were no other than 
a fo, ular charm, or »igkt-ſc!l 2gainſt the Epialtes. The laſt line is the 
formal execration or apoſtrophe of the ſpeaker of the charm to the witch, 
aroprt thee right, i. e. depart fortwith, Bedlams, gipſies, and ſuch like 
vagatonds, uſed to ſell theſe kinds of ſpells or charms to the people, 
They were of varicus kinds for various diforders, and addrefied to vario 
ſaints. WARBURTON, | 

This is like wiſe one of the ““ magical cures?” for the incubus, quoted, 
with little variation, by Reginald Scott in his Diſcovery of Witchcrafts 
1584. STEEVENS. 

la the old quarto the corruption is ſuch as may deſervs to be noted. 

* S Wich- 
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Aent. How farestyour grace ? 


Exter GLOSTER, with a torch. 


Lear, What's he ? 

Kent. Who's there? What is't you ſeek ? 

Glo, What are you there? Your names? 

Eqdg. Poor Tom; that eats the ſwimming frog, the ws 
t 


« Swithalde footed thrice the olde anelthu night moore and her nine fold 
bid her, O light and her troth plight and arint thee, with arint thee.” 
OHNSON\, 

Her nine ſoſd ſeems to be put (for the ſake of the rhyme) inſtead of 
her nine foals. I cannot find this adventure in the common legend of St, 
Vitalis, who, I ſuppoſe, is here called St. Withold. TyRWHITT. 

Shakſpeare might have met with St. Withold in the old ſpurious play 
of King Jobn, where this faint is invoked by a Franciſcan friar, The 
rc | ſappole to be the true reading, 

Dr. Hill's reading, the cold, (mentioned in the next note, ) is the read- 
ing of Mr. Tate in his alteration of this play in 168 1. 

Leſt the reader ſhould ſuppoſe the compound—night-mare, has any 
reference to Hoi ſe- fle ſn, it may be obſerved that mana, Saxon, ſignifies 
an incubus, STEEVENS. | | 

It is pleaſant to ſee the various readings of this paſſage. In a book 
called the Arr, which has been aſcribed to Dr. Hill, it is quoted 
« Sꝛoitbin footed thrice the cold,” Mr, Colman has it in his alteration of 
Lear, 

c Swithin footed thrice the rd.“ 

The ancient reading is the olds ; which is pompouſly corrected by Mr. 
Theobald, with the help of his friend Mr. Biſhop, to the wolds: in fact 
it is the ſame word. Spelman writes, Burton upon olds : the provincial 
pronunciation is fill the les: and that probably was the vulgar ortho- 
graphy. Let us read then, 

St. Witbold footed thrice the des, 
He met the night-mare, and her nine foles, &c. FARVERe 

T was ſurpriſed to ſe: in the Appendix to the laſt edition of S1akſpeare, 
[3. e. that of 1773] that my reading of this paſſage was „ Swithin footed 
thrice the 2o7r/d,” i have ever been averſe to capricious variations of 
the old text; and, in the preſent inſtance, the rhime, as well as the 
ſenſe, would have induced me to abide by it. World was merely an error 
of the preſs. Mold is a word ſtill in uf: in the North of England; ſigni- 
fying a kind of down near the fea. A harge tract of country in the Eaſt- 
Riding of Yorkſhire is called the Heulds. Corman. 

In Leiceſterſhire, Kent, and ſome other counties, large tracts of land 
are in like manner diſtinguiſhed. NicuoLs. 

Both the quartos and the folio have old, not di. O.d was merely the 
word 2vo/d miſpelled, from following the found. 

Her nc ſuld are her wine famidiars MAL oN t. 


* 
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the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water ;* that in the fury 
of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung far 
fallets ; ſwallows the old rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks the 
green mantle of the ſtanding-pool ; who is whipp'd from 
tything to tything,9 and ſtock'd, puniſh'd, and impriſon'd ; 
who hath had three ſuits to his back, fix ſhirts to his body, 
horſe to ride, and weapon to wear, — | 

But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, 

Have been Tom's foad for ſeven long year.* 
Beware my follower ;—Peace, Smolkin ; peace, thou 

fiend ! | 


Ge. What, hath your grace no better company? 


Edg. The prince of darkneſs is a fine gentleman ;4 
Modo he's call'd, and Mahu,s 


Gl, 


T j, e. the water-netot. This was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's 
time. He was a wiſe man and a merry, was the common language. 
So Falſtaff ſays to Shallow, «© he is your ſerving-man, and your buſband,'* 
i. e. hutband-wan. MALORNE. e 

9 A tything is a diviſion of a place, a diſtrict; the ſame in the country, 
as a ward in the city. In the Saxon times every hundred was divided 
into tytbings, Edgar alludes to the acts of Qucen Elizabeth and James J. 
againſt rogu*s, vagabonds, &c. In the Stat. 39 Eliz. ch. 4. it is enacted, 
that every vagabond, &c, ſhall be publickly «vhi;ped and ſent from parith 
to pariſh, STEEVENS. 

2 This diſtich is part of a deſcription given in the old metrical romance 
of Sir Bevis, of the hardſhips ſuffered by Bewis when confined for ſeven 
years in a dungeon: 

6 Rattes and myce and ſuch ſmal dere 
« Was his meate that ſeven vere.““ Sig. F. ij. Pr C. 

3 « The names of other punie ſpirits caſt out of Tray ford were theſe: 
Hilco, Smokin, Hillio,“ Kc. Harſnet, p. 49. PERNCV. 

+ This is ſpoken in reſentment of what Gloſter had juſt ſaid “ Has 
your grace no better company? STEEVENS. 

5 So, in Harſnet's Declaration, Mabo was the chief devil that had poſ- 
ſe ſſion of Sarah Williams; but another of the poſſeſſed, named Richard 
Mainy, was moleſted by a ſtill more conſiderable fiend called Modu. See 
the book already mentioned, p. 268, where the ſaid Richard Mainy 
depoſes : © Furthermore it is pretended, , . , that there remaineth fill 
in mee the prince of all other devils, whoſe name ſhould be Mida; he 
is elſewhere called, „ the prince M:du:*" fo, p. 269, „ When the ſaid 
prieſts had diſpatched theire buſineſs at Hackney (where they had been 
exorciſing Sarah Williams) they then returned towards mee, uppon pre- 
tence to Caſt the great prince Z7:du . . . out mee.“ STEEVINs. 


In 
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Glo. Our fleſh and blood, my lord, is grown fo vile, 
That it doth hate what gets it, 

Tag. Poor Tom's a-cold. 

Glo. Go in with me; my duty cannot ſuffer © 
To obey in all your daughters' hard commands: 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you; 
Yet have I ventur'd to come feek you out, 
And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 


Lear, V1 


"rſt let me talk with this philoſopher ;—- 


What is the cauſe of thunder? 


Kent, Good my lord, take his offer; 
Go into the houſe, 


Lear, I'll talk a word with this ſame learned Theban ; 7 
What is your ftudy ? 


Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin, 
Lear. Let me aſk you one word in private. 


Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord, 
His wits begin to unſettle,s 


Gl, 


In The Goblins, by Sir John Suckling, a catch is introduced which con- 
eludes with theſe two lines: . 
« The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman : 
«© Mahu, Mahu is his name.“ 
I am inclined to think this catch not to be the production of Suckling, 
but th= original referred to by Edgar's fpeech. Rxev. 
© i. e. my duty will not ſuffer me, &c. M. Magon. 
7 Ben Jonſon in his Maſque of Pan's Anniverſary, has introduced a 
Tink.r whom he calls a learned Theban, perhaps in ridicule of this paſſage. 
STEEVENSs 
3 On this occaſion, I cannot prevail on myſelf to omit the following 
excellent remark of Mr, Horace Walpole, [ now Lord Ortord] inſerted 
in the poſtſcript to his Myſterious Mather, He obſerves, that when 
«© Belwidera talks of , 
© Lutes, laurels, ſeas of milk, and ſhips of amber. 
ſhe is not mad, but 8 When Pp has taken poſſeſſion 
of a perſon, ſuch character ceaſ:s to be fit for the ſtage, or at leaſt ſhould 
app-ar there but for a ſhort time ; it being the buſineſs of the theatre to 
exhibit patſions, not diſt-mpers. The fineſt picture ever drawn, of a 
head diicompoſed by misfortune, is that of Kg Lear. His thoughts 
dwell on the ingratitude of his daugkters, and every ſentence that falls 
from his wildnets excites reflection and pity. Had frenzy entirely ſeized ' 
him, our compaſſion would abate: we thou!d conclude that he no longer 
telt unhappineſs, Shakſpeare wrote as a philoſopher, Otway as a poet.“ 
STEEVENS, 
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Glo. Can'ft thou blame him? 
His daughters ſeek his death: — Ah, that good Kent! 
He ſaid it would be thus: Poor baniſh'd man! 
Thou ſay ſt, the king grows mad; [I'll tell thee, friend, 
I am almoſt mad myſelf: I had a fon, 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life, 
But lately, very late; I lov'd him, friend, — 
No father his ſon dearer : true to tell thee, orm continues, 
The grief hath craz'd my wits, What a night's this! 
I do heſooch your grace, 
Lear, O, cry you mercy, 
Noble philoſopher, your company, 
Edg. Tom's a-cold, 
G15. In, fellow, there, to the hovel: keep thee warm. 
Lear, Come, let's in all, 
Kent, This way, my lord, 
Lear. With him; 
I will keep ſtill with my philoſopher. 
Kent. Good my lord, ſooth him; let him take the fellow. 
Glo. Take him you on. | 
Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 
Lear. Come, good Athenian, 
Ghoc - © No words, no words : 
Huſh. 
Edg. Cgildꝰ Rowland to the dark tower came, 
His word was ſtill, —Fie, fob, and fun; 
T1 ſmell the blood of a Britiſp mau. [ Excart. 


9 The word child {however it came to have this ſenſe) is often app'ied 
to Krights, &c. in old hiſtorical ſongs and romances; of this, innume- 
rable inſtances occur in The Reliques of ancient Engliſh Pretry. PRC. 

Child is a common term in our old metrical romances and ballads; and 
is generally, if not always, applied to the hero or principal per ſonage, 
who is ſometimes a knight, ard ſometimes a Hef. Syr Tyramoure is re- 
peatedly fo called both before and after his knighthoed. I think, how- 
ever, that this line is part of a tranſlation of ſcme Spaniſh, or perhaps, 
French, ballad. But the two following lines evidently belong to a dif- 
ferent ſubject: I find them in the Second part of Fack and the Giants, 
which, it not as old as Shakſpeate's time, may have been compiled from 
ſomcthirg that was ſo: They are uttered by a giant: 

« F.e, faw, fum, 


« 7 ſmell! the bleed of an Engliſhman ; « Be 
SCENE 
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SCENE: V. 
A Ron in Gloſter's Caſt/e, 
Enter CoRxwALL and EDMUND, 


Corn, T will have my revenge, ere I depart his houſe, 

Edm. How, my lord, I may be cenſured, that nature thus 
gives way to loyalty, ſomething fears me to think of. 

Corn, I now perceive, it was not altogether your brother's 
evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death ; but a provoking 
merit, * ſet a-work by a reproveable badneſs in himſelf, 

_ Edn. How malicious is my fortune, that I mult repent 
to be juſt! This is the letter he ſpoke of, which approves 
him an intelligent party to the advantages of France. O 


heavens ! that this treaſon were not, or not I the detector! 


Corn. Go with me to the ducheſs. 


Edin. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 
mighty buſineſs in hand, 


Corn, True, or falſe, it hath made thee earl of Gloſter. 
Seek out where thy father is, that he may be ready for our 
apprehenſion. 

Edm,. | Afide.] If I find him Nen 3 the king, it will 
ſtuff his ſuſpicion more fully. —I will perſevere in my courſe 


of loyalty, though the conflict be ſore between that and my 
blood. 


Corng 
«« Be he alive, or be he dead, 


« ]'ll grind his bones to make me bread,” 

Engl is here judiciouſly changed to Britiſp, becauſe the characters 
are Britons, and the ſcene is laid long before the Engliſh had any thing 
to do with this country. Our author is not ſo attentive to propriety on 
every occaſion. R1TSON. 

2 Prowsking, here means ſtimulating ; a merit he felt in himſelf, which 
irritated him againſt a father that had none. M. Maso. 

Cornwall, J ſuppoſe, means the merit of Edmund, which, being noticed 
by Gloſter, provoked or inſtigated Edgar to ſeek his father's death. Dr. 
Warburton conceived that the merit ſpoken of was that of Edgar. But 
how is this conſiſtent with the reſt of the ſentence? MALONE. 

3 He uſes the word in the juridical ſenſe for ſupporting, belping, ac- 
cording to its derivation 3 ſalvia confortat ners. & hol. Sal. JoHN80N., 

Johnſon refines too much on this paſſage; comforting means merely 
giving comfort or aſſiſtance. So Gloſter ſays in the beginning of the next 
ſcene: 

I will piece out the comfort with what addition I can.“ 

2 M, Mas0Xg : 


Corr. I will lay truſt upon thee ; and thou ſhalt find a 
dearer father in my love. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VL 
A Chamber in a Farm-houſe, adjoining the Caſtle, 
Euter GLoSTtR, Lear, KEN T, Fool ard EDGar, 


Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully : 
T will piece out the comfort with what addition I can; 1 
will-not be long from you. 

Kent. All the power of his wits has given way to his 
impatience :—'The gods reward your kindneſs ! 


: [Exit GLosTER, 
Eg. Frateretto calls me; and tells me, Nero is an 


angler + in the lake of darkneſs, Pray, innocent, 5 and 


beware the foul fiend, 

Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me, whether a madman be a 
gentleman, or a yeoman ? 

Lear, A king, a king! 

Fool. No; he's a yeoman, that has a gentleman to his 
ſon : for he's a mad yeoman, that ſees his ſon a gentleman 
before him. 

Lear. To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 
Come hizzing in upon them ;— 

| Edg. The foul fend bites my back, 

Fool. He's mad, that truſts in the tameneſs of a wolf, a 

horſe's health,“ a boy's love, or a whore's oath. 


Lear, 


4 Mr. Upton obſerves that Rabelais, B. II. c. xxx. ſays that Nero 
was a fidler in hel, and Trayan an angler. 


Nero is introduced in the prefent play above Soo years before he was 
born. MALONE. 


The Hiſtory of Gargantua had appeared in Engliſh before 1575, being 
mentioned in Langham's Letter, printed in that year. R1TsoN. 

5 Perhaps he is here addrefling the fo. Fools were anciently called 
Innocents. So, in All's cell that ends well : $6 the Sheriff's Fool. 
a dumb innocent, that could not ſay him nay:”” STEEveENSs, 

6 Without dcubt we ſhould read—bcels, i. e. to Rand behind him. 

WARBUR TONs 

Shak ſpeare is here ſpeaking nor of things maliciouſly treacherous, but 


of things uncertain and not durable, A horſe is above all other animals 
ſubject to diſeaſes, Jon x SON. 


Heels 
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Lear. It ſhall be done, I will arraign them ſtraight ;— 
Come, fit thou here, molt learned juſticer; 


[To Epcar, 
Thou, ſapient fir, fit here, [To the Fool. Now you ſhe 


foxes lo— 


Edg. Look, where he ſtands and glares - Wanteſt thou 


eyes 7 at trial, madam ? s 


Come oer the bourn,? B., to me © — 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak, 
And ſhe muſt nat ſpeak 
M. he dares not come over to thee, 


; | Ede. 
Heels is certainly right. © Tr:ft not a horſe's bee!, nor a dog's tooth,“ 
is 2 proverb in Ray's collection; as ancient at leaſt as the time of our 
Ldward II: 
Et ideo Babio in comædiis inſinuat dicens 
I: fide, dente, pede, mutieris, equi, canis, eft fraus. 
Hor fic wulgariter eft dici: 
4% Jill horſis fete thou never troiſt, 
Till hondis toth, no womans fuith, 
Forduni Scotichronicon, L. XIV. c. xxxth 

That in the text is probably from the Italian. RisoN. 

7 1 am not confident that | underſtand the meaning of this deſultory 
ſpeech. When Edgar ſays, Loc“ ewbere be flauds and glares ! he ſeems to 
be ſpeaking in the character of a mad man, who thinks he ſees the 
fi-nd. Wanteft thru eyes at trial, madam? is a queſtion which appears 
to be addreſſed to the viſionary Coneri!, cr ſome other abandoned female, 
and may fignify, Do you wvant to attract adnnration, even while you fland at 
the bar of juſtice * N.r. Seward propoſes to read, wanten'ſt inſtead of 
Wanteſt, STEEVENS. 

> It may be obſerved that Fagor, being ſuppoſed to be found by chance, 
and therefore to have no knowledge of the reſt, connects not his ideas with 
thoſe of Lear, but purſu-s his own train of delirious or fantaſtick thought. 
To theſe words, At trial, madam ? I think therefore that the name of 
Lear ſhould he put, The proceſs of the dialogue will ſupport this con- 
jecture. ſouxsox. 

9 Old copies rœad—brceme. 

As there is no relation between broom and a boat, we may better read: 

Come o'er the %%, Beſſy, to me. Jon NSON, 

At the beginning of A very mcry and pytbie commedie, called, The longer 
thou liveſt, the more Fudle thou art, & c. Imprinted at London by Wyllyam 
How, &c. black letter, no date, ** Entreth Moros, counterfaiting a 
vaine geſture and fooliſh countenance, ſynging the foote of many ſongs, 
as fooles were wont; and among them is this paſſage, which Dr. 
Johnſon has very juſtly ſuſpected of corruption: , 

| | « Com 
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Eag. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale.* Hopdance cries in Tom's belly 3 for two 
white herring. Croak not, black angel; I have no food 
for thee, 

Kent, 


te Com over the Horne Beſſe 
« My little pretie Befle, 
« Com over the boorne, Beſle, to me.“ 


This ſong was entered on the books of the Stationers? Company in 
the year 1564. 

\ bourn in the north figniſies a riwwulet or brot. Hence the names of 
many of our villages terminate in burn, as Milburn, Sherburn, &c. The 
former quotation, at once confirms the juſtneſs of Dr. Johnſon's re- 
mark, and ſupports the reading. | 

To this 1 may add, that burn, a boundary, is from the French borne, 
Bourne, or (as it _ to be ſpelt) burn, a rivulet, is from the German 
burn, or born, a well. STEEvVENS. 

There is a peculiar propriety in this addreſs, that has not, I believe, 
been hitherto obſerved. Beſſy and poor Tom, it ſeems, uſually travelled 
together. The author of 7 be Court of Conſcience, or Dick Whippers Seſſions, 
1607, deſcribing beggars, idle rogues, and counterfeit madmen, thus ſpeaks 
of theſe allociates: | 


« Another ſort there is among you; they 
„Do rage with furie as if they were ſo frantique 
« They knew not what they did, but every day 
« Make ſport with ſtick and flowers like an antique 
« Stowt roge and harlot counterfeited gomme z 
6% One calls herſelt poor Bie, the other Tom.” MaALorr. 


2 Another deponent in Harſnet's book, (p. 225,) ſays, that the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe kept a nightingale in a cage, which being one night 
called, and conveyed away into the garden, it was pretended the devil 
had killed it in ſpite, Perhaps this paſſage ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the 
circumſtance of Tom's being haunted in the woice of a nigbtingale. 

PERCY. 

3 In Harſnet's book, p. 194, 195, Sarah Williams (one of the pre- 
tended demoniacs) depoſeth, that if at any time ſhe did belch, as 
often times ſhe did by reaſon that ſhee was troubled with a wind in her 
ſtomacke, the prieſts would ſay at ſuch times, that then the ſpirit began 
to riſe in her . . . . and that the wind was the devil.” And, © as the 
ſaith, if they heard any croaking in her belly , . , , then they would 
make a wonderful matter of that.“ Heberdidance is mentioned before in 
Dr. Percy's note. STEEVENS. 

« One time thee remembereth, that ſhee having the ſaid croaking in 
ber belly, they ſaid it was the devil that was about the bed, that ſpake 
with the voice of a toad. idem. MALONE. 


+ White berrings are pickled berrings. See The Northumter/and Heſe- 
boid Book, p. 8. STEEYENS, 
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Kent. How do you, ſir ? Stand you not ſo amaz d: 
Will you lie down and reſt upon the cuſhions ? 

Lear. I'Il fee their trial firſt: Bring in the evidence, 
Thou robed man of juſtice, take thy place;— [To Evcasr. 


And thou, his yoke-fecllow of equity, [Zo the Fool, 
Bench by his fide : — You are of the commiſſion, 
Sit you too, [To KENT, 


Eqdg. Let us deal juſtly, 
Sleepeſt, or wwakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd ? 3 
7 hy ſheep be in the corn; 
And for one blaſt of thy minikin* mouth, 
T hy fheep ſhall take no harm, 
Pur ! 5 the cat is grey. 

Lear. Arraign her firſt; 'tis Goneril, I here take my 
oath before this honourable aſſembly, ihe kick'd the poor 
king her father, 

Fool. Come hither, miſtreſs; Is your name Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-ſtool.s 

Lear, And here's another, whoſe warp'd looks proclaim 
What ſtore her heart is made of, Stop her there! 
Arms, arms, ſword, fire !—Corruption in the place! 
Falſe juſtieer, why hait thou let her '{cape ? 

Edę. Bleſs thy five wits! 

Kent. O pity !—Sir, where is the patience now, 

That you ſo oft have boaſted to retain ? 


Ede, 

3 This ſeems to be a ſtanza of ſome paſtoral ſong, A ſhepherd is 
&: ſired to pipe, and the requeſt is enforced by a promiſe, that though his 
f.cep be in the corn, i. e, committing a tre ſpaſs by his negligence, im- 
plied in the queſtion, Sleepeſt thou or wakeſt ? Yet a ſingle tune upon his 
pipe thall ſecure them from the pound. Jon xs. 

+ Minikin was anciently a term of endearment. So, in the enterlude of 
The Repentance of Marie Magdalaine, 1567, the Vice ſays, «What myni- 
&:n carnal concupiſcence! Barrett, in his Alv-arie, or Quadruple Dicti- 
na'y, 1580, interprets feat, by “ proper, well-talhioned, minikin, hand- 
fone.” STEEVENS. | 

This may be only an imitation of the noiſe made by a cat. Purre is, 
however, one of the devils mentioned in Harſnet's book, p. 50. 

| Martons, 

This is a proverbial expreſſion which occurs likewiſe in Mather 

mbie, 1594, by Lyly, STILvVENS. 

Vor. VIII, 


Edg. My tears begin to take his part fo much, 
They' Il mar my counterfeiting. [ Aides 
Lear. The little dogs and all, | 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, ſee, they bark at me. 
ag. Tom will throw his head at them\—Avaunt, you 
curs! f 
Be thy mouth or black or white,” 
Tooth that poiſons if it bite; 
Maſtiff, grey-hound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brach, or lym ; 3 
Or bobtail nke,9 or trundle-tail; * 
Tom will make them weep and wall : 
For, with throwing thus my head, 
Dogs lcap the hatch, and all are fled. 
Do 


7 To have the roof of the mouth black is in ſome dogs a proof that their 
breed is genuine. STEEVENS. 
s Names of particular ſorts of dogs. Por E. 


In Ben N Barthidlomew Fair, Quarlous ſays, —“ all the Le- 


hounds of the city ſhould have drawn after you by the ſcent.“ A 
limmer or leamer, a dog of the chace, was fo called from the leam or l-2th 
in which he was held till he was let flip. 1 have this information from 
Caius de Canibus Britannicis. 

The late Mr. Hawkins, in his notes to The Return from Parnaſſus, p. 
237, ſays, that a rache is a dog that hunts by ſcent wild beſts, birds, and 
even fiſhes, and that the female of it is called a Hache: and in Magni- 
ficence, an ancient interlude or morality, by Skelton z printed by Nattell, 
no date, is the following line: 

« Here js a l-yſhe of ratebes to renne an hare.“ STEEVENS, 


What is here ſaid of a rache might perhaps be taken by Mr. Hawkins, 
from Holinſhed's Deſeription of Scotland, p. 14, where the fleuthound 
means a bloodhound. The females of all dogs were once called brach:s 
and Ulitius upon Gratius obſerves, ( Racha Saxonibus canem fignifica- 
bat unde Scoti hodie Rache pro cane femina habent, quod Anglis eſt 
Bracbe.” ToLLETs. 


The old copies have—brache or þym, The emendation was made by 
Sir Thomas Hanmer. A Grache ſigniſied a perticular kind of hound, 
and alſo a hitch. A hm or lyme, was a blood-hound. See Minſheu's 
DiR. in. v. MALONE. 


9 Tijk is the Runic word for a little, or worthleſs dog: 
4c Are Mr. Robinſon's dogs turn'd es with a wanion-? ?? 
Witches of Lancaſter, 1634. STEEVE NS. 
2 This ſort of dog is mentioned in A Woman killed with Kindn: ſs, 1617 : 
66 yo or dogs are rund!c-taiis and curs.“ STEEVENS: 
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Do de, de de. Seſſa.“ Come, march to wales and fairs, 
and market towns: — Poor Tom, thy horn is dry.“ 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, fee what breeds 
about her heart: Is there any cauſe in nature, that makes 
theſe hard hearts ?—You, fir, | entertain you for one of my 
hundred; only, I do not like the faſhion of your garments : 


you 


3 Here is , again, which I take to be the French word cgſceæ pro- 
nounced c, which was, I ſuppoſe, like ſome others in common uſe 
among us. It is an interzeQtion enforcing ceſſation of any action, like, 
le quiet, have done. It ſeems to have been gradually corrupted into, %, 
7. Jonson. 

This word ie wanting in the quarto: in the folio it is printed ſeſs, It 
is din cult in this place to ſay what is meant by it. It ſhould be remem- 
bered, that juſt before, Edgar had been calling on BS ta come to him: 
and he may now with equal propriety invite S % (perhaps a female 
name corrupted from Cecil;a) to attend him to rwakes and fſuirss Nor js it 
Lnpoſtivle but that tis may be a part of ſome old ſong, and originally ſtood 
thus: 

Sitky, come moch to wakes, 
And alt 5 and market toas. STEELY N 3. 

Dr. Johnſon i: ſurclv right, in ſuppoſing that fs 18.4 corruption of 
ee, be quiet, op, hold, let alone. It is fo uſed by Chriſtofero Sly, the 
danken Linker, in The 7 aming of the Shrew, and by Edgar himſelf in a 
pivceglng Icencolt Dolphin, my boy, 85; let him trot by.“ But ir 
does not 12cm ecually civar that it has been corrupte into ½, jo. ; 


R1TsSo0N.s 


x 


Men that begged under pretence of lunacy uſed formerly to carry A 
nern, and blow it through the ntreects. Joa NSN. 

A bern is at tis day employes in many places in the country as a cup 
for drinking, but anciently the uſe cf ic was much more general. 735 
burn is dry, however, appears to be a preverblal expreſhon, introduced 
wen à man has nothing further to offer, when he has id all he had to 
y. Such @ cues fite's cut, is a phraſe current in Ireland on the ſame 
CANON; 


I ſuppoſe Edgar to ſpeak theſe words gde. Being quite weary of his 
Tom ov* Bedlam's part, and finding himſelf unable to ſupport it any 
'vnger, he ſays privately, *f — can no more: all my materials for ſuſ- 
t1ining the character of Poor Tom are now exhauſted 5 my borr is ary : 
e. has nothing more in it; and accordingly we have no more of his 
didembled madneſs till he meets his father in the next act, when he re- 
fumes it for a ſpeech or two, but not without expreſſing the ſame diſlike 
of it that ie expreſſes here, © —1 cannot daub it further,” STEEVENE. 
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you will ſay, they are Perſian attire;5 but let them be 

changed. | [To ED AR. 
Kent, Now, good my lord, lie here,“ and reſt awhile. 
Lear. Make no noiſe, make no noiſe; draw the curtains : 

So, ſo, ſo: We'll go to ſupper ji'the morning: So, ſo, ſo. 
Fool. And I'll go to bed at noon, 


Re-enter GLOSTER, 


Gly. Come hither, friend: Where is the king my maſter ? 
Kent, Here, fir; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 
G/o. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms; 

J have o'er-heard a plot of death upon him: 

There 1s a litter ready ; lay him in't, 

And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt meet 

Both welcome and protection. Take up thy maſter : 

If thou ſhould dally half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 

Stand in aſſured loſs : Hake up, take up; 

And follow me, that will ſome proviſion 

Give thee quick conduct. | 
[ Kent. Oppreſs'd nature ſleeps : 7— 

This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 

Which, if convenience will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure. Come, help to bear thy maſter ; : 

: Thou 


5 Alluding perhaps to Clytus refuſing the Perſian robes offered him 
by Alexander. STFEEVENS. 
9 3. e. on the cuſhions to which he points. He had before ſaid, 
« Will you lie down, and reſt upon the cuſhions ? ”? 
MaLloN x. 
7 Theſe two concluding ſpeeches by Kent and Edgar, and which by 
no means ought to have been cut off, I have reſtored from the old quarto. 
The ſoliloquy of Edgar is extremely fine; and the ſentiments of it are 
drawn equally from nature and the ſubject. Beſides, with regard to the 
ſtage, it is abſolutely neceſſary: for as Edgar is not deſigned, in the con- 
ſtitution of the play, to attend the king to Dover; how abſurd would it 
look for a character of his importance to quit the ſcene without one word 
ſaid, or the leaſt intimation what we are to expect from him? 
THEOBALD. 
Thc lines inſerted from the quarto are in crotchets. The omiſſion of 
them in the folio is certainly faulty: yet I believe the folio is printed 
from Shakſpeare's laſt reviſion, careleſsly and haſtily performed, with 
more thought or ſhortening the ſcenes, than of continuing the action. 
Jon xs0N, 
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Thou muſt not ſtay behind. [To the Fool. 
Glo, Come, come, away, 
[ Exeunt KENT, Gros TER, and the Fool, bearing of 
the king. 


Eg. When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 
V'e {carcely think our miſeries our foes. 


Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moiſt i' the mind; 


Leaving free things,* and happy ſhows, behind : 

But then the mind much ſufferance doth o'erſkip, 

When grief hath mates, and hearing tellowſhip. 

How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 

When that, which makes me bend, makes the king bow; 
Ke childed, as I father'd! - Tom, away: 

Mark the high noiſes ;9 and thy ſelf bewray,? 

When falſe opinion, whoſe wrong thought deſiles thee, 

In thy juſt proof, repeals, and reconciles thee, 

What will hap more to-night, ſafe ſcape the king! 

Lurk, lurk, } [ Exit, 


SCENE VIL 
A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle, 


Enter CoRknwALL, REAN, GoNERIL, EDMUND, and 
Servants, 


C,rr. Poſt ſpeedily to my lord your huſband ; ſhow him 
this letter :—the army of France is landed ;—Seek out the 
villain Gloſter, . | Exeunt ſame of the Servants. 

Reg. Hang him inſtantly, 


Gon, 
5 States clear from diſtrefs. Jon x so. 0 
9 Attend to the great events that are approaching, and make thy ſelf 
known when that falſe cpinizn now prevailiag agaialt thee ſhall, in conſe- 
quence of juſt pre of thy integrity, revoxe its erroacous ſentence, and 
recall thee to honour and reconciliation, JonNsoN, 
By the high noijes, I believe, are meant the loud turcults of the ap- 
prozching war. STEEVENS. | 
The high noſes are perhaps the czlamici2s and quarrels of thoſe in a 
higher ſtation than Edgar, of which he has been juſt ſpeaking. The 
words, however, may allude to che proclamation Which had been made tor 
bringing in Edgar, MaLoxE. 
- Bewray, which at preſent has only a dirty meaning, anciently ſigni- 
fied to betray, to diſcovers STEEVENS. 
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Gon, Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn, Leave him to my diſpleaſure. Edmund, keep you 
our lifter company; the revenges we are bound to take upon 
your traitorous father, are not fit for your beholding. Ad- 
viſe the duke, where you are going, to a moſt feſtinate prepa- 
ration; we are bound to the like. Our poſts ſhall be ſ. ift, 
and intelligent betwixt us. Farewell, dear ſiſter; — farewell, 
my lord of Gloſter,3 


Enter Steward, 
How now ? Where's the king ? 
Steav, My lord of Gloſter hath convey'd him hence: 
Some ſive or {ix and thirty of his knights, 
Hot queſtriſts 4 after him, met him at gate; 
Who, with ſome other of the lord's dependants, 
Are gone with him towards Dover; where they Loait 
1o have welkarm'd friends, 
Corn. Get horſes for your miſtreſs. 
Gon, Farewell, ſweet lord, and iifter, 
[ Exenn GONERIL and EDMUND, 
Corn, Edmund, farewell. — Go, ſeek the traitor Gloſter, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us: 
Exc uni ther Servaiitss 
Though well we may not paſs upon his liſe 
Without the form of juſtice ; yet our power 
Shall do a courteſy to our wrath,5 which men 
May blame, but not control, Who's there ? The — ? 
. Ce I 


3 Meaning Edmund, newly inveſted. with his father's titles. The 
ſte ward, ſpeaking immediately after, mentions the old earl by the ſame 
title. Jon xNxtoN. 

+ A guet if is one who goes in ſearch or gueſt of another. Mr. Pope 
and Sir T. Hanmer read tes. STEEVENS. 

5 To ds @ ccurtſy is to gratify, to comply wich. To faß, is to pals a 
Judicial ſentence, JoKkNsuNs | 

believe, do a courteſy to our wrath,” ſimply means bend to our 
wrath, as a courteſy is made by bending the body. 

The original of the expreſſion, to paſs on any one, may be traced from 
Magna Charta: 


1 


nec ſuper eum ibimus, niſi per legale judicium parium 
worum.“ SrEEVE&RS. 
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Re-enter Servants, with GLOSTER. 


Neg. Ingratefol fox! *t1s he. | 
C: JF Bind f "TH ft h: N corky Arms, L 
Glo. What mean your graces ! — Good my friends, con- 


ſider 
Y on are my 2 ueſts: do me no ſoul play trie ends. 
„7. Bind him, 10 ſay. Servants bind him. 
2 g. Hard, hard: O filthy traitor! 


px 7 . 1440 5 1 5 

(5. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none. 
\ ”1 - } : 8 1 0 11 p 35 ! 
(C. To this chair bind kim, Villain, thon ſhalt 
find MECAN lnuckt his beard. 


* * 
(15 molt igt nonts * Jone 
* 


7 


0. By the kind gods,“ 
To qe ack me by the beard, 

Rep. So white, and ſuch a traitor ! 

Ghe, Naughty Jady, 
Theole butts, agen thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken," and accuſe thee : I am your hoſt; 

With robbers' hands, my hoſpitable tavours 9 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. What will you do ? 


Corn. 


6 Dry, wither'd, huſky arms. TJounsov. 

As 5hakſpeare app-ars from other paſſages of this play to have bad in 
his eye Biſhop Har net's Declaration of eggs Popiſh Impoſtiures, &. 
1603, 4to, it is probable, that this very ec pre ive, but peculiar epithets 
crky, was ſuggeft'd to him by a paſſage ia thai very curious pamphlet. 
It would poſe all the cunning exorcitts, that are this day to be found, 
to LEACH an old co/ ke w N to wiithe, tumble, curvet, and fetch her 


morice e S, AS | Martha Brefier (one of the pollefled mentioned in 


che Dal npale did.“ PERCY. 

e are 5 to underſtin 'Q by this the gods in general, who.are bene- 
ficent and kind to men; but that part tieular ſpecies of them called by the 
ancl? ute dii b:ſpitales, kind g24s, 80, Phautus, in Pe:ulgs; 

% Peu by ſitalem ac teſſeram mecum fero.“ WAR BURTON. 
Shalcſpeare hardly received any ailftance from mythology to furaith 
out a proper oath for Gloſter. People always invoke their dieties as they 
would have them ſhow themſelves at particular times in their favour; 
and he accordingly calls thufe ind gedt whom he would wiſh to find ſo 
on this oecaſion. lic does ſo yet a fecand time in this ſcones 
Iity "Sy will ſufficiently evince the truth of my ſuppuſition. STEEVENS. 
” 1. e. quicken into life. M. Masox:. 
Favours means the ſame as features, i. e. the difierent parts of which 
a face is Compoſed, STEVENS. 
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Corn, Come, fir, what letters had you late from France ? 
Reg. Be ſimple-anſwer'd, for we know the truth, 
Corn, And what confederacy have you with the traitors 

Late footed in the kingdom ? 

a Reg. To whoſe hands have you ſent the lunatick king? 
cak, 

"ch. I have a letter gueſſingly ſet down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart, 
And not from one oppos'd, 


Corn, Cunning, 

Reg. And falſe, 

Corn, Where haſt thou ſent the king ? 

Glo, To Dover, 

Reg, Wherefore 


To Dover? Waſt thou not charg'd at thy peril 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him firit anſwer that. 

Gh. I am tied to the ſtake, and I muſt ſtand the courſe, 

Reg, Wherefore to Dover ? 

Glo. Becauſe I would not ſee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter 
In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs,3 
'Fhe ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up, 

And quench'd the ſtelled fires: yet, poor old heart, 
He holp the heavens to rain. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time,“ 
Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Good porter turn the hey ; 
All cruets elſe fubfcrib'd ; - ut I ſhall fee 
The winged vengearice overtake ſuch children, 
Corn, See it ſhalt thou never: — Fellows, hold the 
Chair ;-— f 
Upon theſe eyes ® of thine T'll ſet my foot. 
[GLOSTER H held deaun in bis chair, awhile CORNWALL 
plucks out ene. of his eyes, ond ſets his fort on it. Glo, 

The running of the dogs upon me. Joux nN. 

3 The quartos read-vaſb boatiſh fangs 

To raſp is the old hunting term for the ſtroke made by a wild bear 
with his fangs. STEEVENS. 

+ Thus the folio. Both the quartos read, —that dearn time ——— 
Dearn is a north-country wo:d, fignifying /onely, ſolicary, melancholy, 
vn comfortable, far from neighbours. STEEvVENS. 

5 Yielded, ſubmitted to the necefiity of the occaſion. Jon x sOoN. 
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G15. He, that will think to live till he be old, 
Give me ſome help: O cruel! O ye gods! 75 
Reg. One ſide will mock another; the other too. | 
Corn. If you fee vengeance, — 
Serv. Hold vour hand, my lord: 
J have ſery'd you ever ſince I was a child; 
But better ſervice have I never done you, 
Than now to bid you hold. 
Reg, How now, you dog ? 
Serv, If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
I'd ſhake it on this quarrel ; What do you mean? 
Corn, My villain ! 7 [ draws and runs at him, 
Serv, Nay, then come on, and take the chance of anger, 
[ draws. They fight. CORNWALL is wourded, 
Reg. Give me thy ſword. —[ 79 another Serv. ] A. peaſant 
ſtand up thus ! | 
natches a ſword, comes behind, and tabs him, 
Serv, O, I am ſlain!—My lord, you have one eye left 
To ſee ſome miſchief on him: — O! | Lies. 
Cornu. Leſt it ſee more, prevent it: Out, vile jelly! 
Where is thy luſtre now ? 
[ tears out GLOSTER'S other ce, and throws it on the ground. 
Ge. All dark and comfortleſs.— Where's my ſon Ede 
mund? 
Edmund, enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
To quit chis horrid act. 
Reg, Out, treacherous villain! 


Thou call'ſt on him that hates thee ; it was he 
That 


In SFelimas, Emperor of the Turks, one of the ſors of Bajaxet pulls aut 
the cyes of an aga on the Rage, and ſays, 
« Yes, thou ſhalt live, but never ſee that day, 
« Wanting the tapers that ſhould give thee light. 
*« Hu. ii out Bis eyes," 
Immediately after, his hands are cut off, I have introdeced this pa. 
ſaze to ſhow that Shakſpeare's drama was not more ſanguinary than that 
of his contemporaries. STEEVENS. 
In Marſton's Antonio's Revenge, 1602. Piero's tongue is torn out on 
the ſtage, MarLoxe. 
7 Villain is here perhaps uſed in its original ſenſe of one in ſervitude, 
STEE WINS. 
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That made the overture® of thy treaſons to us; 
Who is too good to pity thee, 
G. O my tollics! 
Then Edgar was abus'd.— 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and proſper him! 
Reg. Go, thruſt him out at gates, and let him fmell 
His way to Dover. — How is't, my lord? How look you? 
Corn, 1 have receiv'd a hurt: Follow me, lady,— 
Turn out that eyelefs villain ;—throw this ſlave 
Upon the dunghill.— Regan, I bleed apace : 
VUnt:mely comes this hurt: Give me your arm. | 
{Exit CoRNWALIL, Id by REGAN; —Servants unbiud 
G LOSTER, aud tead him out, 
1. Serv, F'll never care what wickedneſs I do, 
If this man come to good. 2 
2. Serv, If ſhe live long, 
And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. 
1. Serv. Let's follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs” 
Allows itſelf to any thing. 
2. Serv, Go thou; I'll fetch ſome flax, and whites of 
eggs, 
To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help him! 
[ Exeunt ſewe rally. 


B Overture is here uſed for an opening or diſcovery, It was he who 
firſt laid thy treaſons open to us, Coles in his Di. 1679, renders Over- 
ture, by apertior aperturas An overt act of treaſon, is the technical 
phraſe, MarLone, 

9 This ſhort dialogue J have inſerted from the old quarto, becauſe I 
think it full of nature. Servants could hardly fee ſuch a barbarity com- 
mitted on their maſter, without pity z and the vengeance that they pre- 
tume muſt overtake the actors of it, is a ſentiment and doCtrine well 
worthy of the ſtage. THEOBALD. 

It is not nece ſlary to ſuppoſe them the ſervants of Gloſter ; for Corn- 
wall was oppoſed to extremity by his own ſervant, Jon xs. 

* hat is, die a natural deatb. MALONEg, 
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Aer en. 
The Heath, 
Enter EDGAR, 


Edę. Vet better thus, and known to be contemn'd,? 
Than ſtill contemn'd and flatter'd. Jo be worſt, 
The loweſt, and moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in fcar: 

The lamentable change is from the bett; 

The worſt returns to laughter. Welcome then, 

Thou unſubſtantial air, that I embrace! 

The wretch, that thou haſt bloc unto the wordt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts.— Eur who comes here ? —- . 
| Enter 

? The meaning is, *T:s better to be this “,s ard known to youre 
{ej to be contemned. Or perhaps there is an chor, which may be rec- 


tiicd thus: 


Yet better thus unknoon to be cont. msd. 

When a man diveſts himſelf of his real character he feels no pain from 
contempt, becauſ: he ſuppoſes it incurred o, by a voluntary dilguite 
wich he can throw off at pleaſure. 1 do not tink any correction 
neceſſary. JonxgoNs 

The ſentiment is this t—Tt is better to be thus contemn'd and know 
it, than to be flattered by thoſ: who f-cretly contemn us. Ir NIR. 

I cannot help thinking that this paſſage ſheuld be wiittea thus: 

Yet better thus unknown to b contemn'd, 
Than ſtill contemn'd and flait:r'd to be worſe, 
The loweſt, &. | 

The quarto edition has no ſtop aſter fitter. Thi firdk folio, which 
has a comma there, has a colon at the end of the line, * 

The expreſſion in this ſpeech———97wes nothing to thy b2/75--{(in a more 
learned writer) might ſeem to be copied from Virgil, Eu. xi. 51; 

« Nos juvenem exanimum, et nil jam celetibus ulis 
« Debentem, wano mæſti comitamur bin re. TYAN. 

I think with Mr. Tyrwhitt that Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is well 
founded, and that the poet wrote—-wkrown, MALONE, 

The meaning of Edgar's ſpeech ſeems to be this. Yet it is better to be 
thus, in this fixed and acknowledged contemptible ſtate, than, living in 
affluence, to be Aattered and d:ſpiſed at the ſame time. He wag is 
placed in the worſt and loweſt ſtate, has this advantage; he lives in hope, 
and not in fear, of a reverſ- of fortune, The lamentable cha is from 
atlluence to beggary. He laughs at the idea of changing for the worſe, 
who is already as low as poſſible. Sin JoShvaA REYNvLDS, 
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Enter Glos TER, led by an old man. 


My father, poorly led ?—World, world, O world! 
But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man, O my good lord, I have been your tenant, and 
your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years, 

Glo, Away, get thee away ; good friend, be gone : 

Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 
Thee they may hurt. 

Old Man, Alack, fir, you cannot ſee your way. 

Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 
I tumbled when I ſaw : Full oft tis ſeen, 

Our mean 5 ſecures us; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities.—Ah, dear fon Edgar, 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrath ! 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch,“ 
I'd fay, I had eyes again ! 
Old Man. How now ? Who's there ? 
Edg. [ aſide.] O gods! Who is't can ſay, I am ot the 
worſt ? 
I am worſe than e'er I was, 

Cid Man, *Tis poor mad Tom. 

Edg. 

+ The ſenſe of this obſcure paſſage is, O world! ſo much are human 
minds captivated with thy pleaſures, that were it not for thoſe ſucceſiive 
miſeries, each worſe than the other, which overtoad the ſcencs of lite, 
we ſhould never be willing to ſubmit to death, though the infirmities of 
old age would teach us to chuſe it as a proper aſylum. Beſides, by un- 
interrupted proſperity, which leaves the mind at caſe, the bedy would 
ger erally preſerve ſuch a ſtate of vigour as to bear up long againſt the 
decays of time. Theſe are the two reafons, 1 ſuppoſe, why he ſaid, 

Life would not yield to ge. 

And how much the pleaſures of the body pervert the mind's judgement, 
and the perturbations of the mind diſorder the bucy's frame, is known to 
all. WARBURTON. 

O World! if reverſes of fortune and changes ſuch as I now ſee and 
feel, from eaſe and affluence to poverty and miſery, did not thow us the 
little value of life, we ſhould never iubmit with any Kkir.d of refignation 
to the weight of years, ard its neceftary confequence, infirmity and 
death. Marcte. 


5 Mean is here a ſubſtantive, and fignifies a middle flute, as Dr. Ware: 


burton rightly interprets it. STEEVEIS. 
© So, in another ſcene, I /e it feeling'y, STEEVENS. 
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Fag. [Aſide.] And worſe I may be yet ; The worſt is 
not, 
So long as we can ſay, This is the avorſt," 
OA Man, Fellow, where goelt ? 
Gt», Is it a beggar- man? 
Old Man. Madman and beggar too, 
G. He has {me reaſon, elſe he could not beg. 
I' the laſt night's ſtorm I ſuch a fellow ſaw ; 
Which made me think a man a worm: My ſon 
Came then into ny mind; and yet my mind 
Was then ſcarce friends with him: l have heard more ſince 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kilius for their ſport. 
Eg. How ſhould this be? 
Bad is the trade muſt play the fool to ſorrow, 
Ang'ring itſelf and others. [ 4/4», }|—Blcfs thee, matter! 
G/o, Is that the naked fellow? 
Old Man. Ay, my lord, 
Glo, Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone : If, for my ſake, 
Thou wilt o ertuke us, hence a mile or twain, 
I“ the way to Dover, do it for ancient love; 
And bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 
V hom I Il entreat to lead me. 
Old Man, Alack, fir, he's mad. 
Gl2, lis the times' plague, when madmen lead the blind: 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleaſure ; 
Above the reſt, be gone. 
O Man, I'll bring him the beit parrel that I have, 
Come on't what will, _ | Exits 
Ge. Sirrah, naked fellow, 
Edg. Poor Tom's a-cold.—I cannot daub it“ furthe 
F Jade. 
Cie. 


7 While we live; for while we vet continue to have a ſenſe of fee}- 
ing, ſomething wards than the preſent may ſtill happen. W hat occaſioned 
tlus reflection was his rathly ſaying in the be sin ning of this icene, 

44 Lo be worſt, 

* The loweſt, and moſt deje od thing of fortune, &c. 

« The wretch, that thou haſt blovin unto the worſt, &c,” 
WAKBURTONs 


8 3. e. Diſguiſe, WARBURTON. 
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Ch. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. {| Afde.) And yet I muſt.—Blefs thy ſweet eyes, 

they blced, 

Gl. Know'lt thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way, and foot-path. Poor 
Tom hath been ſcared out of his good wits : Bleſs the good 
man from the foul tend ! Five fiends9 have been in poor 
Tom at once; ot luil, as Obidicut ; Hobbididance, prince of 
dumbneſs : Maha, of tealing ; Muds, of murder; and Fliò- 
e bbet, of mopping and mowing; 2 who fince poſſeſſes 
chamber-maids and wai itng-women.3 So, bleſs thee, male 
ter ! | 

Ch. 


9 The reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in the f Ho. In asf et's Bonk, 
already quoted, p. 278, we have an extract from ** account publiſhed 
by the exorciſts themſelves „ Viz. „Ey commaundement of the exorciit 
. „the devil in Ma, Many confeſled his name to be Modu, and that 
he had beitdes himſelf ſeave other ſpirits, and all of them captains, and of 
great fame.“ Then Edmundes (the exorcitt) began againe with 
great earneſtneſs, and all the company cried out, &c. . . fy as both 
that wicked prince Modu and bis company, might be cait out.” This paſ- 
ſage will account for five fiends bawng been | in por Tom at onc%. PRC. 

= 6 1t the have alittle help? of the mother, age or cramp, to 
teach her role her eyes, wrie her mouth, gaaſh har teeth, ſtarte with her 
body, hold her armes and handes | itz, make a ith faces, Zzrinne, met 
and mop like an Pts ten no vwybt—the young gie is ole-blaſted and 
Palſaſſed.“ Harlnet's Decarationy p. 135. DM ALONE. 

Shakſpeare has made Etgar, in his feigned diſtractlon, frequently 
allade to a vide impoſture of ſome Englith jeſuits, at that time muchi the 
ſubject of converſation 3 the hiftory of it having been juſt then compo- 
ſed with great art and vigour of ſtile and compoſition by Dr. S. Harſnet, 
afterwards archbiſhop of York, * order of the privy-council, in a wor 
intitled, A Declaration of egregious Popiſh Iinpeſtures to withdraw br * 
Majeſy's Subjects from {Gr A. egiance, & praęii 1 11 by Edmunds , 4. 148 
Weſton, a Halt, and divers Rem Priefis his wo cted Afſociates : printed 
1603. The impoſture was in fubflance this. V. /hile the Spaniards 
were preparing their armada againſt England, the jefuits were here buſy 
at work to promote it, by making converts: one method they employed 
was to diſpoſſeſs pretended demoniacs, by which artifice they made "mY ral 
hundred converts amongtt the common people. The principal ſc: 12 of 


— 


this farce was laid in the family of one Mr. Edmund Peck nam, 4 Roman. 


catholic, where Marwood, a tervant of Antony Dein s (who was. 


afterwards executed for treaſon) Trayſord, an attendant upon Mr. Peck- 


ham, and Sarah and Fril yood Wiilams, and Anne Smith, three chamber = 


maids in that family, came into the prieit's hands for cure. But the 
g&iicipline 
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Gl, Here, take this purſe, thou whom the heaven's 
er 
Have humbled to all ſtrokes: that T am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier :—Heavens, deal fo ſtill! 
Let the ſuperfluoas,4 and luſt-dieted man, 
That ſlaves your ordinance, * that will not ſee 
Becauſe he doth not feel, feel your power quick; 
So diftribution ſhould undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough. Doſt thou know Dover ? 
Edg. Ay, maſter. 
Glo. There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending be ad 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep: 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And I'll repair the miſery thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me: from that place 
I ſhall no le ding need. 
Ede. Give me thy arm 
Poor Lom ſhall lead thee, [ Exeunts 


d'ſcipline of the patients was ſo long and ſevere, and the prieſt's ſo elate 
and careleſs with their ſucceſs, that the plot was diſcovered on the con- 
fe ion of the parties concerned, and the contrivers of it deſervedly 
puniſhed. The five devils here mentioned, are the names of five of thoſe 
who were made to act in this farce upon the chamber-maids aud waiting= 
Tv men ; and they were generally to ridicul uſly nick-named, that Huſnet 


has one chapter on {he range names of their devils; le, ſays es mecting 
them otherwo ſe by chance, you miſtale them for the names of tap/ters or 7 
ler s. WARBURTON. 

The paſſage in crotchets is omitted in the folio, becauſe I ſuppoſe as 
the ſtory was forgotten, the jeſt was lot, Jou xs. 

+ Lear has betore ottered the fame ſentiment, which indeed cannot 
be too ſtrongly impreſſed, though it may be too often repeated, 

TJounsoNs 

Super fluous is here uſ:d for one living in abundance. WarBurToN. 

The language of Shak ſpeare is very licentious, and his words have 
often meanings remote from the proper and original uſe, To flawe or 
beſlawe another is to treat him with terms of Tg wy: in a kinired ſenſe, 
to ſlas e the ordinance, may be, to flig. 5: or ridicule it. Jou x son. 

To ftawe an ordinaxce, is to treat it as a ſlave, to make it ſubject do us, 
inſtead of acting in obedience to it. STEEVENS. 

v Ms. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors for in read on, I ſee no 
need of change. Shakſpeare confidered the fea as a mirriar. To look 
in a glals, is yet our colloquial phraſeglogy, MaroxEe. 
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SCENE II. 
Before the dike of Albany's Palace. 


Enter GONER1IL and EDMUND ; Steward meeting them, 


Gen, Welcome, my lord: I marvel, our mild huſband 7 
Not met us on the way: — Now, where's vour mater ? 
Stexv, Madam, within; but never man ſo chang'd ; 
I told him of the army that was landed; 
He ſmil'd at it: I told him, you were coming; 
His anſwer was, T he avorſe * of Gloiter's treachery, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his fon, 
When ] inform'd him, then he call'd me fot ; 
And told me, I had turn'd the wrong fide out ;— 
What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems pleaſant to him; 
What like, offenſive, 
Gon, Then ſhall you go no further, 
[To EDMUND, 


It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 

'That dares not undertake : he'll not fee] wrongs, 
Which tie him to an aniwer : Our wiſhes, on the way, 
May prove effects.“ Back, Edmund, to my brother; 
Haſten his muſters, and conduct his powers: 

I muſt change arms at home, and give the diſtaff 

Into my huſband's hands. Ibis truſty ſervant 

Shall paſs between us: ere long you are like to hear, 


If you dare venture in your own behalf, 
A miſtreſſes 


lt muſt be remembered that Albany, the huſhand of Goneril, diſ- 
ked, in the end of the facit act, the icheme of opprifiion and ingrati- 
tude. Jonnsvx. 

> I buli-ve the meaning of the paſſage to be this; «© What we wiſh, 
before our march is at an «rd, may be brought to happen, i. e. the 
murder or deſpatch; of her huiband.—On tie wvay, however, may be equi- 
valent to the expreiton we new ulcy viz. By rhe way, or By the by, i, e. 
en faſſant. STEEVENS. 

The wiſhes we have formed and communicated to each other, on our 
jourr.ey, may be carried into effect, M. Maso. 

She mean, I think, The wiſhes, v}i.icn we exprefled to eact. other 
on our way huber, may be completed, and prove eflectual tv the detruee 
tion of my hatband, MAT ONE. 
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A miffr:fles command, Wear this; ſpare ſpeech ; 
[ giving a favour, 
Decline your head: this kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would itretch thy ſpirits up into the air ; %— 
Conceive and tare thee well. 
Elm. Yours in the ranks of death. 


Gor, My moſt dear Gloſter ! 
Exit EDMUND. 
O, the difference of man, and man! To thee 
A woman's fervices are due; my fool 
Uſurps my bei), 
Stews Madam, here comes my lord, 
[ Exit Steward. 


Enter ALBANY, 


Gor, J have been worth the whiſtle. 

Alb. | O Goneril! 
You are not worth the duſt which the rude wind 
Blows in your face.—!I fear your diſpoſition; 

That nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf ; 3 


She that herſelf will fliver and diſbranch 4 
From 


9 She bids him decline his head, that ſhe might give him a kiſs (the 
ſte ward being preſent) and that it might appear only to him as a whitper, 
STEVENS. 

2 This exprefſion is a reproach to Albany for having neglected her; 
tb:ugh yes d.ſregard me thus, I have been worth the whiſtle, 1 bave found 
one that thinks me worth caliiyg, Jou x SON. 

This expretiion is 2 proverbial onz, Heywood in one of his dlalogues, 
conſiſting entirely of proverbs, ſays: 

« It is a poor dog that is not wut tbe cobiſiiing,”? 

Goneril's meaning ſ-ems to be—There was a 211 evh.n you 2own'd bawe 
#ous bt me worth the calling i you 3 reproaching him tor not having Lu me 
moned her to conſult with on the preſent critical! occation. STEEVENSe 

J think Mr. Steevens's interpretation the true ou. Marox E. 

3 The ſenſe is, i hat nature which is arrived to ſuch a pitch of anna» 
tural degeneracy, as to conte mn its origin, cannot from chenceforth be 
reſt) ained ⁊uitbin any certain bounds, but is prepared to break out lato the 
moſt monſtrous exceiles every way, as CCCallun or temptfation may oftere 

HEeAlls 

* To liver fignifies to tear off or difaranch, WARBURT9 Ne 
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From her mate rial ſap, “ perforce muſt wither 
And come to deadly uſe.® | 

Gon, No more; the text is fooliſh. 

Alb. Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile: 
Filihs favour but themſelves, What have you done ? 
Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 
A father, and a gracious aged man, 

W hoſe reverence the head-lugg'd hear would lick, 
Moſt barbarcus, moi degenerate! have you madded. 
Could my good brother ſuffer you to do it ? 

A man, a prince, by him ſo benefited? | 

If that the heavens do not their viſihle ſpirits 

Send quickly down to tame theſe vile offences, 
Twill come, 

Humanity muſt perforce prey on it{clf, 

Like moniters of the deep,” 


Gore Milk-liver'd man! 
That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 1 


Who haſt not in thy brows an eye diſeerning 
Thine honour from thy ſuffering ; that not know'ſt, 
Fools do thoſe villains pity,* who are puniſh'd 


Ere they have done their miſchief, Where's thy drum? 


France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land; F 
With plumed helm thy flayer begins threats ; | 
Whilit thou, a moral fool, ſit'ſt till, and cry 'it, | 
Alnck ! avby dues be ja ? 
Alb, See thyſelf, devil! 
Proper 


S She who breaks the bonds of fil'al duty, and becomes wholly aliena- 
ted from her father, mu# wither and perith, like a branch ſeparaced from 
that /ap which ſupplies it with naurichment, and gives ute to the matier 
of which it is comvoſed. ALONE. 

© Alluding.to the: thit witches and jachanters are ſaid to make of 
ewither'd brarch:s in their charms. A fine inv dation in the ſpeaker, that 
ſhe was ready for the moſt unnatural miſchier, and a preparative of the 
poet to her plotting with the baſtard againſt her hutband*s life. 

WARBURTONs 

7 Fiſhes are the only animals that are known to prey upon their owa 
ſpecies. Jou xsoR. : 

She means, that nene but fools wou'd pity thoſe villains, who are 
prevented from executing their malicious deſigns, and pun'ſhed for their 
evil intention. It is not clear whether this Gend means her father, er 
the king of France, Marcxe, 
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Proper deformity 9 ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid, as in woman, 
Gor, O vain fool! 
Alb, Thou changed and ſelf-cover'd thing, for ſuame, 
B2-moniter not thy feature.“ Were it my fitneſs 
o let theſe hands obey my blood, 
They are apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones: — Howe'er thou art a fiend, 
A woman's ſhape doth ſhield thee, 
Gm. Marry, your manhood now !— 


Enter a Meſſenger. 

Alb, What news ? 

/. O, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall's dead; 
lain by his ſervant, going to put out 

Ihe other eye of Gloſter. 

; AD, Gloſter's eyes! 
4 Mel. A ſervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter; who, thercat enrag'd, 
Flew on him, and amongſt them fell'd him dead ;4 
But not without that harmful ſtroke, which ſince 
Hath pluck'd him after, | 

Ald, This ſhows you are above, 


2 | You 


9 i.e, Diabolic qualities appear not fo horrid in the devil to whom they 
belong, as in woman who unnaturally aſſumes them, WARBURTON, 
Ot theie lines there it but one capy, and the editors are forced upon 


conjecture. They have publithed this line thus: 
| N Thou chang'd, aud ſel/ cine ted ching; 
; 5 but I cannot but think that by He wed chi author meant, thou that 


hat % nature by wickedneſs ; thou that haſt bid the woman under 


F the fiend.” Joh Nx son. 
0 The following words Lemenſter nit thy nature, ſeem rather to ſupport 
, | the reading of the former ovitors, which was ff cin berted. M. Masoxe 
. By thou ef eever*d thing, the poet, J think, meancs thou who haſt 
: Y put a core ig ent which nature did rot give thee, The covering 
A 1 which Albany means, is, the ſemblance and appearance of a fiend, 
' Ma Lodz. 
5 1 Feature in Shakſpeare's age meant the general caſt of countenance, 
Jl 3 and often beauty. Malo x. 
* 1 i. e. e (Cornwall and his other ſeryants) among'ſt them fell'd io. 


dead. MALoN z. 


. 
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You juſticers,* that theſe our nether crimes 

So ſpeedily can venge I But, O poor Gloſter ! 

Loſt he his other eye! 

Me/. Both, both, my lord.— 
This letter, madam, craves a ſpecdy anſwer 
Tis from your filter, 

Gon, | Afide.] One way I like this well .6 
Put being widow, and my Gloiter with her, 
May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful lite : Another way, 

The news is not ſo tart. {'l] read, and anſwer. [ Exit, 
Alb. Where was his ſon, whea they did take his eyes ? 
M/. Come with my lady hither, 

Alb, | He is not here. 

Me. No, my good lord; I met him back again, 

Alb. Knows he the wickedneſs ? 

Me. Ay, my good lord; twas he inform'd againſt him 
And quit the houſe on purpoſe, that their puniſhment 
Might have the freer courſe. 

Alb. Gloſter, I hive 
To thank thee for the love thou ſhowd'ſ the king, 

And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, friend; 

Tell me what more thou knoweſt, [ Exeunt, 


[SCENE III.” 
The French Camp, near Dover. 


Enter Kr N, and a Gentleman. 


Kent, Why the king of France is ſo ſuddenly gone back 9 
know you the reaſon ? Cent. 


* Moſt of the old copies have juſtices 3 but it was certainly a miſprint. 
The word juſt cer is uſed in two other places in this play; and though 
printed riglitly in the folio, is corrupted in the quarto in the fame man- 
ner as here. Some copies of quarto Br rightly - ticers, in the line 
before us. MarLoxe. 

„ Gonerii's plan wis to poiſon her ſiſter to marry Edmund—to mur- 
der Albany—and to get poſſe flion of the whole kingdom. As the death 
of Cornwall facilitated the laſt part of her ſcheme, the was pleaſed at it; 
but diſliked it, as it put it in the power of her fitter to marry Edmund, 

M. Mas: Ns 

7 This ſcene, left out in all the common books, is reſtored from the 
old edition; it being maniteftly of Shakipeare's writing, and neceſſary to 

| conlinue 
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Gent, Something he left imperfect in the fate, 
Which fince his coming forth is thought of; which 
Imports to the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his perſonal return was molt requir'd, 
And neceſſary, 
Kent. Who hath he left behind him general? 
Gent, The Mareſchal of France, Monſieur le Fer. 
Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any demon- 
ſtration of grief? 
Gent, Ay, fir; ſhe took them, read them in my pre- 
ſence ; 
And now aad then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek ; it ſeem'd, ſhe was a queen 
Over her paſſion ; who, moſt rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. 
2. O, then it moy'd her. 


Gent, 


continue the ſtory of Cordelia, whoſe behaviour is here moſt beautifully 
painted Por x. | 
The ſcene ſeems to have been left out only to ſhorten the play, and is 
necetlary to continue the action. It is extant only in the quarto, being 
omitted in the firſt folio. 1 have there tore put it bet een crotchets. 
JOHNSONs 


Ss The gentleman whom he ſent in the foregoing act with letters to 
Cordelia. JonuxsoN. 


9 The king of France being no longer a neceſſary perſonage, it was fit 


that ſome pretext for getting rid of him ſhould be formed, before the 


play was too ncar advanced towards a conciufron. Deceney required that a 
Monarch ſhould not be 6l-n.lv ſhufflod into the pack of infignificant 
characters; and there fore his diſmilun (which could be effected only by 
a ſudden recall to his own dominions} was to be accounted for be fore the 
audience. For this purpoſe, among others, the preſent ſcene was intro - 
duced, It is difficult indeed to ſay what uſe could have been made of the 
King, had he appeared at the head of his own armament, and ſurvived 
the murder of his queen. His conjugal concern on the occaſion, might 
have weakened the effect of Lear's parental forrow ; and, being an object 
of reſpect as well as pity, he would naturally have divided the ſpeCtator's 
attention, and thereby diminiſhed the conſequence of Albany, Edgar, and 
Kent, whoſe exemplary virtues deſerved to be ultimately placed in the 
moſt con ſy cuous point of view. STEEVENS. 

+ Shakſpeare ſeems to have been poor in the names of Frenchmen, or 
he would ſcirce have given us here a Monfieur le Fer as mareſchal of 
France, after he had appropriated the ſame appellation to a common ſol- 
dier, who was fer'd, ferreted, and ferk'd, by Piſtol in King Henry V. 
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Gent. Not to a rage: patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
Who ſhould exprefs her goodlieſt. You have ſeen 
Sunſhine and rain at once: her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a better day: Thoſe happy ſiniles, 

That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 

What gueſts were 1n her eyes ; which parted thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropp'd.+—1n brief, ſorrow 

i Would 
3 Tt is plain, we ſhould read —a vetter A ay, i. e. A fpring ſeaſon 
wetter than ordinary. WAR TUR TOR. 

The thought is taken from Sidney's Arcadia, p. 244. © Her tears 
came dropping down like rain in ſunſhine.““ 

A better day, however, is the beſt day, and the bhef? day is a day moſt 
ſavourable to the productions of the earth. Such are the days in which 
there is a due mixture of rain and ſunſhine. SrEEVENs. 

Doth not Dr, Warburton's alteration infer that Cordelia's ſorrow was 
ſupcrior to her patience? But it ſcem'd that ſhe was a queen over her 
paltion ; and the ſmiles on her lip appeared not to know that teors were 
in her eyes. „ Her ſmiles and tears were like a beter day, or «© like a 
better May, may fignity that they were like ſuch a ſeaton where ſun— 
ſhine prevailed over rain. Tol RT. 

Both the quartos read—a better cvay; which being perfectly unintelli- 
gible, I have adopted part of the emendition introduced by Dr. Warbur- 
ton. The late editions have given—a better day, areading which tit't 
appeared in a note of Mr. Theobald's. A better day, however it be un- 
derſtood, is, in my opinion, inconſiſtent with the context. It a better 
day means either a g:od day, or the beſt day, it cannot repretent Cordelia's 
ſmiles and tears; for neither the one nor the other neceflorily implies raw 
without which, there is nothing to correſpond with her tears; nor cm 
rainy day, occaſionally brightened by ſunſhine, with any propriety be che 
a good or the 6% day. We are compelled therefore to make loume oc 
change, 

A better May, on the other hand, whether we underſtand by it, a go2d 
May, or a May better than ordinary, correſponds exatily with the pre- 
ceding image; for in every May rain may be expected, and in a god, or 
a better May than ordinary, the ſunſhine, like Cordelia's ſmiles, will 
predominate. MaALonE. 

Mr, Malone reads—a better May.—A s objeQions may be ſtarted again 
either reading, I declare my inability to decide between them. 1 have 
therefore left that word in the text which J found in puttefiion of it. 

STEEVENS» 

4 The harſhneſs of the foregoing line in the ſpe*ch of the Centicman, 

mduc:s me to believe that dur author might have written: 
% Like pearls from diamonds drop-ping.*” 

The idea might have been taken from the ornaments of the ancient 
earcanet or necklace, which frequently confiſted of table diamings with 
pearls appended to them, or, in the jeweller*s phraſe, dropping from them. 
Pendants for the ears are ſtilli called diefs. STEEYENS. 
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Would be a rarity moſt belov'd, if all 
Could ſo become it. 
Kent. Made ſhe no verbal queſtion ?3 
Gent, Faith, once, or twice, ſhe heav'd the name of 
father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſs'd her heart; 
Cry'd, Sers! ffters — Shame ladies / filers ! 
Kent! father / fifters © IF hat ? i” the florm ? i the night ® 
Let pity not be believed !*— There ſhe ſhook 
'The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamour moiſten'd: 7 then away ſhe ſtarted 
To deal with grief alone. 
Kent. It is the ſtars, 
The ſtars above us, govern our conditions ;® 
Elſe one ſelf mate and mate 9 could not beget 
Such different iſlues. You ſpoke not with her ſince? 
Gent, No. 
Kent, Was this before the king return'd ? 
Gent, No, ſince, 
Kent, Well, fir; The poor diftreſs'd Lear is i the town? 
Who ſometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to ſee his daughter, 
Gent, Why, good fir ? 
Kent. A ſovereign ſhame ſo clbows him : his own unkind- 
nels, 
That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd ks 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 


To 


S Means only, did the enter into no converſation with you? In this | 
ſenſe our ꝑ et frequently uſes the word gueſ7ion, and not ſimply as the act 
of interrogation, Did the give you to undcritand her meaning by words as 
well as by the foregoing external teftimonies of ſorrow? SrEEVE NS. 

© j, e. Let not ſuch a thing as pity be ſuppoſed to exiſt STEEVENS, 

7 It is not impollible but Shakſpeare might have formed this fine pic- 
ture of Corde lia's agony from holy writ, in the conduct of Joſ-ph z who, 
being no longer able to reſtrain the vehemence of his afte&ion, com- 
manded all his retinue from his pre ſencs; and then ⁊ocpt aloud, and dii- 
covered himſelt to his brethren, 'THEOBALD. 

That is, her cut. cries avere accompanied With tears. Jon xs. 1 

> 1. e. re gulate our di MALON E. | 

9 The ſame huſband and the ſame wife. Jonxsox. 3 
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To his dog-hearted daughters,—theſe things ſting 

His mind ſo venomouſly, that burning ſhame *? 

Detains him from Cordelia. 
Gent, Alack, poor gentleman ! 
Kent. Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers you heard not? 
Gent. *Tis ſo; they are afoot.3 
Kent. Well, fir, I'll bring you to our maſter Lear, 

And leave you to attend him : ſome dear cauſe 4 

Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 

When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 

Lending me this acquaintance, I pray you, go 

Along with me.] [ Exeuzrt, 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame, A Tent, 


Enter Cox DbELIA, Phyſician, and Soldiers, 


Cor. Alack, 'tis he; why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd ſea: ſinging aloud ; | 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks,5 hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,“ and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn.—A century {end forth; 

Search every acre in the high- grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. [ Exit an Officer. What can 


man's wiſdom do, 
In the reſtoring his bereaved ſenſe ? 
He, 


2 The metaphor is here preſerved with great knowledge of nature. 
The wenom of poiſonous animals bring a high cauſtick ſalt, that has all 
the effect of fire upon the part, WARBURTON. 

3 Dr. Warburton thinks it neceſſary to read, *tis ſaid; but the ſenſe 
is plain, So it is that they are on foot. Jon n80N. 

+ Some important buſineſs, MATLON E. 

The quartos read—hardocks ; the folio - bardokes. - 

I do not remember any ſuch plant as a bardech, but one of the moſt 
common weeds is a b:rdock, which I believe ſhould be read here; and to 
Hanmer reads, ſon NS9N> 

Hardocłs ſhould be har/ocks., FARMER. 

One of the readings offer'd by the quartos (though mis-fpelt) is per- 0 
haps the true one. The boar- dec, is the dock with whitiſh woolly 
leaves. STEEVENS. | 5 

6 According to Gerard, is the moſt burtful of wweeds among corn. 

| STEEVENS- 
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He, that helps him, take all my outward worth, 

Phy, "hers is means, madan : 
Our foſter-nurſe of nature 1s repoſe, 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
Are many ſimples operative, whoſe power 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh, 

Cor, All bleſs'd ſecrets, 
All vou unpubliſh'd virtues of the carth, 
Spring with my tears! be aidant, and remediate, 
In the good man's diſtreſs! Seek, ſeek for him; 
Leſt his ungovern'd rage diſſolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it.“ 

Euter à Meſſenger. 

Mef. Madam, news ; 
The Britiſh powers are marching hitherward, 

Cor, Lis known before; our preparation ſtands 
In expeQation of them.—O dear father, 
It is thy buſineſs that I go about; 
Therefore great France | 
My mourning, and ＋ 39ers 8 tears, hath piticd, 
No blown? ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's riglit: 
Soon may J hear, and fee him! Ereune. 


SCENE V. 
A Rom in Gloſter's Caſile. 
Enter Rec ax and Steward. | 
Reg, But are my brother's powers ſet forth ? 


Stew, | Ay, madam, | 
Reg. | Himſelf | 

In perſon there ? | 
Stew, Madam, with much ado ; 


— 


Vour ſiſter is the better ſoldier. 


Reg. Lord Edmund ſpake not with your lord at home ? 
Stew, No, madam. 

| Reg. 
7 Thereafon which ſhould guide it, Jon x so. 

In other places of this author for mportunates Jou Neo. 
No inflated, no ſwelling pride. Jon N sON. 
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Reg. What might import my ſiſter's letters to him ? 

Steau. | know not, lady. 

Reg. Faith, he is poſted hence on ſerious matter. 

It was great ignorance, Gloſter eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives, he moves 

All hearts againſt us: Edmund, 1 think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to deſpatch 

His nighted life ;* moreover, to deſcry 

The ſtrength o' the enemy. 

Srcau. I mult needs af et him, madam, with my letter, 

Reg. Our troops ſet forth to-morrow; ſtay with us; 
The ways are dangerous, 

Stew, I may not, madam ? 

My lady charg'd my duty in this buſineſs. 

Reg. Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? Might not you 
Traniport her purpoſes by word? Pclike, 

Something—I know not what: — I'll love thee much, 
Let me unſeal the letter.3 

Stew, Madam, I had rather — 

Reg. I know, your lady does not love her huſband ; 
Jam ture of that: and, at her late being here, c 
She gave ſtrange œiliads,“ and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund : 1 know you are of her boſom. 

Stew, I, madam ? 

Reg. | ſpeak in underſtanding ; you are, I know it2 
Therefore, I do advife you, take this note :5 


My lord is dead ; Edmund and I have talk'd ; 


And more convenient is he for my hand, 
Than for your lady's :— You may gather more.“ 


If you do find him, pray you, give him this:“ 


And 


2 j. e. His life made dark as night, by the extinction of his eyes. 
STEEVENS. 
3 I know not well why Shak ſpeare gives the ſteward, who is a mere 
factor of wickedneſs, fo much fidelity He now refuſes the letter; and 
af rwards, when he is dying, thinks only how it may be ſately delivered. 
Jonunson, 
4 Oellade, Fr. a caſt, or ſignificant glance of the eye, Sr EKEVERNS. 
Note means in this place not a letter, but a remark, Therefore ch- 
ſerve what lam ſaving. Jon NSN. 
6 You may infer more than I have direCt'y told you. Jon xsox. 
7 I ſugpoſe Regan here delivers a ring or ſome other favour to the 
Steward, to be couveved to Edmund. MALONE. 
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And when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you, 
L pray, deſire her call her wiſdom to her, 
So, fare you well, 
If you do chance to hear of that blind trzitor, 
Pre ferment falls on him that cuts him off, 
Seegu. Would I could meet him, madam! I would ſhow 
What partys I do follow, 
Reg, 
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Fare thee well, [ Exennt, 


SCENE VI.“ 
T he Country near Dover, 
Enter CLOSTER and EDGAR, dreſs'd like a Peaſunt, 


G64. When ſhall we come to the top of that ſame hill ? 


Edg. Jou do elimb up it now: look, how we labour, 
Glo, Methinks, the ground is even, 


Elg. Horrible ſteep : 
Hark, do you hear the ſea ? 
G12. No, truly.“ 


Edg. Why, then your other ſenſes grow imperfect 
By your eyes' anguiſh. 
G6. So may it be, indeed: 
Methinks, thy voice is alter'd ; 3 and thou ſpeak'ſt 
In better phraſe, and matter, than thou didſt. 
Edz. You are much decceiv'd; in nothing am I chang'd, 
But in my garments. 
Glo. Methinks, you are better ſpoken, | 
Edg. Come on, fir ; here's the place: — ſtand ſtill.— How 
fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! 4 The 
5 Quarto, What lady. Jonunson. 


9 't his ſcene, and the ſtratagem by which Gloſter is cured of his deſ- 
peration, are wholly borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia, Book II. 


| 
| 
| 


JonnsoN, 
2 Somewhat, n*ceflary to complete the meaſure, is omitted in this or 


the foregoing hemiſtich. Sir Thomas Hanmer ſupplies the defect, 
though perhaps but awkwardly, by reading — 
No truly, not. STEEVENS. . 
3 Edgar alters his voice in order to paſs afterwards for a. malignant 
ſpirit. JounSoON, 
This defcription bas been much admired ſince the time of Addiſon, 
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The crows, and choughs, that wing the mid way air, 
Show ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles : Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ;5 dreadtul trade! 
Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head : 
'Thefſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon' tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock ;® her cock, a buoy 
Almolt too ſmall for fight : The murmuring ſurge, 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high: —I'll look no more; 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple 7 down headlong, 

(Glo, Set me where you ſtand, 

Edg. Give me your hand: You are now within a foot 

| Ot 


who has remarked, with a poor attempt at pleaſantry, that « he who can 
read it without being giddy, has a very good head, or a very bad one.“ 
The deſcription is certainly not mean, but 1 am far from thinking it 
wrought to the u moſt excellence of poetry. He that looks from a preci- 
pice finds himſelf aſſail.d by one great and dreadful image of irreliſtible 
deſtruction. But this overwheiming idea is diffipated and enfeebled 
from the inſtant thit the nid can reſtore irfelf to the obſervation of 
particulars, and diffuſe its attention to diſtin ct cby-As. The enumeration 
of the choughs and crows, the ſamphite-man, and the fiſhers, counteracts 
the great ff ct of the proſpect, as it proples the deſert of intermediate 
vacuity, and ſtops the mind in the rapidity ot its deſcent through empti- 
neſs and horror, JohN SON. 

It is to be confid-red that Edgar is deſcribing an imaginary precipice, 
and is not therefore ſupfoſi d io be ſo Rtrong.y imprefied with the dreadful 
proſpect of inc vi ab e deſtruct ion. as a perſon would be who really found 
himiſclf on the brink of one, M. MAsoN. 

5 & Sam; lire grows in great plenty on moſt of the ſea-cliffs in this 
country: it is terrible to ſ-e how people gather it, hanging by a rope ſe ve- 
ral fathom fr m the top of the impendirg rocks as it were in the ir.“ 
Smith's Hiflory of NI aterford, p. 315, edit 1774. ToLLET. 

This perforag' is not a mere creature of Shak ſpezre's imagination, for 
the gathering of lamphire wes litcrÞJly a trade ur comn on occupation in 
his time, it beirg carried and cr ed abeut the-Freets, and much uſed as a 
pickle. So in Venner's Via recta, &c. 470. 1622: „ Sempbire is in like 
manner preſerved in pickle, and eaten with meates. It is a very plea» 
fant and familiar ſauce, and agreeing with man's budy.? MALON E. 

Her ceck-boat. JouNSON. 
Hence the term ceck ſzoaing a petty officer in a ſhip. STEVENS. 
7 To tefplc is to tumble, The word has been alieady uſed in Macbeth. 
6 STEEVENSs 


* 
leap: En TT; 
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Of the extreme verge: for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright,® 

G15. Let go my hand. 
Here, friend, is another purſe; in it, a jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking: Fairies, and gods, 
Proſper it with thee! Go thou further of; 
Bil me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 


Eag. Now tare you well, good fir, [ Sremr to go 
(19, vv Mn all 1 heart. 


Ez, Why I do trifle thus with his deſpair, 


Is done to cure it, . 
516. O yon mighty gods! 
This world I do renounce; and, in vour ſights, 
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Shake patiently my gat aſſliction off; 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs wills, 
My ſautf, and loached part of nature, ſhould 
Burn 

8 Put wit | Inger is * L>2154't 4 * rt r crits. 's F 1 vn. 
a! 4G an 0 his feet uren the pics from whcnee 
he 10e. W {amd ical ; | 

Wwultl no. leap outright ; 
i. e. forward ant! then bong on the verge of a precipics he mul nceg3 
fall h dlong. Waxrnya TON. 

doubt whether the word—cutright, was even in uſe at the time when 
this plzy was written, | 

Ufrinbt, with the ſtrict de fi ition— “. perpendicularly erect, is abſurd; 
for loch a leap Is phy/ically impoſlib e. U;right is bacl, cxpleuvs: 
« upteards,” — from tbe ground,” FARMER, 

Une of the ſentes of the word upright in Shak ſpeare's time, was that 
in which it is now uſed. So, in The temp i 

« —!1m2 g9's upright with ins carriage.“ 

And with this ſigu fica jon, I have ro doubt jt was uſed here. Every 
mim who J-aps, in his fir{t effort to raiſe him(elf from the ground, . eing: 
upright. Far from thinking of leaping forzvard, for which, being certain 
daſtruct ion, nothing could compenſate, Edgar ſays, he would not for all 
benc ach the moon run the riſk of even leaping u; 2v2r de, 

Ur. Warburton idly objects, that he who leaps upwards, mult needs 
fall again on his feet upon « > ſame place from whence he roſe. If the 
commentator had tried ſuch a leap within a fort of the edge of a preci- 
12 be fore he undertook the reviſion of theſe plays, the world would, 

fear, have been deprived of his labours, 

Upright in our author's time, meant alto ſupinus. See Minſheu's Dict. 
1617. Upright, oc on the back, with the face upward.““ But this 
ſenſei s here inadmillible, MALont. 
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Burn itſelf out, If Edgar live, O, bleſs him !— 
Now, fellow, fare thee well, [ He leaps, and falls along. 
Fag. Gone, fir? ftarewe.l.— 


And yet I know not how conceit may rob 


The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft ; 9 Had he been where he thought, 
By this, had thought been paſt.— Alive, cr cead? 
Ho, you fir! friend! — Hear you, fir ?—ſpeak ! 
Thus might he paſs indeed: *— Yet he reviies ; 
What are you, fir? 

Glo. Away, and let me die. 

Eag. Had'ſt thou been aught but goſſomer,3 feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou had'ſt ſhiver'd like an egg: but thou doſt breathe ; 
Haſt heavy ſubſtance; bleed'ſt not; ſpeak'ſt; art ſound, 
Ten maſts at each“ make not the altitude, 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fell ; 
1 hy life's a miracle : Speak yet again, 

Glo. Put heve I fallen, or no? 

Edg. rom the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn .* 
Look up a height; — the ſhrill gorg'd lark fo far 


Cannot be ſeen or heard: do but look up. : 
G.. 


9 When lif is willing to be de ſtroyed. Jon x oN. 
2 'Thus might he die in reality. We £11 uſe the word Par- bell. 
"HNSON, 

3 Gefſimere, the white and cobweb-like exhalat'ons that fly abvut in 
hot ſunny weather. Skinner ſays, in a book called T he French Gardner, 
it figrifies the den of the ſow-thiftle, which is d1iven to and fro by the 
wind. GuEY. 

1 he ſubſtance called Goſſamer is formed of the collected we bs of flying 
ſpiders, and during calm weather in Autumn ſometimes falls in amazing 
eyantitiess Holy WHITE. | 3 

4+ j, e. each, at, cr near, the other, Such IT ſuppoſe the meapirg, if 
the text be right; but it is probably corrupt. The word arzach'd {as rad 
by Mr. Pope) certeinly exiſted in Shakſpeare's time, but was rot uſed in 
the ſerſe requi;cd her. In Bullokar's Ergliſo Expoit-r, $vo. 1016, to ate 
tach is interpret: d, o take, lay hold on. ' It was werbicm i,. MALON E. 

5 P:urnſcems here to fg: iiy a bill, Its con mon tignification is a 
Brock. Milton in C:mus utes b Ay bourn, in the ſame ſenſe perhaps with 
Shakſp- are. Put in both authois it may mean oy 2 Uiundarye | 
ſou r:$0Ms 

Hoe it certainly means © this chalky boundary of England, towards 
France.“ SIEEVENS. 


fo 
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Glo, Alack, I have no eyes. — 
Is wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, 
o end itfelf by death? * Twas yet ſome comfort, 
When miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will. 
Eds. Give me your arm : 
Up :—So ;— How is't? Feel you your legs? You ſtand, 
Glo. Loo well, too well. 
Eds. This is above all ſtrangeneſs, 
Upon the crown O' the cl, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? | 
G15. A poor unfortunate beggar, 
Eds, As] ſtood here below, methought, his cycs 
Were two full moons; he had a thouſfan'! noſes, 
Horns whelk'd,® and wav'd hike the entidged fea j? 
It was ſome fiend : Therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareſt gods, s who make them honours 
Of men's impoſlibilities,9 have prefery'd thee. 
G. I go remeraber now: henceforth I'll bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itſelf, 
Enough, enaugbh, and, die. That thing you ſpeak of, 
I took it fora man; often *twould ſay, 
The fiend, the fiend: he led me to that place. 
Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. But who comes 
here ? 
Enter 


6 WWhelk'd, I believe, ſigniſies varied with protuberances, STEEVENS. 
Twiſted, convolved. A welk or whitk is a ſmall ſhel-fich. i 
| Maron. 

7 Thus the 4to. The folio enraged. STEEVENS. 

Erridged was certainly our author's word; for he has the ſame expreſ. 
ſion in his Venus and Alonis, Matones. 

>» 'The pureſt; the moſt free fiom evil. Joux son. | 

9 Who are graciouſly pleaſed to pieſerve men in ſituations in which 
they think it impoſſible to eſcape: Or, perhaps, who derive honour from 
being able to do what man can not do. MATLONE. 

By men's ipoſſibilities perhaps is meant, what men call impoſſibilities, 
what appear as ſuch to mere mortal brings. STFEVENS. 

* To be melancholy is to kave the mind «bdined doe, to one painſul 
idea; there is therefore great propriety in extorting Gloſter to free 
thoughts, to an emancipation of his ſoul from grief and deſpair. 

Jon xs 
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Enter Lt AR, fantaſbically dreſſed up with flowers, 
The ſafer ſenſe will ne'er accommodate 
His maſter thus. 3 


Lear, No, they cannot touch me for coining; 
I am the king himſelf, 


Lag. O thou ſide-piereing ſight! 
Lear, Nature's above art in that reſpect.— There's your 
3 That fellow handles his bow like a crow- 
ceper; 5 draw me a clothier's yard. — Look, look, a 
| mouſe! 


3 I read: | 
T he ſaner ſenſe «vill ner accommodate 
His maſter thus. 

« Here is Lear, but he muſt be mad: his ſound cr ſane ſenſes would 
never ſuffer him to be thus diſguiſe d. JoxxtoNn.s 

I have no doubt but that ſafer was the poet's word. STEEVENS». 

+ It is evident from the whole cf this ſpeech, that Lear fancies him- 
ſelf in abattle: but, There's your preſs-noney has not been properly ex- 
plained, It means the money which was paid to foldiers when they were 
retoined in the King's ſervice; and It 2752252 rau. (one ,t natutes, 
ang par- icuiatiy 7 Henry VII. c. 1. and 3 Henry VIII. c. 5. that it was 
felony in any dier to withdraw himſ: lr from the King's fervice after 
receipt of this money, without ſpecial trayz, On the contrary, he was 
obliged at all times to hold him ſelf i readineſs, The term is from the 
French (e preſt,“ ready. It is written pref? in ſeveral places in Kirg 
Henry VIIth's Bock of houſheld experces ſtill preferved in the Exche- 
quer. Ibis may ſerve alto to explain the following paſſage in Act V. ic, 
11. And turn our impret lances in our eyts;“ and to correct Mr, 
Whalley's note in Hamiet, Act I. fc, i. - Why ſuch impreſs of ſhip- 
wrights!'“ Dovex. 

5 Mr. Pope in his laſt edition reads c- lee er. It is certain we muſt 
re ad crego- e per. In ſeveral counties to this day, they call a ſtuffed 
figure, repreſenting a man, and armed with a bow and arrow, ſet up to 
fright the crows from the fruit and corn, a crow-keeper, as well as a ſcare- 
erows THEOBALDs 

Thĩs creav · Ace er was ſo common in the author's time, that it is one of 
the few prculiarities mentioned by Ortelius in bis account of our ifland. 

Jon N so. 
« And when corn's Fiwn, or grown into the ear, 
& PraQt fe thy quiver and turn creo keefer,”? 

Afr. Tollet informs me, that Markham in his Furegucli to Huſbandry, 

fays, that ſuch ſervants are called field- keepers, or crow-Reepers. 
STEEVENS. 

The following curious paſſage in Latimer's Fruitfi! Sermons, 1584. fol, 
65. Will {how how indifpeniable was praQt'ce to enable an N 
kard't 
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mouſe! Peace, peace ;—this piece of toaſted cheeſe will 
do't.— There's my gruntlet; I'll prove it on a giant.— 
Bring up the brown bills.*—Q, well flown, bird!—} the 
clout,” i' the clout ; hewgh !—Give the word,s 

Ele. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear, Pals 

Gli. 1 know that voice. 

Lear. Ha! Goneril !--with a white beard ! They flat. 
ter'd me like a dog ; * and told me, I had white hairs in my 
beard, ere the black ones were there.? To ſay ay, and zo, 
to every thing I ſaid !—:\y and no too was no good divinity, 
When the rain came to wet + me once, and the wind to 
make me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my 
bidding; there J found them, there I ſmelt them out, Go 

to, 
hardle bis bow ſk'ifully. © In my time (ſays the good biſhop) my poor 
father was diligent to hach me to thoote, as to learne me any other tuing, 
and ſo I thinke other men did their c ildren. He taught me how to 
draw, hows to lay my body in my bw, and not to drawe with ſtrength 
of armes as other nations doe, but with ſtrength of the bodye. I had 
my bowes bought me according to my age and ſtrength: as 1 increaſed in 
them, ſo my bowes were made bigger and bigger: for men ſhall neuer 
ſhoote well, except tney be brought up init.” HotT WnTts 

6 A bill was a kind of batil--axe, affixed to a long ſtaff, 

STEEVENS, 

7 Lear is here raving of archery. and ſhooting at buts, as is plain by the 
werds i the clout, that is, the ch mark they ſet up and aim at: hence 
the phraſe, to bir the zubite. R BURTON. 

Mr. Heath thinks there can be no impropriety in calling an arrow a 
bird, from the ſw iftneſs of its flight, etpecially when immediately pre- 
ceded by the words ve!l- flozun : but it appears that ve/l-f/oron bird, was 
the falconer's expreſſion when the hawic was ſucc-{sfulin her flight; and 
is ſo uſed in A Woman tu with Kindneſs. STEEVENS, 

The quartos re24d—OQ, well flown bicd in the ayre, hugh, give the 
word, MaALoONE. 

5 Lear ſuppoſes himſelf in a garriſon, and before he lets Edgar paſs, 
requires the watch-word, JonNSoN. 

9 So reads the folio, properly; the quarto, whom the latter editors 
have followed, has, Ha ! Goneril, ba! Regan | they flattered me, &. 
which is not {o forcible, Jon RSO. 

2 They played the ſpaniel to me. JonnsoN, 

3 They told me that I had the wiſdom of age, before I had attained to 
manhood, MAL ON E. 

+ This ſeems to be an alluſion to king Canute's behaviour when his 
courtiers flattered him as lord of the fea, STEEVENS. 
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to, they are not men o' their words: they told me I was 
every thing; 'us a lie; l am not azve-proof. 
Glo, The trick 5 of that voice 1 do well zeme nber: 
I;'t not the king? 
Lear. Ay, every inch a king: 
When I do ſtare, fee, how the ſubject quakes. 
I pardon that man's life: What was thy cauſe ? = 
Adultery, — 
't hou ſhalt not die: Die for adultery ! No: 


The wren goes to't, and the ſmall gilded fy 
Does lecher in my fight. 

Let copulation thrive, for Gloſter's baſtar {on 
Was kinder to his father, than my daughters 
Got 'tween the lawful ſheets, 

To't, luxury,® pell-mell, for I lack ſoldiers. 
Behold yon' ſimpering dame, 

Whoſe face between her forks ? preſage:!t ſnow ; 
That minces virtue,® and docs ſnake the head 
T's hear of pleaſure's name; 

"The fitchew, 9 nor the ſoiled horſe,* goes to't 
With a more riotous appetite, 


Down 


S Trick (ſays Sir Thomas Hanmer) is a werd frequently uſed for the 
air, or that p.uculiarity in a face, voice, or prſiure, hich dion guifhes it fr 941 
others, We fill fay „he has a ick of winaking with his eyes, of 
ſpeaking loud,” &c, STEEVENS. 
© © Luxury was the ancient appropriate term for incontinence. 

STEEVENS. 

7 The conſtruction is not ( whoſe face between her forks,” &c. but 
«« whoſe face preſageth ſnuw between her foras.” EDwarDs. * 

To preſerve the modeſty of Mr. Edwaics's happy explanation, I can 
only hint a reference to the words forrcbeure in Curgrave's Dictionary. 

STEEVENS, 

8 Whoſe virtue conſiſts in appearance only; in an aſtected dc licacy 
ane prudery : who is as nice and iqueamith in talking of virtue and of the 
frailer part of her ſex, as a lady who walks muncngly along. MALONE. 

Thjs is a paſſage which I ſhall not venture to explain further than by 
xgecommending a reconſfide; ation of the paſſage, quoted by Mr, Malone, 
from T be Merc: art of Venice, STEEVENS, 

9 A polecat. Port 

„Sil d hor fe is a term uſed for a horſe that has been fed with hay and 
corn in the ſtable during the winter, and is turned out in the ſpring to 
take the firt fluſh of graſs, or has it cut and carried in to him, This at 
once cleanſes the animal, and fils him with bleodl. STzEEvE Ss, 
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5 Nown from the waiſt they are centaurs, 
Though women all above: 

3ut to the girdle do the gods inherit, 3 . 
Beneath 1 is all the flends'; 17 there's hell, there's darkneſs, 
there is the ſulphurous pt, burning, ſcalding, ſtench, con- 
ſumption z Fie, fie, fie! pah; pah! Give ine an ounce of 
civet, good apothecary, to iweeten my imagination: there's 
money tor thee. 

Glo, O, let me kiſs that hand! 

Lear, Let me w ipe it firit; it ſmells of mortality. 

G/a. O ruin'd piece of nature! I his great world 
Shall ſo wear out to nought, —Dalt thou know me ? 

Lear, 1 remember thine eyes well enough. Doſt thou 
ſquiny at me ?5 No, do thy worlt, blind Cupid ; I'll not 
love, —Read thou this challenge; mark. but the peaning of 
it, 

Gh. Were all the letters ſuns, I could not ſee one, 

Zdg. 1 would not take this from report ;—it is, 

And my heart breaks at it. 
Lear, Read. 
Glo, What, with the caſe of eyes ? © 


. Lear. O, ho, are you there with me? No eyes in your 

head, nor no money in your purſe? Your eyes are in a heavy 
: caſe, your purſe in a light: Yet you fee how this world 
F Oes. 


Glo, I ſee it feeling]y 
Lear, What, art mad? A man may ſee how this world 


f goes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears; fee how. yon? 
juſtice rails upon yon” ſimple thief, Hark, in thine ear: 
Change 
; 3 To inberit in Shakſpeare is, to polleſs. But is here uſed for only. | 
IM ALONR. 
a + According to Grecian ſuper! tition, every limb of us was conſigned to 


the Charge of ſome particulor deity. COLLINS. 
In the old copies the pr ceding as well as the latter part of Lear's 
| | ſpeech is printed as proſ. I doubt much whether any part of it was 
; intended tor metre. MALox x. 
ö | * To ſquin; is to look alquint. Ma1oxe. | 
The cafe of eyes is the ſecket Of eitne eye. STEEVENSe | 
775 could not have been the author's word; for e this ca/e 0. eyes” 
in the language of his time figntfied—this pair 8 eyes, a lente directly op- 
poñte to that intended to be cunveyed, MATLON E- 


G 6 | 
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Change places; and, handy-dandy, which is the juſtice, 
which is the thief ?—Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at 
a beggar ? 
Glo, Ay, fir, 
Lear, And the creature run from the cur? 
There thou might'it behold the great image of authority: a 
dogs obey'd in office, — 
Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore? Strip thine own back; 
Thou hotly Jult'{ to uſe her in that kind 
For which thou whipp'ſt her. The ufurer hangs the co- 
Zener, 
Through tatter'd clothes ſmall vices do appear ; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all.“ Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it, 
None does offend, none, I fay, none; I'll able *em : 9 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To ſeal the accuſer's lips; Get thee glaſs eyes; 
And, lite aſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou doſt not. Now, now, now, now: 
Pull off my boots: —harder, harder; fo. 
Edg. O, matter and impertinency mix'd ! 
Reaſon in madneſs! 
Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortuncs, take my eyes, 
I know thee well enough; thy name is Gioſter ; 
Thou muſt be patient; we came crying hither. 


Thou 


7 The words charge places, and, are not in the quartos. Handy- dandy 
is, I believe, a play among children, in which ſomething is ſhaken be- 
tween two hands, ard then a gueſs is made in which hand it is retained, 
Sce Florio's Italian Dict. 1598: „ Bazzicchiare. To ſhake between 
two hands; to play hardy-dardy.” Coles in bis Latin Dict, 1679, ren- 
ders „ to play handy-dandy,”” by digitis micare 3 and he is followed by 
Ainſwo th; but they appear to have been miſtaken 3 2s is Dr. Johnſon 
in his definition in his Dictionary, which ſeems to have been formed on 
the paſſage before us, miſunderſtood, He ſays, Handy-dandy is „ a 
play in which children change hands and places.“ MATLON E. 
s From hide all to accaſer's lips, the whole paſſage is wanting in the 
irſt edition, being added, I ſuppole, at his reviſa!, Jon Ns. | 
9 An old phrate Gignitying to qualify, or uphold them. 
; WARBURTOMNe 
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Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We wawl, and cry :—I will preach to thee; mark me, 

Glo, Alack, alack the day! 

Lear. When we are born,. we cry, that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools ; | his a good block? 
It were a delicate ſtratagem, to ſhoe 
A troop of horie with felt: I'Il put it in proof; 

And when I have ſtolen upon theſe ſons-1n-law, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill.“ 
Enter a Gentleman, ith Attendants, 

Gert, O, here he is; lay hand upon him,—Sir, 
Your moſt dear daughter— 

Lear. No reſcue? What, a priſoner? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune, — Uſe me well; 

You ſhall have ranſom, Let me have a ſurgeon, 
J am cut to the brains. 


Gent, You ſhall have any thing, 
Lear. No ſeconds? All myſelf? 


Why, 


75s a good blick ?] Perhaps, we ſhould read 
''Tis a pred block. RI T SON. 

Upon the king's lay ing, I will preach to thee, the poet ſeems to have 
meant him :o pull off his bat, and keep turning it and tec ling it, in the 
attitude of one cf th- preachers of thoſe times, (whom I have ſeen ſo 
repreſent*d in ancient print) til the idea of felt, which the good hat of 
dice was mar of, roifes the ſtratagem in his brein of ſhoeirg a troop of 
horſe with a ſubſtance ſoft as that which he held and moulded between 
his hands. This makes him ſtert fro his preachment.— Blect anciemly 
ſigniſied the bead / art of the hat, or the thing on 20bich a bat is firm d, 
ard ſometimes the hat itfelf. —See Much Alo about Netbing : © He 
weares his faith but as the tainion of his Bat; it changes with the next 
lock.“ STEEVENS. | 

i, e. with flocks kneaded to a maſs, a practice I believe ſometimes 
uſed in former ages, fer it is mentioned in Ariaſto. Jou x so. 

Shak ſpeare however might have adopted the ſtratagem of ſhoeing a troop 
of horſe with felt, ſrom the following paſſage in Fenton's Tragical/ D.,. 
ccui ſes, 450. b. 1. 1567: he attyreth himſelfe for the purpoſe in a 
night-gowne girt to kyra, with a paire of ſpces of felte, leaſte the noy ſe 
of his teete ſhoulde diſcover his goinge.”” P. 58. STEEVENS. 

This „delicate fratagem?® had actually been put in practice about fifty 
years before Shak ſpearc was born, as we learn trom Lord Herbert's Lifs 
of Henry the Eighth, p. 41. MaLonE. | 

+ This was formerily the word given in the Engliſh army, when an 
onlet was made on the enemy. MALORR. 
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Why, this would make a man, a man of ſalt,5 
To uſe his eyes for garden water-pots, 
Ay, and for laying autumn's duſt, 
Gert, Good fir, — 
Lear, 1 will die bravely, like a bridegroom ; What? 
T will be jovial; come, come; I am a king, 
My maſters, know you that ? 
Gent, You are a royal one, and we obey you, 
Lear. Then there's life init.® Nay, an you get it, you 
ſhall get it by running. Sa, fa, fa, ſa, 
Exit, running; Attendants fell:xv, 
Gent, A ſight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch ; 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king !—Thou halt one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe 
Which twain have brought her to, 
Edg. Had, gentle fir, 
Gent, Sir, ſpeed you : What's your will ? 
Fag. Do you hear aught, fir, of a battle toward? 
Gut. Moſt ſure, and vulgar : every one hears that, 
Which can diſtinguiſh ſound, 
Elg. But, by your favour, 
How near's the other army ? 
Gent, Near, and on ſpeedy foot; the main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly thought.” 
Edg. I thank you, fir : that's all, 
Gent, Though that the queen on ſpecial cauſe is here, 
Her army is mov'd on. 
Edg. J thank you, fir, [Exit Geat, 
Glo. You ever-gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit ® tempt me again 
To die before you pleaſe ! 
Eds. Well pray you, father. 
Glo. Now, good fir, what are you? 
Edg. A moſt poor man, made tame by fortune's blows ; 
Who, 


5 A mancf ſalt is a man of trars. MALONE. 

6 The caſe Is nat yet deſperate, Jox NSN. 

7 The main body is expected to be d-ſe/y' every hour. The expreſſion 
is harſh, Jon NSN. 

® By this expreſſion may be acant—my uᷣ½ STEEVENS, 
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Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows,” 
Am pregnant to good pity, Give me your hand, 
1'11 lead you to ſome biding. 


G12. Hearty thanks: 
The bounty and the benizon of heaven 
To boot, and boot! 


Enter Steward, 
Steau. A proclaim'd prize ! Moſt happy! 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram d fleſh 
To raiſe my fortunes, — Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thy ſelf remember ; *— The {word is out 
That muſt defiroy thee. 


Gl», Now let thy friendly hand 
Put ſtrength enough to it. [Eo dAR e 
Stew. 4 7 Wherefore, bold a 


Dar'ſt thou ſupport a publiſh'd traitor ? Hence; 
Leſt that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther *caſton, 

Sbeao. Let go, ſlave, or thou dieſt. 

Edg. Good gentleman, go your gait,3 and let poor volk 
paſs. And ch'ud ha' been zwagger'd out of my lite, *twould 
not ha' been 20 long as 'tis by a vortnight. Nay, come not 
near the old man; keep out, che vor'ye, A or iſe try whether 
your coltard 5 or my bat ® be tne harder: Ch'ill be plain 
with you, 

Stew, Out, dunghill ! 


Ede, 

9 j. e. Sorrows paſt and preſent. WarBuRTON, 4 

I doubt whether feeling is not uſ d, with our poet's uſual licence, for 
felt, Sorrows known, not by rclation, but by experi-nce, MaALowg, 

i. e. Quickly recoll-& the paſt offences of thy life, and recommend 
thyſelf to heaven, WARBURTON. 

Gang your gate is a common expreſſion in the North. In the liſt 
rebellion, when the Scotch 1 1di-rs had finiſhed their exerciſe, inftead of 
our torm of diſmiflion, ticir phraſ wies, gung your gaits. STEEVENS, 

+ Edgar count-ricics the weſtern dia ct. jon Ns. 

When our ancient writers have uccrſton to introduce a ruſtick, they 
commonly allot him this omerſetſhire dia ect. SrEEVENS. 

- C:fiard, i. e. head. STEEVENS. 

i. e. Cub. STEEVENS. 
Rather in t i plac a ſfaff. In Suſſex a walking-ſtick is called a bat, 
Eats and clas are ngufſhed in Ceriolanus. Hol T WII TE. . 
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Edg. Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir: Come; no matter vor 

your foins.? [ 7 hey fight; and EDGAR knocks him daun. 
Stew. Slave, thou haſt ſlain me ;:— Villain, take my 

urſe; 

It ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body; 

And give the letters, which thou find'ſt about me, 

To Edmund earl of Gloſter ;* ſeck him out 

Upon the Britiſh party :—O, untimely death! Dies. 
Eag. I know thee well: A ſerviceable villain; 

As d uteous to the vices of thy miltreſs, 

As badneſs would deſire. 
Glo. What, is he dead? 
Edg. Sit you down, father; reſt you, — 

Let's ſee his pockets : theſe letters, that he ſpeaks of, 

May be my friends. He's dead; I am only ſorry 

He had no other death's- man. Let us fee ;— 

Leave, gentle wax; and, manners, blame us not : 

To know our enemies' minds, we'd rip their hearts; 

heir papers, is more lau ful.“ 

[ reads. ] Let our reciprocal woos be remember d. You have 
many opportunities to cut him off: if your will avant not, 
time and place will be fruitfaily offered. There is nithing done, 
if he return the conqueror : Then am I the priſoner, and his 
bed my gaol; from the laath'd warmth whereof deliver me, 
aud ſupply the place fer your labour, 

Yeur wife, (/o I would v,) and your 
affetionate fervant, 
| Goneril 
O undiſtinguiſn'd ſpace of woman's will !?— 
A plot 

7 To fein, is to make what we call a thruſt ia fencing, Shak ſpeate 
often uſes the word. STEEVENS. 

8 Mr. Smith has endeavoured, without any ſucceſs, to prove in a long 
note, that we ought to read— letter both here and below, becguſe the 
Stewerd had only one leter in his pocket, namely that written by Gon«ril, 
But there is no need of change, for letters formerly was uled like eff 
in Latin, when one only was intended. MALONE. 

9 This is darkly expreſſed: the meaning is, Our enemies are put 
upon the rack, and torn in pieces to extort confe iſion of their ſecrets; to 
tear open their letters is more lawful, WazBuRrTON. 

2 | believe, the plain meaning is— O undiſtinguiſbing licentiouſne/s of 4 
uvomen's inclinations! STELEVENS» 
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A plot upon her virtuous huſband's life; 
And the exchange, my brother ere in the ſands, 
Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unfantiked 3 
Of murderous lechers : and, in the mature time, 
With this ungricious paper ſtrike the ſight 
Of the death-practis'd duke: + For him 'tis well, 
That of thy death and bulineis 1 can tell, 
[Exit EDGAR, dragging out the bodys 
Glo, The king is mad: How {tiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 5 
Of my huge forrows ! Better [ were diitract 2 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſevered from my griets ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 


The knowledge of themſelves. 


Re-enter EDGAR, 


Ede. Give me your hand: 
Far, off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 
Come, father, I'll beſtow you with a friend, [ Exennts 


SCENE VII, 
A Tent in the French camp, LnAk on a bed, aſſceß; Phy. 


ſician, Gentleman,“ and Ohers, attending: Enter Cok- 
DELIA and KENT, 


Cor. O thou good Kent, how ſhall I live, and work, = 
0 


3 I'll cover thee. In Staffordſhire, to rake the fire, is to cover it with 
fuel for the night. Jonxson, 

The epithet, unſanified, refers to his want of burial in conſecrated 
ground, STEEVENS. 

+* The duke of Albany, whoſe death is machinated by pra#.ce or trea- 
ſon, Jon xsoN. 

5 Ingenicus feeling ſignifies a feeling from an underſtanding not diſturbed 
or diſordered, but which, repreſenting things as they are, makes the 
lenſe of pain the mote exquiſite, WARBURTON, 

6 In the quartos the direction is, „ Enter CoxptEL1a, RENT) and 
Dec , e omitting by negligence the Gentleman, who yet in thoſe copies 
is a ſpeaker in the courſe of the ſcene, and remains with KEN T, when 
the reſt go out. In the fol'o, the direction is, „ Enter Cox DELIAy 
KENT, and Gentleman z to the latter of whom all the ſpeeches are given, 
which in the original copies are divided b:tween the phyſician and the 
gertieman. I ſuppoſe, from a penury of actors, it was tound convenient 
to unite the two characters, which, we ſee, were originally . 

| are 
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To match thy goodneſs ? My life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me,” 

Kent. To be acknowledg'd, madam, is o'erpay'd, 
All my reports go with the modeſt truth ; 
Nor more, nor clipp'd, but ſo. 

Cor, Be better ſuited : * 


J heſe weeds are memories of thoſe worfer hours ;9 
I pr'ythee, put them off. 
ent. Pardon me, dear madam ; 
Yet to be known, ſhortens my made intent: * 
My boon J make it, that you know me not, 
Tilltime and I think meet, ; 
Cor. Then be it ſo, my good lord. How does the king ? 
[ 70 the Fhyſician, 
PY. Madam, fleeps ſtill. 
Cor. O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature 
The untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed {ukert * 


44% 4 


Phy/. So pleaſe your majeſty, 
That we may wake the king? he hath ſlept long, 4 
or. 


Cordelia's words, however, might have tanght the editor of the folio to 
have given the gentleman whom he retained the appellation of Doctor: 

„ Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 

4 Þ the ſway of your own will.'” MaLong. 

7 All good which I ſhall allot thee, or meaſure out to thee, will be 
ſcanty. Jou xsox. 

v Be better dreſs'd, put on a better ſuit of clothes. STEEVENS, 

9 Memories, 1. e. Memorials, remembrancers. STEEVENS. 

2 'There is a diſſonancy of terms in made intent; one imp'ying the idea 
of a thing done, the other, undone, I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare wrote—lud 
intent, i. e. projected. WARBURTON. 

An intent made, is an intent formed, So we ſay in common language, 
to make a d:ffgn, and to matea reſolution, Jon Nx SON. 

3 1.e. Changed to a child by his years and wrongs; or perhaps, re- 
duced to this condition by his children. STEEVENS. 

Lear is become infane, and this is the change referred to. Inſanity 
is not the property of ſecond childhood, but dotage, HEN LEV. 

Changed by his children 3 a father, whoſe jarring ſenſes have been une 
uned by the monſtious ingratitude of his daughters. So, Care-Caz'd, 
trazed by care; wave-wworn, worn by the waves; 4wee-4vearied, harallcd 
Wee; &c. MALONE, 
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Cor. Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 

i” the ſway of your own will. Is he array'd? 
Gent, Ay, madam ; + in the heavineſs of his ſleep, 

We put freſh garments on him. 
Ph. Be by, good madam, when we do awake him; 

I doubt not of his temperance, 
Cor. Very well. | 
Phy/. Pleaſe you, draw near. Louder the muſick there.“ 
Cor. C my dear father! Reſtoration, hang 

Thy medicine on my lips; ® and let this kiſs 

Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 

Have in thy reverence made! 
Kent. | Kind and dear princeſs ! 
Cor. Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 

Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a face 

1o beexpos'd againſt the warring winds ? 

{To ſtand againſt the deep dread-bolted thunder? 

n the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick, croſs lightning ? to watch (poor perdu!) 


With this thin helm ?7] Mine enemy's dog, 
Though 


The folio gives theſe four lines to a Gentleman. One of the quartos 
gives the two firſt to the Door, and the two next to Kerr, The other 
quarto appropriates the two firſt to the Doctor, and the two following ones 
to a Gent/eman, I have given the two firſt, which b-{& belong to an at- 
tendant, ty the Centleman in waiting, and the other two to the Pan, 
on account of the caution contained in them, which is more ſuitable to 
his prof nion. STEEVENS, 

In the folio the Gentleman and (as he is here called) the Phyſician, is 
one and the fara» perſon, RrTs0N. 

5 Shakſpzere confidered ſoft muſicb as favourable to fleep. Lear, we 
may ſuppoic, hai been thus compoſed to reſt; and now the Phy ſician 
deſires ſeuder muſick to be played, for the purpoſe of waking him. 

N Maron. 

6 This is fine, She invokes the goddeſs of health, Hygeiia, under 
the name of Reſtoration, to make her the miniſter of her rites, in this 
hy office of recovering her father's loſt ſerſ:s, WARBURTON. 

Reſtar atian is no more than recovery p-rſonified. STEEVE NS» 

With this thin covering of air. Matrox. 

The alſuſion is to the for ora-hopt in an army, which are put upon 
deſperate adventures, and called in French erfans perdus. Thele enfang 
peraus being always lightly and badly armed, is the reaſon that the adds 
With this thin helm? i. e. bare-headed. WARBURTON. 

Dr, 
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Though he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire ; And waſt thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? Alack, alack ! 
Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all.“ He wakes; ſpeak to him, 
Phy/. Madam, do you; tis fitteſt. 
Cor. How does my royal lord? How fares your majeſty 2? 
Lear, You do me wrong. to take me out o' the grave: 
Thou art a foul in bliſs; but Jam bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead, 
Car. Sir, do you know.me ? 
Lear, You are a ſpirit, I know; When did you die? 
Cor. Still, till, far wide! | 
FH. He's ſcarce awalce; let him alone awhile, 
Lear. Where have I been? Where am 1 ;--Fair day- 
light Poo 
Tam mightily ahus'd. -I ſhould even die with pity, 
To ſee another thus. know not what to ſay, — 
T wiil not ſwcar, theſe are my hands . — let's ſee ; 
] feel this pin prick, Would TI were aſſur'd 
Of my condition, v7 
Cor. O, look upon me, fir, 
And hold your hands in benediction o'er me ;— 


No, 


Dr. Warburton's explenation of the word ferd« is juſt, though the latter 
art of his all' rien bas not the leaſt foundation. Paulus Jovius, Ipeake 
ng of the body of men v o were ancien ly ſent on this deſperate adven- 

ture, ſays, Hos ab immoderati ſortitudine erditos vecant, et in ſum- 
mo bonore atque admiratione habent.““ It is not likely that thoſe Who 
deſerved ſo well of their country fer expoſing theraſclves, to certain 
danger, ſhould be ſent out, ſummu adniratione, and yet flizhily and badly 
armed. STEEVENS, 

In Bacon's . gh, touct ing the late Ex of Eſſex, I2mo. 1651, p. 

105: you have put m. ike one of thoſe that the Frenchmen call 


- 


Erfans perdus that forve on foo! be fore horſemen,* REED. 

Amongſt other deſp-rate ſervices in which the forlorn hope, or enfans 
perdus, were engaged, the night-watches ſeem to have been a common 
one, WHALLEY. 

> It is wonder that thy wits and life bad not all ended. Jou x. 


9 1 am ftrangely impoſed on by appearances; I am in a ſtrange miſt of 
uncertainty, Jon x SON. 
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No, fir, you muſt not kneel.3 

Lear, Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward ; 4 and, to deal plainly, 
I fear, 1 am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks, I ſhould know you, and know this man! 
Vet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this 1s ; and ail the ſkill I have 
Remembers not theſe garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge laſt night: Do not laugh at me; 
For, as J am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor, And ſo I am, I am. 

Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, faitb. I pray, weep not ; 
If you have poiſon for me, I will drink it. 
I know, you do not love me; for your filters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have ſome cauſe, they have not, 


Cor. No cauſe, no cauſe, 
Lear. Am TI in France? 
Kent. In your own kingdom, fir, 


Lear, Do not abuſe me. 


Phy/. Be comforted, good madam :; the great rage, 
You ſee, is cur'd in him: [and yet it is danger 
To make him even o'er the time he has loſt 5] | 
Deſire him to go in; trouble him no more, Till 


3 This circumſtance I find in the old play on the ſame ſubject, appa- 
rently written by another hand, and publiſhed before any edition of 
Shakſpeare's trag-dy had made its appearance. As it is always difficult 
to ſay whether ſuch accidental reſemblances proceed from imitation, or a 
ſimilarity of thinking on the ſame occafion, I can only point out this to 
the reader, to whoſe determination 1 leave the queſtion, STKEVENSs 

+ The fclio reads an eur more leſs. 

The words not an hour more er leſs, are judiciouſly reprobated by 
Mr, St-evens as the interpolation of fome fooliſh player. We ſhould 
therefore read: 

Four ſcore and upward 3 and, to deal plainly with v RITSON. 

5 i. e. To reconcile it to his apprehenſion, WARBURTON. 

believe, Dr. Warburton's explanation is juſt. The poor old king had 
nothing to tell, though he Þad much to hear. The ſpeaker's meaning 
therefore 1 conceive to beit is dangerous to render all that paſſed during 
the interval of his inſanity, even (i. e. plain or level,) to his underſtand» 
ing, while it continues in its preſent ſtate of uncertainty, STEEVENS. 
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Till further ſettling. 
Cor. Will't vleaſe your highneſs walk ? 
Lear. You muſt bear with me: 
Pray now, forget and forgive: 1 am old, and fooliſh, 


Excunt LEAR, CORDEDI1A, Phyſician, and Arterdants. 
Gent. Holds it true, fir, “ 


That the duke of Cornwall was ſo ſlain : 
Kent. Moſt certain, fir. 
Gent. Who is conductor of his people? 
Kent. | As 'tis ſaid, 
The baſtard ſon of Gloſter. 
Gent. They ſay, Edgar 
His baniſh'd ſon, is with the earl of Kent 
In Germany, 
Kent. Report is changeable. 
"11s time to look about ; the powers o'the kingdom 
Approach apace, 
Gent, The arbitrement is like to be a bloody. 


Fare you well, fir, Exit, 
Kent, My point and period will be throughly wrought, 
Or well, or ill, as this day's battle's fought, ] Exit. 


— — 


ACT SCENE 
The Camp of the Britiſh Forces near Dover. 


Enter, with drums and colours, Edmund, REcan, Officers, 
Soldiers, and Others. 


Edm, Know of the duke, if his laſt purpoſe hold; 
Or, whether ſince he is advis'd by aught | 
'To change the courſe : He's full of alteration, 


And 


Ss What is printed in crotchets is not in the folio. It is at leaſt pro- 
per if not neceſſary ; and was omitted by the author, I ſuppoſe, for no 
other reaſon than to ſhorten the repreſentation. Jonxso0N, 

It is much more probable, that it was omitted by the players, after 
the author's departure from the ftage, without conſulting him. His 
plays have been long exhibited with ſimilar omiſſions, which render 
them often perfectly unintelligible. The loſs however is little felt by * 
the greater part of the audience, who are intent upon other matters, 
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And ſeif-reproving :—bring his conſtant pleaſure, ? 
| [To an Officer, who goes cut. 
Reg. Our fiſter's man is certainly miſcarried. 
Edam, Tis to be doubted, madam. 
Reg. Now, ſweet lord, 
You know the goodneſs I intend upon you : 
Tell me, hut truly, — but then ſpcak the truth, 
Do you not love my fitter ? 
Edm, In honour'd love. 
[ Reg. But have you never ®* found my brother's way 
To the foretended place ? 9 
Zam. That thought abuſes you, * 
Reg. J am douhtful that you have been conjunct 
And boſom'd with her, as far as we call hers, 
Edm, No, by mine honour, madam. } 
Reg. I never ſhall endure her: Dear my lord, 
Be not familiar with her. 


Edin. Fear me not ;— 
She, and the duke her huſband, — 


Enter ALBANY, GONEtRIL, and Soldiers, 


Gon. I had rather loſe the battle, than that ſiſter 
Should looſen him and me. [ 4/ide, 
Alb. Our very loving ſiſter, well be met,— 
Sir, this IT hear, — The king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whom the rigour of our ſtate 
Forc'd to cry out. [Where 1 could not be honeſt, 


7 His ſettled reſolution. Jon xSON. 

Ihe foft and laft of theſe ſpeeches, printed within crotchets, are 
inſerted in Sir Thomas Hanmer's, Theobald's, and Dr. Warburton's edi- 
tions; the two intermediate ones, which were omitted in all others, I 
have reſtored from the old quartos, 1608. Whether they were left out 
thiough negligence, or becauſe the imagery contained tn them might be 
thought too Juxuriant, I cannot determine; but ſure a material injury is 
done to the character of the Baſtard by the omiſſion; for he is made to 
deny that flatly at firſt, which the poet only meant to make him evade, 
or return ſlight anſwers to, till he is urged ſo far as to be obliged to 
thelter himſelf under an immediate falſehood. Query, however, 
whether Shakſpeare meant us to believe that Edmund had actually 
found his way to the forefended place? STEEVENS- 

9 Forefended means prebibited, forbidden. STEEVENS. 

2 That thought impoſes on you; you are deceived. MaALenx, 
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I never yet was valiant : for this buſineſs, 
Jt toucheth us as France invades our land, < 
Not bolds the king; with others, whom, I fear, 
Moſt juſt and heavy cauſes make oppoſe, 3 
Edm. Sir, you ſpeak nobly. 4] 
Reg. Why 1s this reaſon'd ? 
Gnu. Combine together *gainſt the enemy: 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 
Are not to queſtion here, 
Alb. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 
Eqn. I ſhall attend you preſently at your tent, 
Reg. Siſter, youll go with us? 
Gon. No. | 
Reg. Tis molt convenient; pray you, go with us, 
Gon, O, ho, I know the riddle : [ 4/4e.] I will go, 


As they are going out, enter EDGAR diſeniſed, 


Tag. If e'er your grace had ſpeech with man ſo poor, 
Eear me one word, | 
Alb, I'll overtake you, —Speak, 
[ Exernt EDM. REG. Gon. Offcers,} Soldiers, and 
Attendants, 
Eag. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet ſound 
For him that brought it : wretched though I ſeem, 
] can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avouched there: If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
'And 


3 The meaning is, The king, and others whom we have oppoſed are 
come to Cordelia, I could never be valiant but in a juſt quarrel. We 


muſt diſtinguiſh z it is juſt in one ſenſe and unjuſtin another. As | 
France invades our land I am concerned to repel him; but as he belds, { 
entertains, and ſupports the king, and others ⁊obem I fear many juſt and 

Learoy canſes make, or compel, as it were to offoſe us, leſteem it unjuſt T 
to engage againſt them. This ſpeech, thus interpreted according to { 


the common reading, is likewiſe very neceſſary: for otherwiſe Albany 
who is characteriſed as a man of hunour and obſerver of juſtice, gives no 
reaton for going to war with thoſe, whom he owns had been much in- 
jured under the countenance of his power. WARBURTON, 

4 This reply muſt be underſtocd ironically MALONE. 
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And machination ceaſes, 5 Fortune love you! 
Alb. Stay till 1 have read the letter, 
Ede. | I was forbid it. 
When time ſhall ſerve, let but the herald cry 
And Pl appear again, [ Exits 


Alb. Why, fare thee well; I will o'erlook thy paper, 


Re-enter EDMUND, 


Edm. The enemy's in view, draw up your powers, 
Here is the gueſs of their true ſtrength and forces 
By diligent diſcovery ;—but your haſte 
Is now urg'd on you. 


Alb. We will greet the time, 6 [ Exit, 
Edm. To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love; 

Each jealous of the other, as the ſtun 

Are of the adder, Which of them ſhall I take? 

Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy'd, 

If both remain alive ; To take the widow, 

Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril ; 

And hardly ſhall I carry out my fide, 7 

Her huſband being alive, Now then, we'll uſe 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done, 

Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe 

His ſpeedy taking off. As for the mercy 

Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia. 

'The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never fee his pardon ; for my ſtate 

Stands 

S All deſigns againſt your life will have an end. SrEEVIMNS. 


5 We will be ready to meet the occaſion, JonnsoN, 

7 Bring my purpoſe to a ſucc-isful iſſue, to completion. Side ſeems 
here to have the ſenſe of the French word prendre parti, to take hi: reſe- 
latin. JOnNs0ONs 

I ſh:ll ſcarcely be able to make out my game.” The alluſion is to a 
party at cards, and he is afraid that he ſhall not be able to make his fide 
ſucceſsful, M. MasoNn. 

Edmund, I think, means, hardly ſhall I be able 7 make my party good; to 
maintain my cauſe, We ſhould now ſay - to bear out, which Coles in 
his Dict. 1679, interprets, to make good, to ſave harmleſs, 

Side for party was the common language of the time, Matons, 


Vor. VII. II ' 
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Stands on me to defend, not to debate, * — 


SCE NE II. 
A Field between the two Camps, 


Alarum within, Enter, with drum and colours, Lear, Cor 
DELIA, and their forces ; and exeunt. 


Enter EDG AR ard GLosSTER, 


Edg. Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 
For your good hoſt ; pray that the right may thrive ; 
If ever J return to you again, 

I'll bring you comfort. 

Glo. Grace go with you, fir! 

[ Exit EDGAR, 
Alarums ; afterwards a Retreat. Re-enter EDGAR, 

Ede. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away; 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en ! 

Give me thy hand, come on. 

Glo. No further, fir; a man may rot even here. 

Edg. What, in ill thoughts again? Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeneſs is all : 9 Come on. 

Olo. And that's true too. 


3 TORE * 


LExcunt. 7 
SeENIE III. 0 


The Britiſh Camp near Dover. | 


Enter, in conqueft, with drum and colours, EDwiunD; Lear 
and CoRDELIA, as priſoners ; Officers, Soldiers, Ss. 


Edm. Some officers take them away : good guard 2 

Until their greater pleaſures firſt be known d 

That are to cenſure them, * * 

Cor. We are not the firſt, 1 

| Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the wortt, 3 7 
* | | For 

8 J do not think that for ſtands in this place as a word of inference or 4 

cauſality. The meaning is rather: Such is my determination concer ning — 

Lear; as for my ſtate it requires now, not deliberation, but defence and * 


arte OHFNMSON, 
Sort To Ne prepared, is all. STEEVENS, 


2 J. e. to pals ſentence or judgement on them. STEEVENS. 
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For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down; 
Myſelf could elſe out-frown falſe fortune's frown.— 
Shall we not ſee theſe daughters, and theſe ſiſters ? 
Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let's away to priſon : 
We two alone will {ing like birds 1” the cage: 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I'N kneel down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs ; So we'll live, 
And pray, and fing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too,— 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out ;— 
And take upen us the myſtery of things, ; 
As if we were God's ſpies: + And we'll wear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and fectss of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon, 
Eqdm, Take them away 
Lear. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe, © Have I caught thee ? 7 
He, that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heaven, 
And fire us hence like foxes. * Wipe thine eyes; 


The 


3 j. e. the worſt that fortune can inflict. MaTLO NR. 

+ As if we were angels commiſſioned to ſurvey and report the lives of 
men, and were conſequently endowed with the power of prying into the 
original motives of action and the myſteries of conduct. JorxsSONs 

5 Packs is uſed for c:mbinations or collections, as is a pack f cards, For 
ſe#s, I think ſets might be more commodiouſly read. So We fay, affairs 
are neo managed by a new lets Sefts, However, may well ſtand. 

OHNSONg 

6 The thought is extremely noble and exprefled in a ſuþlime of ima- 
gery that Seneca fell ſhort of on the lik» occaſion. Ec ſpectaculum 
diznum ad quod re ſpictat intentus operi ſuv deus: ecce par deo dignurr, 
vir fortis cum mall fortuna compoſitus.“ WARBURTON. 

Have I caught my beawen!y jexvel, is a line of one of Sir Philip Sid ne y's 
ſongs, which Shakipeare has put into Falſtatt's mouth in 4be A 
Wires of Witdjſor. MALONE. 

5 I have been informed that it is uſual to ſmoke foxes out of their holes, 

STEIVENS. 

Mr. Upton is of opinion that “e the alluſion is to the ſcriptural account 
of Sampſon's tying foxes, two and two together by the tail, and faſtening 
a fire-brard to the cord; then letting them looſe among the ftagding corn 


of the Philiſtines. Judges, xv. 4. The 
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The goujeersꝰ ſhall devour them, fleſh and fell, * 
Ere they ſhall make us weep : we'll ſee them ſtarve ſirſt. 


Come. Exennt Lx AR and CORDELta, guarded, 
Edm. Come hither, captain ; hark, 


Take thou this note ; 3 [giving a paper.] go, follow them 
to priſon : 
One ſtep I have advanc'd thee ; if thou doſt 
As this inſtructs thee, thou doſt make thy way 
'To noble fortunes : Know thou this,—that men 
Are as the time is: to be tender-minded 
Does not become a ſword :—Thy great employment 
Will not bear queſtion ; 4 either ſay thou'lt do't, 
Or thrive by other means. 
OF. I'll do't, my lord. 
Edm. About it; and write happy, when thou haſt done, 
Mark,—1 ſay, inſtantly ; and carry it ſo, 
As I have ſet it down. 


OF. 


The words—ſhall bring a brard from heaven, ſzem to favour Mr. Up— 
ton's conjecture. If it be right, the conſtruction muſt be, they ſhall 
bring a brand from heaven, and, /ike foxes, fire us hence: referring foxes, 
Not to Lear and Cordelia, but to thoſe who ſhouid ſeparate them. 

MALONE. 

The brands employed by Sampſon were not brought from heaven. I 
therefore prefer the common and more obvious explanation of the paſſage 
before us. STEEVENS. 

9 The goujeres, i. e. Morbus Gallicus. Gouge, Fr. ſignifies one of the 
common women attending a camp; and as that diſcaſe was firſt diſperſed 
over Europe by the French army, and the women who followed it, the 
firſt name it obtained among us was the geugeries, i. e. the diſeaſe of the 
gouges, HANMER. 

The reſolute John Florio ha? ſadly miſtaken theſe goueres. He writes 
« With a good yeare to thee !'* and gives It in Italian, II mal? anno che 
dio ti dia.“ FARMER. 

2 Fleſh and ſkin, Jonnsow. 

3 This was a warrant, ſigned by the Paſtard and Goneril, for the ex- 
ecution of Lear and Cordelia, Maroxe. 

+ By great employment was meant the commiſſion given him for the mur- 
der; and this the Baſtard tells us afterwards, was ſigned by Goneril and 
himſelf. Which was ſufficient to make this captain wnaccountable f.r the 
execution; WARBURTON, 

The important buſineſs which is now entruſted to your management, 
docs not admit of debate: you muſt inftantly reſolve to do it, or not. 
Nueſtion, here, as in many other places, Ggnifies diſcourſe, converſation. 

2 MALON E. 
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OF. I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats; 


If it be man's work, I will do it. [ Exit Officer. 


Flouriſh, Enter Al BAN Y, GontRriL, REGAN, Offers, 


ard Attendants. 


Alb. Sir, you have ſhewn to-day your valiant ſtrain, 
And fortune led you well: You have the captives 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtri fe: 

We do require them of you; ſo to uſe them, 
As we ſha!l find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine, | 

Edm. Sir, I thought ut fit 
To ſend the old and miſerable king 
To ſome retention and appointed guard: 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common boſom on his fide, 
And turn our impreſs'd lances in our eyes 5 
Which do command them, With him 1 ſent the queen; 
My reaſon all the fame; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further ſpace, to appear | 
Where you ſhall hold your ſeſſion. [At this time, © 
We ſweat, and bleed: the friend hath loſt his friend; 
And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs ﬀ!S - 
'The queſtion of Cordelia, and her father, 
Requires a fitter place, 7] 

Ah, Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you hut a ſubject of this war, | 
Not as a brother. 

Reg. That's as we liſt to grace him. 
Methinks, our pleaſure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had ſpoke ſo far. He led our powers; Bor 


5 1, e. Turn the launcemen whom we have hired by giving them preſs + 


monty againſt u. 


Imprſe, however, in this place, may poſſibly have its common ſigni- 


ficat oo. STEEVENS. 
AIhis paſſage, well worthy of reſtoration, is omitted in the folio, 


7 i. e. The determination of the queſtion what ſhall be done with 


Cordelia and her father, ſhould be reſerved for greater privacy, 
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Bore the commiſſion of ® my place and perſon ; 
The which 1mmediacy 9 may well ſtand up, 
And call itſelf your brother. 
Gon. Not ſo hot: 
In his own grace * he doth exalt himſelf, 
More than in your advancement, 
Reg. In my rights, 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
Gon. That were the moſt, if he thould huſband you.“ 
Reg. Jeſters do oft prove prophets, 
Gon. Holla, Holla ! 
That eye, that told you ſo, look'd but a-ſquint.4 
Reg. Lady, I am not well; elſe I ſhould anſwer 
From a full- flowing ſttomach.—General, 
Take thou my ſoldiers, priſoners, patrimony; 
Diſpoſe of them, of me; the walls are thine; 5 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and matter, 
Gor, Mean you to enjoy him? 


Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will, © 
| Edam, | 


Comm iſſon, for authority. WarBuR TON, 

9 Immed:acy is ſupremacy in oppoſition to ſubordination, which has guid- 
dam medium between itſelf and power. Jouns0N. 

Inmediacy here implies proximity without intervention; in rank, of 
ſuch a plenary delegation of authority, as to conſtitute the perſop on 
whom it is conferred, anotber SELF : alter et idem. HENLEY. 

Immediacy is, I think, cloſe and immediate connexion with me, a 
direct authority from me, without, to uſe Dr. Johnſon's words, guiddam 
medium. MALONE« 

2 Grare here means accempl;ſhments, or horours, STEEVENS. _ 

3 If he were married to you, you could not ſiy more than this, nor 
could he enjoy greater power. MALON E. : 

+ Alluding to the proverb: „ Love being jealous makes a good eye 
look aſqu.nt.” STEEVENS, . 

5 A metaphorical phraſe taken f.om the camp, and ſignifying, to ſur- 
render at diſcretiims WAR BURTON. 

© Whether he ſhall not or ſhall, depends not on your choice. 

Jon x$ox. 

Albany means to tell his wife, that, however ſhe might want the 
power, ſhe evident!y did not want the inclination to prevent the match, 

R1Ts0x 

To cbſtruct their union lies not in your good pleaſure ; your vers Will 

avail nothing. Maro k. 
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Eam. Nor in thine, lord. 
Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 
Reg. Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my title thine, 
To EDMUND. 
Alb. Stay yet; hear reaſon : — Edmund I arreſt thee 
On capital treaſon; and, in thine arreſt, | 
This gilded ſerpent ; | pointing 72 Gox.]—for your claim, 
fair ſiſter, 
I har it in the intereſt of my wife ; 
is ſhe is ſub- contracted to this lord, 
And I, her huſband, contradict your bans, 


If you will marry, make your love to me, 


My lady 1s beſpoke. 
Gon. An interlude ! 7 
Alb. Thou art arm'd, Gloſter ; — Let the trumpet ſound : 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon, 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge ; [ hrowing daun a glove, | I'll Prove it 
on thy heart, 
Ere I taſte bread, thou art in nothing leſs. 
Than I have here proclaim'd thee, | 
Reg. Sick, O, ſick! 
Gon. If not, T'll ne'er truſt poiſon, [ Aides 
Zam. There's my exchange; [throwing down a glove.] 
what in the world he is | 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : 


Call by thy trumpet ; he that dares approach, 


On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly, 
Alb, A herald, ho! 
Edm. A herald, ho, a herald ! 
Alb, Truſt to thy fingle virtue; ® for thy ſoldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their diſcharge. 
Reg. This ſickneſs grows upon me. 
Enter 


7 This ſhort exclamation of Ooneril is added in the folio edition, I 
ſuppoſe, only to break the ſperch of Albany, that the exhibition on the 
flage might be more diſtinct and intelligible, Jon nsox. 

d j. e. valour; a Roman ſenſe ef the word, STEEVENS. 
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Enter a Herald, 


Alb, She is not well; convey her to my tent. 
{Exit REGAN, led. 
Come hither, herald, —Let the e "ck Ys 
And read out this, 
OF. Sound, trumpet. 
[A trumpet ſcundi. 


Herald reads, 


Tf any man of quality, or degree, within the lifls of the ar— 
my, will maintain upon Edmund, {uppoſed ear! of Gloſter, 
that he is a manifeld traitor, let him appear at the third ſound 
of the trumpet : He is bold in his defence, 


Edm, Sound. [I. 7rumpets 
Her, Again. ; [ 2. frumpet. 
Fer. Again. | 3» trumpets 


[Trumpet anſwers withins 
Enter EDGAR, armed, preceded by a T rumpet, 


Alb. Aſk him his purpoſes, why he appears 
Upon this call o' the trumpet, 
Her. What are you? 
Your name, your quality ? and why you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons ? | 
Ede. Know, my name is loſt ; 
By treaſon's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker- bit: 
Yet am I noble, as the adverſary g 
I come to cope withal, 
Alb. Which is that adverſary? 
Eag. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmund carl of Glofter ? 
Edm, Himſelt ;— W hat ſay'ſt thou to him? 
Ede. 5 Draw thy ſword ; 
That, if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee jaſtice: here is mine.“ 
Dehold, 


9 Here I draw my ſword. Behold, it is the privilege or right of my 
pro ſe ſſion to draw it againſt a traitor. I proteſt therefore, &c. 

It is not the charge itſelf (as Dr. Warburton has erroneouſly ſtated,) 
but che right of bringing the charge and maintaining it with his ſword, 
which Edgar calls the privilege of his prof-fion, MALCNE, 
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Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profeſſion: 2 I proteſt, — ; 
Maugre thy ſtrength, youth, place, and eminence, [ 
Deſpite thy victor ſword, and fire new fortune, 4 
Thy valour, and thy heart, thou art a traitor ; 
Falſe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 
Conſpirant 'gain{t this high illuſtrious prince; 
And, from the extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duit beneath thy fee:, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor, Say thou, No, 
This {,vord, this arm, and my belt ſpicits are bent 
o prove upon thy heart, whereto I ſpeak, 
Thou lieſt. 
Helin. In wifdomgl ſhould aſk thy name ; 5 
But, fince thy outſide looks fo fair and wariike, 
And that thy tongue ſome ſay 4 of breeding breathes, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 5 
By rule of knighthood, 1 diſdain and ſpurn: 
Back do I tofs theſe treaſons to thy head; 
With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart? 
Which, (for they yet glance by, and ſcarcely bruiſe,) 
This 


The charge he is going to bring agalpſt tae Baſtard, he calls che pris 
wlege, & c. To underſtand which phratcalogy, we muſt conſider that 
the old rights of kniz"thood are here alluded to; whoſe oath and profeſiion 
required him to diſcover all treaſons, and whel2 privilege it was to 
have his cha lenge accepted, or otherwiſe to have his charge taken pro 
corfe//lp, For if one who was no knight accuſed another veho was, that 
other was under vo Obligation to accept the challenge. On this account 
it was neceſſary, as Edgar came diiguiſed, to tell the Baſtard he was a 
knight. WARBURTON. | 

"The rig lege ui this co7h means the privilege gained by taking the oath 
2dminitt red in the re zu arioitiation of 4 eniglic profeſſed. Jon RSO. 

5 Pecrul', if his atverfary wis not of equal rank, Edmund might 
have decdned the combat. Hence the heralu procl med - if any man 
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Sy is famaple, ataſte. To take the 4% ue was the technical term. 
| STEEVENS» 
The phroſcology is here very teentious, I ſappoſe the meaning is, 
That delvy which by tune laws of knighthood I might male, I ſcorn to 
mak. Nee is, punctlliouſly; if 1 Rood on minute forms. 
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Enter a Herald. 


Alb. She is not well; convey her to my tent. | 
Exit REGAN, Ad. 
Come hither, herald, — Let the trumpet found, 
And read out this, 
OF. Sound, trumpet, 
[ 4 trumpet ſounds, 


Herald reads. 


If any man of quality, or degree, within the lifls of the ar- 
my, will maintain upon Edmund, {uppoſed carl of Gloſter, 
that he is a manifeld traitor, let him appear at the third ſound 
of the trumpet : He is bold in his defence, 


Edm. Sound, [I. ?rumpets 
Her, Again. | [ 2. trumpet. 
Zer. Again. | | 3. trumpets 


Trumpet anſwers withins 
Enter EDGaR, armed, preceded by a Trumpet. 


Alb. Aſk him his purpoſes, why he appears 
Upon this call o' the trumpet. 

Her, What are you ? 
Your name, your quality ? and why you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons ? | 

Ede. Know, my name is loſt ; 
By treaſon's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker- bit: 
Yet am I noble, as the adverſary 
I come to cope withal. 

Alb. Which is that adverſary ? 

FEdg. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmund carl of Glotter ? 

Edi. Himſelf; - What ſay'ſ thou to him? 

Ede. Draw thy ſword; 
That, if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do thee jullice ; here is mine.“ 


Behold, 


9 Here I draw my ſword. Behold, it is the privilege or right of my 
pro e ſſion to draw it againſt a traitor. I proteſt therefore, &c. 

It is not the charge itſelf (as Dr. Warburton has erroneouſly ſtated,) 
but the right of bringing the charge and maintaining it with his ſword, 
which Edgar calls the privilege of his prof:flion, MALCNE, 
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Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profeſſion: 2 I proteſt, — 
Maugre thy ſtrength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Deſpite thy victor ſword, and fire new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy heart, — thou art a traitor : 
Falſe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father ; 
Conſpirant gainſt this high illuſtrious prince; 
And, from the extremeſt npward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duit beneath thy fees, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor, Say thou, No, 
This ſ;vord, this arm, and my belt ſpirits are bent 
"To prove upon thy heart, whereto I ſpeak, 
Thou lieſt. 
Fin, In wiſlomgl ſhould aſk thy name ; 3 
But, fince thy outſide looks ſo fair and wariike, 
And that thy tongue ſome ſay 4 of breeding breathes,, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 5 
By rule of knighthood, 1 diſdain and ſpurn: 
Back do I tofs theſe treaſons to thy head; 
With the hell-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart? 
Which, (for they yet glance by, and ſcarcely bruiſe,) 
| This- 


The charge he is going to bring againſt tae Baſtard, he calls the pri- 
lege, & c. To underſtand which phratealogy, we muſt conſider that 
the old rights of kniz"thood are here alluded to; whoſe oath and profeſiion 
required him to diſcover all treaſons, and whet?. privilege it was to 
have his cha lenge accepted, or otherwiſe to have his charge taken pro 
nf,. For if one who was. no knight accuſed another v/ho was, that 
other was under vo Obligation to accept the challenge. On this account 
it was neceſſary, as Edgar came diſguiſed, to tell the Baſtard he was a 
knight WARBURTON. 

The rig lege ui this carb means the privilege gained by taking the oath 
edminificred in the regular initiation of a knight protefied, Jon x soN. 

3 Pecrule, if his aiverfary was not of equal rank, Edmund might 
have &c.ined the combat, Hencethe heralu procla med “Af any man 
of gual ty, or degree, &. MatGNE. 5 
Fay, for iy, fone how or probability. Pop. 
is ſaruple, ataſte. Io take the a/jaiz Was the technical term. 

STEVENS, 
5 The phroſ-viogy is here very licentious. - I ſappoſe the meaning is; 
That dehy which by tne jaws of knightnood I might make, I ſcorn to 
mak. Nei is, punGuioully 3 if 1 itood on minute forms, 
MALex R 
H; 
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This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever.“ — Trumpets, ſpeak, 


Alarums. They fieht. EvmunD falls, 
Alb. O ſave bio ſave him! 7/8 4 
Con. This is mere practice, Gloſter, 
By the law of arms, thou waſt not bound to anſwer 
An unknown oppoſite ; thou art not vanquiſh'd, 
But cozen'd and beguil'd, 
Alb, Shut your mouth, dame, 
Or with this paper ſhall I ftop it :—Hold, fir: 
Thou worſe than any name, read thine own evil ;— 
No tearing, lady; 1 perceive you know it. 
[ Gives the letter to F.dmand. 
Gon, Say, if I do; the laws are mine, not thine : 
Who ſhall arraign me for't ? 


Alb. Moſt monſtrous: ? 
Know'ſ thou this paper ? | 
Gon, Aſk me not what I know, 


Exit GONERI1L, 
Al. Go after her; ſhe's deſperate ; govern her. 
[To an Officer, who gors out. 
Edm,. What you have charg'd me with, that have I done; 
Aud more, much more: the time will bring it out; 
*Tis paſt, and ſo am: But what art thou, | 
That haſt this fortune on me? If thou art noble, | 
do forgive thee, | : 
dg. Let's exchange charity s. 
4 I am 


6 To that place, where they ſhall reſt for ever: i. e. thy heart. ef 
NTALOoN x. ö 
7 Thus all the copies, but | have ventured to place the two hemi- 
ſtichs to Goneril. *T'is abſurd that Albany, who knew Edmund's trea- 
ns, aud his own wife's paſſion for hin, thould be ſolicitous to have his 
life faved. THEovBALD. 
Albany deſires that Edmund's life might be ſpared at preſent, only to 
obtain his confe ſſion, and ty convia him opens by his own letter. 
Jon x$CN- 
Our author by negligence gives lis heathens the ſentiments and 
pract cs of chriſtianity, In Hamit there is the ſam» ſolemn at of final 
recguiciliation, but with exact prop. ety, for the perſongges are Chriſtians: 
„Exchange forgive ct; With me, noble Hamlet, &c. 
j-ENSON» 
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am no leſs in blood than thou art, Edmund; 
Tf more, the more thou haſt wrong'd me. 
My name is Edgar, and thy father's ſon, 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inftruments to ſcourge us : 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
Colt him his eyes. | 


Edm. Thou haſt ſpoken right, 'tis true; 


The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 
Alb. Methought, thy very gait did prophecy 
A royal nobleneſs : ] muſt embrace thee ; 
Let ſorrow ſplit my heart, if ever [ 
Did hate thee, or thy father! 


Edg. Worthy prince, 
I know it well, 
Alb. Where have you hid yourſelf ? 


How have you known the miſeries of your father ? 


Edg. By nurſing them, my lord. Liſta brief tale, 
And, when *tis told, O, that my heart would burſt !— 


The bloody proclamation to eſcape, 


That follow'd me ſo near, (O, our lives' ſweetneſs ! 


That with the pain of death we'd hourly die, 
Rather than die at once!) taught me to fhift 
Into a madman's rags: to afſume a ſemblance 
hat very dogs diſdain'd: and in this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 

Their prectous ſtones new loſt ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav d him from deſpair ; 
Never (O fault!) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half hour paſt, when I was arm'd, 
Not ſure, though hoping, of this good ſuccels, 

I a%'d his bleſiing, and from firſt to laſt 

Told him my pilgrimage : But his flaw'd heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport !) 

* F'wixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 


Purit ſmilingly. 


Edin. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd me, 
And ſhall, perchance, do good: but ſpeak you on; 


Yo loo as you had ſomething more to ſay. 
Alb, If there be more, more woful, hold it in; 


I © 
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For 1 am almoſt ready to diſſolve, 
Hearing of this. 

[ Edg.* This would have ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but another, 

'To amplify too-much, would make much more, 
And top extremity, 9 

Whilſt I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worit eſtate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety; but then, finding 
Who *twas that fo endur'd, with his ſtrong arms 
He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out 

As he'd burit heaven; threw him on my father: 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and of him, 
That ever ear receiv'd : which in recounting, 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of lite 
Began to crack: Twice then the trumpet ſounded, 
And there 1 left him tranc'd, 

Alb. But who was this ? 

Edg. Kent, fir, the baniſh'd Kent; who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave, ] 

Enter a Gentleman hoftily, avith a bloody knife, 

Gent, Help! help! O help! 

Edg. What kind of help? 

Alb. Speak, man. 

Edg. What means that bloody knife ? 

Gent, "Tis hot, it ſmokes ; 

It 


9 The lines between crotchets are not in the ſulio, 

9 The readereafily ſæes that this reflection refers to the Baſtard's de- 
firing to hear more; ard to Albany's thinking he had ſaid enough. But 
it is corrupted into miſerable nonſenſe. We {hould read it thus: 

This would have ſeem da period. But ſuch 

As love to amplify another's ſorrow, 
| To much, wou'd make much more, and top extrem'ty, 
i. e. This to a common humanity would have been thought the utmot 
of my ſufferings; but ſuc: as love cruelt/ are always for adding more to 
much, till they reach the cxtremty of miiery. WARBURTON, 

The ſ.nfe may probably be this. This ccd hat? ſeemed a Feri to 
uch as love net ſa: row 3 but—antber, i. e. but 1 mutt add anther, i. e. 
another period, another kind of conclutonr ro my ſto y, ſuch as Will in- 
ercaſe the horrors of what has been alway roll * STEEVENS, 
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It ca ve even from the heart of. 

Als. Who, man, ſpcak, i 

Cent. Your lady, fir, your lady: and her ſiſter 1 
By ker is potſon'd; ſhe confeſſes it. | 

Edm, I was contracted to them both; all three 
Now marry in an inſtant, 

Alb. Produce their bodies, he they alive or dead? 
This judgment 2 of the n that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. [ Exit Cent, 

Enter KENT. 
Eg Here comes Kent, fir.? 
Alb. O! it is he, 
The time will not allow the compliment 
Winch very manners uryes, 

Kent. Jam come 
To bid my King and mater aye good night; 

Is he not here 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot ! 

Speak, Edmund, where's the King ? ; and where's Cordelia? 
See'ſt thou this obi ct, Kent? 
[The badics of GON ERIL aud REGAN are brought in, 

Rent, Alack, why thus? 

Falin. Vet Edmund was belov'd: 

The one the other poiſon'd for my lake, ? 
And attcr flew herfeil. 
Alo., Even ſo. - Cover their faces. 
Edm, 1 701 tor liſe: Some good JI mean to do, 
Deſpite of mine own nature, Quick! fend ,— 
Be IEF in 1t,—to the cute; for my writ 
* on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia: — 
Nay, ſend in time. 
* Run, run, O, run — 


. To who, my lord? -W ho has the office? ſend 
Thy i ken of reprieve. 
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Edu. Vell thought on; take my ſword, 
Give it the captain. 
Alb. Haſte thee, for thy life. Ex EDOGAR. 
Edi. He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prifon, and 
Jo lay the blame upon her own deſpair, 
That ſhe fordid + herſelf. 
A. The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile. 
[EDMUND 7s borne off. 


Enter Ly AR with CoRDELI1IA drad in his arms; 5 EDGAR, 
Officer, ad Others. 


Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl !—O, you are men of 
ſtones ; | 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them fo 
That heaven's vault ſhould crack: — 0, ſhe is gone for 
ever !\ — | 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives. 
She's dead as earth: — Lend me a looking-glaſs; 
If that her breath will miſt or ſlain the ſtone, 
Why, then ſhe lives. 
Kent. Is this the promis'd end? 


Edg. Or image of that horror ? © 
Alb, 

4 To erde, ſignifies to d:flroy, STEFvens, 

5 Th's princels, ace erding to the old hiſtorians, retired with victory 
from the battle which the conducted in her father's cauſe, and thereby 
replaced him on the throne : but in a ſubſequent one fought againſt her 
(after the death of the od king) by the ſons of Goneril and Regan, ſhe 
was taken, and died miſerably in priſon, The poet found this in hiſtory, 
and was therefore willing to precipitate her death, which he knew had 
happ=n-d but a tew years after. The dramatick writers of this age 
ſuft-r:d as Cnall a number of their heroes and heroines toefcape as poſſible; 
nor could the filial piety of this lady, any m re than the innocence of 
Ophelia, prevail on Shakſpeare to extend her life beyond her misfortunes. 

STEEVENS. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, the cri inal re'ater of this ſtory, ſays, that 
Cordelia was thrown by her Nephews into priſon, „ where, for grief at 
the loſs of her kingdom, ſhe tie her ſelf. “ MALON E. 

© 1t appears to me that by the promiſed end Kent docs not mean that 
concluſtun which the Rate of ther affairs ſeem: d to promiſe, but the end 
of the world. In St. Mark's Goſpel, when Chriſt foretels to his diſciples 
the end of the world, and is d2{ciibirg to them the figns that were to 

* preced-, 
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Alb. | Fall, anl caſe! 7 
Lear. This feather ſtirs : 3 ſhe lives! it it b: ſo, 
It is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows 
That ever I have felt. 
Kent. O my good maſter ! [ anceling, 
Lear, Pr'ythee, away. 
Edg. 


precede, and mark the approach ot, our final diſſolution, he ſays, © For 
in thoſe days ſpall be affliction ſuch as abus rat from the beginning of the Crea- 
tion which God created, unts t5:s time, neither ſhall be:“ and afterwards 
he ſays, „ Now the brother ſoa! hetray the brother to death, and the father 
the ſon ; and children ſhall riſe up egairſt their parents, and ſhall cauſe them to 
be put to death,” Kent in contemplating the un*xampled ſcene of exqui- 
ſite affliction which was then before him, and the unnatural attempt of 
Goneril and Regan againſt their father's life, recollects theſe paſſages, 
and aſks, whether that was the end of the world that had been foretold to 
us. 'To which Edgar adds, or only a repreſentation or reſ:mblance of 
that horror ? 

So Macbeth, when he calls upon Banquo, Malcolm, &c. to view Dun- 
can murdered, favs, 

60 ap, up, and ſee 
« The great doam's im ge!"? 

There is evidently an alluſion to the ſame paſſages in Scripture, in a 
fe:ech of Gloſter's which ke makes in the ſecond ſcene of the firſt act: 

«« 'Theſe late ecl'pſes in the ſun and moon portend no good to us 5— 
love cools ; friendſh'p falls off; brothers divide; in cities, mutinies; in 
countries, diſcord z in palaces treaſon z and the bond crack'd *twixt fon 
and father. This villain of mine comes under the prediction; there's fon 
azainſt father; the kiny falls frem the bias of nature; there's father againſt 
child: We have ſeen the beſt of our time.“ | 

If any critics ſhould urge it as an objection to this explanation, that 
the perſons of the drama are pagans, and of conſequence unacquainted 
with the ſcriptures, they give Shak ſpeare credit for more accuracy than 
' 1 frar he poſſeſſed. M. Maso. 

This note deſerves the higleſt praiſe, and is inſerted in the preſent 
work with the utmoſt degree of gratitude to its author. STEEVENsS. 

I entirely agr2e with Mr. Maſon in his happy explanation of this paſſ- 
27% Ina ſe:ch which our poet has put into the mouth of young Cliff- 
o in The Second Part of King Henry VI. a ſimilar imagery is found. 

MALONE. 

Albany is looking with attention on the pains employed by Lear to 
recover his chill, and knows to waat miſeries he muſt ſurvive, when he 
finds them to be ineff'-ual. Having theſe images preſent to his eyes 
and imagination, he cri-s out Rather fall, and cerſe to be, at once than 
continue in exiſtence only to be xuretched. STEEVENS. ; 

A common experiment of applying a light feather to the lips of a 

erſon ſuppoſed to be dead, to ſee wusther he breatheg, WHALLEYs 
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Eg. Tis noble Kent, your friend, 
Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all! 
I might have fav'd her; now ſhe's gone for ever !— 
Cordelia, Cordelia, ſtay a little. Ha! 
What 1s't thou ſay'ſt— Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman: 
I kill'd the ſlave that was a hanging thee, 
OF. *Tis true, my lords, he did, 
Lear. | Did I not, fellow ? 
I have ſeen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made them ſkip: 9 I am old now, 
And theſe ſame croiles ſpoil me. Who are you? 
Mine eyes are none o' the helt ;—1'il tell you ſtraight. 
Kent. If fortune brag of two ſhe lov'd and hated, 


One of them we behold. 2 n 
Lear. This is a dull fight : Are you not Kent? 
Kent, The fame 3 


Your ſervant Kent : Where is your ſervant Caius ; 
Lear, He's a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 
He'll ſtrike, and quickly too: — He's dead and rotten, 
Kent. No, my good lord: Iam the very man ;— 
Lear, II ſee that ſtraight. 
Kent. "That from your firſt of difference and decay ,3 
ave follow'd your ſad ſteps, 
Lear, You are welcome hither. 
Kent. Nor no manel!e;4 all's cheerleſs, dark, and deadly) 
Your elde{t daughters have ſore-doom'd themlelves, 5 
And deſperately are dead. Lear. 


9 It is difficult for an author who never peruſes lis firſt works, to 
avoid repeating ſom of the fame thoughts in his later productions. What 
Lear has juſt ſ.14, had Leen anticipated by Jutt ce *),ailow in The Merry 
Wizes of Windſor : „ have ſcen the had whit my long fecrd 4 would 
have made you four tall follows {ip like rats.“ It is again repeated in 
Othello ; 

6 I have ſeen the day ; 
6 That with this little arm and this good ard 
« J have made my way & c. STEEL S. 

2 J ſuppoſe by the two hom fortune once loved, and then hated, 
Kent means, Lear ard bimf le; and thai. each of them, lo king on the 
other, ſaw a rere i:ttance or her caprice. He may, however, be only 
thinkingof Lear, the object of her hate, MALox k. 

3 Decay for misfutuues. WARBURTON. 

4 Kent means, Þ| eveiccme 1 No, nor no main ec. Ma tod E. 

5 Have fore-dion'd thim{eiv's is have aniucipaced theirown doom. 
T © fads is to deltroy, STEEVENS, 
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Lear. Ay, ſo I think. 

ub. He knows not what he ſays ; and vain it is 
That we preſent us to him, | 

Eds. Very bootleſs. 


Enter an Officer, 
OF. Edmund is dead, my lord. 


Alb. That's but a trifle here.— 
You lords and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may come, ® 
Shall be applied: for us, we will reſign, 
During the life of this old majeſty, 
To him our abſolute power ; You, to your rights ; 


[7o EDcar and KENT. 
With boot,” and ſuch additions as your honours 


Have more than merited — All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſervings.—O, ſce, ſce! 
Lear. And my poor fool is hang'd | 9 No, no, no life; 
Why 


© This great decay is Lear, whom Shakſpeare poetically calls ſo, and 
means the ſame as if he had ſaid, this piece of decay'd royalty, this ruin'd 
majeſly. STEEVENS. 

/ With boct,] With advantage, with increaſe. JoxtNsoN. 

> Theſe lines are addreſſed to K-ntas well as to Edgar, <lſe the word 
Boncurs would not nave been in the plural number, By bonours is meant 
bonourable conduct. M. Masons 

9 This is an expteſſion of tenderneſs for his dead Cordelia (not his 
fool as ſome have thought) o whoſe lips he is ſtill intent, and dies away 
while he is ſearching there for indications of life, 

Pour fool, in the age of Shakſpeare, was an expreſſion of endearment. 

I may add, that, the Fez! of Lear was lang a» hrgotten. Having 
lied the ſpace allotted him in the ar:a1gement of the play, he appears to 
have been ſilentiy withdrawn in tne 6th ie ne of the 3d at. — That the 
thoughts of a father, in the byiter-it of all moments, white his favourite 
child ley dead in his arms, ſthouid recur to the ant ck who bai formerly 
diverted him, has ſomewhat in it that I cannot reconcile to the idea 
of genuine forrow and d-1pa1ce 

Beſides this, Cordelia was recently hinged; but we know not that the 
Fool had ſuſter d in toe ſime manner, nor can imagine why he ſhould, 
The party adverſe to Lear was littic intereſted in the fate of his j-ſter. 
The only ule of him was to contraſt and alleviate the ſ-rrows of his maſter; 
and, that purpoſe being fully anſwered, the poct's ſolicitude about him 
Was at an end. PE 
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Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no more, 
Never 


The term Poor fool might ind-ed have miſbecome the mouth of a vaſtal 
commiſerating the untim-ly end of a princeſs 5; but has no impropriety 
when uſ:d by a weak, old, diſtracted King, in whoſe mind the diſtinctions 
of nature only ſurvive, while he is uttering his laſt frantick exclamations 
over a murdercd daughter. 

Should the foregoirg remark, however, be thought erroncous, the 
reader will forgive it, as it ſerves to introduce ſome contradictory obſer- 
vations from a critick, in whoſe taſte and judgement too much confidence 
cannot eafily be placed. STEEVENS. 

I confeſ., Iam one of thoſe who, have though: that Lear means his 
Fool, and not Cordelia. If he means Cordelia, then what I have always 
conſide red as a beauty, is of the ſam<= kind as the accidental ſtroke of the 
pencil that produced the foam. —Lear's aft-Qionate rem mbranee of the 
Foul in this place, I uſed to think, wag one of thoſe ſtrokes of genius, 
or of nature, which are ſo often found in Shak(peare, and in him only. 
Lear appears to have a particular affect on for tts Fol, whoſe fidelity 
in attending him, and endeavouring to divert him in his diſtreſs, ſcenis 
to deſerve all his kindneſs, 

Poor fool and knave, ſays he, in the midſt of the thunder-ſtorm, 1 
have one part in my heart that's ſorry yet for thee, 

It does not therefore appear to me, to be allowing too much conſe- 
quence to the J, in making Lear beſtow a thought on him, even when 
in ſtill greater diſtreſs. Lear is repreſented as a good-natured, paſſionate, 
and rather weak old man; it is the old age of a cocker'd ſpoilt boy. 
J here is no impropriety in giving to ſuch a character thoſe tender do- 
meſtic affe&tions, which would ill b-come a more heroick character, fuch 
as Othello, Macbeth, or Richard III. 

The words—No, no, ns life; 1 ſuppoſe to be ſpoken, not tenderly but 
with paſſion : Let nothing now live „let there be univerſal deſtruction 
HP by loud a dog, a horſe, a rat have life, and thou ns breath at all? 

It may be obſerved, that as there was a neelity, the neceſſity of pro- 
priety at leaſt, that this Fl, the favourire of the author, of Lear, and 
conſequently of the audience, ſhould not be loſt or forgot, it ought to be 
known what became of him.— However it muſt be acknowledged, that 
we cannot infer muck f om thence; Shakſpeare is not always attentive to 
finiſh the figures of his groups. 

I have only to add, that if an actor, by adopting the interpretation 
mentioned bove, of applying the words peor foo! to Cordelia, the audience 
would, I ſhould imagine, thi:kit a ſtrange mole o expreſſing the grief 
and affection of a f:ther for his dead daughter, and that daughter a queen. 
he words poor fel, are undoubtedly expreſſive of endearment; and 
Shakſpeare himſr-1f, in another place ſpeaking of a dying animal, calls it 
poor dappled foo! ; but it never is, nor never can be, uſ d with any degree 
of p:op:icty, but to commiſerate fone very inferior 095+ &, which may be 

loved, without much eftrem or reſpect. SIX Josn uA REYNOL Dis 
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Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you undo this button : 9 Thank you, fir !— 

Do you ſee this? Look on her,—look,—her lips.— 

Look there, look there! [ He dies, 


Zag. 


It is not without ſome reluctance that I expreſs my diſſent ſrom the 
tciend whoſe name is ſubſcribed to the preceding note; whole obſervations 
on all ſubjects of criticiſm and taſte are ſo inge nious and juſt, that 
poſterity may be at a loſs to determine, whether his conſummate {kill 
and execution in his own art, or his judgement on that and other kin- 
dred arts, were ſuperior, But Magis amica veritas ſhould he the motto of 
every editor of Shakſp-are ;z in conform ity to which I muſt add, that I 
have no: the ſmalleſt doubt that Mr. Steevens's interpretation of theſe 
words is the true one. The pallage indeed before us appears to me io 
cl-ar, and ſo inapplicable to any perſon but Cordelia, that! fear the rea- 
der mi think any further comment on it altozether ſuperfluo..5, 

dis obſervable that Lea: from the tine of his entrance in this ſcene to 

his uttering theſe words, and from thence to his death, is wholly oecu- 
pi-d by the loſs of his daughter. He is diverted indeed from it fora 
moment by the intruſion of Kent, who forces himſelf on his notice; but 

he inſtantly returns to his beloved Cordelia, over whoſe dead body he 
continues to hang. He is now himſelf in the agony of death; and ſurely 
at ſuch a time, when his heart is juſt breaking, it would be highly un- 

natural that he ſhou'd think of his fool. Put the great and deciſive ob- 

jection to ſuch a ſuppoſition is that which Mr. Steevens has mentioned; 

that Lear has juſt ſeen his daughter hanged, having unfortunately been 

admitted too late to preſerve her life, though time enough to puniſh the 

perpetrator of the act: but we have no authority whatſoever for ſuppoſing 

his Fol hanged alſo. 

Whether the expreſſion Poor ſor/—can be applied with propriety only 
to inferior chjefts, for whim we lave not much veſpect or e em, is not, I 
conceive, the queſtion. Shakſpeare do's not always uſe his terms with 
ſtrict propriety, but he is always the beſt commentator to himſelf, and 
he certairly bas applied this term in another place to the young, the 
beautiful, and innocent, Adonis, the object of ſomewhat more than the 
eſteem of a goddeſs : 

« For pity no ſhe can na more detain him; 
&« The posr fol prays har that he may de part.“ 

Nor was the phraſ:o!ogy wicht has occ ſio ed this long note, peculiar 
to Shakſpeare, It waz long before his time incorporated in our language. 

In old Engliſh a / and an innicent were lynonymous terms. Hence 
probably the peculiar uſe of the expreiion=epory fool, In the paſſage be- 
fore us, Lear, I conceive, means by it, dear, tender, belpleſs innocence ! 

M ALONE. 

9 The Rev. Dr. Joſeph Warton julicioaſly obſerves; that the welle g 

and heaving of the heart is deſcribed by 4 moſt expretiive circumtinces 
STEEVENS. 
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164 KING LE AX. 
Edp. He faints !—My lord, my lord.— 
Kert, Break, heart; I pr'ythee, break! 
Edg. Look up, my lord. 


Kent, Vex not his ghoſt: O, let him paſs ! le hates him, 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 
Edg. O, he is gone, indeed. 
Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur'd ſo long: 
He but vſurp'd his life, 
Alt. Bear them from hence. Our preſent buſineſs 
Is general woe, Friends of my ſoul, you twain 
% KENT aud EDGAR, 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'd ſtute ſuſtain, 
Kent, I have a journey, fir, ſhortly to go; 
My maſter calls, and 1 muſt not ſay, no. * 
Alb. The weight of this fad time we muſt obey : 3 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to ſay. 
Ihe oldeft hath borne moſt : we that are young, 
Shall never ſee ſo much, nor live ſo long. | 
[ Exeunt with a dead march. 4 


> The modern editors have ſuppoſed that Kent expires after he has 
repeated theſe two laſt lines, but the ſpecch rather app-ars to be meant 
for a de {pairing than a dying man; and as the old editions give no mar- 
ginal direction for his death, I have forborn to inſert any. STEEVENSs 
The ſecond folio, at the end of this ſpeech, has the word—Dyes, in 
the margin. RITSON. 
Kent in his entrance in this ſcene ſays, 
« am come 
To bid my king and maſter aye good night ;“ 


but this, like the ſpeech before us, only marks the deſpondency of the 


ſpeaker. Ihe word Pty [i, e. ſome time hence, at no very diſtant 
period, ] deciſively proves, that the poet dd not mean to make him die on 
the ſcene, He merely ſiys, that he ſhall not Jide long, and therefore 
canrot undertake the ont aligned to him. 7 

The m rginal dir-Rion, be dies, was firſt introduced by the ignorant 
editor of the ſecord foo. MALON E. | 

3 his ſpeech f:om the authori;y of the old quarto is right! y placed to 
Albany : in che edition by the players, it is given to Edgar, by whom, I 
doubt not, it was of cuſtom ſpoken, Ard the caſe was this ; he who 
played Edgar, being a more f:vyourite actor than he who performed Albany, 
in ſpite of decorum it was thought proper he ſhould have the laſt word, 

| THEOBAL O. 

4 The tragedy of Lear is deſervedly celebrated among the Dramas cf 

Shak ſpeare, There is perhaps no play which keeps che attention (. 
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ſtrongly fixed; which ſo much agitates our paſſions, and intereſts our 
curioſity. The artful involutions of diſtinct intereſts, the ſtriking op- 
poſition of contrary characters, the ſudden changes of fortune, and the 
quick ſucc-flion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of in- 
dignation, pity, and hope. There is no ſcene which does not contribute 
to the aggravation of the diſtreſs or conduct of the action, and ſcarce a 
line which does not conduce to the progreſs of the ſcene, So powerful is 


the current of the poet's imagination, that the mind, which once ven- 
tures within it, is hurried irreſiſtibly along. 


On the ſeeming improbability of Lear's conduct, it may be obſerved, 


that he is rep eſented according to hiſtories at that time vulgarly received 
az true. And, perbaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the barbarity and 
i2norance of the age to which this ſtory is referred, it will appear not ſo 
unlikely as while we eſtimate Lear's manners by our own. Such pre- 
ference of one daughter to another, or reſignation of dominion on ſuch 
conditions, would be yet credible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea or 
Madagaſcar. Shakſpeare, indeed, by the mention of his earls and dukes, 
has given us the idea of times more civilized, and of life regulated by 
ſofter minners; and the truth is, that though he fo nicely diſcriminates, 
and ſo minutely deſcribes the characters of men, he commonly neglets 
and cenfour.ds the charaQers of ages, by mingling cuſtoms ancient and 
modern, Englith ind foreign. 

My learngd friend Mr, Warton, who has in The Advenlurer very 
minutely criticiſed this play, remarks, that the inſtances of cruelty are too 
ſavage and ſhocking, and that the intervention of Edmund deſtroys the 
finplicity of the ſtory. Theſe ojections may, I thiak, be anſwered, by 
repeating, that the cruelty of the daughters is an hiſtorical fact, to which 
the poet has added little, having only drawn it into a ſe ies by dialogue 
and action. But I am not able to apologize with equal plauſibility for the 
extruſion of Gloſter's eyes, which ſeems an act tov horrid to be endured 
in dramatick exhibition, and ſuch as mutt always compel the mind to re- 
lizve 1:5 diftreſs by incredulity. Yet let ic be remembered that our author 
well knew what would pleaſe the audience for which he wrote, 

1 he injury done by Edmund to the ſimplicity of the action is abundant- 
ly recompenſed by the addition of variety, by the art with which he is 
made to co-operate with the chief deſign, and the opportunity which he 
gives the po-t of combining prrfidy with perfidy, and connecting the 
wicked ſon with the wicked daughters, to impreis this important moral, 
that villainy is never at a ſtop, that crimes lead to crimes, and at laſt 
terminate in ruin, 

But though this moral be incidentally enforced, Shakſpeare has ſuffered 
the virtue of Cordelia to p-riſh in a Juſt cauſe, contrary to the natural 
ideas of juſtice, to the hope of the reader, and, what is yet more ttringe, 
to the faith of chronicles. Yet this conduct is juſtißed by The Spectator, 
who blames Tate for giving Cordelia ſucc2ſs and happineſs in his al:eration, 
and declares, that, in his opinion, the Tragedy bas loft balf its beauty. 
Dennis has remarked, whether juſtly or not, that, to ſecure the favour- 
able reception of Cate, the rown was poiſoned with much falſe and abominab.e 
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criticiſm, and that endeavours had been uſed to diſcredit and decry poetical 
juſtice. A play in which the wicked proſper, and the virtuous miſcarry, 
may doubtleſs be good, becauſ- it is a juſt repreſentation of the common 
events of human life: but fince all reaſonable beings natur:Ily love 
Juſtice, I cannot eaſily be perſuaded, that the obſervation of juſtice makes 
a play worſe ; or, that if other excellencies are equal, the audience will 
not always riſe better pleaſed from the final triumph of perſecuted virtue. 

In the preſent caſe the public has decided.“ Cordelia, from the time 
of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity. And, if my ſen- 
fations could add any thing to the general ſuffrage, I might relate, I was 
many years ago ſo ſhocked by Cordelia's death, that I know not whether 
I ever endured to read again the laſt ſcenes of the play till 1 undertook to 
zeviſe them as an editor, 

There is another controverſy among the criticks concerning this play. 
It is diſputed whether the-predominant image in Lear's diſordered mind be 
the loſs of his kingdom or the cruelty. of his daughters. Mr. Murphy, a 
very judicious critick, has evinced by induction of particular paſſages, 
that the cruelty of his daughters is the primary ſource of his diftreſs, and 
that the loſ. of royalty affects him only as a ſecondary and ſubordinate evil. 
He obſerves with great zuſtneſs, that Lear would move our compaſſion 
M7 little, did we not rather conſider the injured father than the degraded 

ing. 

The ſtory of this play, except the epiſode of Edmund, which is de- 
© rived, 1 think, from Sidney, is taken originally from Geoftry of Mon- 

mouth, whom Holin ſhed generally copied; but perhaps immediately from 
an old hiſtorical ballad, My reafon for believing that the play was 
Poſterior to the ballad, rather than the ballad to the play, is, that the 
ballad has nothing of Shak ſpeare's noQurnal tempeſt, which is tco 
ſtriking to have been omitted, and that it follows the chronicle ; it has 
the rudiments of the play, but none cf its amp! fications: it firſt hinted 
Lear's madneſs, but did not array it in eircumſtances. The writer of the 
bayad added ſomething to the hiſtory, which is a proof that be would 
have added more, if more had occurred to his mind, and more muſt have 
occurred if he had ſeen Shakſpeare Jon x son. 

The epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons is borrowed from Sidney*s Arcadia, 
in which we find a chapter, which is ſad to be entitled, in the firſt 
edition of 1590, „ The pitiful] ſtate and ſtorie of the Paphlagonian un- 
kinde king, and his kind ſonne; firſt related by the ſonne, then by the 
blind father.” MALONE. 


# Dr. Johnſon ſhould rather have ſaid that the managers of the theatres-rcya! have 
decided, and the public has been obliged to zcquietce in their decifion. The altered 
play has the upper gallety on its fide ; the original drama wes patrgilzed by Ad 
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* * "The ſtory on which this play is founded, is related as a true one 
in Giro/amo de la Cirte's Hiſtory of Verona. It was originally publiſhed by 
an anonymous Italian noveliſt in 1549 at Venice; and again in 18 53, at 
the ſame place. The firſt edition of Bandello's work appeared a year 
later than the laſt of theſe already mentioned. Pierre Boiſteau copied 
it with alterations ard additions. Belleforeſt adopted it in the firſt 
volume of his collection 1596; but very probably ſome edition of 
it yet more ancient had found its way abroad; as, in this improved 
ſtate, it was tranſlated into Engliſh, by Arthur Brooke, and pub- 
liſhed in an octavo volume, 1562, but without a name. On this occaſton 
it appears in the form of a poem entitled, The tragica'l Hiſtorie of Romeus 
end Juliet : It was republith*d in 1587, under the ſame title: 4 Con- 
taynirg in it a rare Example of true canſtancie: avith the ſubti'! Commſeli and 
Pra#/iſes of an ot Fryer, and ther Event. Imprinted by R. Robinſon." 
Among the entries un the Books of the Stationers? Company, I find Feb. 
18, 1582. „ M. Tottel] Romeo and Fuletta.“ Again Aug. 5, 1596 ; 
„Edward White] a new ballad of Romeo and Juliet.“ The ſame ſtory is 
Tound in Tbe Palace of Pleiſure; however, Shakſpeare was not encirely 
indeb'ed to Painter's epitome 3 but rather to the poem already mentioned. 
Stinyhurſt, the tranſlator of Virgil in 1532, enumerates Julietta among 
his heroincs, in a piece which he cal's an epitaph, or Commune De- 
ſunctorum: and it appears (as Dr. Farmer has obferved,) from a paſſ:ge 
in Ames's Typographic?! Antiquities, that the ſtory had likewiſe been 
tranſlated by another hand. Captain Breval in his Travels telis us, that 
he ſaw at Verona the tomb of theſe unhappy lovers. STEEVENS. 

This t:ry was well known to the Engliſh poets before the time of 
Shakſpeare, In an old collection of poems, called A gyrgeous gallery of 
galiant Inventions, 1578, I find it mentioned: 

4 Sir Rameus' annoy but trifle ſeeme to mine.“ 

And again, Romeus and Juliet are celebrated in A Poor Knight bis 
Palace of private Pleaſure, 1579." FARMER. 

The firſt of the foregoing notes was prefixed to two of our former 2di- 
tions; but as the following may be in ſome reſpects more correct, it 
would be unjuſtly withheld trom the pub'ick.—'T his is not the ſirſt time 
we have profited by the accuracy of Mr. Malone, STrETV ENS. , 

The original relater of the ftory n which this play is formed, was 
Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. His novel 
did not appear till ſome years after his death; being firit printed at Ve- 
nice in 1535, under the title of La Giulietta. A ſecond edition was pub- 
liſhed in 1539: and it was again reprinted at the ſame place in 1553 
(without the author's name, ) with the following title: Hiftoria nuowamen'e 
ritroa · ata di due nabili Amanti, con la laro pictsſa morte; intervenuta gia nella 
citta di Verona, nell tempo del Signor Bartolomeo della Scala. Nuovamente 
ftampata, Of the author ſome account may be found pre fixed to the poem 
of Romeus and Juliet. 

In 1554 Bandello publiſhed, at Lucca, a novel on the ſame ſubject; 
[Tom. II. Nov. ix. ] and ſhortly afterwards Boiſteau exhibited one in 

Vol. VIII. [ French, 
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French, founded on the Italian narratives, but varying from them in 
many particulars. From Boiſteau's novel the ſame ſtory was, in 1562, 
formed into an Engliſh poem, with conſiderable alterations and large ad- 
ditions, by Mr. Arthur Brooke. This piece, was printed by Richard 'Tottel, 
with the following tit le,written rrobably, according to the faſhion of that 
time, by the bookſeller: The Tragical! Hyſtory of Romeus ard Juliet, 
Emtaining @ rare example of true conſlarcie: with the ſubrill ceunjeis, and 
f ractices of an old V yer, and theirill event, It was again publiſhed by the ſaws 
bookſeller in 1582. Painter in the ſecond volume of his Palace f 
Pleaſme, 1567, publiſhed a proſe tranſlation from the French of Boitteau, 
which he entitled Remes and Julictta. Shakipeare had probably read 
Painter's novel, having taken one circumſtance from it or ſome other 
-proſe tranſlation of Boiſteauz but his play was undoubtedly formed on the 
poem of Arthur Brooke. This is proved deciſively by the following c'r- 
cumſtances. 1. In the poem the prince of Verona is clled Ej../us; 
{9 alſo in the play, In Painter's tranſlation from Boiſteau he is named Sig- 
nor Eſcala; and ſometimes Lerd Bartholomew of Eſcala. 2. In Painter's no- 
vel the family of Romeo are called the Monteſebes; in the poem and in the 
play, the Montagues. 3. The meſſenger employed by friar Lawrence to 
carry a letter to Romeo to inform him gy 7 vs would awake from 
her trance, is in Painter's tranſlation called Anſelme: in the poem, and 
in the play, friar Jobs is employed in this buſineſs, 4. The circum- 
ance of Capulet's writing down the names of the gueſts whom he invites 
to ſupper, is tound in the poem and in the play, but is not mentioned 
by Painter, nor is it found in the original Italian novel. 5. The reſi- 
dence of the Capulets, in the original, and in Painter, is called Vill 
Franca; in the poem and in the play Freetozwn. 6. Several paſſages of 
Romeo and Juliet appear to have been formed on hints furniſhed. by the 
poem, of which no traces are found either in Painter's novel, or in Boi. 
ſteau, or the original; and ſeveral expreſſions are borrowed from thence, 
which will be found in their proper places, 

As what has been now ſtated has been controverted, (for what may not 
be controverted ?) I ſhould enter more largely into the ſuhject, but that 
the various paſiages of the poem which 1 have quoted in the following 
notes, furniſh ſuch a deciſive proof of the play's having been conſtructed 
upon it, as not to leave, in my apprehenſion, a ſhadow of doubt upon 
the ſubject. The queſtion is not, whether Shakſpeare had read other 
novels, or other poetical pieces, founded on this ſtory, but whether the 
poem written by Arthur Brooke was the bajis i. ch his play was 
built. | 

With reſpe& to the name of Romeo, this alſo Shak ſpeare might have 
found in the poem; for in one place that name is given to him: or he 
might have had it from Painter's novel, from which or from ſome other 
proſe tranſlation of the ſame ſtory he has, as I hate already ſaid, taken 
onacircumſtance not mentioned in the poem. In 1570 was entered on 
the Statiogers' books by Henry Bynneman, The Piti Hyſtory of ij 
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loving Talians, which I ſuſpect was a proſe narrative of the ſtory on 
which our author's play is conſtructed. 

Bre val ſays in his travels, that on a ſtrict inquiry into the hiſtories of 
Verona, he found that Shakſpeare had varied very little from the truth, 
either in the names, characters, or other circumſtances of his play. 

MALONXEs 

It is plain, from more than one circumſtance, that Shakſpeare had 
rend this novel, both in its profaick and metrical form. He might like- 
wiſe have met with other poetical pieces on the ſame ſubject. We are 


not yet at the end of our diſcoveries relative to the originals of our author's 
dramatick pieces. STEEVENS» 
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Two houſeholds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean, 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 
A pair of ſtar-croſs'd lovers take their life; 
Whole miſadventur'd piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents' ſtrife, 
The fearful paſſage of their death-mark'd love, 
And the continuance of their parents' rage, 
Which, but their children's end, nought could remove, 
Is now the two hours' traffick of our ſtage ; 
The which if you with patient ears attend, 
What here ſhall miſs, our toil ſhall ſtrive to mend, “ 


PzRSONS 


* This prologue, after the firſt copy was publiſhed in 1597, received 
ſeveral alterations, both in reſpe& of correctneſs and verſi fication. In 
the folio it is omitted, —The play was originally performed by the Right 
Honourable the Lord of Hunſdon bis ſervants, 

In the firſt of K. James l. was made an act of parliament for ſome 
reſtraint or Imitation of noble men in the protection of players, or of 
players under their ſanction. STFEEVENS. 

Under the word PRoLOGUE, in the copy of 1599 is printed Chorus, 
which I ſuppꝭ ſe meant only that the prologue was to be ſpoken by. the 
ſame perſon who perionated the chorus at the end of the firſt act. 

The original prologue, in the quuto of 1597, ſtands thus: 

Two houfeho!d frends, alike in dignitie, 
In faire Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From civil broyl-s broke into enmitie, 
Whoſe civil warre makes civill hands uncleane: 
From forth the f:tall loynes of thefe two foes 
A paire of ſtarre-crott lovers tooke their life; 
Whoſe miſadventures, piteous overthrowes, 
(Through the continuing of their fathers” ſtrife, 
And death-markt pafſage of their parents* rage,) 
Ils now the two how res traffique of our ſtage. 
The which if you with patient eares attend, 
What here we want, wree'il ſtudie to amend, MAL ONE. 
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PeRSONS REPRESENTED, 


Eſcalus, Prince of Verona, 


Paris, a young nubleman, kinſman to the Prince, 


Montague, ) Heads of two Houſes, at variance With 
Capulet, other, 


An old Man, uncle 10 Capulet. 
Romeo, /*x % Montague, 


Mercutto, Aena, de the Prince, and friend to Romeo, 
Benvolio, nephew te Montague, and friend ts Romeo, 
"Tybalt, zephenv to Lady Capulct, 

Friar Lawrence, a Franciſco, 

Friar John, of the ſame order, 

Balthazar, ſervant 1% Romeo, 

pa ary : ſervants to Capulet, 

Abram, /ervant to Montague, 

An Apothecary, 

Three Muficians, 


Chorus, Boy; Page to Paris; Peter, an Officer, 


Lady Montague, Wife to Montague. 
Lady Capulet, Wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulet. 

Narſe to Juliet. 


y 
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Citizens of Verona; ſeveral Men and IWomen, relations to bond 
houſes ; Maſters, Guards, Watchmen, and Attendants. 


SCENE during the greater part of the play, in Verona: 


once in the fifth At at Mantua, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
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Sam, Gregory, o my word, we'll not carry coals, * 


Or. No, tor then we ſhows be colliers. 
Sam, 


+ Dr Warburton very juſtly oblerese, that this wat a phrif- formerly 
ia uſe to Ggiify te Geur nf , bu“, af he ha? gi u ro AL ances in 
ſapport c his declaration (hong it unellary Ro ole the tulluwing, 


805 Skelton: 
« You, I ſay, Juliin, 
« Wyll you beare no cates 5?) 

Again, Naſh, in his Have with you ts Saffron Mulden, 1795, ſays : 
« We will bear ns coles, I warrant you.” STEEVENS. 

This phraſe continued to be in uſe down to the middle of the laſt 
century, In a little ſatirical piece of Sir John Birkenhead, intitled, 
„Two c2nturies [cf Books] of St, Pul's Churchyard,”” &c, publiſhed 
after the death of K. Charles I. No. 22. page 50, is inſerted „ Fire, 
Fire | a ſmall manual, dedicated to Sir Arthur Haſelridge ; in which it 
is plainly proved by a whole chuuldron of ſcripture that Jobn Lilburn will 
not carry coals ** By Dr. Gouge. PERCY. 

Notwithſtanding this accumulation of paſſages in which the phraſe it. 
ſe'f occurs, the original of it is {till left unexplored.— “ If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirſty, give him water 
to drink: for thou ſhalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” &. Prov. xxv, 
22 —0or as cited in the Epiſtle to the Romans, xx. 20. HENL IV. 

The Engliſh verſion of the Bible (excluſive of its nobler uſe) hag 
proved of infinite ſervice to literary antiquaries; but on the preſent occa- 
lion, I fear, it will do us little god. Cillier was a very ancient term of 
abuſe, «© Hang him, ſoul Collier 1“ ſays Sir Toby Belch, ſpeaking of 
the Devil, in the fourth act of Twe!fth Night. Any perſon therefore 
who wonld hear to be called collier, was ſaid to carry c:als, It afterwards 
became deſcriptive of any one who would endure a gibe or flout. 

STEEVENS. 

The phraſe ſhould ſeem to mean originally, we'll not ſubmit to ſervile 

offices; and thence ſecondarily, we'll not endure injuries, It has been 
I 4 ſuggeſted, 
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176 RO MENU AND JULIET. 
Sam. I mean an we be in choler we'll draw. 
Gre, Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of the 

collar, 

Sam, I ſtrike quickly, being moved, 

Gre, But thou art not quickly moved to ſtrike, 

Sam. A dog of the houſe of Montague moves me. 

Gre, To move, 1s5—to ſtir; and to be valiant, is to 
ſtand to it: therefore if thou art moved, thou run'ſt awav, 

Sam. A dog of that kouſe ſhall move me to ſtand : I will 
take the wall of any man or maid of Montague's. 

Gre, That ſhows thee a weak flave ; for the weakeſt goes 
to the wall. 

Sam. True; and therefore women, being the weaker vel- 
ſels, are ever thruſt to the wall: therefore I will puſh Mon— 
tague's men from the wall, and thruſt his maids to the wall. 

Gre, The quartel is between our maſters, and us their 
men. 

Sam. Tis all one, I wit ſhow myſelf a tyrant ; when I 
have fought with the men, I will be cruel with the maids; I 
will cut off their heads, 

Gre. 'I he heads of the maids ? 

Sam Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maiden- 
heads; take it in what ſenſe thou wilt. 

Gre, They muſt take it in ſenſe, that feel it, 

Sam. Me they ſhall feel, while I am able to ſtand: and, 
tis known, I am a pretty piece of fleſh, 

Gre, Tis well, thou art not fiſh; if thou hadſt, thou 
hadſt been Poor John. Draw thy tool; here comes two 
of the houſe of the Montagues, 4 


Enter 


ſuggeſted, that it may mean, % e not bear reſentment burning like 
8 coal of fire in our beſams, without breaking out into ſome outrage 3?” with 
alluſion to the proverbial ſentence, chat ſmothered anger is a coal of tire 
in the boſom : But the word carry ſeems adverſe to ſuch an interpretation. 
| MaLoNxE. 

for Jebn ] is hake, dried, and ſalted. Marone. : 

+ It ſhould be obſerved, that the partizans of the Montague family 
wore a tcken in their hats, in order to diſtinguiſh them from their ene= 
mies, the Capulets. Hence thrcughout this play, they are knowa at a 
ditance, MALONR 
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Enter ABRAM ond BALTHASAR, 


Sam, My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will back 
thee. 

Gre, How? turn thy back, and run? 

Sam, Fear me not, 

Gre, No, marry : I fear thee! 

Sam, Let us take the law of our ſides ; let them begin. 

Gre. I will frown as I paſs by; and let them take it as 
they lit, 

Fam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at them; 
which is a diſyrace to them, if they bear its. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir ? 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, fir, 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir ? 

Sam. Is the law on our fide, if I ſay ay? 

Gre, No. 

Sam, No, fir, I do not bite my thumb at you, fir, but I 
bite my thumb, fir, 

Gre. Do you quarrel, fir? 

Abr. Quarrel, fir? no, fir, 

Sam, If you do, fir, I am for you; I ſerve as good a 
man as you, 

Abr. No better. 

Sam, Well, ir. 


Enter BENvOL10, © at a diſtance, 


Gre, Say—better; here comes one of my maſter's kinſmen.? 
Sam, 


5 This mode cf quarreling appears to have been common in our author“! 
time, «© What ſwearing is there, (ſays Decker, deſcribing the various“ 
groupes that daily frequented the walks of St. Paul's Church,) what 
ſouldering, what juſtling, what jeering, what byting of cbumbs, to beget 

uarre's !” The DEAD TRMu, 1608. MaLoxE. 

Much of this ſcene is added ſince the firſt edition; but probably by 
Shakſpeare, fince we find it in that of the year 159. Popx, 

7 Some miſtake has happened in this place : Gregory is a ſervant of 
the Capulets, and Benwolio was of the Montague faction. FARMER, 

Perhaps there is no miſtake, Gregory may mean Tybalt, who enters 
immediately after Benvcelio, but on a difterent part of the ſtage. The 
eyes of the ſervant may be directed the way he ſees Tybalt coming, and 
in the mean time, Benweolis enters on the oppoſite ſide, STEKEZVI NS. 
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Sam. Yes, better, ſir. 
Abr. You lie. 


Sam, Draw, if you be men,—Gregory, remember thy 


ſwaſhing blow, $ | [ T hey fight, 
Ber, Part fools; put up your ſwords; you know not 
what you do, [ beats down their ſwords, 


Euter 'TYBALT., 


755. What, art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs hinds ? 
Turn thee, Penvolio, look upon thy death. 

Ben. I do but keep the peace; put up thy ſword, 
Or manage it to part theſe men with me. 

Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of peace ? I hate the word, 
As J hate hell, all Montagues, and thee : 
Have at thee, coward, FT hey g hi. 


| 
| 
| 


Enter ſeveral Partizans of both houſes, æubo juin the fray ; then 
enter Citizens, with Clubs, 


1 Cit. Clubs, bills, 9 and partizans! ſtrike! beat them 
| down! 


Down with the Capulets! down with the Montagues! 


Euter CAPULET, in his gown; and Lady Car urzr. 


Cap. What noiſe is this Give me my long ſword, - ho! 
Lady Cap. A crutch, a crutch !—Why call you ſor a ſword? 
Cap. My ſword, I ſay I- Old Montague is come, 

And flouriſhes his blade in ſpite of me. | 


Enter 
/ 
Jo ſwaſh ſeems to have meant to be a bully, to be noiſily valiant, 
STEEVENT, 
9 When an affray aroſe inthe ſtreets, clubs was the uſual exclamation, 
M Alox. 
2 The long ſberd was the ſword uſed in war, wich was ſometimes 
wi lded with both hands. JonnsoN. 
It appears that it was once the faſhion to wear two ſwords of different 
ſizes at the ſame time. f 
So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602: : 
«« Peter Salamander, tie up your great and your little feorrd,”? 
The little froord was the weapon commonly worn, the dreſs ſword. 
STEEVENSs 


The little ſword was probably nothing more than a dagger. MALON T. 
3 
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Enter MONTAGUE and Lady MonTAGUE, 


Mor. Thou villain, Capulet.— Hold me not, let me go, 
Lady Min. Thou ſhalt not ftir one foot to ſeek a foe, 


Enter Prince, awith Attendants. 


Prin. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour-ſtained ſteel.— 

Will they not hear ?—what ho? you men, you beaſts,» 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 

With purple fountains iſſuing from your veins, 

On pain of torture, from thoſe bloody hands 

Throw your mi{-temper'd weapons 3 to the ground, 

And hear the ſentence of your moved prince, — 

Three civil brawls bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice diſturb'd the quiet of our ſtreets ; 

And made Verona's ancient citizens 

Caſt by their grave beſeeming ornaments, 

To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 

Canker'd with peace, to part your canker'd hate ; 

If ever you diſturb our ſtreets again, 

Your lives ſhall pay the forfeit of the peace, 

For this time all the reſt depart away: 

You, Capulet, ſhall go along with me; 

And Montague, come you this afternoon, 

To know our further pleaſure in this caſe, 

To old Free-town, our common judgment. place. 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 
[Exeunt Prince, and Attendants; CAPULET, Lady Cas 

PULET, TyYBALT, Citizens, and Servants. 

Mon. Who ſet this ancient quarrel new abroach ?!— 

Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began ? 
Ben. Here were the ſervants of your adverſary, 

And yours, cloſe fighting ere I did approach: 

I drew to part them ; in the inſtant came 

Ihe fiery Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd ; 


Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, : 


Hs 


3 ——mis-temper*d Weaponi—] are angry Weapons, STEEVENS- 
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He ſwung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiſs'd him in ſcorn: 
While we were interchanging thruſts and blows, 
Came more and more, and tought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 

La. Mon. O where is Romeo !—ſaw you him to-day ? 
Right glad I am, he was not in this fray, 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaſt, 

A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where, —underneath the grove of ſycamore, 
That weſtward rooteth from the city's ſide, 

So early walking did I fee your ſon : 

Towards him I made; but he was ware of me, 
And ſtole into the covert of the wood : 

I, meaſuring his affections by my own,— 

That moſt are buſied when they are moſt alone, 
Purſu'd my humour, not purſuing his, 

And gladly ſhunn'd who gladly fled from me, 

Mon. Many a morning hath he there been ſeen, 
With tears augmenting the freſh morning's dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep ſighs: 
But all ſo ſoon as the all-cheering ſun 
Should in the furtheſt eaſt begin to draw 
'The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed, 

Away from light ſteals home my heavy ſon, 
And private in his chamber pens himſelf; 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out, 
And makes himſelf an artificial night: 

Black and portentous muſt this humour prove, 
Unleſs good counſel may the cauſe remove. 

Ben, My noble uncle, do you know the cauſe ? 

Mon. 1 neither know it, nor can learn of him. 

Ben, Have you impörtun'd him by any means? 

Mon. Both by myſelf, and many other friends: 
But he, his own affections“ counſellor, 

Is to himſelf—I will not ſay, how true— 
But to himſelf ſo fecret and ſo cloſe, 

So far from ſounding and diſcovery, 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 


Ere 
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Ere he can ſpread his ſweet leaves to the air, 

Or dedicate his beauty to the ſun.“ 

Could we but learn from whence his ſorrows grow, 
We would as willingly gtve cure, as know, 


Enter Romeo, at à diftance. 


Ben. See, where he comes : So pleaſe you, ſtep aſide; 
I'll know his grievance, or be much deny'd. 

Mor. I would, thou wert ſo happy by thy ſtay, 
To hear true ſhrift,-Come, madam, let's away. 


Exeunt MONTAGUE and Lady, 
Ber. Good morrow, couſin. 


Rom. Is the day ſo young. 5 
Ben. But new ſtruck nine, 
Rom. Ah me ! ſad hours ſeem long. 
Was that my father that went hence ſo faſt ? 
Pen. It was: What ſadneſs lengthens Romeo's hours ? 
Rom. Not having that, which, having, makes them ſhort, 
Ben. In love? 
Rom. Out— 
Ben, Of love? 
Rom, Out of her favour, where I am in love, 
Ben. Alas, that Love, ſo gentle in his view, 
Should 


+ Old copy—to the ſame, When we come to conſider, that there is 
ſome power elſe beſides ba/my air, that brings forth, and makes the tender 
buds ſpread themſelves, I do not think it improbable that the poet wrote: 

Or dedicate his beauty to the ſur, 

Or, according to the more obſolete ſpelling, ſunne; which brings it 
nearer to the traces of the corrupted text. THEOBALD. 

I cannot but ſuſpe@ that ſome lines are loſt, which connected this 
fimile more cloſely with the foregoing ſpeech : theſe lines, if ſuch there 
were, lamented the danger that Romeo will die of his melancholy, be- 
fore his virtues or abilities were known to the world. Jon NSONs 

I ſuſpe& no loſs of connecting lines. An expreſſion ſomewhat ſimilar 
occurs in Timon, Act IV. ſc. ii: „ A dedicated beggar to the air. 

I have, however, adopted Theobald's emendation, Mr. M. Maſon 
obſerves ** that there is not a ſingle paſſage in our author where ſo great 
an improvement of language is obtained, by ſo flight a deviation from the 
text.“ STEEVENS. 

Dr. Johnſon's conjeCture is, I think unfounded}; the ſimile relates 
ſolely to Rome's concealing the cauſe of his me lancholy, and is again uſed 
by Shakſpeare in Twe!feb Night, MALONE. 

5 1. e. is it ſo early in the day? STEEVENS. 
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Should be ſo tyrannous and rough in proof! 

Rom. Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled till, 
Should, without eyes, ſee pathways to his will! © 
Where ſhall we dine ?—O me! - What fray was here? 
Yet tell me not, for 1 have heard it all. 

Here's much to do with hate, but more with love: 
Why then, O brawling love!? O loving hate! 

O any thing, of nothing firſt create! 

O heavy lightneſs! ſerious vanity! 

Miſ-ſhapen chaos of well-ſeeming forms! 

Feather of lead, bright ſmoke, cold fire, ſick health! 
Still-waking ſleep, that is not what it is! 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this, 

Doſt thou not laugh? 


Bene: --. No, coz, I rather weep, 
Rem, Good heart, at what ? 


6 Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton, read—to his i//, 
The preſent reading has ſome obſcurity 3 the meaning may be that love, 
finds out means to purſue his deſire, I hat the blind ſhould find paths to i/? 
is no great wonder. Jon x Son. | 

It is not unuſual for thoſe who are blinded by Love to overlook every 
difficulty that oppoſes their purſuit. NIHols. 

What Romeo ſeems to lament is, that Love, though blind, ſhould 
diſcover pathways to his will, and yet cannot avail himſelf of them 
thould perceive the road which he is forbidden to take, STEVENS. 

This paſſage ſeems to have been miſapprehended. Benvolio has la- 
mented that the Gd of lobe, who appears ſo gentle, ſhould be a tyrant, 
It is no leſs to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the bind god ſhould yet be 
able to direct his arrows at thoſe whom he wiſhes to hit, that he ſhould 
wound whomever he ills, or deſires to wound, MALONE. 

7 Oftheſe lines neither the ſenſe nor occaſion is very evident. He is 
not yet in love with an enemy; and to love one and hate another is no 
ſuch uncommon ſtate, as can deſerve all this toil of antitheſis. JounsoN. 

Had Dr. Johnſon attended to the letter of invitation in the next ſcene, 
he would have found that Rofaline was niece to Capulet. Ax oN Nous. 

Every ſonnetteer characteriſes Love by contrarieties. Watſon begins 
one of his canzonets : 

% Love is a ſowre delight, a ſugred griefe, 
« A living death, an ever-dying life.“ &c. 
Turberville makes Reaſon harangue againſt it in the ſame manner: 
« A fierie froſt, a flame that frozen is with if: ! 
« A heavie burden light to bears! A vertue fraughte with 
vice!“ &c, FARMER. 


: Ben. | 


— — k —'— 
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Ben. At thy good heart's oppreſſion · 
Rom. Why, ſuch is love's tranſgreſſion *— 

Griets of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt ; 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have it preſt 

With more of thine : this love, that thou haſt ſhown, 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 

Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of ſighs ; 

Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes ; 9 

Being vex'd, a ſea nouriſh'd with lover's tears: 

What is it elſe ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 

A choking gall, and a preſerving ſweet, 

Farewell, my coz, EPL 
Ben. Soft, I will go along ; 

An if you leave me ſo, you do me wrong. 
Rom. Tut, I have loſt myſelf; I am not here; 

This 1s not Romeo, he's ſome other where, 
Ben, Tell me in ſadneſs,* who ſhe is you love. 
Rom. What, ſhall I groan, and tell thee? 
Ben. Groan? why, no; 

But ſadly tell me, who. q 
Nom. Bid a ſick man in ſadneſs make his will. 3s 

Ah, word ill urg'd to one that is fo ill !— | 

In ſadneſs, Coutin, I do love a woman. 1 
Ben, I aim'd ſo near, when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. 1 
Rom, A right good marks-man I- And ſhe's fair I love. 0 
Ben, A right fair mark, fair coz, is ſooneſt hit. ä 4 
Rom, Well, in that hit, you miſs: ſhe'll not be hit 

With Cupid's arrow, ſhe hath Dian's wit; 

And, in ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd, 3 

From love's weak childiſh bow ſhe lives unharm'd. 


She 


TE — — 


Such is the conſequence of unſkilful and miſtaken kindneſs. 
JOHNSON s | 

9 The author may mean being purged of ſmoke, but it is perhaps a mean- 4 
ing never given to the word in any other place, I would rather read, 
Being urg'd, a fire ſparkling—. Being excited and inforced. To urge the 
fire is the technical term. Jon x50N, | 

2 That is, tell me gravely, tell me in ſericuſneſts Jonxs0N. 

3 As this play was written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I cannot 
help regarding theſe ſpecches of Romeo as an oblique compliment to her 
majeſty, who was not liable to be diſpleaſed at hearing her chaſtity praiſed N 
after the was ſuſpected to have loſt it, or her beauty commended * 

| 71 
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She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor bide the encounter of aſſailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint-ſeducing gold : 
O, ſhe is rich in beauty; only poor, 
That, when ſhe dies, with beauty dies her ſtore. 4 
Ben. Then ſhe hath ſwgrn, that ſhe will {till live chaſte ? 
Rom. She hath, and in that ſparing makes huge waſte ; 
For beauty, ſtarv'd with her ſererity, 
Cuts beauty off from all poſterity. 
She is too fair, too wiſe ; wiſely too fair, 5 
To merit bliſs by making me deſpair : 
She hath forſworn to love; and in that vow, 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 
Ben, Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her, 
Rom. O, teach me how 1 ſhould forget to think, 
Ben, By giving liberty to thine eyes ; 
Examine 


67th year of her age, though ſhe never poſſeſſed any when ſhe was young. 
Her declaration that ſhe would continue unmarticd, increaſes the pro- 
bability of the preſent ſuppoſition, STEEVvENSs, 

In chaſtity of precf,, as we ſay in armcur of proofs Jon nsoN. 

+ Mr Theobald reads, „Vith her dies beauty's ffore.“ and is ſollowed 
by the two ſucceeding editors. I have replaced the ld reading, becauſe 
I think it at leaſt as plauſible as the cor ect ion. She is rich, ſays he, in 
beauty, and only poor in being ſub ect to the lot of humanity, that ber fare, 
or riches, can be deſtroyed by death, who thall, by the ſame blow, put an 
end to beauty. Jon x sON. 

Mr. Theobald's alteration may be countenanced by the following paſſ- 
age in our author's 14th ſonnet : 

« Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom and date.“ 
STEEVENS, 

Yet perhaps the preſent reading may be right, and Romeo means to 
ſay, in his quaint jargon, That ſhe is poor, becauſe ſhe leaves no part of 
her ſtore behind her, as with her al beauty will die. M. Masox. 

Words are ſometimes ſhuffled out of their places at the preſs ; but that 
they ſhould be at once tranſpoſ?d and corrupted, is highly improbable. 
J have no doubt that the old copies are right. She is rich in beauty; and 
poor in this circumſtance alone, that with her, beauty will expire; her 
fore of wealth [which the poet has already ſaid was the fairneſs of her 
perſon, ] will not be tranſmitted to poſterity, inaſmuch as ſhe will « lead 
her graces to the grave, and leave the world no copy.” MALON x. 

There is in her too much ſanctimonious wiſdom united with beauty, 
which induces her to continue chaſte with the hopes of attaining heaven!y 
bliſs, MALONE. : 
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Examine other beauties. 
Rom, _ *Tis the way 
To call hers, exquiſite, in queſtion more: © 
"Theſe happy maſks, 7 that kiſs fair ladies“ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair; 
He, that 1s ſtrucken blind, cannot forget 
Ihe precious treaſure of his eyeſight loſt ; 
Show me a miſtreſs that is paſſing fair, 
What doth her beauty ſerve, “ but as a note 
Where I may read, who paſs'd that paſſing fair? 
Farewell ; thou canſt not teach me to forget. 
Ben, I'll pay that doctrine, or elfe die in debt. 


wu 


[ Exeunt, 
STSNS I 
A Street, 
Enter CaruLET, Paris, ard Servant, 


Cap. And Montague is bound as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and 'tis not hard, I think, 
For men ſo old as we to keep the peace. 
Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both; 
And pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds ſo long. 
But now, my lord, what ſay you to my ſuit ? 
Cap. But ſaying o'er what 1 have ſaid before: 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world, 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more ſummers wither in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
Par, Younger than ſhe are happy mothers made, 
Cap. And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe fo early made, 9 
5 "TW 
6 That is, to call hers, which is exquiſite, the more into my remem- 
brance and contemplation. It is in this ſenſe, and not in that of doubt, 
or diſpute, that the word gueſtion is here uſed. HFATR. 
More into talk; to mak» her unparalleled beauty more the ſubject of 
hcught and converſation. MaroxE. 
7 i. e. the maſks worn by female ſpectators of the play. STEEVINS. 
Theſe happy ma{ks, I believe, means no more than the happy maſks, 
Such is Mr. Tyrwhitt's opinion. MALORE. 
$ j. e. what end does it anſwer ? In modern language we ſay—** ſerve 
fer.“ STEEVENS. 
9 Makirg and marring is enumerated among other unlawful games in 
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Ihe carth hath ſwallow'd all my hopes but ſhe, 
She is the hopeſul lady of my earth : 9 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 

My will to? her conſent is bat a part; 


An {he agree, within her ſcope of choice 


Lies my conſent and fair according voice, 

This night J hold an old accuſtom d feaſt, 

Whereto I have invited many a gueſt, 

Such as I love; and you among the ſtore, 

One more, moſt welcome, makes my number more, 

At my poor houſe, look to behold this night 

Earth-treading ſtars, that make dark heaven light ; 3 : 
Suc 


the Stat. 2 and 3 Phi. and Ma. c. 9. Great improvements have been 
made on this ancient game in the preſent century. Mtoe x. 
9 This is a Galliciſm ; Fille de terre is the French phraſe for an heireſs. 
King Richard II. calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, bis earth ; 
% Feed not thy Sovereign's foe, my gentle earth.” 
STEEVENS. 
The explanation of Mr. Steevens may be right; but there is a paſlage 
in The Maid's Tragedy, which leads to another, where Amintor ſays, 
© This earth of mine doth tremble, and 1 feel 
« A ſtark aftrighted motion in my blood.“ 
Here carth means corporal part. M. MasoNn. 
* To, in this inftance, ſignifies in compariſon with, in proportion to. 
d STEEVENSs 
This nonſenſe ſhould be reformed thus: 
Earth-treading ſtars that make dark even light: 
i. e. When the evening is dark, and without ſtars, theſe earthly ſtars, 
ſupply their place, and light it up. So again in this play: 
« Her Gorey, wes upon the cheek of night, 
& Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear.“ WARBURTONs 
But why. nonſenſe? is any thing more commonly ſaid, than that beau- 
ties eclipſe the tun? Has not Pop» the thought and the word? 
& Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
«© And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day.“ 
Both the old and the new reading are philoſophical nonſenſe; but they 
are both, and both equally, paetical ſenſe, Jon NxsGN. 
I will not ſay that this pallage, as it ſtands, is abſolute nonſenſe ; but 
I think it very abſurd, and am certain that it is not capable of the mean- 
ing that Johnſon attcibutes to it, without the alteration I mean to propoſe, 
which is, to read, 
Earth-treading ſtars that make dark, heaven's light. 
That is, earthly ftars that outſhine the ſtars of heaven, and make them 
appei 
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Such comfort, as do luſty young men feel! 
When well apparell'd April on the heel 
Of limpid winter treads, even ſuch delight 
Among freſh female buds ſhall you this might 
Inherit at my houſe ; 5 hear all, all ſee, 
And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be: 
Such, amongſt view of many, mine, being one, 
May ſtand in number, though in reckoning none, “ 
Come, 


appear dark by their own ſuperior brightneſs, But according to the 
preſent reading, they are earthly ſtars that enlighten the gloom -of 
heaven. M. Maso. 

+ To ſay, and to ſay in pompous words, that a young man fall feel as 
rauch in an aſſembly of beauties, as young men feel in the month of Apri'y 
is ſurely to waſte ſound upon a very poor ſentiment, I read: 

Such comfort as do luſty yromen feel. 

You ſnall feel from the fight and converſation of theſe ladies, ſuch 
hopes of happineſs and ſuch pleaſure, as the farmer receives from the 
ſpring, when the plenty of the year begins, and the proſpect of the hat» 
veſt fills him with delight. JounsoN. 

Young men are certainly yeomen, See Spelman's Gloſſary 3 voce JuNt- 
ORES. It is no leſs ſingular that in a ſubſequent act of this very play the 
old copies ſhould, in two places, read © young trees“ and © young tree,“ 
inſtead of yeww-trees, and yeav-trees RI T SON. 

A paſſage in Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rſs, ver. 51. Kc. will ſupport 
the preſent reading, and ſhow the propri-ty of Shak ſpeare*s compariſon. 

STEEVENSs 

5 To inherit, in the language of Shakſpeare's age, is to poſſeſs. 

MALONE. 
® The firſt of theſe lines I do not underſtand The old folio gives no 
help; the paſlage is there, Which one more wiew, I Can offer nothing 
better than this: 
Within your wiew of many, mine, being one, 
May ftand in number, &c. JoansoN. 

A very ſlight alteration will reſtore the cleareſt ſenſe to this paſſage, 

Shakſpeare might have written the lines thus: 

Search among view of many : mine, being one, 
| May ſtand in number though in reckoning none. 
i. e. Amongſt the many you vill wiew there, ſearch for one that 4i!/ pleaſe 
yore, Chooſe out of the multitude, This agrees exactly with what he had 
aiready laid to him: 

40 Hear all, all ſee, | 

„% Andlike her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be.“ 

My darghter (he pr:ceeds) will, it is true, be one of the number, but ber 
veay:y can be of n reckoning (i. e. eſtimation) among thoſe bm you *. 

bs 
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Come, go with me;—Go, firrah, trudge about 

Through fair Verona; find thoſe perſons out, 

Whoſe names are written there, [gives a paper.] and to 
| them ſay, 

My houſe and welcome on their pleaſure ſtay, 


[ Exeunt CAPULET and PARIS, 


Serv, Find them out, whoſe names are written here? It 
3s written—that the ſhoemaker ſhould meddle with his 
yard, and the tailor with his laſt, the fiſher with his pencil, 
and the painter with his nets; but I am ſent to find thoſe 
perſons, whoſe names are here writ, and can never find what 
names the writing perſon hath here writ, I muſt to the 
learned : — In good time. 


Euter BEN VOLIO and Rouxo. 


Ben. Tut, man, one fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is lefſen'd by another's anguiſh; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One deſperate grief cures with another's languiſh : 
Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poiſon of the old will die. | 
Rom, Your plantain leaf is excellent for that ,® 


Ben, 


fee Bere. Reckoning for eftimation, is uſed before in this very ſcene : 
«« Of honourable reckoning are you both. STEEVENS. 

This paſſage is neither intelligible as it ſtands, nor do I think it will 
be rendered fo by Steevens's amendment, 4+ To ſearch amongſt view of 
many,“ is neither ſenſe nor Englith 

The old folio, as Johnſon tells us, reads 

Which one more view of many 

And this leads us to the right reading, which I ſhould ſuppoſe to have 
been this: 

Whilſt en more view of many, mine being one, &c. 

With this alteration the ſenſe is clear, and the deviation from the folie 
very trifling. M. Maso. 

6 Tack ius tells us, that a toad, before ſhe engages with a ſpider, will 
fortify herſelf with ſome of this plant; and that, if ihe comes off wounded, 
ſhe cures herſelf afcerwards with it. DR. GRE. 

In The Caſe is Alter d, by Ben Jonſon, 1609, a fellow who has had 
his head broke, ſays: „ is nothing a fillip, a device: fellow Juniper, 
prithee get me a plantain,” 

The plantain leaf is a blood-Alauncher, and was formerly applied tg 
green wounds. STEEVENS, 
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Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 
Rom, For your broken ſhin, 
Ben, Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 
Nom. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is: 

Shut up in priſon, Kept without my food, 

Whipp'd, and tormented, and—Good e'en, good fellow, 
Serv, God gi' good e'en,—I pray, fir, can you read ? 
Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my miſery. 

Serv. Perhaps you have learnt it without book: 

But I pray, can you read any thing you ſee ? 

Rom. Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 
Serv, Ye ſay honeſtly ; Reſt you merry ! 

Rom. Stay, fellow : I can read. [ reads, 
Signior Martino, and his wife and daughters; County An- 

ſelme, and his beauteous ſiſters ; The lady widow of Vitruvio z 

Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces; Mercutio, and his 

brather Valentine; Mine uncle Capulet, his wife, and daugh- 

ters; My fair niece Roſaline; Livia, Signior Valentio, and 
bis couſin 'Tybalt; Lucio, and the lively Helena, 


A fair aſſembly ; | gives back the note, | Whither ſhould they 
come ? 


Sery, Up. 
Rom, Whither ? 


Ser. To ſupper; ? to our houſe, 

Rom, Whole houſe ? 

Serv, My maſter's. 

Rom. Indeed, I ſhould have aſk'd you that before. 

Serv, Now I'll tell you without aſking: My maſter is 
the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of the houſe of 
Montagues, I pray, come and cruſh a cup of wine 8. Ret 


you merry. [ Exit. 
Ben, At this ſame ancient feaſt of Capulet's 


Sups the fair Roſaline, whom thou ſo lov'ſt 


189 


With 


7 The words to ſupper are in the o!d copies annexed to the preceding 
fpeech. They undoubtedly belong to the ſervant, to whom they were 
transferred by Mr, Theobald. MarLoxE. 

® This cant expr-flion ſeems to have been one common among low 
people. I have met with it often in the old plays. e 


We ſtill ſay, incant language to crack @ bottle. STERVENS, 
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With all the admired beauties of Verona : 

Go thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with ſome-that I ſhall ſhow, 
And I will make thee think thy ſwan a crow. 

Rom, When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains ſuch falſehood, then turn tears to fires ! 
And theſe,-who, often drown'd, could never dic, 

Tranſparent hereticks, be burnt for liars ! 
One fairer than my love! the all-ſecing ſun 
Ne'er ſaw her match, ſince firſt the world begun. 
Ben. Tut! you ſaw her fair, none elſe being by, 
Herſelf pois'd with herſelf in either eye: 
But in thoſe cryſtal ſcales, let there be weigh'd 
Your lady's love againſt ſome other maid % 
That I will ſhow you, ſhining at this feaſt, 
And ſhe ſhall ſcant ſhow well, that now ſhows beſt, 
Rom. T'll go along, no ſuch fight to be ſhown, 
But to rejoice in ſplendour of mine own, [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 


A Room in Capulet's Houſe, 
Enter Lady CaeuLET and Nurſe, 
La. Cap. Nurſe, where's my daughter? call her forth te 
me, | 
Nurſe. Now, by my maiden-head,—at twelve year old, 
bade her come, —What, lamb! what, lady-bird ! 
God forbid !—where's this girl ?—what, Juliet! 


Exter Jul IEr. 
Jul. How now, who calls? 
Nurſe. Vour mother. 
, Madam, I am here, 


What 1s your will ? 
La, Cap. This is the matter: —Nurſe, give leave awhile, 
We muſt talk in ſecret. Nurſe, come back again; 
I have remember'd me, thou ſhalt hear our counſel, 
'Thou know'ſt, my daughter's of a pretty age, 
Nurſe, 


Four lady's love is the love you bear to your lady, which in our lan- 
tuage is commonly uſed for the lady herſelf, HE ATA. 
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Nurſe, *Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour, 
La. Cap. She's not fourteen, | 
Nurſe, I'll lay fourteen of my teeth, 
And yet to my teen? be it ſpoken, I have but four, — 
She is got fourteen ; How long is it now 
To 1 .inmas-tide ? 
Lo, Cap. A fortnight, and odd days, 
Ive Even or odd, of all days in the year, 
Come Lammas-eve at night, ſhall ſhe be fourteen ; 
Suſan and ſhe—God reſt all Chriſtian ſouls ! 
Were of an age.-Well, Suſan is with God; 
She was too good for me: But as I ſaid, 
On Lammas-eve at night ſhall ſhe be fourteen 
That ſhall ſhe, marry : I remember it well. 
*T1s ſince the earthquake now eleven years; 
An ſhe was wean'd, -I never ſhall forget it.— 
Of all the days of the year, upon that day : 
For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 
Sitting in the ſun under the dove-houſe wall, 
My lord and you were then at Mantua :— 
Nay, I do bear a brain: but, as I ſaid, 
When it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool ! 
To ſee it tetchy, and fall out with the dug. 
Shake, quoth the dove-houſe ; *twas no need, I tro, 
To bid me trudge. 


191 


And 


To my ſorrow. Jon x so. | 

This old word is introduced by Shakſpeare for the ſake of the jingle be- 
tween teen and four, and fourteen. SrEEVENS. 

3 But how comes the nurſe to talk of an carthquake upon this occaſion ? 
There is no ſuch ciccumſtance, I believe, mentioned in any 0: the novels 
from which Shakſpeare may be ſuppoſed to have drawn hs ſtory z and 
therefore it ſeems probable, that he had in view the earthquake, which 
had really been felt in many parts of England in his own time, viz. on 
the 6th of April, 1580. [See Store's Chronicle, and Gabriel Harvey's 
letter in the preface to Spenſer's works, edit. 1679.] It fo, one may be 
permitted to conjecture, that Romeo and Juliet, or this part of it at leaſt, 
was wiltten in 1591; after the 6th of April, when the eleven years fince 
the earthquake were completed; and not later than the middle of July, a 
fertnight and odd days before Lammas-tide. TVAWIIIT r. 


That is, I have a perfect remembrance or recollection. Rr p. | 
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And fince that time it is eleven years: 
For then ſhe could ſtand alone; nay, by the rood, 
She could have run and waddled all about. 
For even the day before, ſhe broke her brow : 
And then my huſband God be with his ſoul! 
A was a merry man: took up the child: 
Yea, quoth he, 4% thou fall upon thy face? 
T hou avilt fall backward, when thou haſt more wit ; 
Wilt thou not, Jule? and, by my holy-dam, 
The pretty wretch left crying, and ſfaid—4} : 
To ſee now, how a jeſt ſhall come about ! 
I warrant, an I ſhould live a thouſand years, 
I never ſhould forget it; ili thou nt Fule ? quoth he: 
And, pretty fool, it ftinted, 5 and ſaid—4) : 
La. Cap. Enough of this ; I pray thee, hold thy peace, 
Nurſe, Yes, madam ; yet I cannot chooſe but laugh, 
To think it ſhould leave crying, and ſay— 45. 
And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockrel's {tone ; 
A par'lous knock ; and it cried bitterly. 
Yea, quoth my huſband, /all upon thy face? 
T hou wilt fall backward, when thou com'ſt te ge; 
Wilt thou not, Jule? it ſtinted, and ſaid As. 
Jul. And ſtint thou too, I pray thee, nurſe, ſay J. 
Nzr/e, Peace I have done. God mark thee to his grace! 
Thou waſt the prettieſt babe that e er I nurs'd ; 
An I might live to fee thee married once, 
I have my wiſh, 
La. Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme 
I came to talk of :—Tell me, daughter Julict, 
How ſtands your diſpoſition to be married? 
Jul. It is an honour © that I dream not of. 
Nurſe, An honour ! were not I thine only nurſe, 


I'd 


$ i. e. it ſtopped, it forbore from weeping. STEXLVENS. 

6 The firſt quarto reads honour 3 the folio u.. 1 have choſen the 
reading of the quarto, | 

The word bour ſeems to have nothing in it that could draw from the 
Nurſe that applauſe which ſhe immediately beitows. The word Hen 
was likely to ſtrike the old ignorant woman, as a very elegant aad 44 
re et word for the occaſion, STEEVENS, 
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I'd ſay, thou had'ſt ſuck'd wiſdom from thy teat. 
La. Cap. Well, think of marriage now ; younger than you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of eſteem, 
Are made already mothers : by my count, 
J was your mother much upon theſe years 
That you are now a maid, Thus then, in brief. 
The valiant Paris ſeeks you for his love. 
Nusſe, A man, young lady! lady, ſuch a man, 
As all the world Why, he's a man of wax. 7 
La. Cap. Verona's ſummer hath not ſuch a flower, 
Nurſe, ® Nay, he's a flower; in faith a very flower. 
La. Cap. What ſay you!“ can you love the gentleman ? 
This night you ſhall behold him at our feaſt ; 
Read o'er the volume of young Paris' face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen; 
ILxamine every married lineament, 
And ſce how one another lends content; 
And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes.“ 
This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 
Jo beautify him, only lacks a coyer ;3 


The 


7 Well made, as if he had been madelled in wax. as Mr, Steevens 
by a happy quotation has explained it. When you, Lydia, praiſe the 
waxen = of Telephus,“ (ſays, Horace,) [ Vaxen, well ſhaped, fine 
turned: 

% With paſſion ſwells my fervid breaſt, 
« With paiſion hard to be ſuppreſt.“ 

Dr. Bentley changes cerea into lactea, little underſtanding that the 
praiſe was given to the ſhape, not to the colour. S. W. 

Aſter this ſpeech of the Nurſe, Lady Capulet in the old quarto ſays 
only: 

& Well, ſuliet, how like you of Paris“ love?“ 
She anſwers, © Þ!t look to like,” &c. and fo concludes the ſcene, 
without the intervention of that ſtut? to be found in the later quartos and 
the folio. STEEvE ns. 

This ridiculous ſpeech is entirely added fince the firſt edition. 

. Por E. 

2 The comments on ancient books were always printed in the margin. 
So Horatio in Hanlet ſays; I knew you muſt be cdit;'d by the mar- 
gent, &c. STEEVENS. * 

3 This ridiculous ſpesch is full of abſtruſe quibbles. The wunbcund 
lover, is a quibble on the binding of a 8 and the binding in marriage; 


Vor. VIII. and 
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The fiſh lives in the ſea ;4 and 'tis much pride, 

For fair without the fair within to hide : 

That book in many's eyes doth ſhare the glory, 

That in gold claſps locks in the golden ftory;* 

So ſhall you ſhare all that he doth poſſeſs, 

By having him, making yourſelf no lefs. 
Nine. No leſs ? nay, bigger; women grow by men. 
La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris' love ? 
Jul. I'II look to like, if looking liking move: 

But no more deep will | endart mine eye, 

Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly, 


Enter à Servant. 


Serv. Madam, the gueſts are come, ſupper ſerved up, 
you call'd, my young lady aſk'd for, the nurſe curſed in 
the pantry, and every thing in extremity, I muſt hence to 
wait; I beſeech you, follow ſtraight. 

La. Cap. We follow. thee. —Juliet, the county flays. 

Nurſe. Go, girl, ſcek happy nights to happy days. | Excunt. 


and the word cover is a guibble on the law phraſe for a married woman, 
who is ſtyled a fenme couwerte in ew French. M. M ASOS. 

+ 1. e. is not yet caught, Fiſh-ſkin covers to books anciently were 
rot uncommon. Such is Dr. Famer's explanation of this paſſage 3 and 
it may receive ſome ſupport from what ZEnobarbus ſays in Antony and 
Cleopatra: The tears Ive in an onion, that ſhould water this ſorrow.“' 

| a c STEEVENS. 

The purport of the remainder of this ſpeech, is to ſhow the advantage 
of havirg a handſome. perſon to cover a vir uous mind. It is evident 
therefore, that inſtead of „ the fiſh lives in the ſea,” we ſhould read, 
ie the fiſh lives in the ſbell.“ For rhe ſea cannot be ſaid to be a beauti- 
ful cover to a fiſh, though a b may.— believe, that by the golden 
MY» is meant no particular 1 gend, but any vluable writing. 
ED M. WAs. 

5 The geld in flory is perhaps the golden legend, a book in the dark ages 
of popery much read, and doubtleſs often exqu fit-ly embelliſhed, but of 
which Canus, one of the popiſh doors, proclaims the author to have 
been Homo ferrci oris, plumber cordis. jONNSON» 

The poet may mean nothing more than to ſiy, that thoſe books are 
moſt eſteemed by the world, where valuable contents are embelliſhed by as 
evaluable bindi/ g. STEEVINS 


SCENE 


E 
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SCENE IV. 
A S$trect, 


Euter Ron zo, Mrxcurio, © Benvorto, with five or fix 
Alaſter:, Torch-bearers, and Others. 


Rom, What, ſhall this ſpeech be ſpoke for our excuſe? 
Or ſhall we on without apology ? 


Ben. The date is out of ſuch prolixity : “ 
We'll have no Cupid hood-wink'd with a ſcarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, $ 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; 9 


Nor 

© Shakſpeare appears to have formed this character on the following 

Light hint in the original Rory : another gentleman, called Mercurio, 

which was 2 courtlike gentleman, very wel beloved of all men, and by 

reaſon of his pleaſant and curteous behavior was in al companies w-l inter- 
tained.” Painte Palace of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 221. STEEVENS» 

7 i. e. Maſks are now out of faſhion. That Shakſpeare was an enemy 
to theſe fooleries, appears from his writing none; and that his plays di- 
credited ſuch entertainments, is more than probable, WARBURTON. 

The diverfion going forward at preſent is not a maſgue but a maſquerade, 
In Henry VIII. where the king intreduces himſelf to the entertainment 
given by Wolſey, he appears, like Romeo and his companions, in a 
waſk, and ſends a meſſenger before, to make an apology for his intruſion. 
This was a cuſtom obſerved by thoſe who came uninvited, with a deſite 
to conceal tnemſelves for the ſake of intrigue, or to enjoy the greater 


; Freedom of.converſation, Their entry on theſe occaſions was always pre- 


faced by ſom2 ipeech in praiſe of the beauty of the ladies, or the g-nerolity 
of the entertainer; and to the prolixity of ſuch introduQtions, I believe 
Romeo is made to allude, 

In the accounts of many entertainments given in -reigns antecedent to 
that of Elizabeth, I find this cuſtom preſerved. Of the ſame kind of 
maſquerading, ſee a ſpecimen in Timon, where Cupid precedes a troop of 
ladies with a ſpeech. Sr RVE NS. 

Shak ſpeare has written a maſue which the reader will find introduced 
in che 4th act of The Tempeſt. It would have been difficult for the reve- 
rend anr.otator to have proved they were diſcontinued during any period of 
Shakſpeare's life, Percy, 

Ihe Tartarian bows, as well as moſt of thoſe uſed by the Aſi ic. 
nations, reſemble in their form the old Roman or Cupid's bow, ſych as 
we fee on medals and bas reliefs. Shakſpzare uſed the epithet to diſt. n- 
guiſh it from the Engliſh bow, whoſe ſhape is the ſegment of a circle. 


Dovcss 
The word crow keeper is explained in King Lear, Act IV. ſc. vi. 


Jon N$0Ns 
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Nor no without-book prologue, faintly ſpoke 


After the prompter, for our entrance ; 
But, let them meaſure us by what they will, 
We'll meaſure them a meaſure,* and be gone, 
Rom. Give me a torch, I am not for this ambling; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 
Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we mutt have you dance, 
Ram. Not I, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 
Wich nimble ſoles: I have a ſoul of lead, 
So ſtakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 
Mer. You are a lover: borrow Cupid's wings, 
And ſoar with them above a common bound. 
Rom. I am too ſore empierced with his ſhaft, 
To ſoar with his light feathers ; and ſo bound, 
J cannot bound a pitch above dull woe: 
Under love's heavy burden do I fink, 
Mer. And, to fink in it, ſhould you burden love; 
Too great oppreſſion for a tender thing. FIT 
| N. 


2 1. e. a dance. Matoxr., 

3 The character which Romeo declares his reſolution to aſſume, 
will be beſt explained by a paſlage in Vuard Hoe, by Decker and 
Webſter, 1607: „ He is juſt like a t2rchb-bearer to maſkers; he wears 
good cloths, and is ranked in good company, but he doth nothing.“ A 
— bearer ſeems to have been a conſtant appendage on every troop of 
maicrs. 

Before the invention of chandeliers, all rooms of ſtate were illumina- 
ted by flambeaux which attendants held upright in their hands. This 
cuſtom is mentioned by Froiflart, and other writers who had the merit of 
deſcribing every thing they ſaw. 7 

To bold a torch, however, was anciently no degrading office» Queen 
Elizabeth's Gentlemen-Penſioners attended her to Cambridge, and held 
torches while a play was acted be fore her in the Chapel of King's College, 
on a ſunday evening. 5 

At an entertainment aiſo, given by Louis XIV. in 1664, no leſs than 
200 valets-de-pied were thus employed. STEEVENS. 

King Heury VIII. when he went maſked to Wolſey's palace (now 
Whicehall,) had fixteen torch-bearers. Marone. 

+ i.e. by finking in it, you Huld, or mvould, burden love, Mr. 
Heath, on whoſe ſuggeſtion a note of interrogation bas been placed at 
the end of this line in the late editions, entirely miſunderſtoc! the pafl- 
age, Had he attended to the firſt two lines of Mercutio's next ſpeech, 
he would have ſ:en what kind of burdens he was thinking of. 

| MaroxzE, 
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Nom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boiſt' tous; and it pricks like thorn, 
Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love; 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down.—- 
Give me a caſe to put my vilage in: | 
| Putting on a maſts 
A viſor for a viſor! —what care 1, 
What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 5 
Here arc the beetle-brows, Mall bluſh for me. 
Ben. Come, knock, and enter; and no ſooner in, 
But every man betake him to bis 1-43 


3322 
* 


Rom. A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels; “ 

For 1 ain proverb'd with a grandfire phrale, — 

I' be a candle- holder, and I:0k on, — 

The game was ne'er fo fair, and J am done, © 

Mer. 

S Toguetz is to obſerve, So, in Hamlet : g 

«« 1 am ſorry, that wich better heed and judgement 
& I had not usted him.“ STEZLVENS. 

© It has been already obſerved, that it was anciently the cuſtom to 
ſtreẽw rooms with ruſhes, before carpets were in uſe, So Hentæner in 
his lanerary, ſpeaking of Queen Eligabeth's pr ſerce-chamber at Green- 
wich, fays; „ The floor, after the Engliſh faſh.on, was ſtrewed with 
bay,” meaning ruſbes. STEEVENS. 

Shak ſpeare, it has been obſerved, gives the manners and cuſtoms of 
his own time to all countries and I} ages. It is certainly true; but let 
it always be remembered that his contemporaries offended againſt propriety 
in the ſame manner. MaLonE. 

7 The proverb which Romeo means, is contained in the line imme di- 
ately following: To bold the candle, is a very common proverbial expreſſion 
for being an idle peclatar. Among Ray's proverbial ſentences, is 
this,—<* A good card!e-ho/der proves a good gameſter.” STEEVENS. 

The proverb to which Romeo refers, is rather that alluded to in the 
next line but one. 

It appears from a paſſage in one of the ſmall collections of Poetry, en- 
titled Drolleries, of which I have loſt the title, that © Our ſport is at the 


bet,” or at the faireſt, meant, ve have bad enough of it. Ilence it is 
that Romeo ſays, J am done.“ 


Dun is the mvuſe, I know not why, ſeems to have meant, Peace; be 
Fill! andhence it is (aid to be „ the conſtable's own word ; who may 


be ſuppoſed to be employed in apprehending an offender, and afraid of 
alarming him by any noiſe. Maronwe. | 


An ailufion to an old proverbial ſaying, which adviſes to give over 
when the game is at the fairet, R1TsoN, 
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Mer. Tut! dun's the mouſe, the conſtable's own word: 9 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire * 


Of 


This is equivalent to phraſes In e»mmon ufe—-[ am done for, it is over 

avitb me. Done is otcen uſed ina kindred ſenſe by our author. 
STEEYENS. 

This poor obſ-ure ſtuff ſhould have an explanation in mere charity. 

It is an anſwer to theſe two lines of Romeo 
« For 1 am proverb'd with a grandfire phraſe ; and 
« The gime was ne'er fo fair, and I am done.“ 

Mercutio, in his reply, anſwers the lait line fiſt. The thought of 
which, and of the prec-ding, is taken from gaming. [I'll be a candle- 
b:/der (ſays Romeo) and let on. It is true, If I could play myſelf, I 
could never expect a fairer chance than in the company we are going to: 
but, alas! T am dnt. I have nothing to play with: I have loſt my 
heart already. Mercutio catches at the word done, and quibbles with it, 
as it Romeo had faid, The ladies indeed are fair, but I am dur, i. e. of 
a dark complexion. And fo repli-s, Tut ! dun's the monſe; a proverbial 
expreſon of the ſame import with the French, La nuit tous les chats ſun 
gris: as much as to fiy, You need not feer, night will make all your 
complexions alike, And becauſe Romeo had introduced his obſeryations 
witn, 

I am froversd with a grandſire phraſe, 
Mercutio adds to his reply, the conſtable's oxwn word 3 as much as to ſay, 
It you are for eld proverbs, I'll at you with one; tis the conſtable's dun 
word 3 Whoſe cuſtom was, when he ſummoned his wa'ch, and aſſigned 
them their ſ-v-ral ſtations, to give them what the ſoldiczs call, the wv:ra. 
But this night-guard b-ing diſtinguiſhed for their pacifick character, the 
conitable, as an emblem of their harmlels diſpoſition, choſe that dome ſtie 
animal for his wird, wh eh, in time, might become proverbial. 
WaArkBURTON.s 

2 A proverbial ſaying, uſed by Mr. Thomas Heywood, in his play, 
intitled 7 be Dutcheſs if Suffolk, Act III. Dr. Grey. 

Draw dun (a common name, as Mr. Douce obſerves, for a cart- horſe) 
out of the mire, ſeems to have been a game. In an old collection of Satyres, 
Epigrams, &c. I find it enumerated among other paſtimes. 

Diun's the muſes a proverbial phraſe, which I have likewiſe met wit 
frequentiy in the old comedies; but of this cant expreſſion J cannot de- 
termine the preciſe meaning. STEEVENS. 

Dun out of the mire was the name of a tune, and to this ſenſe Mer- 
cutio may allude when Romeo declines dancing. Taylor in .a Navy of 
Land ſhips ſays, © Nimble-heel'd ma-iners (like ſo many dancers) ca- 
pring in the pumpes and vanities of this finfull world, ſom-times a Mo- 
riſca or Trenchmore of forty miles long, to the tune of duſte my deare, 
dirty come thou to me, Dun aut cf the mire, or I wayle in woe and plunge 
in paine: all theſe dances have no other muſicke.“ Hot r 7 

| 5 
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Of this (fave reverence) love wherein thou ſtick'ſt 
Up to the ears. - Come, we burn day-light, ho, + 

Rom. Nay, that's not ſo. 

More: | I mean, fir, in delay 
We waſte our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning; for our judgement fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits, 

Rom, And we mean well, in going to this maſk ; 
But 'tis no wit to go. | 

Mer, Why, may one aſk ? 

Ram. I dreamt a dream to night; 


Mer. And fo did I. 
Rom, Well, what was yours? 


Mer. That dreamers often lie. 
Rom. In bed, afleep, while they do dream things true. 
Mer. O, then, I fre, queen Mab hath been with you. 


She 


Theſe paſſages ſerve to prove that Dr. Warburton's exp'anation is ill 
founded, without tending to exolain the real ſenſe of the phraſe, or 
ſhowing why it ſhould be the conftable's oxun wird. M. Mason. 

Ihe cat is grey,“ a cant phraſe, ſomewhat ſimilar to ++ Dun's the 
mouſe, occurs in King Lear. Put the preſent application of Mercutio's 
words will, 1 tear, remain in h»peleſs obſcurity. SrE EVEN. 

3 [The folie—Or fave your reverence &æe ] The word or obſcures the 
ſentence ; we ſhould read—-0 [ for er love. Mercutio having called the 
affection with which Romeo was entangled by fo diſreſpe & ful a word as 
mire, cries out, 

O] ſave your reverence, love. JoxxsON. | 
This paſlage is not worth a conteſt; and yet if the conjunction er were 
retained, the meaning appears to be :—*© We'll draw thee from the mire 
(ſays he) or rather from this love wherein thou ſtick'ſt.“ 

Dr. Johnſon has imputed a greater ſhare of politeneſs to Mercutio than 
he is found to be poſſeſſed of in the quarto, 1597. Mercutio, as he paſſes 
through different editions, 

« Works himſclf clear, and as he runs refnes.”” 
STEEVENGs 
L have followed the firſt quarto, 1597, except that it has fur-reverencey 
inſtead of ſuwe-reverence, It was only a different mode of ſpelling the 
fame word; which was derived from the Latin, ſalva reverentia. See 


Blount's Gloſſograph. 8 vo. 1681, in v. ſa-revereice, MALONE, 


To burn daylight is a proverbial expreſſion, uſed when candles, &. 


ne lighted in the day time. STELVENS. 
K 4 
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She is the fairies' midwife ;5 and ſhe comes 

In ſhape no bigger than an agate-ſtone 

On the fore finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 7 

Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſleep : 

Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpinners” legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers; 

The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web; 

"The collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams: 
Her whip, of cricket's bone; the laſh, of film : 
Her waggoner, a imall grey-coated gnat, 

Not half ſo big as a round little worm 

Prick d from che lazy finger of a maid ; 


Her chariot is an cinpty hazel-nut, 
Made 


The fairic:* ' midwife does not mean the midwife t the fairies, but 
thet ſhe was the perſon amorg the fairies, whoſe department it was to de- 
liver the fancies of ſleeping men of their dreams, thoſe children of an 
idle brain. When we ſay the king's judges, we do not mean perſons 
who are to judge the king, but perſons appointed by him to judge his ſub- 
Jets. STEEVENTS, 

I apprehend, and with no violence of interpretation, that by „ the 
fairies* midwife,” the poet means, the midwife among the fairies, becauſe 
it was her peculiar employment to ſteal the new-born babe in the night, 
and to leave another in its place. The poet here uſes her general appel- 
lation, and character, which yet has ſo far a proper reference to the preſent 
train of fiction, as that her illuſions were practiſed on perſons in bed or 
aſleep; for ſhe not only haunted women in childbed, but was likewiſe 
the incubus or nightmare: Shakſpeare, by employing her here, alludes 
at large to her midnight pranks performed on ſleepers; but denominates 
her from the moſt notorious one, of her perſonating the drowſy midwife, 
who was inſenſibly carried away into ſome diſtant water, and ſubſtituting 
2 new birth in the bed or cradle. It would clear the appellation to read 
the fairy midzvife. The poet avails himſelf of Mab's appropriate province, 
by giving her this nocturnal agency. T. WARTON. 

6 The quarto, 1597, reads, of a burgo-maſter, The alteration was pro- 
bably made by the poet Himſelf, as we find it in the ſucceeding copy, 
7599 : but in order to familiarize the idea, he has d' miniſhed its propriety. 


In the pictures of burge-maſters, the ring is generally placed on the fore- . 


finger ; and from a paſſage in The Firſt Part of Henry IV. we may ſuppoſe 
the citizens in Shakſpeare's time to have worn this ornament on the cbumb, 
So again, Glapthorae, in his comedy of Mit in a Conſtable, 1639 : * 
nd an alderman, as I may ſay to you, he has no more wit than the reſt o 
ahe bench; and that lies in his thumb-ring.” STEEVENS. 
7 Atemy is no more than an obſolete ſubſtitute for a. STBEVEN 


: 
x 
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Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 


Time out of mind the fairies' coach- makers. 

And in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on court'ſies ſtraight $ 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees: 

O'er ladies' lips, who ſtraight on k:fIes dream; 

Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagues, 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweet-meats ò tainted are. 


Sometime ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's ? noſe, 


And then dreams he of imelling out a ſuit ; 
And 


d i. e. kifling-comfitss Theſe artificial aids to perfume the breath, 
are mentioned by Felſtaff in the laſt act of The Meriy Miese Hinder. 

| M Alox 

9 Mr. Pope reads — lacuyer's noſe. SrrEVvr xs. 

The old editions have it cure, 's nor; and this undoubtedly is the 
true reading: and for theſe reaſons: Firſt, in the new reading there is 2 
vicious rep2tition in this fine ſpeech ; the ſame thought having been 
given in the foregoing line: | 

% Oer lareyers“ fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees:“ 

Nor can it be objected that there will be the fame fault if we read 
coartiers', it having been ſaid before: , 

« On ccurtiers? knees, that dream on courtſies ſtraight;“ 
becauſe they are ſhown in two places under different views: in the firſt, 
their /oppery; in the ſecond, their rapacity is ridiculed, Secondly, in 
our author's time, a court-wſolicitation was called, fimply a ſuit, and a 
proceſs, a ſuit at /azv, to diſtinguiſh it from the other. „ The King”? 
(fays an anonymous contemporary Wiiter of the life of Sir William 
Cecil) % calicd him [Sir Willizm Cecil] and after long talk with him, 
being much delighted with Eis anſwers, willed his father to yINU [i. e. 
re ſmell out) a. sur for him. Whereupon he became surTER for the 
reverſion of the Cuſtos- bre vium oſſic: in tne Common Pleas ; which the 
king willingly granted, it being the firſt suir he had in his life.“ In- 
deed our poet has very rarely turned his ſatire againſt lazuytrs and late fro 
reedings, the common topick of later writers: for, to obſerve it to the 
honour of the Englith judicatures, they pr-ſerved the purity and ſimplicity 
of their fuſt inſtitution, long after chicane had over-run all the other taws 
of Europe. WAREURTON., a 

In theſe lines Dr. Warburton has very juſily reſtored the old reading, 
courtier's noſe, and has explained the paſſage with his uſual learning; but 
I do not think he is fo happy in his endeavonr to juſtify Sbakſpeare Hom 
the charge of a vicious repetition in introducing the cut tier twee. The 


«cons folio, I obſerve, reads :; | | 
= 5 On. 
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And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parſon's noſe as 'a lies aſleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometime ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ;3 and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he ſtarts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, 
And ſleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night ; 

And bakes the elf-locks 4 in foul fluttiſh hairs, 


Which, 


On countries knee 
which has led me to conjeQture, that the line ought to be read thus: 


On counties knees, that eream on courtſies ſtraight : 


Counties I underſtand to ſignify roblemen in general. Paris, who, in 
one place, I think, is called earl, is moſt commonly ſtyled the county in 
this play. | 

The Conti: Egmond is ſo called more than once in Holinſhed, p. 1150» 
and in the Burleigh papers, Vol. I. p. 204. Src alſo p. 7. The Coun- 
tie Palitine Lywys. However, perhaps, it is as probable that the repeti- 
tion of the cox tier, which offends us in this paſſage, may be owing (not 
to any error of the preſs, but) to the players having jumbled together the 


varieties of ſ veral editions, as they certainly have done in other parts of 
the play. TvawniTT 


8 Spaniſh blades,] A ſword is called a toledo, from the excellence 
of the Toletan ſteel. So Grotius ! 
Glad us T:letanus, 
« Unda Tagi non eſt uno celebranda metallo 
6 Utilis in cives eft ibi lamna ſuos.“ Jon NSONs 


In the paſſage quoted from Grot us, al o has been conſtantly printed in- 
Read of uno, which makes it nonſenſe; the whole point of the couplet 
depending on that word. I have corre cted it from the original. 

; Marton . 

3 Of healths five fathom deep ;] So, in Weſtward Hoe, by Decker 
and W. bſter, 1607: & —troth, fir, my maſter and fir Goflin are 
guzzling; they are dabbling together fathom de-p. The knight has drunk 
ſo much hbea/rh to the gentleman yonder, on his knees, that he hath 
almoſt loft the uſe of his legs.” MALONE. 


+ And bakes the F locks &c. ] This was a common ſuperſtit'on ; and 
ſeems to have had its riſe from the horrid diſeaſe called the Plica Polonie a“ 


WARBVURTON® 
Say 
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Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes, 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 


Making them women of good carriage, 
'I his, this is ſhe— 


Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 
Thou talk'ſt of nothing. 
Mer, True, I tal': of dreams; 


Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantaſy; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance a the air; 
And more inconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen boſom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. 
Ben. this wind, you talk of blows us from ourſelves; 
Supper is done, and we ſhall come too late. 
Rom. I fear, too early: for my mind miſgives, 
Some conſequence, yet hanging in the lars, 
Shall bitterly begin his feartul date 
With this night's revels ; and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life, clos'd in my breaſt, 
By ſome vile forfeit of untimely death: 
But He, that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 
Direct my ſail !S—On, luſty gentlemen, 
Ben, Strike, drum. “ [ Exennts 


So, in Heywood's Tron age, 1632: 

&« And when | ſhook theſe /octs, now Enotred all, 
« As bai'd in blood, —. MALoNE. 

5 Thave reſtored this reading from the eld r quarto, as being more 
cong-uous to the metaphor in the preceding line. Suit is the reading of 
the olio. STEEvENS. | 

Suit is the corrupt reading of the quarto 1599, from which it got into 
all the ſubſequent copies, MALONE. 

Direct my ſuit 1] Guide the ſequil of the adventure. Jon xo. 

® Here the folio adde: They march about the ſtage, and fring men cem 
ferih wwith their napkins, STEEVENS. 
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SCENE V. 
4 Hall in Capulet's Hoe, 


Muſicians waiting, Enter Servants, 


1. Serv, Where's Potpan, that he helps not to take away? 
he ſhift a trencher !7 he ſcrape a trencher ! 

2. Serv. When good manners ſhall lie all in one or two 
men's hands, and they unwaſh'd too, tis a foul thing. 

1. Serv. Away with the joint-ſtools, remove the court- 


cupboard,ò look to the plate: good thou, faye me a piece 
of 


7 Trenchers were ſtill uſed by perſons of good faſhion in our author's 
time. In the houthold book of the earls of Northumberland, compiled 
at the beginning of the ſame century, it appears that they were common 
to the tables of the firſt nobility. Percy. 

To ſhift a ir:ncver was technical. So, in The M. ſcries of Enferſi Marriage, 
1603, Sig. E 3: „ carne more manners, ſtand at your brothers 
backe, as to ſhift a trencber neately, &c. REED. 

They were common even in the time of Charles I, Marone. 

They continu d common much longer in many public ſocieties, par- 
ticularly in coll-g2s and tans of court; and are {tili retained at Lincoln's- 
Inn. NicaoLs. 

On the books of the Stationers* Company, in the year 1554, is the 
Following entry: Item, payd for x doiyn of trenchers, xxi d.“ 

STEEVENS. 

8 J am not very certain that I know the exact ignification of court-cup- 
Beard. Perhaps it ſerved the purpoſe of what we call at preſent the ſide- 
brard, It is however frequently mentioned in the old plays: Thus in 
Chapman's May-day, 1611. ** Court-cupboards planted with flaggons, 
Cans, cups, beakers, &C. | 

Two of theſe court-cupbeards arc ſtill in Stationers* Hall 

| STFFVENS. 

The uſe which to this day is made of thoſe cfpbcards is exactly de- 
ſeribed in the above- quoted line of Chapman; to d.iplay at public feſti- 
vals the flaggens, cars, cups, beakers, and other antique filver veſſels of 
the company, ſome of which (with the names of the donors inſcribed on 

them) are remarkably large. Nicucrs. 

By remove the court-cupboard,” the ſpeaker means, I think, re- 
move the floggons, cups, ewers, &c. contained in it. A court-cupbcard 
was not ſtrictly what we now call a fide-board, but a receſs fitted up with 
ſhelves to contain plate, &c. for the uſe of the table. It was afterwards 
called a 6::Fet, and continued to be uſed to the time of Pope: 

„% The rich buffer weil colour'd terpents grace, 
« And gaping Tritons pew to wath your face.“ 


Tue 
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of marchpane z9 and, as thou loveſt me, let the porter let in 
1 Suſan Grindſtone and Nell, — Authony! and Potpan! 


; ; 2. Serv. Ay, boy z realy, 
N 1. Serv. You are look'd for, and call'd for, aſk'd for, 
and ſought for, in the great chamber. 


2. Serv, We cannot be here and there too. —Cheerly, 
; boys; be briſk awhile, and the longer liver take all, 
[ T hey retire behind, 


Enter CarvLier, Oc, with the Gueſts and the Maſters. 
1. Cap, Gentlemen, welcome! ladies, that have thcir 
. toes 
Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you: 
Ah ha, my miftreſſes! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? ſhe that makes dainty, ſhe, 
| Il 


The fide-board was I apprehend, introduced in the preſent century, 
M ALONE. 

A court-cupbeard was a moveable; a Bet, a fixture. The former 
was open, and made of plain oak; the latter had folding doors, and was 
both painted and gilded on the iniide, STEEVENS. 

9 Marchpane was a confe ction made of piſtacho- nuts, almonds, and 
ſugar, &c. and in high eſteem in Shakſpeare's time; as app*ars from the 
account of Queen Elizabeth's entertainment in Cambridge. It is ſaid 

that the univerſity preſented Sir William Cecil, their chancellor, with 
two pair of gloves, a marchpare, and two ſugar-loaves. 
Pecl's Defiderata Curiaſa, Vol. II. p 29, Gary. 

Marci pane was a kind of ſweet bread or biſcuit; called by ſome al- 
mond- cake. Hermoluus Barbarus terms it mazapanit, vulgarly Martius 
panis, G. marcefain and maſſepan, It. marzapane, il mafapan. B. mar- 
cepeyn, i. e. maſſa- pura. But, as few underitooa the meaning of this 
term, it began to be generally though corruptly called maſſepryn, murce- 
Fon, martſepeyn 5 and in conſequence of this miſtake of theirs, it ſoon 
took the name of martius panis, an appellation transferred afterwards into 
other languages. See Janus. HAWKINS, 

Marchpane was a conſtant article in the de ſerts of our anceſtors. So, 
in Aco/aſtus, a comedy, 1540: © —ſeeing that the iſſue of the table, 
fruits and cheeſe, or wafers, hypocras, and marcEpares, or comfytures; 
be brought in.“ See Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. p. 133. 

In the year 1560, I find the following entry on the books of the 
Stationers* Company: „ Item, payd for ix murſbe paynes, xxvi s. 

; viii d. a 
j Marci pares were compoſed of filberts, almonds, piſtachoes, pine-ker- 


= rw 
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nels, and ſugar of roſes, with a ſmall proportion of flour. Our macarcers 
are only de baſed and diminutive marckpancs, STEEVENS. 
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I' ſwear, hath corns; Am J come near you now? 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have ſeen the day, 
That I have worn a viſor; and could tell 
A whiſpering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would pleaſe ;—'tis gone, 'tis gone, 'tis gone: 
You are welcome, gentlemen :—Come, muſicians, play. 
A tall! a hall!* give room, and foot it, girls. 
[ Mu/ick plays, and they dances 

More light, ye knaves; and turn the tables up, 3 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot, - 
Ah, firrah, this unlook'd-for ſport comes well. 
Nay, fit, nay, fit, good couſtn Capulet ; 4 
For you and I are paſt our dancing days : 
How long is't now, fince laſt yourſelf and I 
Were in a maſk ? | 

2. Cap. By'r lady, thirty years. 

1. Cap. What, man! 'tis not ſo much, tis not ſo much 3 
*Tis ſince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come peutecoſt as quickly as it will, 


Some 


1 Such is the old reading, and the true one, though the modern edi- 
tors read, A bail! a bail! The former exclamation occurs frequently 
in the od comedies, and fignifies, make room. STEEVENS. 

3 Before this phraſe is gen:rally int-Iligible, it ſhould be obſ-rved 
that ancient tabl's were flat leaves, jvined by hinges, and placed on 
treſſels. When they were to be removed, they were therefore tw ned 
vp. STEEVENS. 

+ This couſin Capulet is unc e in the paper of invitation, but as Capulet 
is deſcr/b-d as old, coufin is prob biy the right word in both places. I 
know not how Capuict and his lady might agree, ther ag-s were very 
diſproportiorate z he has ben paſt maſking for thirty years, and her age, 
as ſhe tells Julier, is but eight-and- wen y. Jon x80N. 

Cruſin was a common expre ſſion from one kintman to another, out of 
the degr e of pe ent and child, br ther and ſiſter. Olivia, in Tewelfth 
Night, conitantly calis her uncle Joby cn. R1TS0N. 

Shakipcare and other contemp rary writers uſe the word conſin to de- 
note any collateral relation, of whatever degree, and ſometimes even to 
denote thoſ+ of lineal deſcent. 

Richard III. during a whole ſcene calls his nephew York, couſin; who 

in his anſw-r conſten ly calls him anl.. And the old Ducheſs of Vork 
jo the ſame play calls her grandſon, cin: 
« Why, my yourg coufin, ic is good to grow. 
4% Jer, Crandam, one night, as we did Gt at ſupper,” &e. 
M. Mason 
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Some five and twenty years; and then we maſk'd, 
2. Cap. Tis more, tis more: his ſon is elder, fir ; 
His ſon is thirty. | 
1. Cap. Will you tell me that ? 
His ſon was but a ward two years ago. 
Rom. What lady's that, who doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight ? 
Serv. I know not, fir, 
Rom, O, ſhe doth teach the torches to burn bright } 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel 1n an Ethiop's ear ; 
Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear ! 
So ſhows a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows, 
The meaſure done, I'll watch her place of ſtand; 
And touching hers, make happy my rude hand, 
Did my heart love till now? forſwear it ſight! 
For I ne'er ſaw true beauty till this night. 
Tyb, This, by his voice, ſhould be a Montague: 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: what! dares the ſlave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 
To fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity? 
Now, by the ſtock and honour of my kin, 
1o ſtrike him dead I hold it not a fin, 
1, Cap. Why, how now, Kinſman ? wherefore ſtorm yo 
ſo ? 
Jb. Uncle, This is a Montague, our foe 
A villain, that is hither come in ſpite, 
To ſcorn at our ſolemnity this night, 
1. Cap. Young Romeo is't? 
Tb. "Tis he, that villain Romeo. 
1. Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
N him like a portly gentleman; 
And, to ſay truth, Verona brags of him, 
Jo he a virtuous and well- governed youth: 
J would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my houſe, do him diſparagement: 
Therefore he patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will; the which if thou reſpeR, 


Show a fair preſence, and put off theſe frowns, 
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An ill-beſeeming ſemblance for a feaſt, 
Ty6. It fits, when ſuch a villain is a gueſt ; 
I'll not endure him. | 
1. Cap, He ſhall be endur'd ; 
What, goodman boy !—I ſay, he ſhall;- Go to; 
Am I the maſter here, or you? go to. 
You'll not endure him !—God ſhall mend my ſoul 
You'll make a mutiny among my gueſts ! 
You will ſet cock-a-hoop! you'll be the man! 
75. Why, uncle, tis a ſhame, 
1. Cap. Go to, go to, 
You are a ſaucy boy: —Is't fo, indeed ?— 
This trick may chance to ſcath you; 5—I know what, 
You muſt contrary me!“ marry, *tis time-— 
Well ſaid, my hearts: Vou are a princox 7 go: 
Be quiet, or—More light, more light, for ſhame !— 
I'll make you quiet; What !—Cheerlv, my hearts. 
755. Patience perforce * with wilful choler meeting, 
Makes my fleſh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intruſion ſhall, 
Now feeming ſweet, convert to bitter gall. [ Exit, 
Rom, If 1 profane with my unworthy hand [zo JuLItT, 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle fine? is this, — 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, ready ſtand 
Io ſmooth that rough touch with a tender kiſs, 


Jul. ˖ 

i. e. to do you an injury. STEEVENS. | 

© The uſe of this verb is common to our old writers, STEEVExS. 

7 A princex is a coxcomb, a conceited perſon. STx2vENS. 

The etymology of the word pri:cox may be found in Florio's Italian 
Dict. 1598, in v. Pincbino. It is rather a cockered or fpoil't child, than 
4 coxcomb, MA Lo E. | 

s This expreſſion is in part proverbial : the old adage is, | 

« Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog.” STEEVENS. 

9 The old copies read fin, MALON E. 

All profanations are ſuppoſed to be expiated either by ſome meritorious 
action, or by ſome penance undergone, and puniſhment ſubmitted to. 

So Romeo would here ſay, If I have been profane in the rude touch of 2 
my hand, my lips ſtand ready, as two bluſhing pilgrims, to take off that 
ottence, to atone for it by a ſweet penance, Our poet therefore muſt 

have wrote: 


—— the gentle fe is this. WARBURTON: 
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Jul. Good pilgrim, 2 do wrong your hand too much, 


Which mannerly devotion ſhows in this; 
For ſaints have hands that pilgtims' hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiſs, 
Rom, Have not ſaints lips, and holy palmers too ? 
Tul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they muit uſe in prayer, 
Rom, O then, dear ſaint, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou, leſt faith turn to deſpair .? 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayer's ſake, 
Rom, Then move not, while my prayer's effect I take, 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my fin is purg'd. Kg hers 
Jul. Then have my lips the ſin that they have took, 
Rom. Sin from my lips? O treſpaſs ſweetly urg'd ! 
Give me my ſin again. 
Jul. You kiſs by the book, 4 
Nurſe. Madam, your mother craves a word with vous 
Rum. What is her mother? 
Narje. Marry, bachelor, 
Her mother 1s the lady of the houſe, 
And a good lady, and a wiſe, and virtuous : 
I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal ; 
I tell you,—he, that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chinks, 
Rom, Is ſhe a Capulet ? 
O dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 


Nen 


2 Juliet had ſaid before © that palm to palm was holy palmers kiſs.“ 
She afterwards ſays that 6 palmers have lips that they muſt uſe in pray- 
er.“ Romeo replies, that the prayer of bis lips 2was, that they might do what 
bards do; that is, that they might kiſs. M. Mason. 

3 Our poet here, without doubt, copied from the mode of his ow N 
time: and kifling a lady in a publiclz aſſembly, we may conclude, was 
not thought indecorous. In X. Henry VIII. he in like manner makes 
Lord Sands kiſs Anne Boleyn, next to whom he fits at the ſupper given 
by Cardinal Wolſey. Matox E. | 

+ In As yeu Like It, we find it was uſyal to guarre! by the h, and we 
are told in the note, that there were books extant for good manners. 
Juliet here appears to refer to a third kind, containing the art of courtſÞpy 
an example from which it is probable that Roſalind hath adduced. 

HENLEY. 

All that Juliet means to ſay is—you kiſs metbodically 3 you offer as 
many reaſons for kitling, as could have been found in a treatiſe profeſſedly 
writtea on the ſubject. AMNgr, 
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Ben, Away, begone; the ſport is at the beſt, 


Rom. Ay, ſo I fear; the more is my unreſt, 

1. Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling fooliſh banquet towards, 5 — 

Is it e'en ſo ? Why, then | thank you all; 

I thank you, honeſt gentlemen; good night ;— 

More torches kere !—Come on, then let's to bed. 

Ah, ſirrah, [7e 2. CAP.] by my fay, it waxes late; 

I'll to my reſt. { Exeunt all but Jui and NURSE, 
Fat. Come hither, nurſe; what is yon gentleman ? 

23 The ſon and heir of old liberio. 

Jul. What's he, that now is going out of door? 
Nurſe, Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio, 
Jul. What's he, that follows there, that would not dance F 

wrſe, I know not. 

Jul. Go, aſk his name: if he be married, 

My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurſe. His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 
'The only ſon of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love fprung from my only hate! 
Too early ſeen unknown, and known too late! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

'That 1 muſt love a loathed enemy. 

Nurſe, What's chis? what's this? 


ul, A rhyme ] learn'd even now 
Of one I danc'd withal. [ Ore calls within, JULIET, 
Nurſe, | Anon, Anon :— 
Come, let's away ; the ſtrangers all are gone, [ Exeunts 


5 Towards is ready, at hand. STEEVENS» 

In appears from the form-r part of this ſcene that Capulet's company 
had ſupped. A banquet, it ſhould be remembered, often meant in old/ 
times, nothing more than a collation of fruit, wine, &c. MaLoNE. 

It appears from many circumſtances- that our anceſtors quitted their 
eating rooms as ſoon as they had dined, and in warm weather retired to 
buildings conſtructed in their. gardens. Theſe were called barguettin g- 
be./ery, and here their deſert. was ſerved, STaAZSVENS. 
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Enter C Hokus. © 


Now old defire doth in his death-bed lie, 


And young affection gapes to be his heir; 
That fair,? which love groan'd for, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks; 
But to his foe ſuppos'd he mult complain, 
And ſhe ſteal love's ſweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a foe, he may not have acceſs 
To breathe ſuch vows as lovers us'd to ſwear 
And ſhe as much in love, her means much leſs 
To me-t her new. beloved any where: 
But paſſion lens them power, time means to meet, 
Temp'ring extremities with extreme ſweet. [ Exits 


— — EF _— — 


ACT II. SCENE I. 


An open Place, adjoining Capulet's Garden, 
Enter ROMEO, 


Rom. Can I go forward, when my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out. 
[ He climbs the wall, and leaps drwn within its 


Enter BzxxvoLio, and MERCUT10, 


Ber. Romeo! my couſin Romeo! 

Mer, He is wiſe; 
And, on my life, hath ſtolen him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way, and leap'd this orchard wall : 
Call, good Mercutio.— 

Mer, Nay I'll conjure too.— 
Romeo! humours ! madman ! paſſion ! lover! 


Appear thou in the likeneſs of a ſigh, Speak 


6 This chorus added ſince the firſt edition, Por x. 

The uſe of this chorus is not eaſily d ſcovered ; it conduces notning to 
the progreſs of the play, but relates what is already known, or What the 
next ſcene will ſhow; and relates it without adding the improvement of 
any moral ſentiment. Joy N$ON« 

Fair it has been already obſerved, was formerly uſed as a ſubſtantive 
and was ſynonymous to beauty. Matrox x. 
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Speak but one rhyme, and I am ſatisfied ; 

Cry but—Ah me! couple but—love and dove ;® 
Speak to my goſſip Venus one fair word, 

One nick-name for ker purblind ſon and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid,9 he that ſhot ſo trim, 
When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid.— 


He 


b The quarto, 1597, reads pronounce, the two ſucceeding quartos and 
the firſt folio, proweunt : the ad, 3d, and 4th folios ceuply; and Mrs 
Rowe, who printed from the laſt of theſe, formed the preſent reading. 
Prowant, however, in ancient language, fignifies proviſian. So in 
The Court and Kitchen of Elizabeth, called Joan Cromwell, the wife 
cf the !ate uſurper, truly deſcribed and repreſ-nted,” 1664, p. 14: 
« e rr: ing fome dainty provant for her own and her daughter's repaſt.“' 
To frovant is to provide; and to provide is to furniſh, © Provant but 
love and core,“ may therefore mean, furniſh but ſuch hackney'd riymes 
as tlie are, the trite effuſions of lovers. SrEEVENS. 

——pronounce but kve and dewe;}] Thus the firſt quarto, 1597. 
F ron:unce in the quartos of 1599 and 1609 was made prowaurt. 

In the firſt folio, whick appears to have been printed from the latter 
of the ſe copies, the ſame reading is adopted. The editor of the ſecond 
folio arbitrarily ſubſtituted ccuply, meaning certainly cuple, and ail the 
modern editors have adopted his innovation, Pr.waunt, as Mr. Steevens 
has obſerved, means proviſion 3 but I have never met with the verb 7o 
Provont, nor has any example of it been produced. I have no doubt 


thereſore that it was a corruption, and have adhered to the firſt quarto. 


In this very line, love and dove, the reading of the original copy of 
1597, was corrupted in the two ſubſequent quartos and the folio, to 
love and day; and heir in the next line corrupted into ber, MaLNE. 

Mr. Malone aſks for inſtances of the verb prevant, When he will 
produce examples of other verbs (like reverb, &c,) peculiar to our author, 
I may furniſh lim with the inſtance he defires. Iam content, however, 
to follow the ſecond folio. STEEVENS. 

9 All the copies read, Abraham Cupid, The alteration was propoſed 
originally by Mr. Upton, It evidently alludes to the famous archer, 
Adam Bell. REeev. 

2 Alluding to an old ballad preſerved in the firſt volume of Dr. Percy's 
Re/iques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. STEEVENS. - 

& Young Alan Cupid, he that ſhot ſo trim, 
& When, &c. | 

This word trim, the firſt editors, conſulting the general ſenſe of the 
paſſage, and not perceiving the alluſion, would naturally alter to true; 
vet the former ſeems the more humorous expreſſion, and, on account 
of its quaintneſs, more likely to have been ufed by Mercutio. Pracy. 

So trim is the reading of the oldeſt copy, aud this ingenious conjecture 
is confircicd by it, STSEVENS»s | 
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He heareth not, ſtirreth not, he moveth not; 
The ape is dead, * and I muſt conjure him.— 
I conjure thee by Roſaline's bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, 3 and her ſcarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, ſtraight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demeſnes that there adjacent lie, 
That in thy likeneſs thou appear to us. 
Heu. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him, 

Mer. This cannot anger him: *twould anger him 
To raiſe a ſpirit in his miſtreſs' circle 
Of ſome ſtrange nature, letting it there ſtand 
Till ſhe had laid it, and conjur'd it down; 
That were ſome ſpite : my invocation 
Is fair and honeſt, and, in his miſtreſs' name, 
I conjure only but to raiſe up him, 

Ben, Come, he hath hid himſelf among thoſe trees, 
To be conſorted with the humorous night : 4 
Blind 1s his love, and beſt befits the dark. 

Mer, If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone.—- 
Romeo, good night; — I'll to my truckle bed; 
'This feld bed is too cold for me to ſleep: 
Come, ſhall we go? 

en, Go, then; for 'tis in vain. 

To ſeek him here, that means not to be found, [ Exenurt, 


The ballad here alluded to, is King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid, or, 

as it is called in ſome old copies, The ſong of a beggar and a king. 
MALox k. 

* This phraſe appears to have been frequently applied to young men, 
in our author's time, without any reference to the mimickry of that ani- 
mal. It was an expreſſion of tenderneſs, like poor fal. Naſhe, in one 
of his pamphlets, mentions his having read Lyly's Euypbues, when he was 
a little zpe at Cambridge. MaLoxE. 

It has already been obſerved that a high forehead was in Shakſpeare's 
time thought eminently beautiful. MaLoNnE. 

+ I ſappoſe Shakſpeare means humid, the moiſt dewvy night. 
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SCENE IL 
Capulet's Garden. 


Enter Rom EO. 


Rem, He jeſts at ſcars, s that never felt a wound, — 
5 []JULIET appears above, at a window, 

But, ſoft! what light through yonder window breaks! 
It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun !— 
Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already fick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than ſhe : 
Be not her maid,® ſince ſhe is envious; 
Her veſtal livery is but ſick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it; caſt it of,— 
It is my lady;? O, it is my love ; 
O, that ſhe 4 ſhe were — 
She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; What of that? 
Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it. — 
J am too bold, *tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks z 
Two of the faireſt ſtars in all the heaven, 
Having ſome bufineſs, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. 
What if their eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thoſe ſtars, 
As day-light doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would fing, ka think it were not night, 
nee, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand,“ 


That 


3 That is, Mercutio Jeſts, whom he overheard. Jon xsot. 

c He (that perſon) jeſts, is merely an alluſion to bis having conceived 
Himſelf fo armed with the love of Roſalind, that no other beauty could 
make any impreſſion on him. This is clear from the converſation he 

ba with Mercutio, juſt before they go to Capuiet's. Ri so. 
b © Be nota votary to the moon, to Diana. Jou x oN. 

7 This line and half I have replaced. Joux sON. 

® This paſſage appears to have been ridiculed by Shirley in The Schec! 
of Compliments, a comedy, 1637 : 

«6 O that I were a flea upon that lip, &c, STEZV INI. 
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Thet I might touch that check! 
ul. | 
* ; She ſpeaks 5 — 
O, ſpeak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night,“ being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. 
Jul. O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name: 


Or, it chou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 


And I'll no longer be a Capulet. | 
Rom, Shall I hear more, or ſhall J ſpeak at this? [ 4/ige, 
Jul. Tis but thy name, that is my enemy ;— 

Thou art thyſelf though, not a Montague. 

What's Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 

Belonging to a man. O, be ſome other name! 

What's in a name ? that which we call a roſe, 

By any other name would ſmell as fweet ; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 

Without that title: - Romeo, doff thy name; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee, 

Take all myſelf. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word: 

Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz'd ; 


Henceforth 


Though all the printed copies concur in this reading, yet the latter 

part of the ſimile ſeems to require, | 
As glorious to this/ig t; 

and therefore I have ventured to alter the text fo, TuroBALD. 

I have reſtored the old reading, for ſurely the change was unneceſſary. 
The plain ſenſe is, that Juliet appeared as ſolendid an object in the vanit 
of heaven obſcured by darkneſs, as an angel could ſ:em to the eyes of 
mortals, who were falling back to gaze upon him. 2047 

As g orious to this night, means as glorious an af p-arance in this dark night) 
&c. It ſhould be obſerved, however, that the ſimile agrees preciſely 
wich Theobald's alteration, and not fo well with the old reading. 
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Henceforth I never will be Romeo, | 
Jul. What man art thou, that, thus beſcreen'd in night, 
So-ftumbleſt on my counſel ? 

Rom. By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am: 
My name, dear ſaint, is hateful to myſelf, 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee ; 

Had 1 it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's utterance, yet I know the ſound ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither, fair ſaint, if either thee diſlike,* 

Jul. How cam'ſt thou hither, tell me? and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb; 
And the place death, conſidering who thou art, 
If any of my kinſmen find thee here. . 

Rom, With love's light wings did I o'erperch theſe walls; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out: 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt ; 
Therefore thy kinſmen are no let to me.3 

Jul. If they do ſee thee, they will murder thee, 

Rom, Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their ſwords ; look thou but ſweer, 
And I am proof againſt their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world, they ſaw thee here, 

Rom, I have night's cloak to hide me from their fight ; 
And, but thou love me, let them find me here:“ 5 

y 


* 


2 Diſlize here means diſpleaſe, M. Maso. 
3 4, e. no ſtop or hindrance, So, in Hamlet e 
« By heaven I'll make a ghoſt of him that et: me Marone. 
+*. And fo thou do but love me, I care not what may befail me: Let 
me de found here, Such appears to me to be the meaning. 

Mr. M. Maſon thinks that © bat thou love me,” means, unleſi thou 
love me; grounding himſelf, I ſuppoſe, on the two ſubſequent lines. 
But thoſe contain, in my apprehenſion, a diſtin prop»fition, He firit 
fays, that he is content ro be diſcovered, if he be but ſecure of her at- 
fection; and then adds, that death from the hands of her kinſmen would be 
preferable to life without her love. But, however, it muſt be acknowledged, 
has often in old Engliſh the meaning which Mr. M. Maſon would here 
affi x to it, MALON E. 5 

Mr. M. Maſon is certainly in the right. 80, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
. « But being charg'd, we will be {till by land.“ STEVENS. 
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My life were better ended by their hate; 
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Than death pforogued,s why ans of thy love, 
Jul. By whoſe direction found 


He lent me counſel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd with the furtheſt ſea, 
J would adventure for ſuch merchandiſe, 


Jul. Thou know'ſt, the maſk of night is on my face; 


Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek, ; 

For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to-night, 

Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 

What I have ſpoke; But farewell compliment !5 

Dolt thou love me? I know, thou wilt ſay—Ay ; 

And I will take thy word: yet, it thou ſwear'ſ, 

Thou may'ſt prove falſe ; at lovers” perjuries, 

They ſay, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 

If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully ; 

Or if thou think'ſ I am too quickly won, 

I'll frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but, elſe, not for the world, 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And therefore thou may'ſt think my haviour light: 

But truſt me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 

Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange.” 

1 ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muit confeſs, 

But that thou over-heard'ft, ere I was ware, 

My true love's paſſion ; therefore pardon me; 

And not impute this yielding to light love, 

Which the dark night hath ſo diſcovered. | 
Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I ſwear, 

That tips with filyer all theſe fruit-tree tops,— 


Ful. O ſwear not by the moon, the inconſtant moon 


That monthly changes in her circled orb, 


5 Phe common acc eptation of prorogue, is to poſtpone to a diſtant time, 
which is in fact to delay. Dut I believe in this place proragucd means con- 
tinued z and that Romeo means in the language of lovers, to repreſent life 


without her as a continual death. M. Mason. 
V That is, farewell attention to forms. M. Mason. 
7 Tobe ſtrange, is to put on affected coldneſs, to appear hy» 


Vor. VIII. = Ws 


ſt thou out this place? 
Nom. By love, who firſt did prompt me to enquire; 


STEEVENS: 
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Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable, 
Rom, What ſhall I ſwear by ? 
Jul. Do not ſwear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee, 
Rom. If my heart's dear love 
Jul. Well, do not ſwear : although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contraR to- night: 
It is too rath, too unadvis'd, too ſudden; 
Too like the lightening, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay—It lightens, Sweet, good night! 
This bud of love, by ſummer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beave-ous flower when next we meet, 
Good night, good night ! as ſweet repoſe and reſt 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt ! 
Rim, O, wilt thou leave me fo unſatisfied ? 
Ful. What ſatisfaction canſt thou have to-night ? 
Rom, The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine, 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didſt requeſt it ; 
And yet I would it were to give again. 
Rom, Would'ſt thou withdraw it? for what purpoſe, love? 
Ful. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have: 
My bounty 1s as boundleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite, | Nurſe calls avithin, 
J hear ſome noiſe within; Dear love, adieu! 
Anon, good nurſe Sweet Montague, be true, 
Stay but alittle, I will come again. Exit, 
Rom. O bleſſed bleſſed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering- ſweet to be ſubſtantial, 
Re-enter | UL1ET, above, 
Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, indeed, 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow. 
By one that 1 Il procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time chou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all wy fortunes at thy foot Ill lay, 
4 And 
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And follow thee my lord throughout the world: 

Nurſe. [Within.] Madam. | 

Jul. I come, anon: — But if thou mean'ſ not well, 
I do beſeech thee.— 

Nurſe. [ MWitbiu.] Madam. 

Jul. By and by, I come: 
To ceaſe thy ſuit, and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will I fend, 


Rom, So thrive my ſoul, — 
Jul. A thouſand times good night! [Fxit, 


Rom. A thouſand times the worſe, to want thy light, — 
Love goes toward love, as ſchool-boys from their books ; 
But love from love, toward ſchool with heavy looks, 

[ retiring 4 why, 
Re-enter JUL1ET, above. 


Jul. Hiſt ! Romeo, luſt !—O, for a falconer's voice, 
To lure this tailel-gentle back again!“ 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud ; 
Elſe would I tear the cave where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine 
Wich repetition of my Romeo's name. 
Nom. It is my ſoul, that calls upon my name: 
How filver-ſweet ſound lovers“ tongues by night, 
Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears! 
Jul. Romeo! . 
Rem, My ſweet 19 Jul. 


The tafſelor tiercel (for fo it ſhould be ſpelt) is the male of the g 
bawk ; fo called: becauſe it is a tierce or third leſs than the female. This 
is equally true of all birds of prey. In The Bocke of Falconrye, by George 
Turberville, gent. printed in 1575, I find a whole chapter on the- 
con- gentle, & c. IJ his ſpecies of hawk had the epithet of gentle annexed to 
it, trom the caſe with which it was tamed, and its attachment to man, 

STEEVENS. 

It appears from the old books on this ſubject that certain hawks weie 
contidered as appropriated to certain ranks, The tercel-gent/e was appro- 
priaced to the prince; and thence, we may ſuppoſe, was choſen by Ju. 
liet as an appellation for her beloved Romeo. In an ancient treatiſe en- 
titled Hawking, Hunting and Fiſhing, with the true meaſures of blowing, 
is the following paſſage : 

The names of all manner of hawks, and to whom they belong: 

For a PRINCE, 
There is a falcon gentle, and a tercel gentle; and theſe arc for a prinze,” 
Maro.“ 
L 2 ü 
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Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I ſend to thee ? 
Rom, At the hour of nine. 


Jul. I will not fail; 'tis twenty years till then. 
J have forgot why 1 did call thee back. 
Rom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 
Jul. I ſhall forget, to have thee ſtill ſtand there, 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 
Rom. And I'll ſtill ſtay, to have thee {till forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this, 
Jul. *Tis almoſt morning, I would have thee gone: 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird ; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a ſilk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 
Rom, I would, I were thy bird, 
Jul. Sweet, ſo would 1: 
Yet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 
Good night, good night! parting is ſuch foeet ſorrow, 
That I ſhall fay—good night, till it be morrow. [ Exit. 
Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breaſt !— 
Would I were fleep and peace, ſo {ſweet to reſt! 
Hence will I to my ghoſtly father's cell ; 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell, [ Exit, 


9 My ſweet!) Mr. Malone reads—Madam, and juſtifies his choice 
by the following note. STEEVvENS. 

Thus the original copy of 1597. Inthe two ſubſ-quent copies and the 
folio we have— My niece, What word was intended it is difficult to ſay. 
The editor of the ſecond folio ſubſtituted—My fevect. I have already 
ſhown, that all the alterations in that copy were made at random; and 
have therefore preſerved the original word, though leſs tender than that 
which was arbitrarily ſubſtituted in its place. Maronr. L 

As I ſhall always ſuppoſe the ſecond folio to have been corrected in 
many places, by the aid of better copies than fell into the hands of the edi- 
tors of the preceding volume, I have in the preſent inſtance, as well as 
many others, followed the authority rejected by Mr. Malone. 

J muſt add, that the cold, diftant, and formal appellation— Madam, 
which has been already put into the mouth of the Nurſe, would but il! ac- 


cord with the more famil ar feelings of the ardent Romeo, to whom Juliet 


has juſt promiſed every gratification that youth and beauty could beſtow, 
STEEVENS, 
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SCENE III. 


Friar Laurence's Cell. 


Enter Friar LAURENCS, with a baſket, 
Fri. The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night,“ 
Checkering the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light; 

And flecked darkneſs? like a drunkard reels 
From forch day's pathway, made by Titan's wheels ; 
Now ere the ſun adyance his burning eye, 
The Gay to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 
I muſt up- fill this ofier cage of ours, 
With baleful weeds, and precions-juiced flowers, 4 
The earth ,that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave, that is her wom!; : | 
And from her womb children of divers kind 
We ſucking on ber natural boſom find 
Many for many virtues excellent, 
None but for ſome, and yet all different, 
O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In herbs, plants, ſtones, and their true qualities: 
For nonght ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth 5 ſome ſpecial good doth gire ; 
Nor avght fo good, but, ſtrain'd from that fair uſe, 
Revolts from true birth, tumbling on abuſe ; _ | 


Virtue 
2 Theſe four lines are here replaced, conformable to the firſt edition, 
where ſuch a deſcription is much more proper than in the mouth of | 
Romeo juſt before, when he was full of nothing but the thoughts of 
his miſtreſs, Por x. 


In the folio theſe lines are printed twice over, and given once to 
Romeo, and once to the friar, Jon NS0N, 


The fame miſtaie has likewiſe happened in the quartos, 1599, 1609, 
and 1637. STrevens. | 

3 Flecked is ſpotted, dappled, ſtreaked, or vari- gated. In this ſenſe 
it is uſed by Churchyard and by Lord Surrey. STEEVENS. | 

The word is (jj] uf-d in Scotland, where „ a flec ed cow?” is a com- 
mon expreſion. MaLone. 

_ * Shakſpeare, on his intro uction of Friar Lawrence, has very artifi- 
cially prepared us for the part he is afterwards to ſuſtain. Having thus 
early diſcovered him to be a chemiſt, we are not ſurpriſed when we find 
Lim furniſhing the draught which produces the cataſtrophe of the piece. 
I owe this remark to Dr, Farmer, STx.EVENS. | 

* Le. to the inhabitants of the earth. MAaLoNEs 
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Vireve iiſelf turns vice, being miſapplied; 

And vice ſometime 's by action dignified, 

Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 

Poifon hath reſidence, and med'cine power: 

For this, being ſmelt, with that part 5 cheers each part; 
Being talted, ſlays all ſenſes with the heart. 

Two ſuch oppoſed foes encamp them ſtill 

In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude will! 

And, where the worſer is predominant, 

Full ſoon the canker death eats up that plant, 


Enter Romeo, 


Rom, Good morrow, father! 
Fri. Benedicite! 
What carly tongue ſo ſweet ſaluteth me ?— 
. Young ſon, it argues a diſtemper'd head, 
So ſoon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
And where care lodg gos, ſleep will never lie; 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuff'd brain 
Noth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign 8 
Therefore thy, earlineſs doth me aſſure, 
"Thou art up-rous'd by ſome Kiſtemp' rature ; 
Or if not ſo, then here I hit it right— 
Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 
Rom. That laſt is true, the ſweeter reſt was mine, 
Fri. God pardon fin! waſt thou with Roſaline ? 
Rom. With Roſaline, my ghoſtly father? no 
I have forgot that name, and ” that name's woe. 
Fri. That's my good ſon : But where haſt thou been then? 
Rom, I'Il tell thee, ere thou aſk it me again. : 
I have been feaſting with mine enemy; 
Where, on a ſudden, one hath wounded me, 
"That's by me wounded ; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy phy ſick lies:“ 
1 bcar no hatred, bleſſed man, for lo, 
My interceſſion likewiſe ſteads my foe. 1 
Me 
6 j. e. with the part which ſmells ; with the olfactory nerves. 
MALONE« 


This is one of the paſſages in which eur author has ſacrificed gram« 
mat to rhyme, M. MAv$ON» 
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Fei. Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift; \ 
Riddling confeflion finds but riddling fhrift, 
Rom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is ſet 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet: 
As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine; 
And all combin'd, fave what thou muſt combine 
By holy marriage : When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
T'!1 tell thee as we paſs; but this I pray 
'That thou conſent to marry us this day. 
Fri. Holy faint Francis! what a change is here! 
Is V ofaline, whom thou didſt love fo dear, 
So ſoon forſaken ? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes, 
Feſu Maria! what a deal of brine 
Hath waſh'd thy fallow checks for Roſaline ! 
How much ſalt water thrown away in waſte, 
To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſle ! 
The ſun not yet thy ſighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ſtain doth fic 
Of an old tear that is not wath'd off yet: 
If e'er thou waſt thyſelf, and theſe woes thine, 
Thou and theſe woc? were all for Rofaline ; 5 
And art thou chang'd ? pronounce this ſentence then 
Women may fall, when there's no ſtrength in men. {> 
Rom, Thou chidd'ſt me oft for loving Roſaline. 
Fri, For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad'it me bury love, 
Fri, Not in a grave, 
To lay one in, another out to have. 
Rom, I pray thee, chide not: ſhe, whom I love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow; 
The other did not ſo, 
Fri, O, ſhe knew well, 
Thy love did read by rote, and could not ſpell, 
But come, young waverer, come go with me 
| In one reſpe& I'll thy affiltant be; 
i For this alliance may ſo happy prove, N 
b To turn your houſcholds' razcour to pure love, | 
9 | L 4 Rom, 
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Rom, O, let us hence; I ſtand on ſudden haſte,* 
Fri. Wiſely, and flow; they ſtumble, that run faſt. 
[ Exennt, 


SCENE IV, 
A Street, 


Enter BxnvoL1io ard MERCUTI0. 


Mer, Where the devil ſhould this Romeo be ?— 
Came he not home to-night ? 
Ben, Not to his father's ; I ſpoke with his man, | 
Mer, Ah, that ſame pale hard-hearted wench, that Roſaline, 
'Torments him ſo, that he will ſure run mad, 
Ben. 'Tybalt, the kinſman of old Capulet, 
Hath ſent a letter to his father's houſe, 
Mer, A challenge on my life, 
Ben. Romeo will anſwer it. 
Mer. Any man, that can write, may anſwer a letter, 
Ben, Nay, he will anſwer the letter's maſter, how he 
dares, being dared, | 
Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead! ſtabb'd 


with a white wench's black eye; ſhot through the ear with 


alove ſong ; the very pin of his heart cleft with the blind how. 
boy's butt-ſhaft;9 And is hea man to encounter T ybalt ? 
Ben, Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mer. More than prince of cats, I can tel] you. O, he 
is the courageous captain of compliments:3 He fights as 
8 1. e. it is of the utmoſt conſequence for me to be haſty. 1 

STEEVENS, 

9 A butt-ſhaft was the kind of arrow uſed in ſhooting at Ce. 
STEEVENS» 
The alluſion is to archery, The clout or white mark at which the 
arrows are dite cted, was fiſtened by a black pin placed in the center of it, 


To hit this was the higheſt ambition of every markiman. MaLoxE. 


2 Tybert, the name given to the cat, in the ſtory-bogk of Reynard the 
Fox. WARBURTON. 
It appears to me that theſe ſpeeches are improperly divided, and that 
they ought to run thus: 
Ber, Why, what is Tybalt more than prince of cats? 
Aer. O, he's the courageous captain of compliments, &c. 

M. Maso. 
3A complete maſter of all the laws of ceremony, the piincipai man in 
the doctrine of puactilio: 

«K A man 
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you ſing prick-ſong, keeps time, diſtance, and proportion; 
reſts me his minim reſt,4 one, two, and the third in your 
boſom : the very butcher of a ſilk button, a duelliſt, a du- 
elliſt ; a gentleman of the very firit houſe, —of the firſt and 
ſecond cauſe 35 Ah, the immortal paſſado ! the punto reyerſo! 
the hay !15— 

Ben, The what ? 

Mer. "The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affecting fantaſti- 
coes ; theſe new tuners of accents l- Jeſu, a very good 
blade I—4 very tall man !=—a ver good auhore! Why is 
not this a lamentable thing, grandfire, 7 that we ſhould be 
thus afflicted with theſe ſtrange flies, theſe falhion-mongers, 
theſe pardonnez-moy's, who ſtand ſo much on the new _ 

that 


« A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
« Have choſe as umpire; ” 
ſays our author of Don Armado, the Spaniard, in Love's Labour's Loft. 
| STEEVENS. 
A minim is a note of flow time in muſick, equal to two crotchets. 
| MALONEs 

i. e. one who pretends to be at the head of his family, and quarrels 
by the book. WarBurToON. | 

Ty alt cannot pretend to be the head of his family, as both Capulet 
and Romeo barred his claim to that elevation, © A gentleman of the 
„ie bouſs ;—of the firſt and ſecond cauſe,” is a gentleman of the firſt rank, 
of the firſt eminence among theſe duellifts ; and one who underſtands the 
whole ſcience of quarrelling, and will tell you of the firft cauſe, and the 
ſecond cauſe, for which a man is to fight. —The Clown, in As you like it, 
ralks of the ſeventh cauſe in the ſame ſenile, STEEVENS. 

All the terms of the modern fencing-ſchool were originally Italian; 
the rapier, or ſmall thruſting ſword, being firſt uſ-d in Italy, The bay 
is the word hai, you bawe it, uſ-d when a thruſt reaches the antagoniſt, 
from which our fencers, on the ſame occaſion, without knowing, I ſup- 
poſe, any reaſon for it, cry out, ka! Jon NsON. 

/ Humorouſly apoſtrophiſing his anceſtors, whoſe ſober times were 
unacquainted with the fopperies here complained of, WARBURTON. 

* Pardonnez-moi became the lauguage of doubt or heſitation among 
men of the ſword, when the point of honour was grown ſo delicate, that 
no other mode of contradi:tion would be endured. JoxNns0N- 

The old copies have—theſe pardon-mees, not, theſe pardon neæmois. 
Theobald fi ſubſtituted the French word, without any neceſſity. 

, * MALONEs. 

If the French phraſe be not ſubſtituted for the Engliſh one, where lies 
the ridicule defigned by Mercutio ? „ Their bons, their bons,“ imme di- 
ately following, ſhows that Gallic phraſeology was ia cur poet's vic w. 
So, in King Ricbard II: 

Speak it in French, king; ſay, pa" denne my.” STEVENS. 
1. 5 
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that they cannot fit at eaſe on the old bench ?9 O, their 


bons, their bons / * 
Enter Romeo. 


Per, Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer. Without his Toe, like a dried herring :—O fleſh, 
fleſh, how art thou fiſhified !—-Now is he for the numbers 
that Petrarch flow'd in ; Laura, to his lady, was but a 
kitchen-wench ;—marry, ſhe had a better love to be-rhyme 
her : Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gypſy; Helen, and 
Hero, hildings and harlots ; Thiſbe, a grey eye or ſo,3 but 
not to the purpoſe.—Signior Romeo, bor jour! there's a 
French ſalutation to your French flop,4 You gave us the 


counterfeit fairly laſt night, 
| Rom, 


This conceit is loſt, if the double meaning of the word form be not 
attended to, FARMER. : 
A. quibble on the two meanings of the word form occurs in Lowe's La- 
bour's Lift, Act I. ſc. 1: —& fitting with her on the form, and taken 
following her into the park; which, put together, is in manner and 


form following.“ STEEVENS. 
* Mercutio is here ridiculing thoſe frenchified fantaſtical coxcombs 


whom he calls pardonnez mii's ; and therefore, I ſuſpect here he meant to 
write French too : 
O, their bon's / their bon's ! 
i. e. how ridiculous they make themſelves in crying out, good, and be- 
ing in ceſtaſies with every trifle; as he had juſt deſcribed them before: 
cc a very good blade!“ &. THEOBALD., | 
.3 He means to allow that Thiſbe had a very fine eye; for from various 
paſſages it appears that a grey eye was in our author's time thought emi- 
n-ntly beautiful. This may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who are not converſant 
with ancient phraſeology; but a grey eye undoubtedly meant what we now 
de hominate a blue ey e. 


Julia, in The Twvo Gentlemen of Verena, ſpeaking of her rival's eyes, 


as eminently beautiful, ſays, 
« Her eyes are grey as glaſs, and fo are mine.” 
And Chaucer has the ſame compariſon : 
„% hire eyes gray as glas.“ 
This compariſon proves deciſively what I have aſſerted ; for clear anc 


tranſparent glaſs is not what we now call grey, but blue, or azure, 
MAL ONE. 


If prey eves fignified blue eyes, how happened it that our author, in 
The Tempeſt, ſhould have ſtyled Sycorax a—blue eyed hag, inſtead of a 


grey-eyca dne? STEEVENS. 
+ Sleps are large looſe breeches or trotuſers, worn at preſent only by 


failors. SI1EhYENS» 
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Rom. Good morrow to you both. What counterfeit did 
I give you? | 

Mer. The lip, fir, the ſlip;? Can you not conceive ? 

Rom, Pardon, good Mercutio, my buſineſs was great; and, 
n ſuch a caſe as mine, a man may ſtrain courteſy, 

Mer. That's as much as to ſay—ſuch a caſe as yours con- 
trains a man to bow in the hams, 

Rom. Meaning—to court'ſy. 

Mer. Thou haſt moſt kindly hit it. 

Rom. A moſt courteous expoſition. 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courteſy, 

Rom. Pink for flower, 

Mer. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower'd,s 
Mer. Well ſaid: Follow me this jeſt now, till thou haſt 
worn out thy pump; that, when the ſingle ſole of it is worn, 
the jeſt may remain, after the wearing, ſolely ſingular. 

Rom, O fingle-loled jeit,7 ſolely ſingular for the fins 
gleneſs ! | _w > 


5 To underſtand this play upan the words counterfeit and flip, it ſhould 
be obſerved that in our author's time there was a counterfeit piece of mo- 
ney diſtinguiſhed by the name of a ſlip. This will appear in the follow- 
ing inſtances: “ And therefore he went and got him certain flips, which 
are counterfeit pieces of money, being brafle, and covered over with filv: r, 
which the common people call ſlips.” Thieves falling cut, True men come by 
their Goods; by Robert Greene, 

Other inſtances may be ſeen in Dodſley's Old Plays, Vol. V. p. 396. 
edit. 1780. RED. 

It appears from a paſſage in Gaſcoigne*s Adventures ef Miſter F. I. no 
date, that a lp was a piece of money which was then fallen to three 
halfpence, and they called them flies.“ p. 281. STEEVENS, 
Here is a vein of wit too thin to be eafily found. The fundamental 
idea is, that Romeo wore pinked pumps, that is, pumps punched with holes 
in figures. Jon xsox. 

It was the cuſtom to wear ribbons in the ſhoes formed into the ſhape of 
roſes, or of any other flowers. STEEVENS. 

See in Mr. Steevens's edition the ſhoes of the merris- dancers in the 
plate at the conclufion of the firſt part of Xing Henry IV. with Mr, Tol- 
let's remarks annexed to it, N1CHoLS. 

7 i. e. flight, unſolid, feeble. STEEvEns. | 

This epithet is here uſed equivocally. It formerly ſignified mean or 
eontemptible ; and that is one of the ſenſes ia which,is is uſed here, 

5 MAr ONE. 
L 6 
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Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio ; my wits fail. 

Rom, Switch and ſpurs, ſwitch and ſpurs; or I'll cry a 
match, | 

Mer. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-gooſe chaſe, I have 
done ;* for thou haſt more of the wild-gooſe in one of thy 
wits, than, I am ſure, I have in my whole five; Was I with 
you there for the gooſe? 

Rom. Thou waſt never with me for any thing, when thou 
waſt not there for the gooſe. | 

Mer, I will bite thee by the ear for that jeſt, 

Kom. Nay, good gooſe, bite not.“ | 
_ Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter ſweeting ;* it is a moſt ſharp 
auce. 

Rom, And is it not well ſerved in to a ſweet gooſe ? 

Mer. O, here's a wit of cheverel,3 that ſtretches from an 
inch narrow to an ell broad! 

Rom, I ftretch it out for that word—broad : which added 
to the gooſe, proves thee far and wide a broad gooſe, 

Mer. Why, is not this better now than groaning for love ? 


now art thou ſociable, now art thou Romeo; now art thou 


what thou art, by art as well as by nature : for this driveling 
love 


| © One kind of horſe-race, which reſembled the flight of wild-geeſe, 

was formerly known by this name. Two horſes were ſtarted together; 
and which ever rider could get the lead, the other was obliged to follow 
him over whatever ground the foremoſt jockey choſe to go. That horſe 
which could diſtance the other, won the race. See more concerning 
this diverſion in Chambers*s Dictionary laſt edition under the article CAE. 

This barbarous ſport is enumerated by Burton in his Anatomy of Melan- 
c holy, as a recreation much in vogue in his time among gentlemen, « Ri. 
ding of great horſes, running at ring, tilts and turnaments, horſe races, 
avild-gooſe chaſes, are the diſports of great men,” p. 266, edit. 1632. fol. 

This account explains the pleaſantry kept up between Romeo and his 
gay companion. My wits fail, ſays Mercutio.“ —Romeo exclaim: 
briſkly —c« Switch and ſpurs, ſwitch and ſpurs.” —'To which Mercutio re- 
Joins, „ Nay, if thy wits run the 2vild-goge cbace, &c, HoLT WulTEs, 

9 A proverbial expreſſion, to be found in Ray's Collection, and is uſed 
in The Two Angry Women of Abingten, 1599. STEEVENS, 

2 A bitter ſweeting, is an apple of that name. STEEYENS, 

3 Cbewerel is ſoft leather for gloves, Jonuns0N. 

Cheveril is from chevrieuil, roebuck. MuS6aavs. 
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love is like a great natural, that runs lolling up and down 
to hide his bauble in a hole. + 

Ben. Stop there, ſtop there. 

Mer. Thou defireſt me to {top in my tale againſt the hair,s 

Ben. Thou would'ſt elſe have made thy tale large. 

Mer. O, thou artdeceived, ] would have made it ſhort : 
for I was come to the whole depth of my tale: and meant, 
indeed, to occupy the argument no longer. 

Rom, Here's goodly geer ! 


Enter Nurse and PETER, 


Mer. A fail, a fail, a fail ! - 

Ben, Two, two; a ſhirt, and a ſmock, 

Nurſe, Peter! 

Peter. Anon? | 

N gſe. My fan Peter.” 

Mer. Pry'thee, do, good Peter, to hide her face ; for her 
fan's the fairer of the two. 

Nzu:fe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye good den, fair gentiewoman, 

Nur/e. Is it good den ? 

Mer. I is no leſs, Itellyou; for the bawdy hand of the 

dial 


It has been obſerved by Sir F. Hatokins, in a note on All's Well, &e. 
that a bauble was one of the accoutrements of a licenſed fool or jeſter, So 
again, in Sir V. D' Avenant's Albovine, 1629 : © For ſuch rich widows 
there love court fools, and uſe to play with their baubles, *” STEEVENS, 

5 Acontrepails Fr. An expreflion e-uivalent to one which we now 
uſe “ againſt the grain.” STEEvENS. 

6 Here we have another wanton alluſion. MALonr. 

7 The buſineſs of Peter carrying the Nurſe*s fan, ſeems ridiculous accor- 
ding to modern manners; but 1 find ſuch was formerly the practice. In 
an old pamphlet called % The Serving-man*s Comf rt,” 1568, we are in- 
formed, „ The miſtreſs muſt have one to carcy her cloake and hood, 
another her fanne.”* FARMER. 

Again, in Love's Labcur's Loſt : 

% To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear ber fan. 

Again in Every Man cut of bis Humour ; If any lady, &c. wants an 
opright gentleman in the nature of a gentleman-uſher, &c, who can 
hide his face with ber fan,” & c. STEEVENS» "OD 

8 God give you a good even, The firſt of theſe contractions is com- 
mon among the ancieat comic Weiterz. STERVENS» R 
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dial? is now upon the prick of noon. | 

Nur/e, Out upon you! what a man are you? 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made himſelf to 
mar. | 

Nurſe, By my troth, it is well ſaid ;—For himſelf to mar, 
quoth'a ?— Gentlemen, can any of you tell me where I may 
find the young Romeo ? 

Rom. I can tell you; but young Romeo will be older 
when you have found him, than he was when you ſought 
bim : I am the youngeſt of that name, for, fault of a worſe, 

Nurſe, You ſay well. 

Mer. Yea, is the worſt well? very well took, 1'faith ; 
wiſely, wiſely. 

Nur/e, If you be he, fir, I deſire ſome confidence with you, 

Ben. She will indite him to ſome ſupper, 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd! So ho! 

Rom. What haſt thou found? | | 


Mer. No hare, fir ;* unleſs a hare, fir, in a lenten pie, that 


3s ſomething ſtale and hoar ere it be ſpent, 


An old hare hoar,3 
And an old hare hoar, 
I very good meat in lent : 
But à hare that is hoar, 
Is too much for a ſcore 
When it hoars ere it be ſpent, 


Romeo, will you come to your father's? we'll to dinner 
thither. 
Nom. 


In The Puritan Widow, 1607, which has been attributed to ourauthor» 
is a ſimilar expteſſion: == the feſkewe of the diall is upon the chrifle- 
erofſe of noon.” STEEVENS. 

2 Mercutio having roared out, So, 5 J the cry of the ſportſmen when 
they ſtart a hare, Romeo aſks what he has found. And Mercutio anſwers, 
No hare, &c, The reſt is a ſeries of quibbles unworthy of explanation, 
Which he who does not underſtand, needs not lament his ignorance. 

Jon Rx SsORN. 

So bo! is the term made uſe of in the field when the hare is found in 
her ſeat, and not when ſhe is ffarted. A. C. | 

3 Hoar or hoary, is often uſed for mouldy, as things grow white from 
moulding. STEEVENS. / 

"Theſe lines appear to have been part of an old ſong. In the quarto, 
1597, we have here this ſtage direction: © He walks between them, 
i, e, the nurſe and Peter,] and fings” MALONE. 
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Rom. I will follow you. 

Mer. Farewell, ancient lady; farewell, lady, lady, lady.“ 
I Excun Mr RcUTIO and BENVOLIO. 

Nurſe, Marry, farewell !—l pray you, fir, what ſaucy 
merehant was this,? that was ſo full of his ropery ?® 

Rom. A gentleman, nurſe, that loves to hear himſelf talk ; 
and will ſpeak more in a minute than he will ſtand to in a 
month, 

Nurſe, An 'a ſpeak any thing againſt me, III take him 
down an a' were luſtier than he is, and twenty ſuch Jacks; 
and if I cannot, I'll find thoſe that ſhall, Scurry knave ! 
I am none of his flirt-gills ; I am none of his ſkains-mates ;7 
—And thou muſt ſtand by too, and ſuffer every knave to uſe 
me at his pleaſure ? 

Peter, I ſaw no man uſe you at his pleaſure; if I had, my 
weapon ſhould quickly have been out, I warrant you: I dare 
draw as ſoon as another man, if I ſee occaſion in a good 
quarrel, and the law on my fide, TS 

Nurſe. Now, afore God, I am fo vex'd, that every part 
about me quivers. Scurvy knave ?—Pray you, fir, a word: 
and as I told you, my young lady bade me inquire you out; 
what ſhe bade me ſay, I will keep to myſelf : bur firſt let me 
tell ye, if ye ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, as they 
ſay, it were a very groſs kind of behaviour, as they _ 
J or 

4 The burthen of an old ſong. STErvens, 

5 The term merchant which was, and even now is, frequently applied to 
the loweſt ſort of dealers, ſeems anciently to have been uſed on theſe 
familiar occaſions in contradiſtinction to gentleman ; ſignifying that the 
perſon ſhowed by his behaviour he was a low fellow. 

The term chap, i. e. chapman, a word of the ſame import with merchant 
in its leſs reſpectable ſenſe, is ſtill in common uſe among the vulgar, as 
a general denomination for any perſon of whom they mean to fpeak with 
freedom or diſre ſpect. STEEvVENS. 

© Ropery was anciently uſed in the ſame ſenſe as roguery is now. Rate 
tricks are mentioned in another place, STEEVENS. 

7 None of bis ſkains-mates means, I apprehend, none of his cut- throat 
companions, MALONE. 

A. ſtein or ſtain was either a knife or a ſpert dagger. By fhains-mates 
the nurſe means none of his looſe companions who frequent the fencing - 
2 with him, where we may ſuppoſe the exerciſe of this weapon was 
taught. 

Mr. M. Maſon ſuppofes the Nurſe uſes Hans- mates for Ains- mates, ard 
ropery for roguerys STELYE NS, 
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for the gentle woman is young; and, therefore, if you ſhould 
deal double with her, truly, it were an ill thing to be offered 
to any gentlewoman, and very weak dealing, 
Rom, Nurſe, commend me to thy lady and miſtreſs. 1 
proteſt unto thee, — 
Nurſe, Good heart! and, i'faith, I will tell her as much: 
Lord, lord, ſhe will be a joyful woman. 
Rom, What wilt thou tell her, nurſe? thou doſt not 
mark me. 
Nurſe, I will tell her, fir, - that you do proteſt ; “ which 
as | take 1t, is a gentlemanlike offer, 
Rom. Bid her deviſe ſome means to come to ſhrift 
This afternoon ; 
And there the ſhall at friar Laurence” cell 
Be ſbriv'd, and married. Here is for thy pains, 
Nurſe, No, truly, fir ; not a penny. 
Rom. Go to; I ſay, you ſhall. | 
Nurſe, "This afternoon, fir ? well, ſhe ſhall be there. 
Ram. And ſtay, good nurſe, behind the abbey-wall ; 
Within this hour my man ſhall be with thee ; 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled ſtair ;7 
Which to the high top-gallant® of my joy 
Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night, 
Farewell !- Pe truſty, and I'll quit thy pains. 
Farewell !—-Commend me to thy miſtreſs. 
N Neger. Now God in heaven bleſs thee!— Hark you, 
r 


| "Row. What ſay'ſt thou, my dear nurſe ? 
Nurje, Is your man ſecret? Did you ne'er hear fay— 
1 Two 


6 Whether the repetition of this word conveyed any idea p=culiarly 
comick to Shakſpeare's audience, is not at preſent to be determined. 


The uſe of it, however, is ridiculed in the old comedy of Sir Giles Gooſecap, 


1606: ; 

« There is not the beſt duke's ſon in France dares ſay, I proteſt, till he 
be one and thirty years old at leaſt ; for the inheritance of that word is 
not to be poſſeſſed before.“ STEEVENS, 

7jLike ſtairs of rope in the tackle of a ſhip, Jounson, 
fair, for a flight of Rtairs, is ſtill the language of Scotland, and was 
probably once common to both kingdoms, Marone 

5 The tep-gallant is the higheſt extremity of the maſt of a ſhip. 

The exprefſion is common to many writers, STELVENS 
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Two may keep counſel, putting one away ?“ 

Ram. 1 warrant thee; my man's as true as ſteel}, 

Nurſe. Well, fir; my miſtreſs is the ſweeteſt lady Lord, 
lord !—when 'twas a little prating thing, -O,—there's a 
nobleman in town, one Paris, that would fain lay knife 
aboard ; but ſhe, good ſoul, had as lieve ſee a toad, a very 
toad as ſee him. 1 anger her ſometimes, and tell her that 
Paris is the properer man; but, I'Il warrant you, when 
1 fay ſo, ſhe looks as pale as any clout in the varſal world, 
Doth not roſemary and Romeo hegin both with a letter?“ 

Rom. Ay, nurſe, What of that? both with an R. 

Nurſe, Ah, mocker ! that's the dog's name. R is for the 
dog, No; I know it begins with ſome other letter: and 


ſhe 


2 This proverb, with a flight variation, has been already introduced in 
Titus Andrinicuss STEEVENS. 

9 By this queſtion the nurſe means to infinuate that Romeo's image 
was ever in the mind of Juliet, and that they wou!d be married, Roſemary 
being conc-ived to have the power of ſtrengthering the memory, was an 
emblem of remembrance, and of the affection of lovers, and (for this 
reaſon probably,) was worn at weddings, 

That roſemary was much uſed at weddings, appears from many paſſages 
in the old plays. MaLone. 

On a former oceaſion, the author of the preceding note has ſuſpected 
me of too much refinement. Let the reader judge whether he bimſelf is 
not equally culpable in the preſent in ſtance. he Nw fe, I believe, is 
guiltleſs of ſo much meaning as is here imputed to her queſtion, 

STEELVENS, 

2 It is a little mo:tifying, that the ſenſe of this odd ſtuff, when found, 

fhou'd no; be worth the pains of re:ricving it: 


ſpiſlis indigna theatris 
6 Scripta pudet recitare, & nug's addere pondus, 


The Nurſe is repreſ:nted as a prating ſi ly creature; ſhe ſays, ſhe will 
tell Romeo a good joke about his miſt:eſs, and aſks bim, whether 
Roſemary and Romeo do rot begin both with a letter: He ſavs, Yes, an 
R. She, who, we muſt ſuppoſe, cou'd not reed, thought he had mock'd 
her, and ſays, No, fure, I know better : our dog's name is R, yours 
begins with another letter This is natural enough, and in character. 
R put her in mind of that ſound which is made by digs when they ſnarl ; 
and therefore, I preſume, the ſays, that is the dog's name, R in ſchools, 
being called The dog's letter. Ben Jonſon, in his Engl/þ Grammar, 
lays R is the deg*s letter, and birreth in the ſound. 

« Iritata Canis quod R. R. quam plurima dicat.'* Lucil, 
| WaprBurkTONs 
Iz 
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ſhe hath the prettieſt ſententious of it, of you and roſemary, 
that it would do you good to hear it. 


Rom. Commend me to thy lady. [ Exit, 
Nurſe, Ay, a thouſand times, —Peter ! 
Pet. Anon? 
Nurſe. Peter, Take my fan, and go before. [ Exenits 
SCENE V. 
Capulet's Garder, 


Enter Joli Er. 


Jul. The clock ſtruck nine, when I did ſend the nuiſe; 
In half an hour ſhe promis'd to return, 
Perchance, ſhe cannot meet him: that's not ſo, — 
O, ſhe is lame! love's heralds ſhould be thoughts, 


Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun's beams, 
1 6 Driving 

Dr. Warburton reads: — R. is for Thee? STEEVENS. 

J believe we ſhould read—R is for the dog. No; 1 know it begins 
with ſome other letter.  TyRWHITT. 

I have adopted this emendation, though Dr. Farmer hes ſince recom- 
mended another which ſhould ſeem equally to deſerve attention. He 
would either omit name or inſert letter. The dog's letter, as the ſame 
33 obſerves, is pleaſantly exemplified in Barclay's Ship of Foclt, 
1578: 5 

c This man malicious which troubled is with wrath, 
«© Nought els ſoundeth but the hoorf> letter R. 
& Though all be well, yet he none aunſwere hath 
Save the dogges letter glowming with nar, nar,” 
STEPVENG: 

Eraſmus in explaining the adage «© canina facundia,” ſays, « R. litera 
quæ in rixando prima eſt, canina vocatur.”” I think it is uſed in this ſenſe 
more than once in Rabelais: and in The Alchemiſt Subtle ſays, in making 
out Abel Drugger's name, „And right anenſt him a dog ſnarling er.“ 

x Douce. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's alteration is certainly ſuperior to either Dr. Warburton's 
(Thee? no;) or one formerly propoſed by Dr. Johnſon (the nonce) not 
but the old reading is as good, if not better, when properly regulated; 
Ee g. " 

An mocker ! that's the dog's name. R is for the — no; I know it 
begins with ſome other letter. Rir so. 

This paſlage is not in the original copy of 1597. The quarto 1599, 
and folio read - Ab, mocker, that's the dog's name. 


MaALONE-» 


* 9 
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Driving back ſhadows over Towring hills: 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind- ſwift Cupid wings, 
Now is the ſun upon the highimoſt hill 

Of this day's journcy ; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours, — yet ſhe is not come. 

Had ſhe affections, and warm youthful blood, 
She'd be as ſwift in motion as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to my ſweet love, 
And his to me ; 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead; 
Unwieldy, flow, heavy and pale as lead, 


Enter Nurſe ad PETER, 


O God, ſhe comes ! O honey nurſe, what news? 
Haſt thou met with him? Send thy man away. 


Nurſe, Peter, ſtay at the gate. [ Zxit PETERS 
Jul. Now, good ſweet nurſe, —O lord! why look'ſt thou 
ſad ? 


Though news be ſad, yet tell them merrily; 
If good, thou ſham'ſt the muſick of ſweet news, 
By playing it to me with ſo ſour a face, 
Nur/e, I am a weary, give me leave a while j— 
Fyc, how my bones ache! What a jaunt have I had! 
Jul. 1 would, thou hadit my bones, and I thy news: 
Nay, ne, I pray thee, ſpeak ; good, good nurſe, 
xak, 
Nurſe, Jeſo, What haſte ? can you not ſtay awhile ? 
Do you not ſce, that I am out of breath ? 
Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou haſt 
breath 
To ſay to me—that thou art out of breath? 
The excuſe, that thou doſt make in this delay, 
Is longer than the tale thou doſt excuſe, 


s thy news good, or bad ? anſwer to that; 


Say either, and I'll ſtay the circumſtince: 
Let me be ſatisfied, Is't good or bad ? 
Nurſe, Well, you have made a ſimple choice ; you know 
not how to chooſe a man: Romeo! no, not he; N 
| ace 
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face he better than any man's, yet his leg excels all men's ; 
and for a hand, and a foot, and a body,—though they be not 
to be talk'd on, yet they are paſt compare: He is not the 
flower of courteſy, —but, I'll warrant him, as gentle as 
a lamb.— Go thy way, wench; ſerve God: — What have 
you dined at home ? 
Jul. No, no: But all this did T know before; 
What ſays he of our marriage ? what of that? 
Nurſe. Lord, how my head akes ! what a head have I ? 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces, 
My back o't' other fide, O, my back, mv back 
Beſhrew your heart, for ſending me about, 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down ! 
Jul. Ifaith, 1 am ſorry that thou art it well: 
Sweet, ſweet, ſweet nurſe, tell me, what {:ys my love? 
Nurſe, Your love ſays like an honeſt gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a hand ſome, 
And, I warrant, a virtuous ;— Where is your mother? 
Jul. Where is my mother ?—why, ſhe is within; 
V'kere ſhould ſhe be? How oddly thou reply'ſt? 
Your love ſays like an honeft gentleman, 
Where i: your mother ? 
Nurſe, O, God's lady dear! 
Are you ſo hot? Marry, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your meſſages yourſelf, 
Jul. Here's ſuch a coil; Come, what ſays Romeo? 
Nurſe. Have you got leave to go to ſhritt to-day ? 
Ful, I have, 
Nur/e, "Then hie you hence to friar Laurence' cell, 
There ſtays a huſband to make you a wife: 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your checks, 
They'll be in ſcarlet ſtraight at any news, 
Hie you to church; | muft another way, 
Jo fetch « ladder, by the which your love 
Muſt c. a bird's net ſoon, when it is dark: 
] am the drudge, and toil in your delight; 
But you ſhall bear the burden ſoon at night. 
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Go, T'll to dinner; hie you to the cell. 


Jul. Hie to high fortune Ihoneſt nurſe, farewell. 
[ Exennt, 


SCENE VI. 


Friar Laurence's Cell, 


Euter Friar LAUREN CE and Rouzo. 


Fri. So ſmile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with ſorrow chide us not! 

Rom. Amen, amen! but come what ſorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one ſhort minute gives me in her ſight: 


Do thou but cloſe our hands with holy words, 


Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Fj, Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiſs, conſume : the ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in his own deliciouſneſs, 

And in the taſte confounds the appetite. 
I herefore, love moderately ; long love doth fo ; 
Too ſwiit arrives 3 as tardy as too flow, 


Enter Juli r. 


Here comes the lady: O, ſo light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint: 
A lover may beitride the golſomers 5 


That 


3 He that travels too faſt is as long before he comes to the end of his 

journey, as he that travels flow. Precipitation produces miſhap. 
Jonxsox. 

+ However the poet might think the alteration of this ſcene on the 
whole to be neceſſary, I am -fiaid, in refpeQ of the paſſage before ns, he 
has not been very ſucceſsful, The violent hype: bole of never weari 
cut the everlaſting flint appears to me not only more repreh-nfible, but even 
leſs beautiful than the lines as they were originally written, where the 
lightneſs of Juliet's motion is accounted for from the cheerful effe &s the 
pation of love produced in her mind. STEEvENS. 


* The Gamer is the long white filament which lies in the air in 
ſammer. | 
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That idle in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall; ſo light is vanity, 

Jul. Good even to my ghoſtly confeſſor. 


Fri. Romeo ſhall thank thee, daughter, for us both, 


Jul. As much to him, elſe are his thanks too much, 
Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the meaſure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy {kill be more 
To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich muſick's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happineſs that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter, 
Jul. Conceit,“ more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his ſubſlance, not of ornament ; 
They are but beggars that can count their worth; 
But my true love 1s grown to ſuch exceſs, 
I cannot ſum up half my ſum of wealch. 


Fri, Come, come with me, and we will make ſhort 


work; 
For, by your leaves, yon ſhall not ſtay alone, 


Till holy church incorporate two in one. [ Exeunts 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
A publick Place. 


Enter MzxcuT10, Bexnvoilo, Page, and Serwante. 


Ben. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let's retire ; 
The day is hot,® the Capulets abroad, 
And, if we meet, we ſhall not ſcape a brawl; 
For now, theſe hot days, is the mad blood ſtirring, 


3 Conceit here means imagination, MaALoxN x. 


6 It is obſerved, that in Italy almoſt all aſſaſſinations are committed 


during the heat of ſummer. Jon N sOoN. 


In Sir Thomas Smith's Cam montuealib of England, 1583, B. II. c. I. 
p. JO, it is ſaid, „ And commonly every yeere or each ſecond yeer? 10 
the beginning of ſommer or afterwards (for in the warme time the perp/s fer 
the moſt part be more unruly) even in the calm time of peace, the prince wich 


his counſell chooſeth out, & c. REE D. 
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Mu. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, when he 
enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his ſword upon the 
table, and ſays, God ſend me no need of thee and, by the 
operation of the ſecond cup, draws it oa the drawer, when, 


indeed, there is no need, 


Ben, Am I like ſuch a fellow? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as 
any in Italy; and as ſoon moved to be moody, and as ſoon 
moody to be moved. 

Ben. And what to? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two ſuch, we ſhould have none 
thortly, for one would kill the other, Thou! why thou 
wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a hairleſs, 
in his beard, than thou haſt, 'I hou wilt quarrel with a man 
for cracking nuts, having no other reaſon but becauſe thou 
haſt hazel eyes; What eye, but ſuch an eye, wonld ſpy out 
{ach a quarrel ? Thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is 
jul} of meat; and yet thy head hath been beaten as addle 
as an egg, for quarrelling. Thou haſt quarrell'd with a man 
tor coughing in the ſtreet, becauſe he hath waken'd thy dog 
that hath lain aſleep in the ſun, Didſt thou not fall out 
with a tailor for wearing his new douvlet before Eafter ? 
with another, for tying his new ſhoes with old ribband? and 
yet thou wilt tutor me from quarrel ing ! 7 

Ben. An J were ſo apt to quarrel as thou art, any man 
ſhould buy the fee-fimple of my lite for an hour and a 
qQuarxter, 

Mer. The fee-ſimple ? O ſimple! 


Erler Trrarr, ard Others, 


Ben. By my head, here comes the Capulets. 
Mer, By my heel, I cate not. 
Tyb. Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to them. 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 2 
| 5 


7 Thou wilt endeavour to reftrain me, by prudential advice, from 
quarrelling. Maroxs, | 

> In che original copy this line is not found, Tybalt entering alone. In 
that of 1599 we find th's ſtage-direQion : 5 Eater Ty balt, Petruchio, and 
othe rs ;** and the above line is inſerted 3 but I ſtrongly ſuſpect it to be 
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Mer. And but one word with one of us? Couple it with 
ſomething ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb. You will find me apt enough to that, ſir, if you will 

ive me occaſion, 

Mer. Could you not take ſome occaſion without giving? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou conſort'ſt with Romeo, — 

Mer. Conſort! what, doſt thou make us minſtrels? an 
thou make minſtrels of us, look to hear nothing but diſcords: 
here's my fiddleſtick ; here's that ſhall make you dance, 
*Zounds, conſort! 

Ben, We talk here in the publick haunt of men : 

Either withdraw into ſome private place, 
Or reaſon coldly of your grievances, 
Or elſe depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 5 

Mer. Men's eyes were made to look, and let them 

aze; 
Iwill not budge for no man's pleaſure, I. 


Enter Romeo. 


Tzb. Well, peace be with you, fir! here comes my man, 
Mer. But I'll be hang'd, fir, it he wear your livery : 
Marry, go before to field, he'll be your follower ; 
Your worſhip, in that ſenſe, may call him—man, 
755. Romeo, the hate I bear thee, can afford 
No better term than this Thou art a villain, 
Rem. Tybalt, the reaſon that I have to love thee 
Doth mucli excuſe the appertaining rage | 
To ſuch a greeting :—Villain am I none; 
Therefore farewell; I ſee, thou know'ſt me not, 
Tb. Boy, this ſhall not excuſe the injuries 
That thou haſt done me; therefore turn, and draw. 


p « 
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an interpolation; for would Tybalt's partizans ſuffer bim to be killa! 
without taking any part in the affray ? That they do not gin mit, appears 
from the account given by Benvolio, In the original copy Benvolio ian, 
on the entrance of Tydalt, „ By my head, here comes a Capulet 
Inſtead of the two latter words, we have in the quarto 1599, {he Capu'rts, 
| MaLloreE. 

Mr. Malone forgets that even in his own edition of this play, Tybal: 1s 
not kill d while his partiſansare on the ſtage. They go out with him 
after he has wounded Mercutio; and he himſelf re-enters, unattended, 
when he fights with Romeo. STEEVENS, 
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R:m, I do proteſt, I never injur'd thee 
But love thee better than thou canſt deviſe, 

Till thou ſhalt know the reaſon of my love: 
And ſo, good Capulet,—which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own,—be ſatisfied. 

Mer. O calm, diſhonourable, vile ſubmiſſion ! 

A la fliccata® carries it away, — 7 8 [ Draw, 
'Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 

Tb. What would'ſt thou have with me? 

Mer. Good king of cats,“ nothing, but one of your nine 
lives; that I mean to make bold withal, and, as you ſhall. 
uſe me hereafter, dry-beat the reſt of the eight, Will you' 
pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the ears? make haſte, 
leſt mine be about your cars ere it be out, 


Tyb. J am for you, [ drawing, 
Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer, Come, fir, your paſſado, [ They fight, 


Rom, Draw, Benvolio ; 

Beat down their weapons: — Gentlemen, for ſhame 

Forbear this outrage ;—Tybalt—Mercutio— 

'The prince expreſsly hath forbid this bandying 

In Verona ſtreets: — hold, Tybalt ;—good Mercutio, | 

[Exennt TYxBALT and his Partizans, 

Mer. I am hurt ;— 

A plague o' both the houſes I am ſped ;— 

Is he gone, and hath nothing? 


Ben, What, art thou hurt? 
Mer. Ay, ay, a ſcratch, a ſcratch ; marry, tis enough. 


here 


Mr. Malone forgets that, even in his own edition of this play, Tybalt 
is not killed while his partiſans are on the ſtage. They go out with him 
after he has wounded Mercutio; and he himſelf re-enters, unattended, 
when he fights with Romeo. STEEveEns. 

© Steccata is the Italian term for a thruſt or ſtab with a rapier. 

| STEEVENS, 

? Alluding to his name. See p. 2, n. 224. MALON x 

* We ſhould read pi/che, which fignifics a cloke or coat of {Kins, mean- 
ing the ſcabbarl. WAR BURTON. 

The old quarto reads ſcabbard. Dr. Warburton's explanation is, I 
believe, juſt, Naſh, in Pierce Pennyleſs bis Sugplication, 1 59 5, ſpeaks of 
« carman in a leather pilcbe, STEEVENS. 
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Where is my page ?—go, villain, fetch a ſurgeon. 
| [ Exit Page. 
Rom. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No, *tis not ſo deep as a well, nor ſo wide as a 
church door; but 'tis enough, 'twill ſerve: aſk for me to- 
morrow, and you ſhall find me a grave man.“ I am 
r'd, I warrant, for this world: — A plague o'both your 
ouſes !—"Zounds, a dog, a rat, a Fond o a cat, to ſcratch 
a man to death! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, that 
fights by the book of arithmetick !\—Why, the devil, came 
you between us? I was hurt under your arm. 
Rom. I thought all for the beſt. 
Mer. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, 
Or I ſhall faint. —A plague o' both your houſes! 
They have made worm's meat of me: 
J have it, and ſoundly too: Your houſes ! 
[Exeunt MexcuT1o and BENVOLIo. 
Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf ; my reputation ſtain'd 
With Tybalt's flander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinſman ;—O ſweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper ſoften'd valour's ſteel, 


Re-enter BxNnvOLIO, 


Ben, O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead; 
That gallant ſpirit hath aſpir'd the clouds, 
Which too untimely here did ſcorn the earth, 
Rom. I his day's black fate on more days doth depend 4 
This but begins the woe, others muſt end, 
Re-enter 


3 This jeſt was better in old language, than it is at preſent z Lidgate 
ſays, in his elegy upon Chaucer ; 

% My maſter Chaucer now is grave.” FARMER, 

Again in Sir Thomas Overbury's Deſcription of a Sexton, CMARAC- 
TERS, 1616: © At every churcheſtyle commonly there's an ale-houſe ; 
where let him bee found never ſoidle-pated, hee is 11 a grave drunkard.” 
| MALONE. 

* This day's unhappy deſtiny bangs over the days yet to come. There 
will yet be more miſchicf, Jon x so. | 
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Re-enter Tybalt, 


Ber, Here comes the furious Tybalt back again, 
Rom, Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio ſlain! 
Away to heaven reſpective! lenity, 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now !— 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'ſt me; for Mercutio's ſoul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company ; 
Either thou, or I, or both, muſt go with him, 
755. Thou, wretched boy, that didit conſort him here, 
Shalt with him hence, | 
Rom, This ſhall determine that. 
[ They fight; TyBALT falls, 
Ben. Romeo, away, be gone! 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt ſlain :— 
Stand not amaz'd ;*%—the prince will doom thee death, 
If thou art taken :—hence !—be gone !—away ! 
Rom, O! Iam fortune's fool!“ 
Ben, Why doſt thou ſtay ? 
[Exit Roko. 


Exter Citizens, Tc, 


1. Cit. Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? 
Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 
1. Cit. Up, fir, go with me; 
I charge thee in the prince's name. obey, 


Enter Prince, attended; Mox rag ux, CarULET, their 
Vives, and others, 


Priz, Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
; Ben, 


? Cool, conſiderate gentleneſs. ReſpeZ? formerly ſignified conſider 
ation; prudential caution, MALONZE. 

* i, e. confounded, in a ſtate of confuſion. 80 in Cymbeline ; (I am 
aa with matter.” SrEEVENs. 

I am always running in the way of evil fortune, like the fool in the 
Play. Tbeu art death's. fool, in Meaſure for Meaſure. See Dr, Warburs 
Wn 's note, JouNs0N, 
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Ben. O noble prince, I can diſcover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : 

There lies the man, flain by young Romeo, 
That flew thy kinſman, brave Mercutio. 

La. Cap. Tybalt, my couſin O my brother's child! 
Unhappy fight! ah me, the blood is ſpill'd | ' 
Of my dear kin{man!— Prince, as thou art true,“ 

For blood of ours, ſhed blood of Montague.— 
O couſin, coufin ! 

Prin, Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 

Ben, Tybalt, here ſlain, whom Romeo's hand did lay ; 
Romeo that ſpoke him fair, bade him bethink 
How nice the quarrel? was, and urg'd withal 
Your high diſpleaſure :>—All this—uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow'd— 

Could not take truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing ſteel at bold Mercutio's breaſt ; 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial ſcorn, with one hand beats e 
Cold death aſide, and with the other ſends 
It back to Iybalt, whoſe dexterity 
Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, 
Held friends ! friends, part ! and, ſwiſter than his tongue, 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 
And 'twixt them ruſhes; underneath whoſe arm 
An envious thruſt from Tybalt hit the life 
Of ſtout Mercutio, and then 'Tybal: fled ; 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 
And to't they go like lightning ; for ere I 
Could draw to part them, was ſtout Tybalt ſlain ; 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly: 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. Ne is a kinſman to the Montague, ; 

Affection makes him falſe,* he ſpeaks not true: 5 


Some 


3 As thou rt j % and upright. Jon xsoN. 

5 How flight, how unimportant, how petty. So, in the laſt act, 
«© The letter was not rice, bat full of charge, 
&« Of dear import.“ JoungsoN. 


1 See alſo Vol. VII. p. 201, n.3. MALONE, 


— 


Cr 
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Some twenty of them fought in this black ſtrife, 
And all thoſe twenty could but kill one life: 
beg for juſtice, which thou, prince, mult give; 
Lomeo flew 'Tybalt, Romeo muſt not live. 
Priz, Romeo ſlew him, he flew Mercutio; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 
Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's friend; 
His fault concludes but, what the law ſhould end, 
The life of Tybalt. 
Prin, | And, for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence: 
have an interelt in your hates* proceeding, 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding ; 
But I'll amerce you with ſo ſtrong a hue, 
That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine: 
1 will be deaf to pleading and excules ; 
Nor tears, nor prayers, ſhall purchaſe out abuſes,? 
Therefore uſe none: let Romeo hence in haite, 
Elſe, when he's found, that hour is his lait, 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will ; 


Mercy but murders, pardoning thoſe that kill. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
A Room in Capulet's Hcuſe. 
Enter JuULIeT. 


Jul. Gallop apace, you fiery- footed ſteeds, 
Towards Phœbus' manſion; ſuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weſt, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately.— 


Spread 


2 The charge of falſe hood on Benvolio, theugh produced at hazard, 
is very juſt. The author, who ſeems to intend the character cf Ben- 
vo as good, meant perhaps to ſhow, how the beſt minds, in a ſtate of 
faction and d ſcord, are detorted to criminal partiality. Jon nsoN, 

This was proba. ly deſigned as a cov: rt ſtroke at the church of Rome, 
by which the difteren: prices of murder, inceſt, and all other crimes, 
were minutely ſettled, and as hameleſsly received, STEVENS. 
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Spread thy cloſe curtain, . Rye night! 

That run-away's eyes may wink ;4 and Romeo 

Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen !— 

Lovers can ſee tg do their amorous rites 

By their own heauties : or, if love be blind, 

It beſt agrees with night, —Come, civil night,“ 

Thou ober. ſulted matron, all in black, 

And learn me how to loſe a winning match, 

Play 'd for a pair of ſtainleſs err dr 

Hood my unmann'd blood“ bating in my cheeks, 1 
it 


+ What run-aways are theſe, whoſe eyes Juliet is wiſhing to have 
ſtopt? Macbeth we may remember, makes an invocation to night 
much in the ſame ftraih : 

10 Come, ſ2eling night, 
« Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day,“ &c, 

So Juliet would have night's darkneſs obſcure the greateye of the day, 
the ſun ; whom conſidering in a poetical light as Pbæbus, drawn in bis 
car with fery freted freeds, and pirg through the heavens, ſhe very 
properly calls him, with regard to the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, the un- 
«Tay, In the like manner our poet ſpeaks of the night in Te Merchans 
of Lenice: 

% For the cloſe night doth play therun-away.” Warnur TON. 

Mr. Heath juſtly obſerves on this emendation, that the ſun is neceſ- 
farily abſent as ſoon as night begins, and that it is very unlikely that 
Juliet, who Has juſt complained of his tediouſneſs, ſhould call him a 
runaway,” MALORx. | 

The conſſruction of this paſſage, however elliptical} or perverſe, I 
believe to be as follows: 25 
0 May that run- atuayꝰs eyes wvink ! 

r 


That run-awvay*s eyct, may ( they ) Toink 

Theſe &)13; {-s are frequent in Spenſer 3 and that for h tht, is nat 
uncommon, as Dr Farmer obſerves in a note on the firſt ſcene of J. 
Wirter's Tales STEEVENS. 

That ſeems not to be the optative adverb utinam , but the pronoun %. 
Theſe lines contain no wiſh, but a reaſon for Julict's preceding with for 
the approach of cloudy night; for in ſuch a night there may be no ſtar- 
light to diſcover our ficlen pleaſures: 

& That run-eway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
: « Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of and unſeen.” 
BLAckSToN E. 
Civil is grade, decently ſolemn. Jon x so. 
Blood yet unacquainted with man. Jon x so. 
Theſe are terms of falconry, An unmanncd hawk is one mu is jon 
rought 
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With thy black mantle; till ſtrange love, grown bold,“ 
Think true love acted, imple modeſty, 

Come, night !—Come, Romeo! come, thou day in night! 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new ſnow on a raven's back. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd night, 
Give me my Romeo: and, when he ſhall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little ſtars, 

And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun.9 — 

O, have bought the manſion of a love, 

But not poſſeſs'd it; and, though I am ſold, 

Not yet enjoy'd : $6 tedlion is this day, 

As is the night before ſome feſtival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurſe, 


Enter Nuxs r, with cords, 


And ſhe brings news; and every tongue, that ſpeaks 
But Romeo's name, ſpeaks heavenly eloquence.— 
Now, nurſe, what news? What haſt thou there? the cords, * 
That Romeo bade thee fetch? 
Nurſe, Ay, ay, the cords, 
| [ T hrows them down, 


Jul. 


brought to endure company. Beting (not baiting, as it has hitherto been 
printed) is fluttering with the wings as ſtriving to fly away. 

To bod a hawk, that is, to cover its head with a hood, was an uſual 
practice, before the bird was ſuffered to fly at its quarry. MaLont. 

If the hawk flew with its head on, how could it poilibly fee the object 
of its purſuit? The bod was always taken off before the bird was 
dilmiſled, STEEvENS, | 
his is Mr. Rowe's emendation. The old copies for grown have 
grow. MaLone. 

The quarto 1599, and the folio—ufon. The line is not in the firſt 
quarto. The editor of the ſecond folio, for the ſake of the metre, 
reads—on a raven's back; and ſo, many of the modern editors, Ma LON E. 

I profeſs myſelf to be till one of this peccant fraternity. STEEVENS. 

9 Garish is gaudy, ſhowy. STEEVE NS, 
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Jul. Ah me! what news! why doſt thou wring thy hands? 
Nurſe. Ah well-a-day! he's dead, he's dead, he's dead 
e are undone, lady, we are undone !— 
Alack the day !—he's gone, be's kill'd, he's dead! 
Jul. Can heaven be fo enytous ? 
Nurſe, | Romeo can, 
Though heaven cannot: — O Romeo! Romeo !— 
Who ever would have thought it ?=-Romeo ! 
Jul. What devil art thou, that doſt torment me thus! 
This torture ſhould be roar'd in diſmal hell. 
Hath Romeo flain himſelf ? fay thou but , 
And that bare vowel / ſhall poiſon more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice ;3* 
I am not I, if there be ſuch an /; 
Or thoſe eyes ſhut, that make thee anſwer, I. 
If he be ſlain, ſay— I; or it not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal, or woe. 
Nurfe, I faw the wound, I ſaw it with mine eyes,. 
God fave the mark 13 — here on his manly breaſt ; 
A piteous corſe, a bloody pitcous corſe ; 
E. pale as aſhes, all bedawb'd in blood, 
All in gore blood I ſwoonded at the fight, 


/ 
Tut, 


The ftrange lines that follow here in the common books, are not in the 
eld edition. Poyz, 


The ſtrange lines are the ſe: 
I am not I, if there be ſuch an T, 
Or theſe eyes ſhot, that make thee anſwer I, 
If he be ſlain, fay—1; or if not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal or woe. 

Theſe lines hardly deſ-rve emendation ; yet it may be proper to o 
ſetve, that their meannefs has not placed them below the mal:ce of for- 
tune, the firſt two of them being evidently tranſpoſed 3 we fhuuld reas : 

—--—that bare vowel J ſhall poiſon more, 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice, 
Or thoſe eyes et, that make thee anſwer, I. 
Iam not l, &c. Jounson. 
I think the tranſpoſition recommended may be ſpared. The ſecond 


line is corrupted, Read ſbut inſtead of foot, and then the meaning WII. 
be ſufficiently intelligible, 


Sb, however, may be the ſame as but, STELvent. 


3 T his proverbial exclamation occurs again, with equal obſcurity, i 
Otlelia, Act I. fc. is STELEYENS. 
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ul. O break, my heart poor bankrupt, break at once! 
To priſon, eyes! ne'er look on liberty ! 

Vile earth, to earth reſign; end motion here; 
And thou and Romeo, preſs one heavy bier ! 

Nurſe, O T ybalt, 'l ybatt, the beſt friend J had! 

O courteous Tybalt! honeſt gentleman ! 
J hat ever 1 ſhould live to ſee thee dead! 

Jul. What ſtorm is this, that blows ſo contrary ? 
Is Romeo flaughter'd ? and is Tybalt dead? 

My dear-lov'd coufin, and my dearer lord? — 
"Then, dreadful trumpet, ſound the general doom! 
For who is hving it hot two are gone ? 

Nurſe, Tybalt 1s gone, and Komeo baniſhed 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is baniſhed. 

Jul. O God! did Romeo's hand ſhed Tybalt's blood? 

Nurſe. It did, it did; alas the day! it did. 

Jul. O ſerpent heart, bid with a flow'ring face!“ 

Did ever dragon keep ſo fair a cave? 
Beautiful ryrant ! fiend angelical! 
Dove-teather'd raven !5 wolviſh-ravening lamb ! 
De ſpiſed ſubſtance of divineſt ſhow ! 
Juſt oppoſite to what thou juſtly ſeem'ſt, 
damned faint, an honourable villain ! — 
O, nature! what hadit thou to do in hell, 
When thou did'ſt bower the ſpirit of a fiend 
In 
The ſame images occur in Macbeth : 

© ——]l»ck like the inn cent flower, 

«© But be the ſerpert under it.“ HENLEY. 

The gnarto 1599, and folio, read: 

Rave ous d we-feather'd raven, wolviſh-ravening lamb. 

The word rawerous, which was written probably in the manuſcript by 
m:take in the la ter part of the line, for rawering, and then ſtruck out, 
crept ſrom thence to the place where it appears. It was properly rejected 
by Mr. Th ohaid. Martore. 

This paſſage Mr. Pope has thrown out of the text, becauſe theſe 
two noble bemflichs are inharmonious: but is there no ſuch thing as 8 
clutch for a 'abouring, ha ting verſe ? 1'j] venture to refture t the poet 
a line that is in his own mode of thinking, and tru: ly worthy of him. 
R 2vinicus was blunderingly coined out of raven and raden ng; an if we 
only throw it out, we gain at once an harmonious verſe, and a proper 
contraſt of epithets, 

Dove-teather's raven! wolviſh-ray'ni g lamb! TazoBALDs. 
N 5 
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In mortal paradiſe of fuch ſweet fleſh ?— 
Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
ro _ bound ? O, 0 Rte ſhould dwell 
n ſuch a gorgeous palace 
Nurſe. n. There's no truſt, 
No faith, no honeſty in men; all perjur'd, 
All forſworn, all naught, all diſſemblers.— 
Ah, where's my man? give me ſome agua wite :— 
Theſe griefs, theſe woes, theſe ſorrows make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo ! 
Jul. Bliſter'd be thy tongue, 
For ſuch a wiſh ! he was not born to ſhame : 
Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit ; 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth, 
O, what a beaſt was I to chide at him ! 
Nurſe, Will you ſpeak well of him that kill'd your couſin ? 
Jul. Shall I ſpeak ill of him that is my huſband ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue ſhall ſmooth thy name,“ 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it ?— 
But, wherefore, villain, didſt thou kill my couſin ? 
That villain couſin would have kill'd my huſband : 
Back, fooliſh tears, back to your native ſpring ; 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
Which you, miſtaking, offer up to joy. 
My huſband lives, that Tybalt would have ſlain ; 
And Tybalt's dead, that would have ſlain my huſband : . 
All this is comfort ; Wherefore weep I then ? 
Some word there was, worſer than Tybalt's death, 
That murder'd me: I would forget it fain ; 
Bat, O! it preſſes to my memory, 
Like damned guilty deeds to ſinners' minds: 
Tybalt is dead, and Romeo baniſhed ; 
"That—dbarnifed, that one word - baniſbed, 
Hath ſlain ten thouſand Ty balts.) Tybalt's death _ 
as 


6 To ſmooth in ancient language, is to ſtroke, to careſs, to fondle, 
| STEEVENS. 
7 Hath put Tybalt out of my mind, as if out of being. JonnsoN-. 


The true meaning is,—I am more affected by Romeo's Rs 
than 
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Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 
Or,—if ſour woe delights in fellowſhip, 
And needly will be-rank'd with other griefs,- 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid—Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which modern lamentation might have mov'd ?3 
But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is baniſhed,—to ſpeak that word, 
Is father, mother, 'T'ybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All flain, all dead: - Romeo is baniſhed, — 
There is no end, no limit, meaſure, bound, 
In that word's death ; no words can that woe ſound, 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurſe ? 
Nurſe, Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corſe: 
Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 
Jul. Waſh they his wounds with tears? mine ſhall be 
ſpent, 
When * are dry, for Romeo's baniſhment. 
Take up thoſe cords :—Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 
Both you and I; for Romeo is exil'd: 
He made you for a highway to my bed; 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
Come, cords ; come, nurſe; I'll to my wedding bed; 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 
Nurſe, Hie to your chamber: I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you: I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 
Fil to him; he is hid at Laurence' cell. 
Jul. O find him! give this ring to my true knight, 


And bid him come to take his laſt farewell, [ Exeunt. 
: SCENE, 
than I ſhould be by the death of ten thouſand ſuch relations as Tybalt. 


| R1T$SON. 
That is, is worſe than the loſs of ten thouſand Tybalts. Dr. Johnſon's 


explanation cannot be right; for the paſſage itſelf ſhows that Tybalt 
was not out of her mind. M. Mason. 


© This line is left out of the later edition, I ſuppoſe becauſe the editors 
did not remember that Shakſpeare uſes modern for common, or ſlight : I 
believe it was in his time confounded in colloquial language with moderate. 


Jonnsvn, 
It means only trite, common. STEEVENS. 
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SCENE III. 


Friar Laurence's Cell, 


Pater Friar LauRENCE and ROMEO, j > 


1 Fri. Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful man; 
| Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 
Ram. Father, what news? what is the prince's doom? 
What ſorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not ? 
Fri, Too familiar 
Is my dear fon with ſuch ſour company : 
bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. 
Rom, What leſs than dooms-day is the prince's doom? 
Fri, A gentler judgement vaniſh'd from his lips, 
Not body's death, but body's baniſnment. 
Rom. Ha! baniſhment ? be merciful, ſay—death : 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death: do not ſay—baniſhment, 
Fri. Hence from Verona art thou baniſhed : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide, 
Rom, There is no world without Verona walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itſelf, 
Hence-haniſhed is baniſh'd from the world, 
And world's exile is death: then baniſhment 
Is death miſ-term'd ; calling death—baniſhment, 
Thou cut'ſt my head off with a golden axe, 
And ſmil'ſt upon the ſtroke that murders me. 
Fri. O deadly fin! O rude unthankfulneſs! 
Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath ruſh'd afide the law, 
And turn'd that black word death to baniſhment : 
This is dear mercy,? and thou ſee'ſt it not. 
Rom, Tis torture, and not mercy ; heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives ; and every cat, and dog, 


And 


* FA , * 7 * ax 4 
__ * 3 


The earlieſt copy reads This is mere mercy. Matoxx. 


Mere mercy, in ancient language, ſignifies abſolute Mercy. | 4 
| STEEVENtC: 
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And little mouſe, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 
But Romeo may not. More validity, 
More honourable ſtate, more courtſhip * lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo: they may ſeize 
On the white wonder of dear juliet's hand, 
And ſteal immortal blefling from her lip; 
Who, even in pure and veſtal modefty, 
Still bluſh, as thinking their own kiſſes fin ; 
But Romeo may not; he is baniſhed ; 
Flies may do this, when I from this muſt fly ; 
They are free men, but J am baniſhed 
And fay'ſ thou yet, that exile is not death? 
Hadſt thou no poiſon mix'd, no ſharp-ground knife, 
No ſudden mean of death, though ne'er ſo mean, 
But—baniſhed—to kill me; baniſhed ? 
O friar, the damned uſe that word in hell; 
Howlings attend it: How haſt thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 
A ſin- abſolver, and my friend profeſs'd, 
To mangle me with that word—baniſhment ? 
Fri, Thou fond mad man, hear me but ſpeak a word, 
Rom. O, thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment. 
Fri, I'll give thee armour to keep off that word 
Adverlity's ſweet milk, philoſophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art banithed, 
Rom, Yet baniſhed ?-—Hang up pluloſophy ! 
Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom; 
It helps not, jit prevails not, talk no more. 
Fri. O, then I ſee that madmen have no ears, 
Rom, How fhould they, when that wiſe men have no 
eyes? 


72 
5. 
* 


Fri. 

Validity ſeems here to mean worth or dignity: and courtfh;p the ſtate of 
2 courtier permitted to approach the higheſt pre ſence. Joaxsox. 

Validity is employed to ſignify v9rtb or value, in the firſt ſcene of King 
Lear. STEEVENS. 

By courtſhip, the author ſ-ems rather to have meant, the ſtate of Fl 
lover; that dalliance, in which he who courts or woees a lady is ſonetimes 
indalged, MatoNngz. 
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Fri, Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate, 
Rom, Thou can'ſt not ſpeak of what thou doſt not feel; 
Wert thou as young as J, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me baniſhed, 
Then might'f thou ſpeak, then might'ſt thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 
Fri, Ariſe; one knocks; good Romeo, hide thyſelf, 
TE [ Knocking within. 
Rom. Not I; unleſs the breath of heart-fick groans, 
Miſt-like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
[ Knocking. 
Fri. Hark, how they knock Who's there ?—Romeo, 
ariſe ; 
Thou wilt be taken :—Stay a while: ſtand up; 
| Knocking, 
Run to my ſtudy :—By and by ;:—God's will! 
What wiltulneſs is this ?—I come, I come. [ Knocking. 
Who knocks ſo hard? whence come you? what's your will? 
Nurſe. within. | Let me come in, and you ſhall know 
my errand ; | 
J come from lady Juliet. 


Fri, Welcome then, 


Euter Nurſe. 


Nusſe. O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 

Where is my lady's lord, where's Romeo? | 
Fri, There. on the ground, with his own tears made drunk, 
Nurſe. O, he is even in my miſtreſs' caſe, 


Juſt in her caſe! 
Fri. O woeful ſympathy! 
Piteous predicament !3 | | 
Narſe, Even ſo lies ſhe, 


Blubbering. 


3 The old copies give theſe words to the Nurſe. One may wonder the 
editors did not ſee that ſuch language muſt neceflarily belong to the 
Friar. FARMER. 


Dr. Farmer's emendation may juſtly claim that place in the text to 
Which I have now advanced it. STEEVENS, 
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Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering ;— 

Stand up, ſtand up! ſtand, an you hea man ; 

For Tuliet's ſake, for her ſake, riſe and ſtand ; 

Why ſhould you fall into ſo deep an O ? 
Rom. Nurle! 
Nurſe. Ah fir! ah fir!—Well, death's the end of all, 
Rom. Spak'ſt thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 

Doth ſhe not think me an old murderer, 

Now I have ftain'd the childhood of our joy 

With blood remov'd but little from her own ? 

Where is ſhe ? and how doth ſhe ? and what ſays 

My conceal'd lady to our cancell'd love?“ . 
Nurſe. O, ſhe ſays nothing, fir, but weeps and weeps; 

And now falls on her bed; and then tarts up, 

And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, . 

And then down falls again. 
Rom, As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murder her; as that name's curſed hand 

Murder'd her kinſman.-—O tell me, friar, tell me, 

In what vile part of this anatomy _ 

Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may ſack 

The hateful manſion, [ drawing his award. 
Fri, | Hold thy defperate hand: 

Art thou a man? thy form cries out, thou art; 

Thy tears are womaniſh ; thy wild acts denote 

The unreaſonable fury of a beaſt : 

Unſeemly woman, in a ſeeming man! 

Or ill-beſeeming beaſt, in ſeeming both! - 

hog 


4 The folio reads canceal d love, JonNnsoN. 

The quarto, cancell'd love, SrEEZVENs. 

The epithet concealed is to be underſtood, not of the perſon, but of the 
condition of the lady. So that the ſenſe is, my lady whoſe being ſo, 
together with our marriage which made her ſo, is concealed from the world. 

HegeATHe 

5 Thou art a beaſt of ill qualities, under the appearance beth of a woman and 
4 man, ESA 

A perſon who ſeemed both man and woman, would be a monſter; and of 


courſe an ill-beſceming beaſt, This is all the friar meant to expreſs, 
Masod. 
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Thou haſt amaz'd me : by my holy order, 

I thought thy diſpoſition better temper'd. 

Hait thou ſlain 'Tybalt ? wilt thou flay thyſelf ? 
And flay thy lady too that lives in thee, 

By doing damned h te upon thyſel' ? 

Why rail'ſt thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth? 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once would'ſt loſe, 
Fie, fie! thou ſham'ſ thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an uſurer, abound'it in all, 

And uleſt none in that true uſe indeed, 

Which ſhould bedeck the ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy n6ble ſhape is but a form of wax, 

Digreſſing from the valour of a man: 

Thy dear love, ſworn, but hollow perjury, 
Killing that love which thou haſt vow'd to cherihh ; 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſ-ſhapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a ſkill-leſs ſoldier's flaſk, 5 

Is ſet on fire by thine own ignorance, 

And thou diſmember'd with thine own defence.“ 
What, rouſe thee, man! thy Juliet is alive, 

For whoſe dear ſake thou waſt but lately dead; 
There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou ſlew'ſt Ty balt; there art thou happy too: 
The law, that threaten'd death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile; there art thou happy : 

A pack of bleſſings lights upon thy back; 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 

But, like a mis-behav'd and ſullen wench, 

Thou pout'it upon thy fortune and thy love: 


S To underſtand the force of this allu ſion, it ſhould be remembered that 
the ancient Enslifh foldi-rs, uſing match. locks, inſtead of locks with flirts 
as at preſent, were obliged to carry a lighted match hanging at their veite, 
very near the wooden flaſk in which they kept their powder, 

STEEVENS. 

6 And thou torn to pieces with thy own weapons. JonxsoN. 

7 Thus the firſt quarto. In the ſubſe quent quartos and the follo 709 is 
emitted, MATL ONE. 
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Take heed, take heed, for ſuch die miſerable, 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 
Aſcend her chamber, hence and com fort her; 
But, look, thou ſtay not till the watch be ſet, 
For then thou canſt not paſs to Mantua; 
Where thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thouſand times more joy 
Than thou went'ſt forth in lamentation.— 
Go before, nurſe ; commend me to thy lady 
And bid her haſten all the houſe to bed, 
Which heavy ſorrow makes them apt unto ; 
Romeo is coming. 
Narſe, O Lord, I could have ſtaid here all the night z 
To hear good counſe!: O, what learning is! — 
My lord, I'll tell my lady you will come. 
Rom, Do fo, and bid my ſweet prepare to chide. 
Nurſe. Here, fir, a ring ſhe bid me give you, ſir: 
Hie you, make haſte, for it grows very late, 
[Exit Nurſe, 
Rom, How well my comfort is reviv'd by this! 
Fri. Go hence: Good night; and here ſtands all your 
ſtate ;3 
Either be gone before the watch be ſet, 
Or by the en of day diſguis'd from hence: 


S0yourn in Mantua; I'll find out your man, 


And he ſhall fignify from time to time 
Kvery good hap to you, that chances here: 
Give me thy hand; tis late: farewell; good night, 
Rim, But that a joy paſt joy calls out on me, 
It were a grief, ſo beef to part with thee ; 
Farewell. [ Exeunts 


It ſhould not be concealed, that the reading of the ſecond felis correſponds 
with that of the fir quarts : 
— — there art thou happy . STEEVENS. | 
The word is omitted in all the intermediate editions; a ſufficient 
proof that the emendations of that folio are not always the reſult of ge- 
rance or caprice. R1iTSON. 


The whole of your fortune depends on this. Jon x so. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
A Room in Capulet's Houſe. 


Enter, CArurzr, Lady CaruLler, and Parts, 


Cap. Things have fallen out, fir, ſo unluckily, 
That we have not had time to move our daughter: 
Look you ſhe lov'd her kinſman Tybalt dearly, 
And ſo did I ;— Well, we were born to die, — 
*Tis very late, ſhe'll not come down to-night : 
I promiſe you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago, 
Par, Theſe times of woe afford no time to woo : 
Madam, good night: commend me to your daughter, 
La. Cap. I will, and know her mind early to-morrow z 
To- night ſhe's mew'd up?® to her heavineſs. 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a defperate3 tender 
Of my child's love: I think, ſhe will be rul'd 
In all reſpects by me; nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 
Acquaint her here of my ſon Paris love; 
And bid her, mark you me, on wedneſday next, 
But, ſoft; What day is this ? 
Par, Monday, my lord. 
Cap. Monday? ha! ha! Welt, wedneſday is too ſoon, 
O' thurſday let it be ;-O'thurſday, tell her, 
She ſhall be married to this noble ear! ; — 
Will you be ready? do you like this haſte? 
| We'll 
9 Some few unneceſſary verſes are omitted in this ſcene according to 
the oldeſt editions. Pop x. 

Mr. Pope means, as appears from his edi jon, that he has followed the 
old-ſt copy, and omitted ſome unnꝭceſſary verſes which are not found there, 
but inſerted in the «nlarged copy of this play. But he has expreſſed 
himſ If ſo looſely, as to have been miſund-ritood by Mr. Steevens. In 
the text theſe wmecary verſes, as Mr. Pope calls them, are preſerved, 
conformably ts the enlarged copy of 1599. MALON E. 

2 This is a phraſe from falconry. A mew was a place of confinement 
for hawks. STEEVENSs. 
3 Deſperate means only bold, adventurous, as if he had faid in the vulgar 


phraſe, L will ſpeak a bold word, and venture 29 promiſe you my daughter, 
| Jon NSON. 


— 
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We'll keep no great-ado ;—a friend, or two ;— 

For hark you, Tybalt being ſlain ſo late, 

It may be thought we held kim careleſsly, 

Being our kinſman, if we revel much: 

Therefore we'll have ſome half a dozen friends, 

And there an end, But what fay you to thurſday ? 
Par, My lord, I would that thurſday were to-morrow, 
Cap. Well, get you gone: O' thurſday be it then ;— 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, againſt this wedding-day.— 

Farewell, my lord. Light to my chamber, ho! 

Afore me, it is ſo very late, that we 

May call it early by and by: - Good night, [ Exennt. 


SCENE V. 
Juliet's Chamber, 4 


| Enter Romeo and JULIET, 
Jul. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 


It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 


That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree ;5 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rem, It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale ; look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain tops z 
I muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 

Jul. Von light is not day-light, I know it, I: 
It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 


And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore 

+ The ſtage direction in the firſt edition is Enter Romeo and Juliet, 
at a windyw. In the ſecond quarto, Euter Rimes and Falict, alot 
They appeared probably in the balcony which was erected on the old 
Engliſh ſtage, See the Account of the Arcient Theatres, MALON E. 
This is not mereiy a poetical ſuppoſition, It is obſerve d of the night- 
ingale, that, if undiſturbed, ſhe fits and ſings upon the ſame tree for many 
Weeks together. STEEVENS. 
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Therefore ſtay yet, thou need'ft not to be gone. 
Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death; 
I am content, ſo thou wilt have it ſo, 
I'll fay, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
*Tis but the pale reflex® of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that 1s not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven ſo high above our heads: 
J have more care to ſtay, than will to go; — 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it ſo, 
How is't, my ſoul? let's talk, it is not day, 
Jul. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps, 
Some ſay, the lark makes ſweet diviſion; 
This doth not fo, for ſhe divideth us: 
Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now 1 would they had chang'd voices too 19 


Since 


© The appearance of a cloud oppoſ-d to the moon. Jonnton, 
7 Would it not be better thus, I bade merenvl[ ta flay, than 3 to ge 
OHNSON, 
Care was frequently uſed in Shakſpeare's age for inclination. 
MALONEs 

3 Divifen ſeems to have been the technical phraſe for the pauſes or 
parts of a muſical compoſi tion. | 

To ran @ diviſion, is alſo a muſical term. STEEVENS. 

9 I wiſh the la k and tod bad changed voices; for then the noiſe which 
J hear would be that of the toad, not of the lark; it would conſequently be 
evening, at which time the toad croaks; not morning, when the lark 
fings; and we ſhould not be under the neceſſity of ſ-pa. ation. A. C. 

If the toad and lark had chang'd voices, the unnatural croak of the latter 
would have been no indication of the appearance of day, and conſ- quently 
no fignal for her lover's departure. This is apparently the aim and pur- 
poſe of Juliet's wiſh. HEATH, 

The toad having very fine eyes, and the lark very ugly ones, was the 
occaſion of a common ſaying amongſt the people, that the road and lark bad 
changed eyes. Tothis the ſpeaker alludes. WarBURTON. 

This tradition of the toad and lark I have heard expreſſed in a ruſtick 
rhyme { 

6 — To heav'n I'd fly, 


4 But that the toad beguii'd me of mine eye.“ Joux sex, 
Nead chang'd eyes, M. Maso. 


to u 
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Since arm from arm? that voice doth us affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day.“ 
O, now be gone; more light and light it grows, 
Rom, More light and light ?—more dark and dark our 
WOCSs 


Enter Nuxksx. 
Nurſe. Madam. 
Jul. Nurſe? | 
Nurfe. Your lady mother's coming to your chamber: 
The day is broke; be wary, look about. [Exit Nurſe, 
Jul. T hen, window, let day in, and let life out. 
Rom. Farewell, farewell! one kiſs, and 1'1! deſcend, 
[ ROMEO deſcends. 
Jul. Art thou gone ſo? my love! my lord! my friend! 
J muſt hear from thee every day i' the hour, 
For in a minute there are many days: 
O! by this count I ſhall be much in years, 
Ere J again behold my Romeo. 
Rom, Farewell; I will omit no opportunity 


That may convey my greetings, love, to thee, 


Jul. O, think'ſt thou, we ſhall ever meet again? 
Rom, I doubt it not; and all theſe woes ſhall ſerve 
For ſweet diſcourſes in our time to come, 
Jul. O God! I have an 1ill-divining foul :4 
Methinks, 
2 Theſe two lines are omitted in the modern editions, and do not de- 
ſerve to be replaced, but as they may ſhow the danger of critical temerity. 
Dr. Warburton's change of I would to I wvct was ſpecious enough, yet it 
is evid-ntly erroneous. The ſenſe is this: The lark, they ſay, has loft 
ber eyes to the tiad, and now | would the taad bad ber voice too, fince ſhe uſes 
it to the dilturbarce of lowers. Jon x SON. 
3 '] he hunts up was the name of the tune anciently played to wake the 
hunters. and collect them together. STEEVENS. | 
Puttenham in his Art of Engliſh Poeſy, 1589, ſpeaking of one Gray, 
ſays, (c what good eſtimation did he grow into with king Henry [the 
Eighth] and afterwards with the duke of Somerſet protectour, for making 
certaine merry ballads, whereof one chiefly was The Hunte is up, the bunte 
is up.”  RiTsn. x 
A buntſup alſo ſignified a morning ſong to a new-married woman, the 
day after her marriage, and is certainly uſed here in that ſenſe, See 
Cotgrave's Dictionary, in v. Reil. MALON E. 
7 This miſerable preſcience of futurity I have always regarded as a cir» 
| cumſtance 
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Methinks, I ſee thee, now thou art below, 
As one deads in the bottom of a tomb: 
Either my eyeſight fails, or thou look'ſt pale. 
Rom, And truſt me, love, in my eye ſo do you : 
Dry ſorrow drinks our blood.“ Adieu! adieu! 
[Exit Romeo. 
Jul. O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle: 
If thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him. . 
That is renown'd for faith ?7 Be fickle, fortune; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
Put ſend him back. 
La, Cap. [within.] Ho, daughter! are you up ? 
Jul. Who is't that calls? is it my lady mother? 
Is ſhe not down ſo late, or up fo early ?8 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her hither 79 


Enter Lady Cap ulzr. 


La. Cap, Why, how now, Juliet? 
Jul. Madam, I am not well. 
La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your couſin's death? 
What, wilt thou waſh him from his grave with tears ? 
An 


cumſtance particularly beautiful, The fame kind of warning from the 
mind, Romeo ſeems to have been conſcious of, on his going to the en- 
tertainment at the houſe of Capulet ; 

60 my mind miſgives, | 

% Some conſequence yet hanging in the ſtars, 

«« Shall bitterly begin his feartu! date 

« From this night's revels.” STxzEvE xs. 

5 So in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

« The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed; 

« And fear doth teach it divination ; 

« ] propbecy thy death.” MALON E. 

6 This is an alluſion to the proverb“ Sorrow's dry.“ STExvENs. 

He is accounting for their paleneſs. It was an ancient notion that ſorrow 
conſumed the blood, and ſhortened life, Hence ig the third part of Xing 
Henry VI. we have -( blood-ſucking fighs.”” MALON E. 

7 This Romeo, ſo rencwon'd for faith, was but the day be fore dying for 
love of another woman: yet this is natural. Romeo was the darling object 
of Juliet's love, and Romeo was, of courſe, to have every excellence. 

M. MasoN. 

3 Js ſhe not laid down in her bed at ſo late an hour as this? or rather 
is the riſen from bed at ſo early an hour of the morn? MaLonsg, 
9 Precurcs for brings, WARBURTON, 
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An if thou could'ſt, thou could'ſt not make him live; 
Therefore, have done: Some grief ſhows much of love; 
But much of grief ſhows ſtill ſome want of wit. 

Jul. Yet let me weep for ſuch a feeling loſs. 

La. Cap. So ſhall you feel the loſs, but not the friend 
Which you weep for. 

Jul. Feeling ſo the loſs, 

I cannot chooſe but ever weep the friend, 

La. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep'ſt not ſo much for his death, 
As that the villain lives which ſlaughter'd him. 

Jul. What villain, madam ? 

Loc Caps: - ; That ſame villain, Romeo, 

Jul. Villain and he are many miles aſunder. 

God pardon him! I do, with all my heart; 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 

La. Cap. That is, becauſe the trattor murderer lives, 

Jul. Ay, madam, from? the reach of theſe my hands, 
Would, none but I might venge my couſin's death! 

La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not: 
Then weep no more. I'll ſend to one in Mantua,— 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, 

That ſhall beſtow on him fo ſure a draught 3 
That he ſhall ſoon keep T'ybalt company: 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be ſatisfied. 

Jul. Indeed, I never ſhall be ſatisfied 
With Romeo, till [ behold him dead 
Is my poor heart fo for a kinſman vex' d:. 

Madam if you could find out but a man 

To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo ſhould, upon receipt thereof, 
Soon ſleep in quiet, —O, how my heart abhors 


To 
> Juliet's equivacations are rather too artful for a mind diſturbed by the 
Joſs of a new lover. Jonxs0n. 

Some of the old copies read: 

Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſtomed dram, STzxvENs.. 

In vulgar language, Shall give him a dram which he is not uſed to. 
Though I have, if I miſtake not, obſerved, that in old books «naccufiomet 
ſignifles wonderful, porverful, efficacious, Jon x So. 

I believe Dr. Johnſon's fick explanation is the true one. Barnaby. 
Googe, in his Cupid» Conquered, 1563, uſes wnacquainted in the fame 


5 E ſenſe. STEEvENS., 3 
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To hear him nam'd,—and cannot come to him. 
To wreak the love I bore my couſin Tybalt 
Upon his body that hath ſlaughter'd him! 
La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I'll find ſuch a max, 
But now I'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Jul. And joy comes well in ſuch a needful time: 
What are they, I beſeech your ladyſhip ? 
La. Cap. Well, well, thou haſt a careful father, child; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heavineſs, 
Hath ſorted out a ſudden day of joy, 
That thou expect'ſt not, nor I look'd not for. 
Jul. Madam, in happy time, what day is that? 
La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next thurſday morn, 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris,“ at ſaint Peter's church, 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 
Jul. Now, by ſaint Peter's church, and Peter too, 
He ſhall not make me there a joyful bride, 
T wonder at this haſte; that I muſt wed 
Ere lie, that ſhould be huſband, comes to wos. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
Iwill not marry yet; and, when I do, I ſwear, 
It ſhall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 
Rather than Patris: Theſe are news indeed! 
La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him ſo yourſeli 
And ſce how he will take it at your hands, | 


Enter CAPULET aud Nurſe, 


Cap. When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle dew $ 


But for the ſunſet of my brother's ſon, 
| ſt 

3 A la bonne beure. This phraſe was interjected, when the -hearer was 
not quite ſo well pleaſed as the ſpeaker. JoxnsoNn. 
Alt is remarked, that «© Paris, though in one place called Earl, is m 
commonly tiled the Countie in this play. Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
preferred, for ſome reaſon or other, the Italian Comte to our Count t per- 
haps he took it from the old Engliſh novel, from which he is ſaid to hay- 
taken his plot.” - He certainly did ſo: Paris is there firſt filed a py 
Earle, and afterwards Counte, Cuntee, and County 5 according to the un- 
ſettled orthography of the time. The word however is frequently mes 
with in other writers; particularly in Fairfax. FARMER, 

5 Thus the undated quarto. The quarto 1599, and the folio, re:c— 
Che earth doth drizzle dew. The line is not in the original copy, 


3 
4148 
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It rains downright.— i 
How now? a conduit, girl“? what, ſtill in tears? 
Evermore ſhowering ? In one little body 
Thou counterfeit'ſt a bark, a ſea, a wind: 
For {till thy eyes, which I may call the ſea, 
Do ebb and flow with tears? the bark thy bodyts, 
Sailing in this ſalt flood; the winds, thy ſighs; 
Who,—raging with thy tears, and they with them,— 
Without a ſudden calm, will overſet 
Thy tempeſt-toſſed body, — How now, wife? 
Have you deliver'd to her our decree ? 

La. Cap. Ay, fir ; but ſhe will none, ſhe gives you thanks, 
I would, the fool were married to her prave ! 

Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wile, 
Howl will ſhe none? doth ſhe not give us thanks 
Is ſhe not proud ? doth ſhe not count her bleſo'd, 
Unworthy as ſhe is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jul. Not proud, you have; but thaaktul, that you have: 
Proud can I never be of what I hate, 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 


Cap. How now | how now, chop-logick !“ What 1: 


$+this ? 
Proud 

The reading of the quarto 1599 and the folio is philoſophicilly true 
and perhaps ought to be preferred, Dew undoubtedly riſes from the earth 
in conſequence of the action of the heat of the ſun on its moiſt ſurface, 
Thoſe vapours which rife from the earth in the courſe f the day, are 
evaporated by the warmth of the a'r as ſoon as they ariſe; out thoſe which 
riſe after ſun-ſet, form themſelves into drops, or rather into that fog or 
miſt which is termed dew. 

Though, with the modern editors, I have followed the undated qu orto, 
and printed—the air doth drizzle dew, I ſuſpected when this note was 
Written, that earth was the poet's word, and a line in The Rape of Lucrcce 
firongly ſupports that reading: 

„But as the earth duth veep, the ſun bring ſet,—.” MaLonx, 

That Shakſpexre thought it was the air and not the earth that drizz.cd 
dew, is evident from other paſſages. So in King Jen: 

Before the dew of evening fall” RITSOR. 

© Conduits in the form of human figures, it has been already obſcry.d, 
were common in Shakſpeare's time. MaLoxe. 

7 This term, which hitherto has been divided into two words; I have 


given as one, it being, as I learn from The xxivii orders of Knaves, bl. l. 
no date, a nick- name. 


. © Choplop3k is he that whan his mayſter rebuketh his ſ-rvaunt for his 
defiwtes, he will 


Vor, VIII. 


gyve hym xx word-s for one. SrEEV EAS. 
N 
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Proud, —and, I thank you,—and, I thank you not ;j— 
And yet not proud ;—Mittreſs minion, you, 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But ſettle your fine joints 'gainſt thurſday next, 
To go with Paris to ſaint Peter's church, 
Or Iwill drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Out, you green-ſickneſs carrion ! out, you baggage ! 
You tallow tace 15 

La. Cap. Fie, fie! what are you mad ? 

Jul. Good father, I beſeech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to ſpeak a word, 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! diſobedient wretch ! 
tell thee what,—get thee to church o'thurſday, 
Or never after look me in the face: 
Speak not, reply not, do not anſwer me; 
My fingers itch.—Wife, we ſcarce thought us bleſs'd, 
'That God had ſent us but this only child ; 
But now | ſee this one is one too much, 


And that we have a curſe in having her: 


Out on her, hilding ! 


Nurſe. God in heaven bleſs her! — 
You are to. blame, my lord, to rate her ſo. 
Cap. And why, my lady wiſdom ? hold your tongue, 
Good prudence ; ſmatter with your goſlips, go. 

Nurſe. I ipeak no treaſon. 


Cap. O, God ye good den! 
Nurſe, May not one ſpeak ? 
Cap. 


Peace, you mumbling fool | 
Utter your gravity o'er a goſſip's bowl, 
For here we need it not, 


La. Cap. You are too hot. 
Cap, God's bread! it makes me mad: Day, night, late, 
early, | 


At 


B Such was the indelicacy of the age of Shakſpeare, that authors were 
not contented only to employ theſe terms of abuie in their own ortzi:al 
perfor-nances, but even felt no reluctance to introduce them in their vcr- 
fions of the moſt chaſte and elegant of the Greek or Roman Poets. 
Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of Virgi in 1582, makes Dido cal Abneas—— 
b:dgebrat, cullion, and tar-breech, in the courſe of one ſpeech. 

STEEVEN+S: 
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At home, abroad, alone, in company, 
Waking, or ſleeping, ſtill my care hath been 
To have her match'd : and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage, 
Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 
Stuff'd (as they ſay,) with honourable parts, 
Proportion'd as one's heart could with a man, — 
And then to have a wretched puling tool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer—1'll nat awed, I cannat love, 
J am los young, I pray ven, pardon mne; 
But, an you will not wed, I'll pardon you: 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me; 
Look to't, think on't, I do not uſe to jeſt, 
Thurſday is near; lay hand on heart, advite-: 
An you be mine, I'll give you to my friend; 
An you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, die i' the ſtreets, 
For, by my ſoul, I'll ne'er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what 1s mine ſhall never do thee good : 
Truſt to't, bethink you, I'll not be forſworn. [ Exit, 
Jul. Is there no pity ſitting in the clouds, 
That ſees into the bottom of my grief? 
O, ſweet my mother, caſt me not away! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Ty balt lies. 
La, Cap, Talk not to me, for I'll not ſpeak a word. 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee, | Exit, 
Jul. O God -O nurſe! how ſhall this be prevented! 
My huſband is on carth, my faith in heaven; 
How ſhall that faith return again to carth, 
Unleſs that huſband ſend it me from heaven 
By leaving earth comfort me, counſel me. 
Alack, alack, that heaven ſhould practiſe ſtratagems 
Upon fo ſoit a ſubject as myſelf l— | 
What ſay'tt thou? haſt thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurſe, 
Nurſe, *Faith, here tis: Romeo 
Is baniſhed ; and all the world to nothing, 
I bat he dares ne'er come back to challenge you; 
| iy Or, 
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Or, if he do, it needs mult be by ſtealth. 
'Then, ſince the caſe ſo ſtands as now it doth, 
I think it belt you married with the county. o 
O, he's a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo's a diſhclout to him; an eagle, madam, 
Hath not ſo green, ſo quick, ſo fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. Beſhrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this ſecond match, 
For it excels your firſt ; or if it did not, 
Your firſt is dead ; or *twere as good he were, 
As living here? and you no ule of him, 

Jul. Speakeſt thou from thy heart? 


Nurſe. | From my ſoul too; 
Or elſe beſhrew them both, 

Jul. Amen! 

Nuvi, To what #3 


Jul. Well, thou haſt comforted me marvellous much, 
Goin; and tell my lady I am gone, 
Having diſpleas d my father, to Laurence” cell, 
Jo make conſeſſion, and to be abſoly'd. 
Nurſe. Marry, Iwill; and this is wiſely done. [ Exit, 
Jul. Ancient damnation ; O moſt wicked fiend ! 
It is more ſin—to wiſh me thus forſworn, 
Or to diſpraiſe my lord with that ſame tongue 
Which ſhe hath prais'd him with above compare 
So many thouſand times ? Go, counſellor ; 
Thou 


9 The character of the nurſe exhibits a juſt picture of thoſe whoſe 
actions have no princ'ples for their foundation, She has been unfaithful 
to the truſt repoſed in her by Capulet, and is ready to embrace any expe- 
dient that offers, to avert the conſequences ot her firſt infidelity. 

STEEVENS. 

This picture, however, is not an original. In The Tragical II ftory of 
Romeus and Juliet 1562, the nurſe exhibits the ſame readineſs to ac- 
commodate herſelf to the preſent conjuncture. MALoxNE. _ 

Sir John Vanbrugh, in the Relapſe, has copied in this reſpect the 
character of his nurſe: from Shakſpcare. BLASC STONE. 

2 Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, as living hence, that is, at a diſtance, ' 
in baniſnment; but Here may ſignify, in this wworld. 

3 The ſyllable—To, which is wanting towards the meaſure, I have 
ventured to ſupply. When Juliet ſays—- Amen! the Nurſe might na- 
turally aſk her to which of the foregoing ſentiments ſo ſolemn a formu- 
tary wes ſubjoined. STEEVENS. 
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Thou and my boſom henceforth ſhall be twain, — 
I'll to the friar, to know his remedy ; 
If all elſe fail, my ſelf have power to die. Exit. 


AU . ner 
Friar Laurence's Cell. 


Enter Friar LAURENCE ond PARIS. 


Fri. On thurſday, fir? the time is very ſhort. 
Par. My father Capulet will have it ſo; 
And I am nothing flow, to ſlack his hafte.“ 
Fri, You ſay, you do not know the lady's mind; 
Uneven is the courſe, I like it not. 
Par. Immoderately ſne weeps for Tybalt's death, 
And therefore have I little talk'd of love; 
For Venus ſmiles not in a houſe of tears, 
Now, fir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That ſhe doth give her forrow ſo much ſway ; 
And, in his wiſdom, haſtes our marriage, 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, 
+ His haſte ſhall not be abated by my ſlowneſs. It might be read: | 
And I am nothing flow to back his hate: 
that is, Iam diligent to abet and enforce his haſte, JonunsoN. 
Slack was certainly the author's word, for, in the firit edition the line 
Tas 


© And JI am nothing ſlack to ſlow his haſte,” 
Back could not have ſtood there, 

If this kind of phraſeology be juſtifiable, it can be juſtified only by 
ſuppoſing the meaning to be, there is notbi g of flowne's in me, to induce me 
te ſlacken or abate bis baſte. The meaning of Par's is very clear; be 
does not wiſh to reſtrain Capulet, or to de ay his own marriage; but the 
words which the poet has given him, import the reverſe of this, and 
ſeem rather to mean, I am not backward in reſtraining bis baſte; 1 endea- 
vour to retard him as much as I can. Dr. Johnſon ſaw the impropriety of 
this expreſſion, and that his interpretation extorted a meaning from the 
words, which they do not at firſt preſent ; and hence his propoſed al-- 
teration; but our author muſt anſwer for his own peculiarities. 


Marlon E. 
N 3. 
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Which, too much minded by herſelf alone, 
May be put from her by ſociety: 

ow do you know the reaſon of this haſte, 

Fri, I would I knew not why it ſhould be flow'd, Aide. 
Look, fir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 


Euter JuLiꝝr. 


Far. Happily met, my lady, and my wife! 
Jul. That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 
Par, That may be, muſt be, love, on thurſday next, 
Jul. What muſt be ſhall be. 
ii. | That's a certain text. 
Par. Come you to make confeſſion to this father? 
Jul. To anſwer that, were to confeſs to you, 
Par. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 
Jul. I will confeſs to you, that 1 love him. 
Par. So will vov, I am ſure, that you love me. 
Jul. If I do ſo, it will be of more price, 
Being ſpoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Par. Poor foul, thy face is much abus'd with teats, 
Jul. The tears have got ſmall victory by that; 
For it was bad enough, beſore their ſpite. 
Par, Thou wrong'ſt it, more than tears, with that report. 
Jul. That is no {lander, fir, that is a truth; 
And what I ſpake, I ſpake it to my face. 
Par. Thy face is mine, and thou haſt ſlander'd it, 
Jul. It may be ſo, for it is not mine own, — 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now ; 
Or ſhall come to you at evening maſs ? 5 
Fri. My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter now: 
My lord, we muſt entreat the time alone, 
Par. God ſhield, I ſhould diſturb devotion !—- 
ns on thurſday early will I rouſe you ; 
ill then adieu! and keep this holy kiſs, [Exit PARIS, 
Jul. O, ſhut the door! and when thou haſt done ſo, 
Come weep with me; Paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt help! . 
Its 
5 Tuliet means weſpers. There is no ſuch thing as evening maſs 3 wh ici 
our author muſt necefiarily have known, if, as there is lome reaſon ** 
believe, he had bern bred a Papit, R1iTtSox, 
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Fri. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
It ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits: 
I hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogue tt, 
On thurſday next be married to this county, 

Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'ſt of this, 
Unleſs thou tell me how I may prevent it: 
If, in thy wiſdom thou canſt give no help, 
Do thou but call my reſolution wiſe, 
And with this knife I'll help it preſently, 
God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo {cal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed,“ 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall flay them both : 
Therefore, out of thy long- experienc'd time, 
Give me ſome preſent counſel? or, behold, 
"Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire;7 arbitrating that 
Which the commiſtion® of thy years and art 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 
Be not ſo long to ſpeak ; I long to die, 
If what thou ſpeak'ſt ſpeak not of remedy. 

Fri. Hold, daughter; I do ſpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as deſperate an execution 
As that 1s deſperate which we would prevent, 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
'Thou haſt the ſtrength of will to ſlay thyſelf ; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this ſhame, 


That 


© The ſeals of deeds in our authour's time were not imprefled on the 
parchment itſelf on which the deed was written, but were appended on 
diſtinct flips or lab Is affixed to the deed. Hence in Kms Richard II. the 
duke of York ducovers a covenant which his ſon the duke of Aumerle 
had entered into by the depending ſeal : 
« What ſeal is that, which bangs wichout thy boſom?“ 
MALON E. 


7 That is, this knife ſhall decide the ſtruggle between me and my dis- 
treties. Jon NSON. 


8 Commiſion is tor authority or foꝛber. Jon N Sox. 
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That cop'ſt with death himſelf to ſcape from it; 
And, if thou dar'ſt, I'll give thee remedy, 


Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 
Or walk in thievith ways; or bid me lurk 


Where ſerpents are; chain me? with roaring bears; 

Or hut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 

O'er. cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

With recky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſculls; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave, * 

And hide me wich a dead man in his ſhroud ; 

Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble; 


And 


2 Or walk in th ieviſh ways, or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents ate; chain me with roaring bears, 
Or hide me nightly, &c. 
It is thus the editions very. Por E. 

My edition has the words which Mr. Pope has omitted; but the old 

copy ſeems in this place preferable ; only perhaps we might better read, 
Where ſawage bears and roaring lions roam. "prin: 

I have inſerted the lines which Mr. Pope omitted; for which I muſt 
offer this ſhort apology : in the lines rejected by him we meet with three 
diſtinct ideas, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to excite terror in a woman, for 
one that is to be found in the others. The lines now omitted are theſe: 

Or chain me to ſome ſte-py mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and ſavage lions roam 
Or ſhut me — . STEEVENS. 

The lines lat quoted, which Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnſon preferred, 
are found in the copy of 1597: in the text the quarto of 1599 is fol- 
lowed, except that ithas— Or hide me n'ghtly, &. MALON E. 

2 In the quarto, 1599, and 1609, this line ſtands thus: 

And hide me with a dead man in his, 

The editor of the folio ſupplied the defect by reading—in his grave, 
without dverting to the diſguſting repetition of that word, 

The original copy leads me to believe that Shakſpeare wrote — in his 
tomb; for there the line ſtands thus; | 

Or lay me in a tombe with one dead. 


I have, however, with the other modern editors, followed the undated 


quar:0, in which the printer filled up the line with the word froud. 
MALONE» 
It may be natura! for the reader to aſk by what evidence this poſitive 
aſſert on relative to the printer, is ſupported. : 
To creep under a froud, and to be placed in cloſe contact with a 
corpſe, is ſurely a more-terrifick id2a than that of being merely laid in 4 
tomb with a dead Companion. STEEVENSs 


= 
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And J will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 

Fri. Hold, then; go home, be merry, give conſent 
To marry Paris: Wedneſday is to-morrow ; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 

Let not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber: 
Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 
And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off: 
When preſently, through all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
His natural progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat: 
No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtify thou liv'ſt; 
The roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade 
To paly aſhes; thy eyes' windows fall, 
Like death when he ſtuts up the day of lie; 
Each part, depriv'd of ſupple government, 
Shall ſtiff, and ſtark, and cold, appear like death: 
And in this borrow'd likeneſs of ſhrunk death 
Thou ſhalt remain full two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleaſant ſleep. 
Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouſe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then (as the manner of our country is,) : 
In thy beſt robes uncover'd on the bier, 3 

Thou 


3 The Italian cuſtom here alluded to, of carrying the dead body to the 
grave with the face uncovered, (which is not mentioned by Painter) our 
author found particularly deſcribed in The Tragica!! Hjzory of Remeus ard. 
Juliett: 

« Another uſe there is, that whoſoè ver dies, 

„ Borne to their church with open face on the hien be let, 

% In wonted weed attir'd, net wrapt in winding- ſheets. “''? 
MALON E. 


* 


Thus alſo Ophelia's ſong in Hamlet: 
„ They bore him bare-fac'd on the hier, —,” STEEVENS, 

Between this line and the next, the quarts 1599, 1609, and the 
firſt folio, introduce the following verſe, which the poet very probably 
had ſtruck out on his reviſal, becauſe it is quite unncceſlary, as the ſcnie 
of it is repeated, and as jt will not connect with either ; 

| Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave. 
Had Virgil lived to have reviſed his ZZne;d, he would hardly have 
| N.s permitted. / 
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Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 
In the mean time, againſt thou ſhalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; 
And hither ſhall he come ; and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this ſhall free thee from this preſent ſhame z 
If no unconſtant toy,“ nor womaniſn fear, 
Abate thy valour in the acting it. 
Jul. Give me, O give me! tell me not of fear. 
fri, Hold get you gone, be ſtrong and proſperous 
In this reſolve ; I'll ſend a friar with ſpeed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jul. Love, give me ſtrength! and Rrength ſhall help 
aſtord. 
Farewell, dear father! ZEæcunt. 


SCENE I. 
Room in Capulet's Houſe, 


Euter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurſe, and Servant, 


Cap. So many gueſts invite as here are writ.— 
[ Exit Servant, 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks.* 
2. Serv. You ſhall have none ill, ſir; for I'll try if they 
can lick their fingers. 
Cap. How canſt thou try them fo ? i 
2. Serv, Marry, fir, tis an ill cook that cannot lick his 
OW 1H 


permitted both of the following lines to remain in his text: 
« At Venus obycuro gradientr's gere leptit 
% Er multoneoule circum dea fudit amictu.”? 
The a2ukward repetition of the nominaive caſe in the ſecond of them, 
ſeems to decide very ſtr onuly again't it. STEEVENSe 
p 6 ad 1 n f 
9 If no e freat, no gt caprice, no charge of fancy, hinder the per- 
forminc?. ſonN SON. | | 
> Toventy cooks for bf oa dozen gu, Either Capulet has altered his 
mind trangely, or our zucher forgot What he had jult made him tell us, 
See p 259 RITSCNe 
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own fingers: therefore he, that cannot lick his fingers, goes 
not with me. 

Cap. Go, begone.— [ Exit Servant. 
We ſhall be much unturniſh'd for this time, — 
What, is my daughter gone to Friar Laurence ? 

Nurſe, Ay, forſooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do ſome good on her: 
A peeviſh ſelf-will'd harlotry it is. 


Enter JULIET. 


Nur. See, where ſhe comes from ſhrift3 with merry look* 
Cap. How now, my headitrong? where have you been 
gadding ?4 

Jul. Where I havelcarn'd me to repent the ſin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition 
To you, and your beheſts; and am enjoin'd 
By holy Laurence to fall proſtrate here, 

And beg your pardon ;—Pardon, I beſeech you! 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you, 

Cap. Send for the county; go tell him of this 
I'll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 

Jul. 1 met the youthful lord at Laurence” cell; 

An d gave him what becomed* love I might, 
Not ſtepping o'er the bounds of modeſty, 

Cap. Why, I am glad on't ; this is well, —ſtand up: 
This is as't ſhould be. Let me ſce the county; 
Ay, marry, go, I ſay, and fetch him hither.— 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 

All our whole city is much bound to him. 

Jul. Nurſe, will you go with me into my cloſet, 
To help me ſort ſuch necdful ornaments 
As you think fit to furniſh me to-morrow ? 

La. Cap. 


3 1. e. from confeſſion, STEEvENS. | 

The primitive ſenſe of this word was to ſtraggle from houſ: to houſe, 
and collect money, under pretence of ſinging carols to the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin. See Mr, T. Warton's note on Milton's Lycidas, v. 40. 

: : STEEVENSs 

B ecomed for becoming : one participle for the other; a frequent prac- 
tiſe with our author, STEEVENS. N — 5 
| 6 
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La, Cap, No, not till thurſday ; there is time enough, 
Cap. Go, nurſe, go with her;—we'll to church to- 
morrow. [ Exeunt Jul iE and NURSE, 

La. Cap. We ſhall be ſhort® in our proviſion ; 

"Tis now near night.” 
Cap. Tuſh ! J will ſtir about, 

And all things ſhall be well, I warrant thee, wiſe : 

Go hou to | ofa help to deck up her ; 

I'll not to bed to-night let me alone; 

I'll play che houſewiſe for this once, — What, ho !— 

They are all forth: Well, I will walk myſelf 

To county Paris, to prepare him up 

Againſt ro-morrow : my heart is wond'rous light, 

Since this ſame wayward girl is ſo reclaim'd, [ Exennt, 


Juiict's Chamber, 


Enter JUL1ET and Nurſe, 


Jul. Ay, thoſe attires are beſt ;—But, gentle nurſe, 
J pray thee, l eave me to myſelf to- night; 
For I have need of many oriſons*® 
To move the heavens to ſmile upon my ſtate, 
Which, well thou know'ſt, is croſs and full of fin, 


Enter Lady CAPULET. 


La. Cap. What, are you buſy ? do you need my wy , 
| Jul. 


6 That is, we ſhall be def:five, Ton NSON. 

7 It appears in a foregoing ſcene, that Romeo parted from his bride at 
day- break on Tueſday mornit g. Immediately afterwards ſhe went to Friar 
Laurence, and he particularly mentions the day of the week, [CC J/ed- 
neſday is to-morrow.""] She could not well have remained more than an 
hour or two with the friar, and the is juſt now returned from ſhr it j— 
yet lady Capulet ſays, tis near night,” and this ſame night is aſcer- 
tained to be Tueſday, This is one out of the many inſtances of our au- 
thor's inaccuracy in the computation of time, MALoNE. : 

o Juliet plays moſt of her pranks under the appearance of religion; 
Perhaps Shakſpeare meant to pun i ſh her hypocriſy, JOKNSON» 
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Jul. No, madam ; we havecull'd ſuch neceſſaries 
As are hehoveful for our ſtate to-morrow : 
So pleaſe you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurſe this night fit up with you; 
For, I am ſure, you have your hands full all, 
In this ſo ſudden buſineſs. ; 
La. Cap. Good night! 
Get thee to bed, and reſt; for thou haſt need, 
{ Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurſe, 
Jul. Farewell God knows, when we ſhall meet again, 
I have a faint cold fear thrilis through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life: 
I' call them back again to comfort me: 
Nurſe l What ſhould ſhe do here? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone. 
Come, phial.— 
What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Muſt Jof force be married to the county? 
No, no;—this ſhall forbid it: —lie thou there.— 
[ Laying down à dagger. 
What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 
Subtly hath miniſter'd to have me dead; 
Left in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd,. 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo ? 
| I fear, 
9 This ſtage- direction has been ſupplied by the modern editors. The 
quarto, 1597, reads:“ — Knife, lie th u there.“ It appears from ſe- 
veral paſſages in our old plays, knives were formerly part of the accou- 
trements of a bride z and every thing bebowveful for Juliet's fate had juſt 
been left with her, So in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 
« See at my girdle hang my weddin Kkmwves !'” STEEVENS. 
In order to account for Juliet's having a dagger, or, as it is called in old 
language, a knife, it is not neceflary to have recourſe o the ancient ac- 
coutrements of brides, how prevalent ſfoever the cuſtom mentioned by 
Mr. Steevens may have been; for Juliet appear to have furniſhed. 


herſelf with this inftrument immediately after her father and mother had 
threatened to force her to marry Paris: 


« If all fail elſe, myſelf have power to die.“ 

Accordingly in the very next ſcene, when ſhe is at the friar's cell, and 
before ſhe could have been furniſhed with any of the apparatus of a bride, 
(not having then conſented to marry the count, ) ſhe ſays ; 

« Give me ſome preſent counſel, or behold, 
« *Twixt my extremes and me this blo2dy knife 
« Shall play the umpire,” MaLoxz. 
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J fear, it is: and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
For he hath ſtill been tried a holy man: 
J will not entertain ſo bad a thought, *— 
How if, when | am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? there's a fearful point! 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
'The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, 
As 1n a vault, an ancient receptacle,3 
Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are pack'd ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth.“ 
Lies feſt'rings in his ſhroud ; where, as they ſay, 
At ſomeqhours in the night ſpirits reſort ; — 
Alack, alack ! is it not like, that I," 
So early waking,—what with loathſome ſmells ; 
And ſhrieks like mandrakes* torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad; 
O! it I wake, ſhall I not be diftraught,” 
Environed with all theſe hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud ? 
And, in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſperate brains ? 
O, look! methinks, I ſee my couſin's ghoſt 
| Secking 
2 This line I have reſtored. STEEvENSs. 
3 This idea was probably ſuggeſted to our poet by his native place. 
The charncl at Stratford upon Avon is a very large one, and perhaps con- 
tains a greater number of bones than are to be found in any other repoſitory 
of the ſame kind in England.-I was furniſhed with this obſervation by 
Mr. Murphy, whoſe very elegant and ipirited defence of Shakſpeare againft 
the criticiſms of Voltaire is one of the leaſt conſiderable out of many tavours 
which he has conferred on the literary world, STEEVENS. 
4 i. e. freſh in carth, newly buried. STEEVENS, | 
5 To feſter is to corrupt. So, in X. Edward III. 1599. 
« Lillies that f:/er ſmell far worſe than weeds.*”* STEEVENS. 
© This ſpeech is confuſed, and inconſequential, according to the dil- 
order of Juliet's mind. JoHNSONe 


7 Diftraughtis diſtracted. STEEVENS. 
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Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body 
Upon a rapier's point: —Stay, Tybalt, ſtay !— 
Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee, 
[ She throws herſelf on the bed. 


SCENE IV. 
Capulet's Hall, 


Enter Lady CA uLET and NURSE, 


La, Cap. Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, 
nurſe. 
Nute. They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry,® 


Enter CAPULET., 


Cap. Come, ſtir, ſtir, ſtir ! the ſecond cock hath crow'd, 
The curfeu bell“ hath rung, tis three o'clock : — 


Look 


s j. e. in the room where paſte was made. 80 laundry, ſpicery, &c. 
MaLonre. 
On the books of the Stationers? Company in the year 1560, are the 
following entries: 
« [tem payed for iiii pound of dates iii ſ. 
« [tem payed for xxilii pounde of prunys iii s, viii d.“ 
STEEVENS, 
9 I know not that the morning-bell is called the curfeu in any other 
place. JoHNSON. 
The curfezy bell was rung at nine in the evening as appears from a paſ- 
Lage in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608: | 
„% —well*tis zine o'clock, tis time to ring curfew,” 
STEEVENS,s 
The curfezu bell is univerſally rung at eight or nine o'clock at night; 
generally according to the ſeaſon. The term is here uſed with peculiar 
impropriety, as it is not beli-ved that ary. bell was ever rung ſo early as 
three in the morning. The derivation of curfeu is well known, but it is a 
mere vulgar error that the inſtitution was a badge of ſlavery impoſed by 
the Norman Conqueror, To put 6ut the fire became neceſſary only be- 
cauſe it was time to go to bed: And if the curfeu commanded all fires to 
b» extinguithed, the morning bell ordered them to be lighted again. In 
mort, the ringing of thoſe two bells was a manifeſt and eſſential ſervice to 
people who had ſcarcely any other means of meaſuring their time. 
4 ; RITSOoN. 
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Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica : 
Spare not for coſt, 


Nurſe, Go, go, you cot-quean, go, 
Get you to bed; faith, you'll be ſick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 

Cap. No, not a whit; What! I have watch'd ere now 
All night for leſſer cauſe and ne'er been fick. 


La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouſe-hunt? in your 
time; 


But I will watch you from ſuch watching now. 


{ Ex-unt Lady CAPULET and Nurſe. 
Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood ! Now, fellow, 
What's there? 


Enter Servants, with ſpits, logs, and baſkets. 


1. Serv. Things for the cook, fir ; but I know not what, 
Cap. Make haſte, make haſte. | Exit Serv. —Sirrah, fetch 
drier logs; 
Call Peter, he will ſhow thee where they are. 


2. Serv. I have a head, fir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [ Exit, 


Cap. Maſs, and well ſaid; A merry whoreſon ! ha, 
Thou ſhalt be logger-head.— Good faith, tis day: 


The 


9 Shakſpeare has here imputed to an Italian nobleman and his lady all 
the petty ſolicitudes of a private houſe concerning a provincial ente rtain- 
ment. To ſuch a buſtle our author might have been witneſs at home; 
but the like anxieties'could not well have occurred in the family of Capulet, 
whoſe wife, if Angelica be her name, is here directed to perform the office 
of a houſekeeper. STEEVENS. 


It appears from a paſſage in Hamlet, that mouſe was once a term of en- 
dearment applied to a woman : 


« Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouſe.” 


STEEVENS. 
So, in a letter from Alleyn, the celebrated player, to his wife, written 
in 1593 (now in Dulwich College) : 


© EMANUEL, 
«« My good ſweet mouſe, I commend me hartely to you and to my father, 
my mother, and to my fiſter Beſs, hoping in God, though the ſickneſs be 
round about you, yett by his mercy itt may eſcape your houſe,” &c. 


: MALoN x- 
The animal called the moi ſe- Dunt is the martin, HENLEY. 


Cat after kinde, geod mouſe- hunt, is a proverb, HoLT WHITE. 
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The county will be here with muſick ſtraight, 


[| Mufick within, 
For ſo he ſaid he would, I hear him near ;— 


Nurſe !— Wife !--what, ho!—what, nurſe, I fay ! 
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Enter Nuks E. 


Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up; 
I'll go and chat with Paris: — Hie, make haſte, 


Make haſte! the bridegroom he is come already: 


Make haſte, I ſay ! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 


Juliet's Chamber; Juliet or the bed, 


Enter Nurſe. 
Nurſe, Miſtreſs! — what, miſtreſs ! — Juliet! — faſt, T 


warrant her, ſhe ;— 
Why, lamb ! —why, lady I—fie, you flug-abed !— 
Why, love, I ſay !—madam ! ſweet-heart! —why, bride ! 
What, not a word? you take your pennyworths now: 
Sleep for a week; for the next night, I warrant, 
The county Paris hath ſet up his reſt,4 
That you ſhall reſt but little. God forgive me, 
(Marry, and amen!) how ſound is ſhe alleep ! 
I needs muſt wake her: — Madam, madam, madam ! 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed; 
He'll fright you up, i'faith.— Will it not be? 
What, dreſt! and in your cloathes! and down again ! 


I muſt 


3 This expreſſion, which is frequently employed by the old dramatick 
writers, is taken from the manner of firing the harquebuſs. This was 
ſo heavy a gun, that the ſoldiers were obliged to carry a ſupporter called a 
reſt, which they fixed in the ground before they levelled to take aim. 

STEEVENSs 

The origin of this phraſe has certainly been rightly explained, but the 
good nurſe was here thinking of other matters. T. C. 

The above expreſſion may probably be ſometimes uſed in the ſenſe al- 
ready explained, it is however oftener employed with a reference to the 
game at primero, in which it was one of the terms then in uſe. To 
avoid loading the page with examples, I ſhall refer to g's Colleftion 


of Old Plays. Vol. X. p. 364, edit. 1780, Where ſeveral are brought 
together. Reed. , 
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I muft needs wake you: Lady! lady! lady! 12 
Alas! alas!— Help! help! my lady's dead! | 
O, well. a-day, that ever I was born! 

Some aqua. vitæ, ho !—my lord! my lady: 


| Enter Lady CAPULET. 
La. Cap, What noiſe is here ? 


Nurſe. O lamentable day! 
La. Cap, What is the matter ? 
Nurfſe. Look, look! O heavy day ! 


La, Cap. O me, O me!— my child, my only lite, 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee— 
Help, help !—call help. 


Enter CAPULET, 


Cap. For ſhame, bring Juliet forth : her lord is come. 
Nurſe, She's dead, deceas'd, ſhe's dead; alack the day! 
La. Cap. Alack the day! ſhe's dead, ſhe's dead, ſne's dead. 
Cap. Ha! let me fee her: — Out, alas! ſhe's cold: 
Her blood is ſettled, and her joints are ſtiff; 
Life and theſe lips have long been ſeparated: 
Death lies on her, like an untimely froſt 
Upon the ſweeteſt flower of all the field. 
Accurſed time! unfortunate old man! 
Nurſe, O lamentable day! 
La. Cap. O woful time! 
Cap, Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me wall, 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak,+ 


Enter Friar LAURENCE and PARIS, with Myficians, 


Fri, Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 
Cap, Ready to go, but never to return: 
O ſon, the night before thy wedding day 
Hath death lain with thy bride ;5—See, there ſhe lies, 
Flower 
4 Our author has here fllowed the poem cloſely, without recolleQin 
that he had made Capulet, in this ſcene, clamorous in his gri-f, Marton 
5 Euripides has ſported with this thought in the ſame manner. 1phige 
in Aul, ver 460. | 
&« T ay Tanavay meglevoy (Ti Dd2bevo! 3 
ng vity A, S WAPELTE Taxa)? Sir W. RAWLINSOV: 
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Flower as ſhe was, deflowered by him.“ 
Death is my ſon-in-law,” death is my heir; 
My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die, 
And leave him all ; life leaving, all 1s death's, 
Par. Have l thought long to ſee this morning's face, 
And doth it give me ſuch a fight as this ? 
La. Cap. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! 
Moſt miſerable hour, that e'er time ſaw 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage! 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 
}ut one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight, 
Nur. O woe! O woful, woful, wotul day! 
Moſt lamentable day! moit woful day, 
T hat ever, ever, I did yet behold: 
O day! Oday! Oday! O hateful day ! 
Never was ſeen ſo black a day as this: 
O wotul day, O wotul day! 
Par. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſpited, flain ! 
Mott deteſtable death, by thee beguil'd, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown ! 
O love ! O life !—not life, but love in death! 
Cap. Deſpis'd, diſtreſſed, hated, martyr'd, kill'd! 
Uncomfortable time! why cam'ſt thou now 
Jo murder murder our ſolemnity? 
O child! O child !—my foul, and not my child! 
Dead art thou, dead !—alack! my child is dead ; 
And, with my child, my joys are buried, 
Fri, Peace, ho, for ſhame ! confuſion's cure lives not 
In theſe confuſions. Heaven and yourſelf 
Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven hath all 
And all the better is it for the maid ; 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 


But 


6 t 9 
This jingle was common to other writers; and among the reſt, to 
Greene, in his Greene in Conceipt, 1598: „ a garde u-houſe having 


round about it many flowers, and within it much deficzucring.” 
CoLrins. 
The remaining part of this ſpeech, «death is my heir, &c. was 
omitted by Mr, Pope in his edition; and ſome of the ſubſequent editors, 
following his example, took the ſame unwarrantable licence, The lines 


Wo ta 
” . © ''. 


very properly reſtored by Mr. Steerens. MAL9NE. 
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But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 

The moſt you ſought was—her promotion: 
For 'twas your heaven, ſhe ſhould be advanc'd ; 
And weep ye now, ſeeing ſhe is advanc'd, 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itſelf ? 

O, in this love, you love your child fo ill, 
That you run mad, ſeeing that ſhe is well: 
She's not well married, that lives married long ; 
But ſhe's beſt married, that dies married young, 
Dry up your tears, and {tick your roſemary 

On this fair corſe ; and, as the cuſtom is, 

In all her beſt array bear her ta church: 

For though fond nature bids us all lament, 

Yet nature's tears are reaſon's merriment, 

Cap. All things, that we ordained feſtival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral: 
Our inſtruments, to melancholy bells; 
Our wedding cheer, to a ſad burial feaſt ; 
Our ſolemn 13 to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried corſe, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 
Fri. Sir, go you in, —and, madam, go with him j—= 
And go, fir Paris; — every one prepare 
To follow this fair corſe unto her grave: 
The heavens do low'r upon you, for ſome ill; 
Move them no more, by croſſing their high will, 
[ Exeunt Carur ET, Lady CAPULET, PAR1s, 
and FRIAR. 

1. Muſ. Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone, 
Nurſe, Honeſt good fellows, ah, put up, put up; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful caſe, | Exit Nurſe, 

1. M. Ay, by my troth, that caſe may be amended, 


Enter FETER,S 


Pes. Muſicians, O, muſicians, Heart geaſe, heart's eaſe; O, 
an you will have me live, play—heart's eaſe, 
1. Mu/. Why heart's eaſe ? 
Pet, 


From the quarto of 1599, it appears that the part of Peter was ort. 
ginally performed by William Kempe. MALONEs» | 


- 
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Pet, O muſicians, becauſe my heart itſelf plays 


heart is full of wae :9 O play me ſome merry dump, * to com. 
fort me. 


2. Muſ, Not a dump we; *tis no time to play now. 
Pet, You will not then, 

Mu. No. 

Pet. I will then give it you ſoundly, 

1. M. What will you give us? 


Pet. No money, on my faith; but the gleek: I will 
give you the minſtrel.“ | 


1. Mu. Then will I give you the ferying-creature, 


a Pet. 
1 
9 This is the burthen of the firſt ſtanza of A tleaſant new Ballad of 
Tis Lowers 

« Hey hoe! my heart is full of vie.” STEEVENS. 

2 A dump anciently ſignified ſome kind of dance, as well as jorrow, But 
on this occaſion it means 2 mournful ſong. STEEVENS. 

D:mps were heavy mournful tunes; poſſibly indeed any ſert of move- 
ments were once ſo called, as we ſometimes meet with a merry dump. 
Hence doleful dumps, deep ſorrow, or grievous affliction, as in the 
next page, and in the leſs ancient ballad, of Chewy Chaſe, It is ſtill 
ſaid of a perſon uncommonly ſad, that he is in the dumps. 

In a Mſ. of Henry the eighth's time, now among the King's Collection 
inthe Muſeum, is a tune for the cittern, or guitar, intitled, “ My lady 
Careys dompe ; there is alfo © The duke of Somerſettes domp';“ as we 
now ſay, „Lady Coventry's Minuet, &c. If thou wert not ſome 
blockiſh and ſenſeleſs dolt, thou wouldeſt never laugh when I ſung a 
heavy mixt-Lydian tune, or a note to a dumpe or dolefull dittie.“ Plutarch's 
Morals, by Holland, 1602. p. 61. RiTsox. 

At the end of The Secretaries Studie, by Thomas Gainsford, eſq. 4to. 
1616, is a long poem of forty-ſeven ſtanzas, and called A Dumpe or 
Pajſiimn. Rx Eb. 


3 To gleek is to ſcoff. The term is taken from an ancient game called 
gleek. STEEVENS. 

The uſe of this cant term is no where explained; and in all probability 
cannot, at this diſtance of time, be recover:d « To gpleek however ſig- 
nificd to put a joke or trick upon a perſon, perhaps to Jeſt according to the 
coarſe humour of that age, RIT SON. 

4 Shakſpeare's pun has here remained unnoticed, A Gleekman or 
Glizman, as Dr. Percy has ſhown, ſignified a minſtre!. See his Eſſay on 
the antient Engliſh Minſtrels, p. 55. The word glee here ſignifies ſcorn, 
as Mr. Steevens has already obſerved ; and is as he ſays, borrowed from 
the old game ſo called, the method of playing which may be ſeen in 
Skinner's Ety mologicon, in voce, and alſo in the Compleat Gameſter, 2d 
edit. 1676, p. 90. Doux. 


5 Fron 
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Pet, Then will I lay the ſerving-creature's Gagger on your 
_ I will carry no crotchets: I'll re you, I'll /2 you; 

o you note me? 

1. Miu. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

2. Mu/. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit, 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit; I will dry-beat 
you with an iron wit, and put up my iron anger ; Anſwer 
me like men: 


When griping grief the heart doth auound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppreſse, 
T hen muſick, with her filver ſound ; 


Why, /tver ſound? why, muſick with her filver found 7 
What ſay you, Simon Cathng ?* 

1. Mu. Marry, fir, becauſe ſilver hath a ſweet ſound, 

Per. Pretty! What ſay you, Hugh Rebeck ?3 | 

2. Mi. I fay—/ Iver ſound, becauſe muſicians ſound for 
filver. - 

Pet, Pretty too !—What ſay you, James Soundpoſt ? 


3 . 25 

From the following entry on the books of the Stationers* Company, 

in the year 1560, it appears that the hire of a par/or was cheaper th Fir 
that of a minſtre! or a cooks 


Item, payd to the preacher vi s. iid. 
«c Item, payd to the minſtrell xit s. 
cc Item, payd to the coke xV s. STEEVENSs © 


9 The epithet griping was by no means likely to excite laughter at the 
time it was written. Lord Surrey, in his tranilation of the ſecond bes“ 
of Virgil's Æneid, makes the hero ſay : 

New gripes of dred then pearſe our trembling breſtes 

Dr Percy thinks that the queſtions of Peter are deſigned as a ridicy' 
on the forc:d and unnatural explanations too often given by us pain 
editors of ancient authors. STEEVZXS. 

= A catling was a ſmall lute ſtring made of catgut. STEFVENS. 

In an hiſtorical account of taxes under all denominations in tbe time of U 
lam and Mary. p. 330, is the following article: “ For every gro! 
cat! * and luteſtring,“ Ke. A. C ' 

The fidler is ſo called from an inſtrument WY three ſtrings, v 
is mentioned by ſeveral of the old writers. Rebec, rebecgrin, See! J 
nage, in Ve Rebec. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Xnigh! of the Br n 
ing Piſtle: * Tis preſent death for theſe fidlers to tune their /:f- 
before the great Turk's grace,” STEEVENS. 
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Faith, I know not what to ſay, ; 
5 0 I cry you mercy ! you are the ſinger; I will ſay 
for you. It is-—mufick with her ſilver ſound, becauſe ſuch 
fellows as you have ſeldom gold for ſounding :;— 


Then muſick with her ſilver ſound, 
ith ſpeedy help dath lend redreſs. [ Exit, ſiuging. 
1. Muß. What a peſtilent knave is this ſame ? 
2. Muſ. Hang him, Jack! Come, we'll in here; tarry 
ſor the mourners, and {tay dinner. [ Excunts 


N I. 
Mantua, A Sgreet. 


Euter Romero, 


Rom, If I may truſt the flattering eye of ſleep, 5 
* 

+ The acts are here properly enough divided, nor did any better dif- 
tribution than the editors have already made, occur to me in the peruſal 
of this play: yet it may not be impioper to remark, that in the nrſt 
folio, and I ſuppoſe the forcgoing editions art in the tame fate, there is 
no diviſion of the acts, and theretore ſome tuture cditor may try, he- 
ther any improvement can be made, by reducing them to a lengtn more 
equal, or intertupting the action at more proper intervals. Jon xsoN, 

Thus the earlieft copy, meaning, perhaps, if I may truſt to what I 
ſaw in my ſlet p. The fo io reads d 

If I may truſt nd flattering truth of fleep; 
which is explüncd, as follows by Dr. Johnſon. STEEVENS. 

The ſenfe :s, If I may truſt te he noſty of fleep, which I know hows 
ever not to be 15 nice as not often to piactue atery. JounSoNes 

The ſenſe ſrems rather to be“ If I may repole any confidence in 
the flattering viſions of the night.“ 

Whe.he: the fo ner word ought to ſuperſede the more modern one, 
let the reader determine: it appears to me, however, the molt eafily 
intelligib e of the two. STEEVENS. | 

i. e. If I may confide in thoſe delightful %% which I have ſeen 
while alleep. The preciſe meaning of the word flattering here, is aſe 
certained by a torm-r paſſuge in Act II: 

„ all this is but a dream, 
« Too flattering-/rweet to be ſubſtantial,” 


By 
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My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand: 

My boſom's lord® fits lightly in his throne ; 

And, all this day, an unaccuſtom'd ſpirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts, 

I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; 

(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And breath'd ſuch life with kifles in my lips, 

That I reviv'd, and was an emperor. 

Ah me! how ſweet is love itſelf poſſeſs'd, 

When but love's ſhadows are ſo rich in joy? 


Enter BALTHASAR. 


News from Verona l How now, Balthaſar ? 
Doſt thou not bring me letters from the friar? 
How doth my lady? Is my father well? 


How 


By the eye of ſleep Shakſpeare, I think, rather meant the viſual power, 
which a man aſleep is enabled by the aid of imagination to exerciſc, 
than the eye of the god of ſleeps 

Otway, to obtain a clearer ſenſe than that furniſhed by the words 
which Dr. Johnſon has interpreted, reads, leſs poetically than the orig! 
nal copy, which he had probably never ſeen, but with nearly the ſame 
meaning: 

If 1 may truſt the flattery of ſleep, 
My dreams pre ſage ſome joy ful news at hand: 
and Mr. Pope has followed him. 

In this note I have ſaid, that I thought Shak ſpeare by the eye of ſleep 
meant the viſual power which a man aſleep is enabled by the aid of hne 
gination to exerciſe, rather than the eye of the Gd of ſleep : but a 
line in King Richard III. which at the ſame time ftrongly ſupports th: 
reading of the od copy which has been adopted in the text, now in- 
clines me to believe that the eye of the god of fleep was meant: 

« My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks; 
«« O, if thy eye be not a flatterer, 
&« Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me.“ Maroxst. 

6 Theſe three lines are very gay and pleaſing. But why does Shalc- 
ſpeare give Romeo this involuntary cheerfulneſs juſt before the extremity 
of unhappineſs ? Perhaps to ſhow the vanity of truſting to thoſe unc-r- 
tain and caſual exaltations or depreſſions, which many conſider as cct- 
tain foretokens of good and evil. Jon x SON. 

The poet has explained this paſlage himſelf a little further on: 

„ How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
« Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
« A lightning before death.“ STEZVENS. 


engaged with his druggiſt, he was gratuitouſly furniihed by h'm with theſz 
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How fares my Juliet ? That I alk again; 
For nothing can be ill, if ſhe be well. 

Bal. Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill; 

Her body ſleeps in Capels' monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives; 
I ſaw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 
And preſently took poſt to tell it you: 

O pardon me for bringing theſe ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir, 

Rom, Is it even ſo? then I defy you, ſtars !— 
Thou know'ſt my lodging : get me 1nk and paper, 
And hire poſt-horſes ; 1 will hence to- night. 

Bal. Pardon me, fir, I will not leave you thus: 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do 1mport 
Some miladventure. 

Rom, Tuſh, thou art deceiv'd ; 
Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do: 

Haſt thou no letters to me trom the friar? 

Bal. No, my good lord. 

Rom, No matter: Get thee gage, 
And hire thoſe horſes ; I'll be with thee ſtraight. 

[ Exit BALTHAZ4AR, 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to night. 
Let's ſee for means: — O, miſchief ! thou art ſwift 
To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men ! 
I do remember an apothecary,— 
And hereabouts he dwells, —whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples; meager were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones : 
And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff 'd,® and other {kins 


Of 


6 It appears from Naſhe's Have with you to Saffron Mulden, 1596, 
that a ſtufl'd alligator, in Shak ſpeare's time, niade part of the furniture 
ot an apothecary's ſhop, He made (ſays Naſhe,) an anatomie of a 
rot, and after hanged her over his head, inſtead of an af etbecary*s eroco- 
dile, or dried alligator.” Ma LON E. 

I was many years ago aſfured, tha: formerly w! en 1n apothecary firſt 


ices of thow, which were then imported for that uſ: only, IJ have 
You” Vin, 2 niet 
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Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes, 
Were thirly ſcatter'd to make up a ſhow, 

this penury, to myſelf I ſaid— 
An if a man® did nced a poiſon now, 
Whoſe ſale is preſent death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. 
O, this ſame thought did but fore-run my need ; 
And this ſame needy man mult fell it me. 
As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe : 
Being holiday, the beggar's ſhop is ſhut. — 
What, ho! apothecary ! | 


Enter Apothecary, 


Ap. Who calls ſo loud ? 
Rom, Come hither, man.—I ſee, that thou art poor; 
Hold, there is forty ducats ; let me have 
A dram of poiſon; ſuch ſoon- ſpeeding geer 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 
And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath 
As violently, as haſty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 
Ap. Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua's law 
Is death, to any he that utters them. ; 
Rom, Art thou ſo bare and full of wretchedneſs, 


Anu 


met with the alligator, torto:ſe, & c. hanging up in the ſhop of an ancicnt | 
apothecary at Limehouſe, as well as in places more remote from our | 
metropolis, See Hogarth's Marriage Alam:de, Plate 1II.—Tt may ve 
remarked, however, that the apothecaries diſmiſſed their alligators, &. 
ſome time before the phyſicians were willing to part with their amber— 
headed canes and ſolemn periwigs. STEEVENS. | 
7 Dr. Warburton would read, a braggartly account; but beggar;; i 
probably right; if the boxes were empty, the account was more beggar!) 
as it was more pompous. JOHNSON» : 

This phraſeolegy which means ſimply J, was not unfrequent 1" 
Shakſprare's time and before. Thus, in Lodge's 1!/uftrations, Vol. J. 
p.85: —meanys was maid unto me to ſee an FI wold mane © 
| Er 9 
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And fear'ſt to die ? famine 1s in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtarveth in thy eyes,“ 
Upon thy back hangs ragged miſery, 
Ihe world is not thy friend, nor the world's law: 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; | 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. | 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will conſents, 
Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would deſpatch you ſtraight. 
Rom. There is thy gold; worſe poiſon to men's ſouls, 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, 
Than theſe poor compounds that thou may'it not fell ; 
I fell thee poĩſon, thou haſt ſold me none, 
Farewell; buy food, and get thyſelf in ſleh.— 
Come, cordial, and not poiſon ; go with me 
To Juliet's grave, for tnere mult 1 uſe thee, | Exetitte 


SCENE II. 


Friar Laurence's Cell. 


* 
1 
Euter Friar Jon x. 
ba * — 4s 
Jebu. Holy Franciſcan friar! brother, ho! 
Exter Friar LA un 
Mer Friar AUREN CZ. 
7 28 I-AA. ! 3 q ' 1 
; Lau. This ſame ſhould be the voice of friar John, 
m0 | 1 
elcome 
ot 1 ' R 
ent The paſſage might, perhaps, be better regulated thus: 
517 : „ K '- pp 13133 P” 95 
EF | Weed and ppr mon ,areth In thy ey Es. 
be nm. cannot, properly, be ſaid to farbe in his eyes; though 
_ | Sa! ved famine may be allowed to dwell in his cheeks, Thy, not thine, 
der- is the reading of the folio, and thoſe who are converſant in our author, 
Calle in p {ane @l SR \ 3 - — 3 
= and efpccially in the old copies, will ſcarc-ly no.ice the grammatical im- 
7 . Prooziety of the propoſed emendation. RI oN. 
arty THe modorn reading was introduced by, Mr, Pops, and was founded 
: ON that of Wtway, in whole Caius Marius the line is thus exhibited : 
* * . * * 
2% pa „%% Need and oppremon flareth in thy eyes.“ 
Is 1. Re ward Fare. >» Pr 8 f . 131 j 
= de word Haraca in the Bri copy ſhows that flarwers in the text is 
CC» $ 1 f I Fo | BEL In 23 0 
£:2 | 02 
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Welcome from Mantua : What ſays Romeo ? 

Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter, 
John. Going to find a bare- foot brother out, 

One of our order, to aſſociate me, 2 

Here in this city viſiting the fick, 

And finding him, the ſearchers of the town, 

Suſpecting, that we both were in a houſe 

W here the infectious peſtilence did reign, 


Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 

So that my ſpeed to Mantua there was ſtay'd, 
Lan, Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 
John. I could not fend it, —here it is again, 

Nor get a meſſenger to bring it thee, 

So fearful were they of infection. 


Lau. Unhappy fortune! by my brotherhood, 
The letter was not nice,3 but full of charge, 


Of 


2 Each friar has always a companion aſſigned him by the ſuperior 
when he aſks leave to go out; and thus, ſays Baretti, they are a check 
upon each other, STEEVENS. 

In The Viſitatio Notabilis de Seleburne, a curious record printed in The 
Natural H:ſiory and Antiquities of Selborne, Wykeham enjoins the canons 
not to go abroad without leave from the Prior, who is ordered on ſuch 
occaſions to aſſign the brother a companion, ne ſuſpicio ſiniſtra wel ſcanda- 
lum criatur. Append. p. 448. Hol T WIT x. 

Our author having occaſion for friar John, has here departed from the 
poem, and ſuppoſed the peſtilence to rage at Verona, inſtead of Mantua. 

Friar John ſought for a brother merely for the ſake of form, to accom- 
pany him in his walk, and had no intention of viſiting the fick ; the 
words therefore, to afſiciate me, muſt be confidered as parenthetical, and 
Here in this city, &c. muſt refer to the bare-toot brother, 

I formerly conjectured that the paſlage ought to be regulated thus: 

Going to find a bare- foot brother out, 

One of our order, to aſſociate me, | 

And finding him, the ſearchers of the town 
Here in this city viſiting the fick, &c. 

But the text is certainly right. The ſearchers would have had no 
ground of ſuſpicion, if neither of the friars had been in an infected 
houſe, MALoN E. 

3 1. e. was not written on a trivial or idle ſubject. 

Nice ſigni ies foliſo in many parts of Gower and Chaucer, 

The learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obſerves, tht 
H. Stephens informs us, that nice was the old French word for niais, 01% 
of the ſy nony mes of /t. Apol. Herod, I. i. c. 4. STEEVENS. 


3 
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Of dear import; and the negleQing it 
May do much danger: Friar John, go hence; 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. 
Jol. Brother, I'll go and bring't thee. { Exit, 
Lau, Now mult I to the monument alone; 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake; 
She will beſhrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of theſe accidents ; 
But I will write again to Mantua, 
And keep her at my cel] till Romeo come; 
Poor living corſe, clos'd in a dead man's tomb! [ Exits 


SCENE III. 


A Church-yard; in it, a monument bel;nging to the Capuluts. 
Enter PAk1s, and his Page, beasing flowers ard a torch. 


Par, Give me thy torch boy: Hence, and ſtand aloot ;— 
Vet put it out, for I would not be ſeen. 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear cloſe to the hollow ground; 
So ſhalt no foot upon the churchyard tread, 
(Being looſe, unfirm, with digging up of praves,) 
But thou ſhalt hear it: whiſtle then to me, 
As fignal that thou hear'it ſomething approach. 
Give me thoſe flowers. Do as I bid thee, go, 

Page, I am almolt afraid to ſtand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure, [ Retirer, 
Par. Sweet flower, with flowers I ſtrew thy bridal bed: 
Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doſt contain 
The perfect model of eternity; 


Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain,“ 


Accept 


+ Theſe four lines from the old edition. 
The folio has theſe lines: 
„ Sweet flow'r, with flo v'rs thy bridil bed I ſtrew; 
« O O woe! thy canopy is duſt ang ſtones, 
« Which with ſweet water nigatly I will dw, 
«© Or, waiting that, with tears diſtil'd dy moans. 
«© The cbicquies that I for thee will ke p, 
« Nightly ſhall be, to firew thy grave, and weep.“ 


O 3 Jou250N, 


Pope. 
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Accept this lateſt favour at my hands; 
That living honour'd thee, and, being dead, 
With tuncral praiſes do adora thy tomb! 
[ T he boy whiſthoc, 
The boy gives warning, ſomething doth approach. 
What curjed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To crofs my obſequies, and true love's rires ? 
What, with a torch! muffle me, night, a while.“ [ retires, 


Erter Romro aud BALTHASAR with a torch, nattack, Es. 


Rom, Give me that mattoc k, and the wrenching iron. 
Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father, 
Give me the light: Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou heur'ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my courſe, 
Why I deſcend into this bed of death, 
Is, partly, to behold my lady's face: 
But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring; a ring, that I mult uſe 
In dear employment: s therefore hence, be gone ;— 
But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry 
In what I further {hall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 
And ſtrew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs: 
The time and my intents are ſavage-wild 
More herce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring fea, 
Bal. 1 will be gone, fir, and not trouble you, 
Rom. So ſhalt thou ſhow me friendſhip.— Take thou that : 
Live, and be proſperous ; and farewell, good fellow, 5 


M. e was not become a low word even in the time of Milton, 5 '4- 
Elder Brother in Comps uſes it: 
« Unmrfle, ye faint ſtars, &c, 
A muffler, as I nave already obſ. ryed, was a part of female dreſs. 
SrrEVENS. 
© That is, acfion of importance, Gems were ſuppoſed to have Ses 
powers and virtues, JouNsSON, | 
Ben Jonfon uſes the word dear in the ſame ſenſe: 
„Put your known talents on fo deer a baſineſs.“ 
| Catiline, Act! 


. 
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Bal, For all this ſame, I'll hide me hereabout; 
His looks I tear, and his intents I doubt. Retires. 


Rom, Thou déteſtable maw, thou womb of death, 

Gorg'd with the deareſt morſel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[ breaking open the door of the monument 
And, in deſpite, I'll cram thee with more food! 

Par. This is that baniſh'd haughty Montague, 
That murder'd my love's couſin ;—with which gict, 
It is ſuppoſed, the fatr creature died, — 

And here is come to do ſome villainous Fame 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him.— [| {dancer 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague; 

Can vengeance be purſu'd further than death? 


Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee: 
Obey, and go with me; for thou muſt die. 
Rom, I muſt, indeed; and therefore cumu I hither, 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a deſpera:e man, 
Fly hence and leave me; — think upon thieſe gone; 
Let them affright thee, - I beſeech thee, youth, 
Heap not another fin upon my head, 
By urging me to fury: — 0, be gone! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myſelf; 
For 1 come hither arm'd againſt myſelf; 
Stay not, be gone ;—live, and hereafter ſay— 
A madman's mercy bade thee run away, 
Par, I do defy thy conjurations,” 
And do attach thee as a felon here. 
Rem, Wilt thou provoke me? then have at tlice boy, 


| { hey fight, 


Page. 


Paris conceled Romeo to have burſt open the monument for no other 
purpoſe than to do [ome willainors ſbame on the dcad bodies, ſuch as witches 
ar” reported to have ꝓractiſed; and therefore tells him he denes him, and 
the magick arts wich he ſuſpects he is preparing to uſe. The felis 
reads: 

I do defy thy commiſeration. 
One of the ancient ſenſes of the verb—to defy, was to rcfuſe or deny. 


. Paris may, however, mcan—-I refuſe to do as tn. u congureſt me to do. 
1, e. to depait, STEEVENS, | 
O 4 
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Page. O lord! they fight: I will go call the watch. 
[Exit Page. 
Par. O, I am ſlain! , If thou be mercitui, 
Open the tomb, lay me w:'k Juliet. [Dic 
Rom, In faith, I will : Let me peruſe this face; — 
Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris: 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think, 
He told me, Paris ſhould have married Juliet: 
Said he not ſo? or did I dream it fo ? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
Jo think it was ſo ?=Q, gire me thy hand, 
One writ with me in jour misfortune's book! 
1'}! bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 
A grave? O, no; a lantern,* ſlaughter'd youth, 
For heie lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
his vault a ſcaſting prefence? full of light. 
Leath, lie thou there, by a dead man intergd.* 
[Layzing Paris in the monument, 
tow oft when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death: O, how may I 


Call 


8 A lantern may not, in this inſtance, ſignify an encloſure for a ligzhted 
candle, but a /ouwre, or what in ancient records is ſtyled lanternium, i. e. 
a {p:ci-us ru d ur octagonal turret full of windows, by means cf which 
cathecrals, and ſometimes halls, are illuminated. See the beautiful 
lantern at Fly Minſter. STEEVENS. 

A preſerce is a public room, J-uns0N, 

A preſence means a publiek room, which is at times the preſence-chams- 
ter of the ſercicign., So, in The Meble Gentleman, by Beaumont and 
Fl:tcher, Jacques 1ays, his maſter is a duke, 


4% His chamber hung with robles, Lke a preſence.” 
M. Ma SCN. 

2 Romeo being new determined to put an end to his life, conſiders 
Fim If as already dead. Ma Lor k. 

Tili I read the prec-ding note, I ſuppoſed Romeo meant, that he placed 
Paris by the fide of J) B who was alrcady dead, and buried in the lame 
monument. Th idea, however, of a man's receiving burial from a d-ad 
undertaker, is but too like ſome cf thoſe miſerable canceits with which 
oer author too frequen ly counteracts his owa pathos. STEEYENS. 
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Call this a lightning ?73—O, my love! my wife! 
Death that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's enſign yet 

Is crimſon in thy lips, and 1n thy cheeks, 

And death's pale flag is not advanced there, 4— 
Tybalt, lieſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet ? 

O. what more frvour can I co to thee, 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To ſunder his that was thine enemy? 

Forgive me, couſin I- Ah, dear juliet, 

Why art thou yet fo fair? Shall I believe 

That unſubſtantial death is amorous ; 

And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 

Thee here in dork to be his paramour ? 

For fear of that, IT will ſtill tay with thee ; 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again; here, here will 1 remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids; O, Lere 
Will 1 fet up my everlaliiog reſt ; 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 

From this world-wearied fleth. Eyes, look your laſt ! 
Arms, take yuur laſt embrace! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 


A date 


3 I think we ſhonld read, 
O, now may 1 
Call this a lightning ? Jon x sor. 

How is certainly rigut and prope:. Romeo had, juſt before, been in 
high fpirits, a ſympiom, which he obſerves, » bmetimes called a 
[176214 before death: but how fays he (for no fituativn can exempt 
Siuaripeare's characters from the vice of punning) can I term this Jad 
and gloomy proſp &t a lig/tuing ® R17T$S0N, 

The reading ef the text is that of the quartog 1599, The firſt copy 
reads : But how, & c. Which ſhows that Dr. Johnſon's emen dation cannot 
be right, MaLoNx. a 

+ An ingeniou, friend ſome time ago pointed out. to me a pallage of 
Ma, ini, which bears a very ftrong reſemblance to this: 


Morte la'nſegna ſua pallida ebianca 
Vincitric e piegd ju't wle mio. 

Rime lugubri, p. 149, edit. Venet. 1605 

0 LI SAWHATT 
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A dateleſs bargain to engrofling death ! 5 

Come, bitter conduct, come unſavoury guide! 

Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 

The daſhing. rocks thy ſea-fick weary bark! 

Here's to my love! [ drinks. ] O, true apothecary ! 

Thy drugs are quick. — Thus with a kiſs I die, [Dies. 

Euter, at the other end of the churchyard, Friar LAUREN CE, 
coith a lantern, crow, and ſpade. 


Fri. Saint Francis be my ſpeed! how oft to night 
Have my old feet tumbled at graves ?®*— Who's there? 
Who is 1t that conſorts, ſo late, the dead? 
Bal. Here's one, a friend, and one that knows you well. 
Fri. Bliſs be upon you! Tell me, good my friend, 
What torch is yond', that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyelefs ſculls ? as I diſcern, 
It burneth in the Capel's monument. 
Bal. It doth ſo, holy fir ; and there's my maſter 
One that you love, 


Fri, Who 1s 1t ? 

Bal. Romeo. 

Fri. How long hath he been there ? 

Bal. Full half an hour, 
Fri. Go with me to the vault, 

Bal. I dare not, ſir: 


My maſter knows not, but I am gone hence; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 
If I did ſtay to look on his intents. 
Fri, Stay then, 1'll go alone: — Fear comes upon me 
O, much I fear fome il] unlucky thing, 
Bal. As I did fleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my maſter and another fought,” 5 
| n 


S Engroſſing ſeems to be uſed here ia its clerical ſenſe. MALONE. 

© This accident was reckoned ominous. STEEVENS. 

7 This is one of the touches of nature that would have eſcaped the hand 
of any painter leſs attentive to it than Shakſpeare. What happens to 
perſon while he is under the manifeſt influence of fear, will ſeem to him 
when he is recovered from it, like a dream. Homer, Book 8th, repreſents 
Rheſus dying fait aſleep, and as it were beholding his enemy in a dream 
plunging a ſword into his boſom. Euſtattius and Dacier both applaud et 
image as very natural; for a man in ſuch a condition, ſays Mr. Pops, 
awakes no further than to ſee confuſedly what environs him, and to th“ 
it not a reality, but a viñon. STEEVENS, 
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And that my maſter ſlew him. 
F.. Romeo? — i Ad Cancers 
Alack, alack, what blood is this, which Rains 
The ſtony entrance of this ſepulchre ?— 
What mean theſe maſterleſs and gory ſwords 
To lie diſcolour'd by this place of peace? 
_ | Enters the monument. 
Romeo! O, pale! What elſe ? what, Paris too? 
And fteep'd in blood? — Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance 
The lady ſtirs.“ [June wakes and ſtirs, 
Jul. O comfortable friar ! where is my lord? 
I do remember well where I ſhould be, 
And there I am: — Where is my Romeo ? 
[Neiße ewithin, 
Fri, J hear ſome noiſe, Lady, come from that neit 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep ;9 
A greater Power than we can contradict 


Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away 


Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead; 
And Paris too; come, I'll diſpoſe of thee 
Among a ſiſterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to quettion, for the watch is coming ;3 
Come 


8 In the alteration of this play now exhibited on the ſtage, Mr Garrick. 
appears to have been indeb:ed to Otway, who, perhaps without any 
knowledge of the ſtory as told by Da Porto and Bandello, does not permit 
His h-ro to die before his wi? awakes. MaLoNE, 

9 Shak fpeare alludes to the ſleep of juliet, which was unnatural, being. 
brought on by drugs. STEEVENS. 

2 Shakſpeare has been arraigned for d-parting from the Italian novel, 
ia making Romeo die before Juliet awakcs from her trance; and thus 
loſing a happy pportunity of in troducing an affecting ſcene btw en theſe 
uotortunate lovers. %ut he undoubtedly had never rezd the Italian novel 
or any iteral tranſlation of it, and was miſled by the po m of Romeaus and' 
Julie, the author of which departed from the Italian Rory, making the 
pctton 'ake effect on Romeo before Juliet »wakes, MaLoxE. 

Is has been objected that there is no ſuch e ſtabliſn ment in any of the 
cities of Italy. Shakſpeare ſeldem ſcrupled to give the manners and 
ul»ges of his own country to others. In this particular inſtance the old: 
cem was his guide; 

„% The weary batch diſcharg*? "| ie them home to ſleep.” 
| In 
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Come, go, good Juliet, —[ Noiſe again..) I dare ſtay no e. 
| zit. 
Jul. Go, get thee hence, for Iwill not away. — 
What's here ? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand? 
Poiton, I fre, hath been his timeleſs end ;— 
O churl! drink all and leave no friendly drop, 
Jo help me after II will kiſs thy lips; 
Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a reſtorative, [ Kiffes him. 
Thy lips are warm! 
1. Watch, | within, ] Lead, boy; — Which way ? 
Jul. Yea, noiſe ?—Then I'll be brief, —-O happy dagger! 
Suatching ROMEO's dagger.“ 
This is thy ſheath; [h herſelf. | there ruſt, and let me die, 
[ Falls ou ROMEO'S body, and dies. 


Euter Watch, with the Page of Paris, 


/ ING 
Page. This is the place; there, where the torch doth 


burn. 
1. Watch. The ground is bloody; Search about the 
churchyard ; 
Go, ſome of you, who e'er you find, attach. | 
| Exeunt ſome, 
Pitiful Goht ! here lies the county flain ;— 
And' Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here bath lain theſe two days buried.— 
Go, tell the prince, —run to the Capulet's,.— 


Raiſe 


In Micb ado about Nothinr, where the ſcene lies at Meſſina, our auth cr 
has alſo introduced Vrcumen; though without ſuggeſtion from any dull 
poem | ke that referged to on the prefent occaſion, 

See, however, Otheilo, Act I. Scene II; in which Mr, Malone 
app*ars to contradict, on th. ſtrongeſt evidence, tne preſent aſſertion 
re:ative to there being no watch in Ita/y, STEEVENS. 

Sa, in Painter's tranſlation of Pier: e Poiſicary tom. ii. p. 244: Draw- 
ing out the dagger which Rom © ware by his fide, ſhe pricked heric'f. 
with many blowes againitihte heart,” STEEVENS. 

1. 33 clear that in this and moſt other places Shak ſpeare followed the 

pom, and not Painter, for Painter deſcribes Romeo's dagger as hanging 
at bis ſide; whereas the poem 2s ſient as to th- place where it hung, 
and our author, governed oy the fathion of his own time, ſuppoles it tt | a 
have hung at Romge's bak, NM ALONE. . 
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Raiſe up the Montagues,—ſome others ſearch — 
E xeunt other aualeb mem. 
We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do lie; 
But the true ground of all theſe piteous woes, 
We cannot without circumitance deſcry, 


Enter forme of the Watch, with Balthaſar. 


2. Watch. Here's Romeo's man, we found him in the 


churchyard. 
1. Watch, Hold him in ſafety, till the prince come hither, 


Enter another Watchman, with Friar LAURENCE., 
3. Watch. Here is a friar, that trembles, ſighs, and 
weeps: 
We took this mattock and this ſpade from him, 
As he was coming from this churchyard fide. 
1. Watch, A great ſuſpicion; Stay the friar too. 


Enter ie Prince and Attendants, 
Prince. What miſadventure is fo early up, 
That calls our perſon from our morning's relt-? 


Enter Cap uU ET, Lady CAPULET, and others, 
Cap. What ſhould it be, that they ſo ſhriek abroad ? 
La. Cap. The people in the ſtreet cry—Romeo, 
Some —juliet, and fome Paris; and all run, 
With open outcry, toward our monument, 
Prince, What tear is this, which ftartles in our ears?“ 
| 1. Match. 


ere ſeems to be a rhyme intended, which may be eaſily reſtored: 
« R:iſ: up the Montagurs. Some others, go. 
« We fee the ground wheren theſ» woes do lie, 
«« But the true ground of as pics wwe 
& We cannot with. ut circumſtance d fery.“ Jon x go. 
It was often thought ſuikcient, in the time ut Shak ſpzare, for the ſecond 
and fourth lines in a ſtanza, to rhyme with each other, | 
It were to be wiſhed that an apology as ſufficient could be off-red for 
this watchman's quibble between ground, the earth, and ground, the funda- 
mental cauſe. SrEEVENS. N 
2 The cold copies read—in year ears. Tho emendation was made by Dr, 
Jokaſon, Maroxs. ; 
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1. Watch, Sovereign, here lies the county Paris ſlain; 
And Romeo dead; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'd, 


Prince, Search, ſeek, and know how this foul murder 
comes. 


1. Watch, Here is a friar, and ſlaughter'd Romeo's man; 
With inſtruments upon them fit to open 
Theſe dead men's tombs. 


Cap. O, heavens! —O, wife! look how our dauvgater 
bleeds ! 


This dagger hath miſta'en,—for, Io! his houſe 

Is empty on the back of Montague,— 

And it mis-ſheathed in my daughter's boſom.” 
La. Cap. O me! this ſight of death is as a bell, 

That warus my old age to a ſepulchre. 


Euter 


7 The modern editors (contrary to the authority of all the ancient 
copies, and without attention to the diſagreeable aſſonance of r and 
ſheatbed, which wa firſt introduced by Mr. Pope) read : 

This dagger hath miſta'en: for, lo! the ſheath 

Lies empty on the back of Montague, 

« Tbe foint mis- ſheathed in my daughters boſom.“ 
The quarto, 1597, er:oneouſly, 

cc this dagger hath miſtooke, 

« For (loe) the backe is empty of yong Mountague, 

« And it is ſheathed in our daugtkter's breaſt,” 
The quarto, 1599, ſeems to afford the true reading: 

« This dagger hath miſtane, for, loc! his houſe 

« Is emptie on the back of Montague, 

« And it mis-ſheathd in my daughter's boſome.“ 

If we do not read it inſtead of is, C pulet will be made to ſay— 77e 
ſcabbard is at ence emfty on the back of Moitagus, and jheathed in Juliet: 
boſom, . 

a quaintly repreſents the dagger a« having miſtaken its place, 
and (it mis-theathed,” i, e. mis-ſheathed %,“ in the boſom ot 

uliet, 1255 
J The quarto, 1609, and the folio, 1622, offer the ſame reading, ex 
cept that they concur in giving is inſtead of it. 

It appears that the dagger was anciently worn bcbind the back. 

In Humor's O, dinaric, &c. an ancient collection of ſ:tires, no date: 

See you the huge bum dagger at bis backe #*? 

The epithet applied to the dagger, izows at what par: of the back it 
Was warn. STEEVENS. 

The words, fer, lo] bis bouſe is empty on the back ef Mentague, are 
to be conſidered as patenthetical. MALONE. 


— 
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Enter MonTAGUt and Others, 


Prince. Come, Montague; for thou art early up,® 
To ſee thy ſon and heir more early down. 

Mon, Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night ;9 
Grief of my ſon's exile hath ſtopp'd her breath : 
What further woe conſpires againſt mine age? 

Prince. Look, and thou ſhalt ſee, 

Mor. O thou untaught! what manners 1s in this, 
To preſs before thy father to a grave? 

Prince, Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
"Till we can clear theſe ambiguities, 

And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent 5 
And then will I be general of your woes, 
And lead you even to death : Mean time forbear, 
And let miſchance be ſlave to patience, — 
Bring forth the parties of ſuſpicion. 
Fri. IJ am the greateſt, able to do leaſt, 
Yet moſt ſuſpected, as the time and place 
Doth make againſt me, of this direful murder; 
And here J ſtand, both to impeach and purge 
Myſelf condemned and myſelt excus'd. 
Prince. Then ſay at once what thou doſt know in this. 
Fri, I will be brief,“ for my ſhort date of breath 


Is 


5 This ſpeech (as appears from the following paſſage in The Second Part 
sf the Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1501) has ſomething pro- 
verbial in it: 

« In you faith, the proverb's verified, 

© You are earlyup, and yet are ne'er the near,” STEEVENS, 
After this line the quarto, 1597, adds, 

© And young Benvolio is deceaſed too.“ 

But this, I ſuppoſe, the poet rejected, on his reviſion of the play, as 
unneceſlary flaughter. STEEvVENS. 

The line, which gives an account of Benvolio's death, was probably 


. thrown in to account for his abſence from this intereſting ſcene. 


RITSON. 

* It is much to be lamented, that the poet did not conclude the dialogue 

with the action, and avoid a narrative of events which the audience al- 
ready knew, JounsoN. | 

Shakſpcare was led into this unintereſting narrative by following too 

ciolely The Tragica!! Nor of Rom u and Juliet. MALONE» 

6 Is 
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Is not ſo long as is a tedious tale.3 | 
Romeo, there dead, was huſband to that Juliet ; 
And ſte, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wite ; 
J married them; and their ſtolen marriage-dzy 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whoſe untimely death 
Baniſh'd the new-made bridegroom from this city;: 
For whom, and not for Tybait, Juliet pin'd, 
Yon—to remove that ſiege of grief from her,— 
Betroth'd, and would have married her perſorce, 
To county Paris: Then comes ſhe to me; 
And, with wild looks, bid me deviſe ſome means: 
To rid her from this ſecond marriage, 

Or, in my cell there would ſhe kill herſelf. 

Then gave J her, ſo tutor'd by my art, 

A ſleeping potion ; which fo took effect 

As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The form of death: meantime I writ to Romeo, 
That he ſhould hither come as this dire night, 
To help to take her from her borrow'd grave, 
Being ihe time the potion's force ſhould ccaſe- 
But | e which bore my letter, friar John, 

Was {taid by accident; and yeſternight 
Return'd my letter back: Then all alone, 

At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault ; 
Meaning to keep her cloſely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could fend to Romeo : 

But, when l came, (ſome minute ere the time 
Of her awakening,) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes; and I entreated her come forth, 
And bear thi- work of heaven with patience : 
But then a noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 


And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me, 
But, 


In this poem the bodies of the dead are removed to 2 publick ſcafto!d, 
and from that ele vation is the Frier's narrative delivered, The tame 
circumſtance, as I have already obſe: ved, is introduced in Z7an:let. 

ST EEVE NS» 

3 So in the giſt Pſalm; «6 when thou artangry, al! our days are 
gone; we bring cur years to an end, as it were a t. le that is told.“ 

7 MLR. 
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But (as it ſeems,) did violence on berſelf. 
All this I know ; and to the marriage 
Her nurſe is privy : And, if aught in this 
Miſcatried by my fault, let my old life 
Be ſacrific'd, ſome hour before his time, 
Unto the rigour of ſevereſt law. 
Prince, We ſtill have known thee for a holy man, 
Where's Romeo's man? what can he ſay in this? 
Bal. J brought my maſter neus of Juliet's death; 


Anal then in poſt he came from Mantua, 


To this ſame place, to this ſame monument, 


This letter he early bid me give his father; 


And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault, 
If I departed not, and left him there, 

Prince, Give me the letter, I will look on it. — 
Where is the county's page, that rais'd the watch? 
Sirrah, what made your maſter in this place ? 

Tage. He came with flowers to ſtrew his lady's grave; 


And bid me ſtand aloof, and fo I did: 


Anon, comes one with light to ope the tomb; 
And, by and by, my maſter drew on him; 
And then I ran away to call the watch, 
Prince. This letter doth make good the friar's words, 
Their courſe of love, the tidings of her death: 
And here he writes—that he did buy a poiſon 
Of a poor pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet, 
Where be theſe enemies? Capulet ! Montague !— 
See, what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 
And J, for winking at your diſcords too, 
Have loſt a brace of kinfmen :4—all are puniſh'd. 
Cop, O, brother Montague, give me thy hand: 
This 
+ Mercutio and Paris: Mereutio is expreſsly called the prince's kinſ- 
man in Act III. ſc. iv. and that Paris alſo was the prince's kinſ.nan may be 


Interred from the following paſſages. Capulet, ſpeaking of the count 


In the fourth act, deſcribes him as a gentleman of prince'y parentage, 
and, after he is killed, Romeo fays, 

cc Let me peruſe th's face; 

« FMercutic's kinſinan, noble county Paris.“ MAL NE. 
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This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand, 


Man. But I can give thee more: 
For I will raiſe her ſtatue in pure gold; 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There ſhall no figure at ſuch rate be ſer, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 
Cap. As rich ſhall Romeo by his lady lie; 
Poor ſacrifices of cur enmi:y ! 
Prince. A glooming peaces this morning with it brings; 
Ihe ſun, for forrow, will not ſhow his head: 
Go hence, to have more talk of theſe ſad things; 
Some ſhall be pardon'd, and ſome puniſned:“ 
For never was a ſtory of more woe, 
Than this of Julict and her Romeo.“ 


5 To glam is an ancient verb uſed by Spenſer; and I meet with'it like» 
wiſe in the play of Ten Tyler ard tis Fife, 1661: 

« Jf either he g ſpe th or gleometb.“ STEEVENS. 

Glcemy is the reading of the old copy in 1597; for which gi:oming was 
ſubſtituted in that of 1599. MaAtoxt. | 

This ſeems to be not a reſotution in the prixce, but a reflection on 
the varic:is diſpenſations of Providence; for who was there that cou'd 
juſtly be puniſhed by any human law? Evwarps's MSS, 

This line has reference to the novel from which the fable is taken, 
Here we read that Juliet's female attendant was bariſhed for conce=!:1; 
the marriage; Romeo's ieryant ſet at liberty becaufe he had only act 
In obedience to his maſter's orders; the apothecary taken, tortured, con- 
demned, and hanged ; while fiiar Laurence was p-rmitted to retire to a 
hermitage in the neighbourhocd of Verona, where he ended his life in 
penitence and peace. STEEVENS, 

For never was a flory of more woes 

Than this of Juliet and ber Remes. ] Theſe lines ſeem to have been 
formed on the concluding couplet of the poem of Romeus and Tulict ; 

66 among the monuments that in Verona been, 

«© There is no monument more worthy of the ſight, 

Than is the tomb of Juiier, and Rome us her knight.” 
Maron tg. 

Shakſpzare has not effected the alteration of this play by introducing 
any new incidents, but merely by adding to the length of the ſcenes. | 

The piece appears to have been always a very popular one. Marſton, | 
ip his ſatires, 1598, lays: | 

« Luſcus, what's play*d to-day ?—faith, now I know 
« I ſet thy lips abroach, from whence dath flow | 
% Nought but pure Juliet and Romeo. STEEVENS» 
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This play is one of the moſt pleaſing of our author's performances. 
The ſcenes are buſy and various, the incidents numerous and important, 
the cataſtrophe irreſiſtibly affectiug, and the proceſs of the action carried 
on with ſuch probability, at l:aſt with ſuch congruity to popu ar opinions, 
as tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shak ſpeare to exhibit the conver- 
ſativn of gentlemen, to repreſent the airy ſpiightlineſs of juvenile ele- 
gance. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which might caſily reach his 
time, of a declaration mad: by Shakſpeare, that he 2vas oviiged te A 
Moercutis in the third act, lit he ſhould have been killed by him. Yet he 
thinkshim zo ſuch formidable perſon, but that he might have lived through 
the play, ad died in bis bed, without danger to the poet. Dryden well 
knew, had he been in queſt of truth, in a pointed ſentence, that more 
regard is commonly had to the words than the thought, and that it is 
very ſeldom to be rigorouſly underſtood, Mercutio's wit, gaicty, and 
courage, will always procure him friends that wiſh him a longer life 
but his death is not precipitated, he has lived out the time allotted him 
in the conſtruction of the play; nor do 1 doubt the ability of Shakſpeare 
to have continued his exiſtence, though ſome of his ſallies are perhaps 
out of the reach of Dryden; whoſe genius was not very fertile of mer- 
ri:nent, nor duStile to humour, but suse, argumentative, comptehen- 
five, aud ſublime. 

The nurſe is one of the characters in which the author delighted: he 
has with a great ſubtilty of diſtinction, drawn her at once loquacious and 
ſecret, obſequious and inſolent, truſty and diſhoneſt, 

His comick ſcenes are kappily wrought, but his pathetick ſtrains are 
always polluted with ſome unexpected depravations, His perſons, how 
ever diſtreſled, kave a conceig left them in their miſery, a miſerable conceit, 
Jon N80Ns 
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* *The original ſtory on which this play is built, may be found in Saxo 
Grammaticus the Daniſh hiſtorian, From thence Bellefureſt adopted it in 
bis collection of novels, in ſeven volumes, which he began in 1564, and 
continued to publiſh through ſucceeding years. From this work, 7 be Hyſtor:: 
of Hamblett, quarto, bl. I. was tranſlated, I have hitherto met with no 
earlier edition of the play than one in the year 1604, though it muſt have 
been performed before that time, as I have ſeen a copy of Speghr's edition 
of Chaucer, which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel Harvey, (the an- 
tagoniſt of Naſh) who in his own hand- writing, has ſet down Hamlet, as 
a performance with which he was well acquainted, in the year 1598, 
His words are theſe : „ The younger fort take much delight in Shak. 
ſpeare's Venus and Adonis; but his Lucrece, and his tragedy of Hamlet 
Prince of Denmarke, have it in them to pleaſe the wiſer ſort, 1598." 

In the books of the Stationers* Con pany, this play was entered by 
James Roberts, July 26, 16c2, under the title of © A booke called 70 
Revenge of Hamilett, Prince of Denmarke, as it was lately ated by the Lord 
Chamberlain his ſervantes,”” 

In Eaſtævard Hee, by George Chapman, Ben Jonſon, and John Marſton, 
1605, is a fling at the Hero of this tragedy. A footman named Iams 
enters, and a tankard-bearer aſks him“ Sfoote, Hamlet, are you 
mad? 

The frequent alluſions of contemporary authors to this play ſufficient!y 
ſhow its popularity. Thus, in Decker's Bel-mar's Nightwalkes, 4:0. 15 12, 
we have“ But if any mad Hamlet, hearing this, ſmell villainie, an! 
ruſh in by viclence to fee what the tawny diuels [gypſies] are Cooing, 
then they excuſe the faQ”” &c, Again, in an old collection of Satirical 
Poems, called The Night Raven, is this couplet: | 

« I will not cry Hamlet Revenge my greeves, 
« But 1 will call Hangman, Revenge on Thieves.“ 
STEEVE NS, 

Surely no ſatire was intended in Eoftevard Ice, which was acted 2! 
Shakſpeare's own playhouſe, (Blackfriers,) by the children of the reve!., 
in 1605, MALONE, 

The following particulars relative to the date of this piece, are 
borrowed from Dr. Farmer's E£fjay en the Learning of Shakſpeare, p. $5, 
86, ſecond edition: 

& Greene, in the Epiſtle prefixed to his Arcadia, hath a laſh at ſome 
© yaine glorious tragedians,' and very plainly at Shakſpeare in particular, 
© I leave all theſe to the mercy of their mther-tongue, that feed on nough! 
but the crums that fail fromthe tranflator's trencher. IT hat could ſcarcely 
latinixe their neck verſe if they ſhould have neede, yet Enghſh Sencca ren 
by candlelight yeelds many good ſentences—hee will afford you Whole 
Hamlets, 1 thould ſiy, bandfuls of tragicall ſpec ches. I cannot dotermin? 
exactly when this Zpiſile was firſt publiſhed 3 but, I fancy, it will carry 
the original Hamlet tomewhat further back than we h: ve hitherto don 
and it may be obſerved, that the oldeſt copy now extant, is ſaid to be 
« enlarged to almoſt as much againe as it was.“ Gabriel Harvey printcs 2! 
the end of the year1592, Foure Letters and certaine Sonnetts, eſpecial} 

touchily 


touching Robert Greene: in one of which his Arcadia is mentioned. 
Now Naſp's Epiſtle muſt have been previous to theſe, as Gabriel is quoted 


ia it with applauſe z and the Foure Letters were the beginning of a quarrel, 


Naſh replied in Strange News of the intercepting certaine Letters, and 


a Convoy of Verſes, as they were going frivilie to victual the Low Cyluntries, 


1593.* Harvey rejoined the ſame year in * Pierce*s Sup-rerogation, or a 
new Praiſe of the old Aſſe.“ And Naſb again, in © Have with you t5 
Saffron Walden, or Gabriel! Harvey's Hunt is up; containing a full anſwer 


to the eldeſt ſonne of the halter-maker, 1596. -h died b fore 1606, 


as appears from an old comedy called The Return from Parnaſſus. 
STEEVENS, 
A play on the ſubject of Hamlet had been exhibited on the ſtage be- 
fore the year 1589, of which Thomas Kyd was, I believe, the author, 
On that play, and on the bl. letter H:rie of Hamblez, our port, I con- 
jecture, conſtrued the tragedy before us. The carli-ſt edi ion of the 
proſe- narrative which I have ſeen, was printed in 1608, but it un- 
doubtedly was a republication. 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet was written, if my conjecture be well founded, 
in 1596. See An Atempt to aſcertain the Order of his Plays. 
Maroxx. 
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Claudius, Ring of Denmark. 

Hamlet,“ n te the former, and nephew to the preſent, ling. 
Polonius, Lord Chamberlain, 

Horatio, friend u Hamlet. 

Laertes, /on to Polonius, 

Voltimand, 
Cornelius, 
Roſencrantz, 
Guildenſtern, 


Oſrick, a courtier, 


Conrtiers, 


Another courtier, 


A pric}t, 
Marcellus, | Officers. 


Bernardo, 


- Franciſco, a ſoldier. 


Reynaldo, /ervant to Polonius, 
A Captain. An Ambaſſador. 
Ghoſt of Hamlet's father. 
Fortinbras, Prince of Norway, 


Gertrude, Qucen of Denmark, and mother of Hamlet, 
Ophelia, daughter of Polonius. 


Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Players, Gravedigo:; 
Sailors, Meſſengers, and other Attendants, 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


Aer I. Se ENB I. 
Elſinore, A Platform before the Caſtle. 


FaANCISCO on his poſt, Enter to him BERNARDOs 


Ber. Who's there? Be” 

Fran. Nay, anſwer me :* ſtand and unfold 
Yourſelf, | 

Ber. Long live the King! 

Fran, Bernardo ? 

Ber. He. 

Fran. You come moſt carefully upon your hour. 

Ber, *'Tis now ſtruck twelve; get thee to bed, Franciſco, 

Fran, For this relief, much thanks: ?tis bitter cold, 


And I am fick at heart. - 
Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 
Fran, Not a mouſe ſtirring. 


Ber, Well, good night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
| The rivals of my watch, bid them make haſte, 


Euler 


21. e. me who am already on the watch, and have a right to demand the 
; watch-word, STEEvens. | 


This ſentence appears to have been the watch-word. STEEVENS. 
+I ſtrongly ſuſpect that the true reading is—new Rruck, &c, 


: STEEVENS. 
5 Rivals for partners. Wax EUR TON. 


By vais the ſpeaker certainiy means partrers (according to Dr. War- 
* * * 1 . . 
rton's explanation,) or thoſe whom he expeed to watch with bim. 


Marcellus had watched with him before ; whether as a centinel, a 
volunteer, or from mere curioſity, we do not learn: but, which ever i: 
was, it ſeems evident that his tation was on the ſame ſpot with Bernard, 


Aud that chere is no other centine! by them relieved, Poffibly Marc-llus 
$ . Vo. . VI II. Þ N 
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314 HAMLET, 


Enter Horatio and MARCELLUS, 


Fran. I think, I hear them.—-Stand, ho! Who is there? 
Hor. Friends to this ground. 


. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewell, honeſt ſoldier ; 
Who hath reliev'd you? 

Fran, Bernardo hath my place. 
Give you good night, [ Exit FRANC1SC0, 

Mar. Holla! Bernardo! 

Ber. Say, 

What, is Horatio there? . 
Har. 


was an officer, whoſe buſineſs it was to viſit each watch, and perhaps to 
continue with it ſome time. Horatio, as it appears, watches ont of 
curioſity. But in act II. ſc. i. to Hamlet's queſtion, Hold you the 
watch to- night? Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo, all anſwer, — e We 
do, my honour'd lord. The folio indeed, reads—-b:ctb, which one my 
with great propriety re fer to Marc lius and Bernardo. If we dit not find 
the latter gentleman in ſuch good company, we might have taken him t9 
have been like Franciſco whom he relieves, an honeſt but common ſoldi-r, 
The itrange indiſcriminate uſe of Italian and Roman names in this and 
ether plays, mas it obvious that the author was very little converſant 
in even the rudiments of either linguage. RirsoN. 

Rival is conſtintly uſed by Shakſpeare for a partner or aſſociate. In 
Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 8 vo. 1616, it is d: fined, One that ſuetb 
for the ſime thing with anotber;“ and hence Shakſpeare, with biz 
ufual licence, always uſes it in the ſ-nſe of one engaged in the ſame en- 
pi yments or office with another. Competitor, which is explained by Bullokar 
by the very ſame words which he has employed in the definition of rival, 


is in like manner (as Mr, M. Maſun has cbſcrved,) always uf d by Shak- | 


ſpeare for Mciate. 
Mr. Warner wou'd read and point thus: 
2 If you do meet Horatio, and Marcellus 
Tbe rival of my watch, 


becauſe Horatio is a gentl-man of no profeſſion, and becauſe, as he con- 
. ceived, there was but one perſon on each watch. But there is no nerd © 
of change. Horatio is certainly not an officer, but Hamler's f-llow- ©: 
ſtudent at Wittenberg: but as he accompanied Marcellus and Berners 


on the watch from a motive of curioſity, our poet conſiders him very po- 


p*rly as an aſſeciate with them. Horatio himſelf ſays to Hamlet in a ſub- | | 


ſequent ſcene, 
«K This to me 
4% In dreadful fecrecy impart they did, 


« And I with then th: third night At tbe patch,” MAT 
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x 5 A piece of him.“ f 
Bier. Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good Marcellus. 

4 Flor. What, has this thing appear'd again to-:1ight 2 
+ Ber, I'have ſeen nothing. 

a Mar. Horatio ſays, 'tis but our fantaſy; 


And will not let belief take hold of him, 
TIouching this dreaded ſight, twice ſeen of us: 
Therefore J have entreated him along, 
With us to watch the minutes of this night ;7 
Y That, if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it. 
Hir. Tuſh! tuſh! 'twill not appear, 
Ber. Sit down awhile; 
And let us once again aſſail your ears, | 


, 4 
i > That are fo fortified againſt our ſtory, 
if > What we two nights have ſeen, 
ne Hor. Well, ſit we down, 
Ve And let us hear Bernardo ſpeak of this. 
iy = Ber, Laſt night of all, 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the pole, 
-,, > © Had made his courſe to illume that part of heaven 
ind Where now it burns, Marcellus, and my ſelf, 
ant Ihe bell then beating one, 
= Mar, Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again! 
1 | Enter GaosT. 
en. Ber. In the ſame figure, like the king that's dead, 
Kar 2 X A- 
wal, * , 
k- * ®Put why a piece? He ſays th's as he gives his hand, Which dire&iui. 
| & ihould be marked. WarBukToN, 
| = A fiece of bim, is, I believe, no more than a cant expreſſion. It is uſed, 
= however, on a ſerious occafion in Pericles, STEEVENS. 
This ſcems to have been an expreſhon common in Shak ſpare's t ne. 1 
7 STEEVENSs I 
Re 85 Add a new teſtimony to that of our eyes. Joux som. 
ow. He may make good the teſtimony of our eyes; be aſſured by his own 
nero i Expericnce of the truth of that which wwe have related, in,.conſequence of 1 
po- bawving Iten eye-7vitneſſes to it. To approve in Shak ſpeare's age, Gzaified to \ 
fun- mate gord, or eſtabliſh. MA LON E. ä q 
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his line is by Sir T. Hanmer given to Marcellus, but without 
= Acceſſity, Jon xsoN. 
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316 HAMLET, 


Mar, Thou art a ſcholar, ſpeak to it, Horatio. 
Ber, Looks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio, 
Flor. Mott like :—it harrows mes with fear, and wonder, 
Ber. It would be ſpoke to. 8 
| Mar, Speak to it, Horatio, 
i Hor. What art thou, that uſurp'ſ this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 
Did ſometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee, ſpeak, 
Mar. It is offended, 
Ber, See! it ſtalks away. 
* Hor, Stay; ſpeak; ſpeak I charge thee, ſpeak, 
| | E xit Ghoſt, 
| Mar. *Tis gone, and will not anſwer. 
| Ber, How now, Horatio ? you tremble, and look pale; 
| Is not this ſomething more than fantaſy ? 


What think you of it: 
ght not this believe, 


—— — —-— 2 


4 Hor, Before my God, I m1: 
3 Without the ſenſible and true avouch 
j Of mine own eyes, 
1 Mar. Is it not like the king ? 
Hor. As thou art to thyſelf : 

Such was the very armour he had on, 

When he the ambitions Norway combated ; | 

So frown'd he once, when, in an angry parle,“ % 

He ſmote the {leddeds Polack® on the ice, iy 
SF 


+ 
* 


2 It has always been a vulgar notion that ſpirits and ſupernatural beings 
j can only be ſpoken to with propriety or effect by perſons of learning. 

| Thus the honeſt butler in Mr. Addiſon's Drummer, recommends the 
| e ward to ſpeak Latin to the ghoſt in that play, REE D. 

| 3 To barreto is to conquer, to ſubdue. The word is of Saxon origin. 
1 STEEVERS. 
| | 4 This is one of the afteQed words introdue d by Lyly. STzEvers. 
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5 A led, or fledge, is a carriage without wheels, made uſe of in the cod 
|| ceuntries. STEEVENS. | 
| 6 Pole-ax in the common editions. He ſpeaks of a prince of Poland 

whom he flew in battle. He uſes the word Po/ack again, Act II. ſc. iv. 


Porr. 

Polack was, in that age, the term for an inhabitant of Poland ; Pola, 
French. Jon xsox. 9 
4 All 
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"Tis ſtrange. 
Mar, Thus, twice before, and jump? at this dead hour, 
With martial ſtalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor. In what particular thought to work, s I know not; 
But, in the groſs and ſcope 9 of mine opinion, 

'This bodes He ſtrange eruptton to our ſtate, 

Mar. Good now, {it down, and tell me, he that knows, q 
Why this ſame ſtrict and moſt obſervant wateh q 
So nightly toils the ſubjeR of the land; 4 
And why ſuch daily caſt of brazen cannon, | 
And foreign mart for implements of war; [ 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſhipwrights,* whoſe ſore taſk ; 
Does not divide the ſunday from the weck | 


What 


All the old copies have Po ax. Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors | 
read—Polack; but the corrupted word ſhews, I think, that Shakfpeare 
wrote. Pollack. MALONE-» i} 

With Polack for Polander, the tranſcriber, or printer, might have no I 
acquaiatance z he therefore ſubſtituted pole-ax as the only word of like 
found that was familiar to his ear. Unluckily, however, it happened that 
the /ingu/ar of the latter has the ſame ſound as the plura/ of the former, 
Hence it has been ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare meant to write Polacks, We 
cannot well ſuppoſe that in a parley the King belaboured many, as it is 
not likely that provocation was given by more than one, or that on ſuch 
an occaſion he would have condeſcended to ſtrike a meaner perſon than a 
prince. SrEEVENS. 

7 So, the 4to, 1604. The folio=juſt. STEEVENS» 

The correction was probably made by the author. JounsoNn. 

In the folio we ſometimes find a familiar word ſubſtituted for one more 
ancient. MALoNEe. 

Jump and juſt were ſynonymous in the time of Shakſpeare. Ben 
Jonſon ſp aks of verſes made on jump names, i. e. names that ſuir 
exactly. STzEvEns. 

* What particular train of thinking to follow. STEEVENS.. 

? General thoughts, and tendency at large. Joux soR. 


* Judge Barrington, Obſerwations on the more ancient Statutes, p. 300, 
having obſerved that S 
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12nd \ ; at Shakip-are gives Engliſh manners to every. country 
iv, where his ſcene tes, inters from this paſſage, that in the time even of 
. Queen Elizabeth, ſhipwrights as well as ſeamen were forced to ſerve. 
aue; _ . WHALLEY. 
4% RE_ Impreſs ſignifies only the act of retaining ſhipwrights by giving them 
an = what was Called preſ# money (from pret, F r.) for holding themlelves in 
Ep 8 readineſs to be employed, STEEVENS., . 
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318 HAMLET, 


What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 

Poth wake the night joint-labourer with the day 
Vi ho is't, that can inform me? 

Hor. That can I; 

At leaſt the whiſper goes ſo! Our laſt king, 

Whoſe image even but now appear'd to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortiabras of Norway, 

'T hereto prick'd on by a moſt emulate pride, 

Dar'd to the combat; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
(For fo this fide af our known world eſteem'd him,) 
Did ſlay this Fortinbras; who, by a ſeal'd compact, 


Well ratified by law, and heraldry,3 


Did forfeit, with his life, all thoſe his lands, 
Which be ſtood ſeiz'd of, to the conqueror ; 

A gainſt the which, a mojety competent 

Was gaged by our king; which had return'd 

To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquiſker ; as, by the ſame co-marr,4 


And carriage of the article deſigu'd, l 
| His 


3 Mr, Upton ſays, that Shakſpeare ſometimes expreſſes one thing by 

tuo ſubſtantives, and that la and heraldry means, by the berald la⁊o. 
| STEEVENS. 

Puttenbam, in his At of Poefie, ſpeaks of the Figure of Twynn's, 
& þerſes and barbes, tor barbed horſes, venim & dartes, for venimous dartcs,” 
&c, FAR MTR. - 

That is, according to the forms of lato beraldry. When the right of 
property was to be determined by combat, the rule? of b2raidry were to be 
attended to, as Wel as thoſe of a. M. Mawx. 

zi, e. to be well ratified by the rules of law, and the forms preſcribed 
jure feciali; ſuch as proclamation, &c. Maro E. 

4 Comart ſignifies a bargain, and carrying of the article, the covenant 
entered into to confiim that bargain, Hence we ſee the common reading 
[ covenant] makes a tautology. WARBURTON. 

Cor nat is, 1 ſuppole, 2 j int bargain, a word perhaps of our poet's 
coinage, A mart hgniſying a great fair or market, he would not have 
ſcrupled to have written te mert, in the ſenſe of to make a bargain. In 


the preceding ſpeech we find mart uſed for bargain or purchaſe M ALONE. 


Carriage, is in port: deſigu d, is formed, d: azun up between them. 

As er 

Cawdtey in his Al habetical Table, 1604, defines the verb dig thu! 

4% marke out or appoint for any purpoſe,” See alſo Mintheu's Pict. 

i617. © To defigne or ſhew by a token.“ Deſigned is yet uſed in d 
ſenie in Scotland. MaAaLtoNe, | 
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Flis fell to Hamlet ; Now, fir, young Fortinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle hot and full,“ 
> - . 
” Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a liſt of landleſs reſolutes,® 
For food and diet, to ſome enterprize 
That hath a ſtomach in't: 7 which is no other 


| (As it doth well appear unto our ſtate,) 
But to recover of us, by ſtrong hand, 
And terms compulſatory, thoſe foreſaid lands 
So by his father loft : And this, I take it, 
Is the main motive of our preparations ; 
he ſource of this our watch; and the chief head 
Of this poſt-haſte and romage ® in the lang. 
[ Ber, J think, 9 it be no other, but even ſo; 
Well 
* Full of uninproved mettle, is full-of ſpirit not toguleted ar priided by 
noWi-dge or experiences. ness. 


e 

TM * * 4 3, +. 

% * EP 23 + > we, % ” 
LUO SIS PE boon WES rer. 4 


"4 "I believes. to h up means to pc up wih ud d:Tinctony 2 38 
= ſo k-tich collects his prey. The quartos read (avÞ.jz, inftrad of landleſs, 
8 STEEVENS, 
18 2 7 Stemach, in the time of our author, was uſed fur c:nfancy, reſolutions 
1 4 N | Jou NsOoR. 
17 Tumultuous hurry, Jon x so. 2252 
4 9 Theſe, and all other lines confined within crot chets throughout this 
a 15 play, are omitted in the folio edition of 1623. The omiſſions leave the 


„5 play ſometimes better and ſometimes worte, and ſeem made only for the 


* x? lake of abbreviation, JonnsoN. 

. It may be worth while to obſerve, that the title-pages of the firſt 
of FR quartos in 1604 and*1605, declare this play to be en arged to almeſt as 
de much a gane as it was, according to the true and fer fect (0. 

; 5 Perhaps ther fore many of its abſurdities as well as b-auties aroſe from 
4 KH the quantity added after it was firit written. Our pont might have been 

TE more attentive to the amplification than the coherence of his fable, | 
1: = The degree of credit due to the title-page that ſtyles the MS. from 
ns Which the quar*0s, 1604 and 1605 were printedSthe true and perfect copy, 


wa) allo be düputable. 1 cannot help ſuppoſing this publication to con- 
tt; dan al Shakipeare rejected. as well as ail he (upp ed. By reſtorations 


we like the former, contending book lers or theatres inight have gained ſome 
In | : temporary advantage over each other, which at this diitance of time is 
it, 4 not to be underſtood, The patience of our anceſtors excreded our on, 

3 could it have ourleited the tragedy of Ha let as it is now printed; for it 
n muſt have occupied el moſt ve houts in repreſentation. If, however, it 


1 4 = Was too much dilated on the ancient ſtage, it is as injud ciouſly contracted 
on the mocern one, STEEVENS. | | 
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320 HAM IL. E T, 


Well may it fort,3 that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch; ſo like the king 
That was, and is, the queſtion of theſe wars.“ 
Har. A mote it is, 5 to trouble the mind's eye, 
In the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, ö 
A little ere the mightieft Julius fell, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets, 
... d.. „ „„ „ 
As, ſtars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Dilaſters in the ſun; 7 and the moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was fick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe, 
And evend® the like precurſe of fierce events,%— 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fares, 
And prologue to the omen coming on,*— 
| Have 

3 The cauſe and effect are proportionate and ſuitable, Jon x o. 

+*'] he theme or ſub} ct. Maro. 

Ihe firſt qu to ſfcads - t. STEEVENS. 

A mtb was only the old ſp«clliag of more, MALONE, 

© Palmy for wiftcrious, Porz. 

7 Mr. Rowe altered theſe lines, becauſe they have inſufficient connee - 
tion wich tire prreesiag one, thus: 
da hene with trains of fire, dews F blood fell, ; 

| Diſaſters veil d the ſun, 

This paſſage is not in the folio. By the quartos therefore our imperfect 
text is tupplied: for an intermediate verſe being evidently loſt, it were 
idle to attempt a union that never was intended, I have therefore fignifi:d 
the ſuppoſed d ficiency by a vacant ſpace. : 

When Shak/peare had told us that the graves flood tenantleſs, &c. which 
are wonders confined to the earth, he -naturally proceeded to fay (in the 
line now loft) that yer other prodigies | 7 whe in the ſky; and thele 
phenomena he exemplified by adding, -A, [i. e. as for inftance] Stars 
with trains of fire, & c. STEEVENS. 

Not only ſuch prodigies have been ſeen in Rome, but the elements 


bave ſhown our countrymen like forerunners and foretokens of violent 


events. JOHNSON, 
s Fierce, for terrible, WARBURTON, | Y 
I rather b-lic ve that f-rce ſignifies conſpicuous glaring. STEEVENS. 
2 But pro/ogue and omen are merely ſynonymous here. The poet means, 
that theſe ſtrange phenomena are prologues and forerunners of the events 
preſag d: and ſuch ſ:nſe the light alteration, which I have ventured to 
make, by changing omen to omen'd, very aptly gives. THEOBAL p. 
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Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen, — ] 


F Re-enter Ghoſt. 


But, ſoft; behold ! lo, where it comes again ! 

I'll croſs it, though it blaſt me.— Stay, illuſion! 

If thou haſt any ſound,3 or uſe of voice, 

Speak to me: 

If there be any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 

Speak to me : | 

If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

O, ſpeak ! 

Or, if thou haſt uphoarded4 in thy life 

Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, | 

For which, they ſay, you ſpirits oft walk in death, 

[| Cock crows, 

Speak of it :—ſtay, and ſpeak.—Stop it, Marcellus. 
Mar. Shall I ſtrike at it with my partizan ? 
Hor, Do, if it will not ftand.s | - 


Ber. 5 


Omen, for fats, WARBURTON. 
Hanmer follows Theobald. 
A diſtich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, however, will ſhow 
that there is no occaſion for correction: 
& Merlin well vers'd in many a hidden ſpell, 
« His countries men did long fince foretel},” FARMER. 
Omen, I believe, is danger. SrREVE NS. 
3 The ſpeech of Horatio to the ſpectre is very elegant and noble, and 
congruous to the common traditions of the cauſes of apparitions. 
| 8 Jon x so&. 
+ So, in Decker's Knight's Conjuring, &c. “ ——If any of them 
had bound the ſpirit of gold by any charmes in cawes, or in iron fetters un- 
der the ground, they ſhould for their own ſoules quiet ( which queſtionleſſe elſe 
Wou'd ꝛubine up and down ) if not for the good of their children, releaſe 
it.“ STEEVENS» 
* I am unwilling to ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare could appropriate theſe ab- 
ſurd effuſions to Horatio, who is a ſcholar, and has (ufficiently proved 


his good underſtanding by the propriety of his addretles to the phantom. 


Such a man therefore muſt have known that | 
4 P 5 ; f 3 AS 
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Ber. ; Tis here! 

Hor, Tis here! 

Mar. Tis gone! 1 [ Exit Ghoſt, 
We do it wrong, being ſo majeſtical, 
To offer it the ſhow of violence; 
For it is, as the air, in vulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Her. It was about to ſpeak when the cock crew, 

Hor. And then it ſtarted, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful ſummons, I have heard, 
'The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill- ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, 
Whether in ſea or fire, in earth or air,“ 


The 


% As eaſy might he the intrenchant air 

«© With his keen ſword impreſs,” 
as commit any act cf violence on the royal ſhadow. The words S 
it, Marcellus, —and Do, if it will not ſtund - better ſuit the next ſpeaker, 
Bernardo, who, in the true ſpirit of an unlettered officer, nibil non arroget 
arm. Perhaps the firſt idea that occurs to a man of this deſcription, is 

to ſtrike at what offends him. Nicholas Pouſſin, in his celebrated picture 

of the Crucifixion, has introduced a fimilar occurrence, While lots are 
catirig for the ſacred veſture, the g'aves ate giving up their dead. This 
p:odigy is perceived by ene of the ſoldiers, who inſtantly graſps his ſword, 
as it preparing to defend himſelf, or reſent ſuch an invaſion from the 
other world, 

The two next ſpeeches—"Tis hore !—"Tis here! may be allotted to 
Marcellus ard Bernardo; ard the third Tis gone ! &c. to Horatio, whoſe 
ſuperiority of character indeed ſeems to demand i:,—As the text now 
ſtands, Marcellus propoſes to ſtrike the Ghoſt with his partizan, and yet 
afterwards is made to de ſcant on the indecorum and impotence of ſuch an 
attempt. 

The names of ſpeakers have fo often been confounded by the firſt pub- 
Irchers of our author, that I ſuggeſt this change with leis hefitation than 
I ſhould expreſs concerning any conjecture that could operate to the 
diſadvantage of his words or meaning.-Had the aſſignment of the old 
copies been ſuch, would it bave been thought liable to obj ion ? 

* STEEV INI. 

5 According to the pneumate logy of that time, every element was in- 
labitea by its pecu'tzr order of ſpirits, who had diſpoſitions different, ac- 
carding to their various places uf abode, The meaning therefore is, that 
II jprrits extravagent, wandering out of their element, whether e! 
ipirits viſiting earth, or earthly ſpirits ranging the air, return 3 

ſtacion 
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© The extravagant® and erring ſpirit hies 

X To his cone: and of the truth herein 

This preſent object made probation, 

Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock 7 

Some ſay, that ever 'gainſt that ſeaſon comes 

> Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated) 

Ik his bird of dawning fingeth all night long: 

And then, they ſay, no ſpirit dares ſtir abroad; 

The nights are wholeſome ; then no planets ſtrike, 


No 


i 
| 
n 
? 


ſtation, to their proper limits in which they are corned. We might read: 
« — And at his warning 
« Th extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
& To his confine, whether in ſes or air, 
« Or earth, oc fire. Andoi,”* &. 


But this change, though it would ſm2oth the conſtruction, is not neceſ- 
fary, and, being unnecetiary, ſhould not be made ag-inft authority. 
Jonuxs0Ng a 
A Chorus in Andreini's drama, called Adams, written in 1614, con- 
ſiſts of ſpirits of ſire, ar, water, and hell, or ſubt-r-ancous, being the 
exiled ang: 1s. „ Choro di Spiriti ignei, aer ei, acquacic!, ed infernali,“ 
&c, Theſe are the demons to which Shakſpeare alludes. Thef- ſoltits 
were ſuppoſed to con.ronl the elements in which tney reſpectively reſideo; 
and when formally invoked or commanded by a magician, to produce 
tempeſts, conflagtations, floods, and earthquakes, T. War TON. 
Bourne of Newcaſftie, in his Antiquiti-s of the common People, informs us, 
« It is a received tradition among the vulgar, that at the time of cock- 4 
crowing, the midnight ſpirits forſake th ſe lower regions, and, go to their 
proper places. Hence It is, {ſais he) that in country places, where the 
way of life requires more early Ibous, they always go chearfully to work: 
at that time; whereas if they are cill-d abroati ſooner, they imagine 
every thing they ſee, a wandering ghoſt,” And he quotes on this 0:c2- 
hon, as all his pred-ceſlors had done, the w-U-know: lines from the firſt 
hymn of Prudentius. I know not whoſ2 tranſlation he gives us, but 
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: 5 there is an old one by Haywood. The pivus chanſons, the Hens and car- 
' = rols, which Shakſpeare mentions preſently, were uſuaily c .pied from the 
5 elder Chriſtian poets. FARMER. 
. © j. e. got out of his bounds. WARBURTON, 

7 This is a very ancient ſuperſtition, - Philoſtratus giving an account of | 
a the zpparition of Achilles? ſhade to A pollonius Tyancus, ſays that it va- 1 
; nihed with a little glimmer as ſoon as the cock crotbed. Vit. Apol. iv. 16. : 
: i by : — : | STEEVENS. 
, Hs Faded has here its original ſenſe; it van bed. Pad), Lat. 
5 . 1 Mato k. 
| P. 6 
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324 HAMLET, 


No fairy takes,* nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the morn, in ruflet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill: = 
Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, 4 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 2 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my lite, | = 

| 
j 


This ſpirit dumb to us, will ſpeak to him: 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? 
Mar. Let's do't, I pray ; and I this morning know 0 
Where we ſhall find him moſt convenient, [ Exeunt, X37 


SCENE IM. - AY 
Theſame, A Room of State in the ſame, 


Enter the King, Queen, HamLEeT, PoLonivs, LarRTEs, 
VoLTIMAND, CoRNEL1us, Lords, and Atiendants, 


King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green; and that it us befitted 
'To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; + 
Yet ſo far hath diſcretion fought with nature, = 
That we with wiſeſt ſorrow think on him, 7 
"Together with remembrance of ourſelves, 
Therefore our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
The imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy,— 
With one auſpicious, and one dropping eye ;? 


mT 5 


| : 46 
With mu 
0 


® No fairy ſtrikes with lame neſs or diſeaſes. This ſenſe of take is ſte: 
quent in this author. JounsoN. "> Þ 
9 Perhaps, we have here only the encient proverbial phraſe— “ To 
cry with one eye and laugh with the other,“ buckram'd by our author 
for the ſervice of tragedy. See Ray's Collection, edit, 1768, p. 188. 3 
g STzEvetns, Wa 
Dropping in this line probably means depreſſed or caſt downwards. lt! 
may, however, ſignify wweeping. ** Dropping of the eyes“ was a tech- 
nical expreffion in our author's time. MaLoRk. 
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With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole—, 

Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 

Your better wiſdoms, which have freely gone 

With this affair along ;—For all, our thanks. | 
Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras,- 

Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth ; 

Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 

Our ſtate to be disjoint and out of frame, 

Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſlage, 

Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands 

Loſt by his father, with all bands of law, 

To our moſt valiant brother. — So much for him. 

Now for ourſelf, and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the buſineſs is: We have here writ 

To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, ſcarcely hears 

Of this his nephew's purpoſe, — to ſuppreſs 

His further gait herein ;* in that the levies, 

The liſts, and full proportions, are all made 

Out of his ſubje&t ;—and we here deſpatch | 

You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 

Giving to you no further perſonal power | 

To buſineſs with the king, more# than the ſcope _ 

Of theſe dilated articles? allow. 

Farewell ; and let your haſte commend your duty, 

Cor, 


The meaning is,—He goes to war fo indiſcreetly, and unprepared, 
that he has no allies to ſupport him but a dream, with which he is cal- 
l:agued or confederated. WARBURTON. 1 

This dream of bis advantage (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) means only 
this imaginary advantage, which Fortinbras hoped to derive from the 
ſtate of the kingdom,” STEEvVENS £ 

3 Gate or gait is here uſed in the northern ſenſe, for proceeding, paſſage 3 
from the A. S. verb gae. A gate for a path, paſſage, or ſtreet, is ill 
current in the north. Percy. 

* More is comprized in the general deſign of theſe articles, which you 
may explain in a more diffuſe and dilated ſtyle, JoyNns0N,. 

i. e. che articles when dilated, MusGRAVE-. 

The poet ſhould have written allows. Many writers fall into this error, 
when a plural noun immediately precedes the verb, Maroxx. 
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Cor, Vol. In that, and all thiags, will we ſhow our duty. 
King. We doubt it nothing ; heartily farewell, 
| [ Exennt VOLT!MAND and CORNELIUS, 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? 
You told us of ſome ſuit; What is't, Laertes ? 
You cannot ſpeak of reaſon to the Dane, 
And loſe your voice: What would'ſt thou beg, Laertes, 
That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking ? 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father,s 
What would'ſ thou have, Laertes ? 
Laer, | My dread lord, 
Your leave and favour to return to France; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhow my duty in your coronation ; 
Yet now, I muſt confeſs, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wiſhes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon, 
King. Have you e bee leave? What ſays Polonius? 
Pol. He hath, my lord, [wrung from me my flow leave, 
By labourſome petition ; and, at laſt, 
Upon his will I ſeal'd my hard conſent : J 
I do beſeech you, give him leave to go. 
King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine, 
And thy beſt graces : ſpend it at thy will.” 
But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon, 


Har, 
6 The ſenſe ſeems to be this: The head is not formed to be more 
uſeful to the heart, the hand is not more at the ſervice of the mouth, 


than my power is at your father's ſervice. That is, he may command 


me to the utmoſt, he may do what he pleaſes with my kingly authority. 
STEEVENS., 
By native tothe heart Dr. Johnſon underſtands, natural and conge- 
nial to it, born with it, and co-operating with it.“ 
Formerly the heart was ſuppoſed the ſcat of wiſdom 3 and hence the 
poet ſpeaks of the cloſe connexion between the heart and head. 
| Maron rt. 
7 The ſ-nſe is,. Vu have my leave to go, Laertes : make the faireſt 
uſe you pleaſe of your time, and ſpend it at your will with the faireſt 
graces you are maſter of. THEORAT D. 
I rather think this line is in want of emendation, I read: 
— cc time is bine, 


And may % graces : f end it at thy ail. Jon xsON. 
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Ham, A little more than kin, and leſs than kind.? | Aſide. 
Ming. How is it that the ciouds Kill hang on you? 
Ham, Not ſo, my lord, I am too much i'the ſun.” 
Queen. Good Hamlet caſt thy nighted colour off, 
And ler thine eye look like a friend on Denmark, 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids* 
Seek for thy noble father in the duſt : 
Thou know'ſt, tis common; all, that live, muſt die,? 
Paſſing 


8 Kind is the Teutonick word for child. Hamlet therefore anſwers with 
propriety, to the titles of couſin and fon, which the king had given him, 
that he was ſomewhat more than cofin, and leſs than ſon. JoungoN. 

In this line, with which Shakſpeare introduces Hamlet, Dr. Johnſon 
has perhaps pointed out a nicer diſtinction than it can juſtly boaſt of. To 
eſtabliſh the ſenſe contended for, it ſhould have been proved that kind 
was ever uſed by an Engliſh writer for child. A little more than kin, is a 
little more than a common relation. The king was certainly ſomething 
leſs than kind, by having betrayed the mother of Hamlet into an indecent 
and inceſtuous marriage, and obtained the crown by means which he ſuſ- 
pes to be unjuſtifiable. In the fifth act, the prince accuſes his uncle of 
having popp'd in between the election and his bopes, which obviates Dre 
Warburton's objection to the old reading, viz. that „the king had given 
no occaſion for ſuch a reflection.“ | 

As kind, however, ſignifies nature, Hamlet may mean that his relation- 
ſhip was become an unnatural one, as it was partly founded upon inceſt, 

Dr. Farmer, however, obſerves that kin is n uſed for couſin in the 
midland counties. STEEVENS. 

Hamlet does not, I think, mean to ſay, as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes, that 
bis uncle is a little more than kin, &c. The King had called the prince 
« My couſin Hamlet, and my fon.” —His reply, therefore, is, — “ I am 
a little more than thy kinſman, [ for I am thy epſon ;] and ſomewhat 
leſs than kind to thee, [for J hate thee, as being the pe ſon who has 
entered into an inceſtuous marriage with my mother]. Or, if we un- 
derſtand kind in its ancient tenſe, then the meaning will be, I am more 
than thy kinſman, for I am thy ſtep-ſon ; being ſuch, I am leſs near to thee than 
thy natural 'P+pring, and therefore not entitled to the appellation of jor, 
which you have now given me. MaALoNE, 

He perhaps alludes to the proverb,“ Out of heaven's blefling into 
the warm ſun,” TJonxs0N. 

Me ming probably his being ſent for from his ſtudies to be expoſed at 
his uncle's marriage as his chiefeſt courtier, &c. STEEVE NS. 

I queſtion whether a quibble between ſun and fon be not here intended. 

* : L FARMER» 

With lowering eyes, caſt down eyes. JouNs0N« 

Perhaps the ſemicolon placed in this line, is improper. The ſenſe, 
e!liptically expreſſed, is, — IT hou knoweſt it is common that all that live, 

| . muſt 


; 
| 
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323 HAMLET, 
Paſſing through nature to eternity. 
Ham, Ay, madam, it is common, 
Queen. If it be, 
Why ſeems it ſo particular with thee ? 
Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not ſeems. 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, 
Together with all forms, modes, ſhows of grief, 
That can denote me truly: Theſe, indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 
But I have that within, which paſſeth ſhow ; 
Theſe, but the trappings and the ſuits of woe. 
King. Tis ſweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, | 
To give theſe mourning duties to your father: 
But you muſt know, your father loſt a father : 
That father loſt, loſt his; and the ſurvivor bound 
n 


muſt die. The firſt that is omitted for the ſake of metre, a practice often 


followed by Shakſpeare, STEEVENS. 
+ Mr, Pope judiciouſly corre cted the faulty copies thus: 
j YH ather loſt a ather ; 
7. W garde, Hd 7 
On which the editor Mr. Theobald thus deſcants :—This ſuppoſed re- 
finement is from Mr. Pepe, but all the editions elſe, that I bawe met with, cd 
and modern, read, 
That father loft, loſt hit; | 
| Thereduplication of which word bere giues an energy and an elegance, wuicn 
IS MUCH EASIER TO BE CONCEIVED THAN EXPLAINED IN TERMS» 
I believe ſo: for when explained in terms it comes to this !——That father 
after he had loſt himſelf, !oſt his father. But the reading is «x fide 
codicis, and that is enough. WAR BURTON. 
I do not admire the repetition of the word, but it has ſo much of our 
author's manner, that I find no temptation to recede from the old copies, 
O HN SONs 
The meaning of the paſſage is no more than this, — Dur father [ft a 
father, i. e. your grandfather, which /oft grandfather, alſo loſt bis 
father, ; | 
The metre, however, in my op'nion, ſhows that Mr. Pope's correction 
| ſhould be adopted. The ſenſe, though elliptically expreſſed, will ſtill be 
the ſame, STEEVENS. EN 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK, 329 


In filial obligation, for ſome term 
To do obſequious ſorrow :5 But to perſever 
In obſtinate condolement,® is a courſe | 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs, tis unmanly grief: 
It ſhows a will moſt incorrect? to heaven; 
A heart unfortified, or mind impatient ; 
An underſtanding ſimple and unſchool'd : 
Por what, we know, muſt be, and is as common 
Ass any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
Take it to heart? Fie! 'tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 
Joo reaſon moſt abſurd ; whoſe common theme 
14s ͤdeath of fathers, and who ſtill hath cry'd, 
From the firſt corſe, till he that died to-day, 
; XX This muſt be fp, We pray you throw to earth 
l his unprevailing woe; and think of us 
As of a father: for let the world take note, 
ou are the moſt immediate to our throne 3 


And, with no leſs nobility of love,“ 
1 | F Than that which deareſt father bears his ſon, 
Do I impart ®* toward you, For your intent 


In 


5 Obſequious is here from obſequies, or funeral ceremonies. JOKNSON« 

6 xt jrundby for ſorrow, mates oe ons , 

7 Incorrect, for untutor d. WARBURTON, 

Incorrect does not mean untutored, as Warburton explains it; but il{-re- 
gulated, not ſufficiently ſubdued. M. Mason. 

No: ſufficiently regulated by a ſ-nſe of duty and ſubmiſſion to the diſ- 
penſations of providence, MALONR. 


= ® Reaſon is here uſed in its common ſenſe, for the faculty by which we 
form concluſions from arguments. Jon xsoN. 

= ? Neb.lity for magnitude, WARBURTON. 
2 Nobility is rather generoſity. Jon xSOoN. 

8 By nchil ty of love, Mr. Heath underſtands, eminence and diſtinction of 
r RE love: Marones. | 
. bete ve impart is, impart myſelf, communicate whatever I can beſtow, 
* 8 Pe Joun SONs 
; The crown of Denmark was ele ive. 


s The king means that as Hamlet ſtands the faireſt chance to be next 
deelected, he will ſtrive with as much love to enſure the crown to him, 

b as a father would ſhow in the continuance of heirdom to a ſon. 

2 | STEEVENS. 

F [ agree 


330 HAMLET, 
In going back to ſchool in Wittenberg.3 
It is moſt retrograde to our defire ; 
And, we beſeech you, bend you to remain“ 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefeft courtier, couſin, and our ſon, 

Queen, Let not thy mother loſe her prayers, Hamlet; 
I pray thee, ſtay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 

Ham. I ſhall in all my beſt obey you, madam, 

King, Why, tis a loving and a fair reply; 
Be as ourſelf in Denmark, Madam, come; 

This 


I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crown of Denmark (as in mo; 
the Gothick kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary 3 though it ment 
be cuſtomary, in elections, to pay ſome attention tothe royal blood, winch 
by degrees produced hereditary ſucceſſion, Why then do the re{t of rhe 
commentators f» often treat Claudius as an ſurfer, who bad deprived 
young Hamlet of his right by teir/pip to his father's crown ? Hamlet cls 
him drenkard, murdercr, and villain; one Who had carried the election 
by low and mean practices; had 

„ Popp'd in berwern che election ard my hopes —“ 

% Had trom a ſheif the precious diadem ſtole, 

« And put it in his packe t:““ 
but never hints at his being an zſurper. His difcontent aroſe from his 
uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal right which he pre- 


tended to ſet up to the crown. Some regard was probably had to th e te- 


commendation of the preceding prince, in electing the ſucceſſor. Ard 
therefore young Hamlet had the voice of the King himſelf for his ſuc- 
ceſſion in Denmark; and he at his own death prophecies that „the 
election would light on Fortinbras, who had his dying voice,”” conc:iving 
that by th death of his uncle, he himſelf had been king for an inftanr, 
and had therefore a right to recommend. When, in the fourth act, the 
rabble wiſhed to chooſe Laertes king, I underftand that antiquity was forgo! 
and cuſtom violated, by electing a new king in the life-time of the od one, 
and perhaps alſo by the calling in a ftranger to the roy al blood, 
Bi ACKSTONE. 
3 In Shak ſpeare*'s time there was an univerſity at Wittenberg, to which 
he has made Hamlet propoſe to return, / 
The univerſity of Wittenberg, was not founded till x502 conſequently 
did not exiſt in the time to which this play is referred. MaLoNnE. 
Our author may have derived his knowledge of this famous univerſity 
from The Life of Jacke Wilton, 1594, or The Hiſtory of Doctor Fauſtus, ot 
whom the ſecend report (printed in the ſame year) is faid to be ( written 
by an Englith gentleman, fudent in Mittenberg, an Univerſity of Germany 
in Saxony. RI I SON. | | 
+ 1. e. ſubdue your inclination to go from hence, and remain, &c, 
STEEYED 5s 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK, 331 


This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 

its ſmiling to my heart :5 in grace: whereof, 

No jocund health, “ that Denmark drinks to-day, 

hut the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell; 

And the king's rouſe i the heaven ſhall bruit again, 

1 Re- ſpeak ing earthly thunder. Come away. 

3 [ Exeuut King, Queen, Lords, &c, Polox ius, ad 


— e wb 


IN On TO ent 
1 { 
2 


| LAERTES. | 
Fam. O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
: | XR Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew ! 8 


or that the everlaſting had not fx d 

His canon 'gainſt ſelf-flaughter!9 O God! O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 

; "XX Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 

; FRE Fic on't! O fie! 'tis an unweeded garden, 

; FE That grows to feed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 

n Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 

But two months dead !—nay, not ſo much, not Wo: 
8o excellent a king; that was, to this, ö 

Hy rerion to a ſatyr : fo loving to my mother, 


9 2 That 

- Fa 3 Sits ſmiling to my beart: ] Sure!y it ſhould be— 

- Sits /miling on my beart, R1TSONs 

4 2 5 To my heart, I believe ſignifies -c te, cloſe, next to, my heart. 

— 4 ; | | STEEVENS, 

e 4 8 © The king's intemperance is very ſtrongly impreſſed; every thing 

4 55 SF that heppens to him gives him occaſion to drink. JokRNSON. 

„ 7 The king's draught of jollity. SrREVXNS. 

> BY 5 Reſolve means the ſame as dilſolye, STEEVENS. 

—=—_ 9 The generality of the editions read==cannory as if the poet's thought 

o were, — Or, that the Am gbty bad not planted bis artillery, or arms ven- 
geance, againſt ſelf-murder. But the word which I reſtored (and which 

. FRE Was tſpouted by the accurate Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition of this 

: KS ply) is the true reading, i. e. that he bad not reſtrained ſuicide by bis expre ſa 
ble and peremptory prohibition. TarEoBALD. 

5 RE There are yet thoſe who ſuppoſe the od reading to he the true one, as 
th) ſay the word fixed ſeems to decide very ſtrongly in its tayour. © I would 

/ a aviſe ſuch to recolle& Virgil's expreflion ; 

t 438 oo fit leges pretio, atque rfxit.“ . STEEVENS. 


In Slakſpeare's time canon (norma) was commonly ſpult carnon. 
* | Makloxx. 
£ — merely.) is entirely, abſolutely. ST RRV INS. 
2 3 This fimilitude at firſt ſight ſeeras to be a little far-fetched ; but it 
y has an exquiſite beauty. By the Satyr is meant Pan, as by Hyperiong 
E N ' HA polio, 


332 HAMLET, 


That he might not beteem the winds of heaven! 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 


Muff 


Apollo, Pan and Apollo were brothers, and the alluſion is to the con- 
tention between thyſe gods for the preference in muſick. 
WARBURTON, 

All our Engliſh poets are guilty of the fame falſe quantity, and cal! 
Hyperion Hyperion ; at leaſt the only inftance I have met with to the 
contrary, is in the old play of Fuimus Troes, 1633: 

n ec Blow gentle Africus, 
« Play on our poops, when Hyperion ſon 
_ _«& Shall couch in weſt.” 

Shakſpeare, I beſieve, has no alluſion in the preſent inſtance, except 
to the beauty of Apollo, and its immediate oppoſite, the deformity of a 
Satyr. STEEVENS. 

Hyperion or Apollo is repreſented in all the ancient ſtatues, &c. 53 
exquiſitely beautiſul, the ſatyrs hideouſly ugly. —Shakſpeare may ſurely 
be pardoned for not attending to the quantity of Latin names, here and in 
Cymbeline; when we find Henzy Pairct, the author of a collection of 
epigrams printed in 1613, to which a Latin preface is prefixed, writing 
thus: 


« Po bi mus, not the laſt of many more, 

« Aſks why I write in ſuch an idle vaine,” &c. 
L aguei ridiculgi, or Springes for Woodcocks, 16mo. fign, c. 3. 

| Mar oN?, 
4 In former editions: 

That be permitted not the winds of beawven—, 
This is not a ſophiſticated reading, copied from the players in ſome of the 
modern editions, for want of underſtanding the poet, whoſe text is cor- 
rupt in the old impreſſions ; all of which that I have had the fortune to ſce, 
concur in reading : 
ſo loving to my mother, 

That be might not beteene the winds of heaven 

Vifit ber face tos roughly. 

Beteene is a corruption without doubt, but not fo inveterate a one, but 
that, by the change of a fingle letter, and the ſeparation of two words 
miſtakenly jumbled together, I am veiily perſuaded, I have retrieved the 
poet's reading ; 

That be might not let e*en the windi of bea ven, 8c. 
. THEOBALD» 

The obſolete and corrupted verb—beteene, (in the firſt folio) Which 
mould be written (as in all the quartos) beteeme, was changed, as above, by 
Mr. Theobald; and with the aptitude of his conjecture ſucceeding critics 
appear to have been ſatisfied. | 

Beteeme, however, occurs in the tenth book of Arthur Golding's verſion 
of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, to. 1587; and, from the correſponding Latin, 
muſt neceſſarily ſignify, to wouchſafe, deign, permit, or ſuffer. 4 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 333 


Muſt I remember ? why, ſhe would hang on him, 

As if increaſe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: And yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think on't ;—Frailty, thy name is woman! 
A little month; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 

With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears; —why ſhe, even ſhe, — 

O heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer, —marry'd with my uncle, 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 
'Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

She marry'd :—O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 

With ſuch dexterity to inceſtous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 

But break, my heart ; for I muſt hold my tongue ! 


Enter HoRATio, BERNARDoO, and MARCELLUS, 


Hor. Hail to your lordſhip ! 
Ham, | 


I am glad to fee you well ; 
Horatio, —or I do forget myſelf. 


Flor, 

The exiſtence and fignification of the verb heteem being eſtabliſhed, it 
follows, that the attention of Hamlet's father to his queen was exactly 
ſuch as is deſcribed in the Enterlude of the Life and Repentaunce of Marie 
Mugdalaine, &c. by Lewis Wager, 4to. 1567: | 

«« But evermore they were unto me very tender, 
« They would not ſuffer the 2vynde on me to blozue. 

I have therefore replaced the ancient reading, without the ſlighteſt 
hefitation, in the text. 

This note was inſerted by me in the Gentleman's Magazine, ſome years 
before Mr. Malone's edition of our author (in which the ſame juſtification 
of the old reading—beteeme, occurs,) had made its appearance, 

Rn,” STEEVENS. 

This paſſage ought to be a perpetual memento to all future editors and 
commentators to proceed with the utmoſt caution in emendation, and 
never todiſcard a word from the text, merely becauſe it is not the language 
of the preſent day, 

Mr. Hughes or Mr. Rowe, ſuppoſing the text to be unintelligible, for 
beteeme boldly ſubſtituted permitted, Mr. Theobald, in order to favour his 
own emendation, ſtated untruly that a/ the old copies which he had ſeen, 


read beteene, His emendation appearing uncommonly happy, was adopted 
dy all the ſubſequent editors. MALONS, wat 5 


334 HAMLE T, 


Hor, The fame, my lord, and your poor ſcrvant ever. 9 
Ham, Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name 5 uh : 
you. | = 
And what make you © from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— Mar. 
cellus ? bo 
Mar. My good lord, 
Ham. I am very glad to ſee you; good even, fir, !— 
=. But what, in faith, make ycu from Wittenberg ? 2 
| Hor. A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. 8 
| Ham. 1 would not hear your enemy ſay ſo ; 
" Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
| To make it truſter of your own report 
| Againſt yourſelf; I know, you are no truant, 
1 But what is your affair in Elſinore ? 
1 We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hor. My lord, I came to ſee your father's funeral. 
Ham, I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-ſtudent ; 
'1 T think, it was to fee my mother's wedding. 


«a Y ff .& 


'Þ Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 
| Ham, Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak'd mcats* 

— Did coldly furniſh forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareft 9 foe in heaven | 
Or ever I had ſeen that day, Horatio! 
My father, —Methinks, I ſee my father, 

Hor, Where, 
My lord ? 

Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio, 

Hor. I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king. 


: Han. 

5 I'll be yourſervant, you ſhall be my friend. Jon NSN. : E 
A fam iar phraſe tor what are you doing. JoRNSON. — 

7 So the copies. Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Warburton put ii a 
good morning. The alteration is of no importance, but all licence is 8 
dangerous. There is no need of any change. Between the firit and 
eighth ſcene of this act it is apparent, that a natural day mul 
paſs, and how much of it is already over, there is nothing that can 
determine. The king has held a council, It may now as well be every b 
as mornin? JOHNSON. 8 8 

o It was anciently the general cuſtom to give a cold entertainment to ep 
mourners at a funeral, In diſtant counties this practice is Continues | 
among the yeomanry. COLLINS. ; 

9 Deareſt for direſt, moſt dreadful, moſt dangerous. JonnsoN, I 

Deareſt is maſt immediate, conſequential, important, MALONE » by 3, 


Fg 


Wis 


Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead waiſt5 and middle of the night, 


Armed at point, exactly, cap-a-pe, 


Porm of the thing, each word made true and good, 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 


Ham, He was a man, take him for all in all, 
J ſha!l not look upon his like again. ? "> 
Ihr. My lord, I think I ſaw him yeſternight. 
Ham. Saw. who? 
Hir. My lord, the king your father. 
Hin, The King my father ! 
Her. Seaſon 3 your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear; till I may deliver, 
Upon the witneſs of theſe gentlemen, 
This marvel to you, 
Ham. For God's love, let me hear. 
Hor. Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 


Been thus encounter'd. A figure like your father, 


Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 

Goes ſlow and ſtately by them: thrice he walk'd, 
By their oppreſs'd and fear-ſurprized eyes, 

Within his truncheon's length; whilſt they, diſtill'd 
Almoſt to jelly with the act of fear,“ 

Stand dumb and ſpeak not to him. This to me 


© In dreadful ſecrecy impart they did : 


And I with them, the third night, kept the watch: 
Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time, 


The 


Mr. Holt propoſes to read from an emendation of Sir Thomas Samwell, 
Bart, of Upton, near Northampton: 
Eye ſpall not lock upun bs like again 
and thinks it is more in the true ſpirit of Shakſpeare than the other. So, in 


N 5 Stowe's Chronicle, p. 746: In the greateſt pomp that ever ey? behe lde.“ 


| STEEVENS. 

3 That is, temper it. JonnsoN. 

4 Spenſer, as well as our poet, uſes attent for attentive, MA LON. 

5 This ſtrange phraſeology ſeems to have been common in the time of 
Shakſpeare, By waiſt is meant nothing more than middle; and hence the 
epithet dead did not appear incongruous to our port. MALONE. 

Dead wafte may be the true reading. SrEEVENS. | 

Fear Vas the cauſe, the active cauſe that dtilled them by that force 


| 2 of operation which we ſtrictiy call ac in voluntary, aud power in invo- 


untary agents, but popularly call a& in both, Joux sox, 


336 HAMLET, 


The apparition comes: I knew your father; 
'Theſe hands are not more like, 


Ham. But where was this ? 
Mar, My lord, upon the platform where we watch'd, 
Ham. Did you not ſpeak to it?) 
Her. My lord, I did; 

But anſwer made it none : yet once, methought, 

It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 

Itſelf to motion, like as it would ſpeak :; 


But 


7 Fielding, who was well acquainted with vulgar ſuperſtitions, in his 
Tom Jones, B. XI. ch. ii. obſerves that Mrs. Fitzpatrick, „like a ghoſt, 
only wanted to be ſpoke to,“ but then very readily anſwered, It ſeems 
from this paſſage, as well as from others in books too mean to be formally 
quoted, that ſpectres were ſuppoſed to maintain an obdurate filence, till 
interrogated by the people to whom they appeared. 

The drift therefore of Hamlet's queſtion is, whether his father's ſhade 
had been ſpoken to; and not whether Horatio as a particular or privileged 
perſon, was the ſpeaker to it. Horatio tells us he had ſeen the late king 
but once, and therefore cannot be imagined to have any particular intereſt 
with his apparition. 

The vulgar notion that a ghoſt could only be ſpoken to with propriety 
and effect by a ſcholar, agrees very well with the character of Marcellus; 
à common officer; but it would have diſgraced the Prince of Denmark to 
have ſuppoſed the ſpectte would more readily comply with Horatio's ſo- 
licitation, merely becauſe it was that of a man who had been ſtudying at 
a univerſity. | 

We are at liberty to think the Ghoſt would have replied to Franciſco, 
Bernardo, or Marcellus, had either of them ventured to queſtion it. It 
was actually preparing to addreſs Horatio, when the cock crew. The 
convenience of Shakſpeare's play, however, required that the phantom 
ſhould continue dumb, til! Hamlet could be introduced to hear what was 
to remain concealed in his own breaſt, or to be communicated by him to 
ſome intelligent friend, like Horatio, in whom he could implicitly confide, 

By what particular perſon therefore an apparition which exhibits ittelt 
only for the purpoſe of being urged to ſpeak, was addreſſed, could be of no 
conſequence, 

Be it remembered likewiſe that the words are not as Jately pronounced 
on the ſtage,—** Did not yen ſpeak to it? - but Did you not ſpeci to 
it ?”*— How aukward will the innovated ſenſe appear, if attempted to be 
produced from the paſſage as it really ſtands in the true copies 

Did you not ſpeak to it P 
The emphaſis, therefore, ſhould moſt certainly reſt on —ſfeal. 
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Rut, even then, the morning cock crew loud; ꝰ 

And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 

| And vaniſh'd fre our fight, 

Ham, | "Tis very ſtrange, 
iar. As I do live, my honour'd lord, 'tis true; 

And we did think it writ down in our duty, 

To let you know of it. 

1 Ham, Indeed, indeed, firs, but this troubles me. 

old you the watch to-night ? 

[5 All. We do, my lord. 

ian. Arm'd, ſay you? 

Br All, Arm'd, my lord. 
Ham. From top to toe ? 
All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Han. Then ſaw you not 
His face. 
Hor. O, yes, my lord: he wore his beaver up.“ 
Ham, What, look'd he frowniagly ? 
Hor. A countenauce more 

In ſorrow than in anger, 

Ham, © Pale, or red? 
Hor, Nay, very pale. 


Hame 
[8 3 The moment of the evaneſcence of ſpirits was ſuppoſed to be limited 
| to the crowing of the cxck, This belief is mentioned ſo early as by 
Prudent us, Catbem. Hymn. I. v. 40. But ſome of his commentators prove 
it to be of much higher antiquity. 

It is a mott inimitable circumſtance in Shakſpeare, ſo to have managed 
this popular idea, as to make the Ghoſt, which has been ſo long obſti- 
nately ſilent, and of courſe muſt be diſmiſſed by the morning, begin or 

ther prepare to ſpeak, and to be iaterrupted, at the very critical time cf 
the crowing of a cock. 

Another poet, according to cuſtom, would have ſuffered his ghoſt 
timely to vaniſh, without contriving this ftart, which is like a ſtart of 
Zallht. To ſay nothing of the aggravation of the future ſuſpence, occa- 
Lond by this preparation to ſpeak and impart ſome myſterious ſecret, Leſs 
| »u't have been expected, had nothing been promiſed. T. WarTox, 
| _ * Though beaver properly ſignified that part of the helmet which was 
a een, to enable the wearer to drink, Shakſpeare always uſes the word 

-* ££3:0:50g that part of the helmet which, when raiſed up, expoſed the 
ee of the wearer: and fuch waz the popular fgniſication of the word 
; nin bis time. Matoxrx, 8 


Vol. VIII. Q 


338 HAMLET, 


Ham. And fix'd his upon you? 
Hor. Moſt conſtantly. ln Fa 
Ham. T would, I had been there, 
Hor. It would have much amaz'd you. | 
Ham. Very like, 

Very like : Stay'd it long ? 
Hor. While one with moderate hafte might tell a hundred, 
Mar. Ber, Longer, longer. 
Hor. Not when] ſaw it. 


Ham, His beard was grizzl'd? no? 
Hor. It was, as J have ſeen it in his life, 
A ſable filver'd, 
Ham, I will watch to-night ; 
Perhaps 'twill walk again, 
Hor. I warrant, it will, 


Ham, If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 
I'Il ſpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this fight, _ 
Let it he tenable in your filence ſtill ; 
And whatſoever elſe ſhall hap to-night, 
Give it an underſtanding, but no tongue; 
I will requite your loves: So, fare you well: 
Upon the platform, twixt eleven and twelve, 
I'll viſit you, N | 

All. Our duty to your honour, 

Ham, Your loves, as mine to you; Farewell. 


| Exeunt HoRaT10, MaRCEULL US, and BERNARDO. 


My father's ſpirit in arms 12 all is not well; 

I doubt ſome foul play: would, the night were come! 

Till then fit ſtill, my foul : Foul deeds will riſe, 

Though all the earth o'erwhel mthem, to men's eyes. ¶ Exit. 
: SCENE 


2 From what went before, I once hinted to Mr. Garrick, that theſe 


words might be ſpoken in this manner: 


WWE 


"Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood ; 


Forward, not permanent, ſweet, not laſting, 


For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone | 


geceits And ſo he uſes the adje ctive in Julius Ceſar :; 


PRINCE OF DENMARK, 


SCENE III. 


A Rom in Polonius* Hinſe. 
Exter LarkTtes and OrnEtIA. 


Laer. My neceſſaries are embark'd; farewell; 
And, ſiſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is aſliſtant, do not ſleep, 3 
But let me hear from you. f 
Oph. Do you doubt that? i 
Lacr. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 


. 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, ; 


The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute; 1 

No more. | 
Ob. No more but ſo? L 
Lacr. Think it no more: | 


In thews, + and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, | 
The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul | 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now; : 
And now no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmirch g 
The virtue of his will: but,5 you mult fear, 
His | 

3 Thus the quarto: the folio has it: | 
qweet, not laſtin 
The 7 of a * f 
It is plain that perfume is neceſſary to exemplify the idea of ſrveet, not laſting. 
With the word ſuppliance I am not ſatisfied, and yet dare hardly ofter what 
I imagine to be right. I ſuſpe& that ſoffiance, or ſome ſuch word, formed 
from the Italian, was then uſed for the act of fumigating with ſweet 
ſcents. JonnsoN. 
15 T be perfume and ſuppliance of a minute ; i, e, what is ſupplied to us for 
a minute; or, as Mr. M. Maſon ſuppoſes, „ an amuſement to fill up a 
vacant moment, and render it agreeable,” STEEVENS. 

i. e. in finews, muſcular ſtr-ngth, STERvVENS. 

From cautela, which fignifies only a prudent forrfight or caution ; but, 
paſſing through French hands, it joſt its innocencs, and now ſignifies fraud, 


«« Swear prieſts and cowards, and men caute/ous.” WAR BURTON. 


Cautel is ſubtlety or deceit, Minſheu in his Dictionary, 1617, defines- 
it, „A crafty way to deceive.” 


Q2 Virtute 


340 HAMLET, 


His greatneſs weigh'd, his will is not his own; 
For he himſelf is ſubject to his birth: 
He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 
Carve for himſelf; for on his choice depends 
'T he ſafety and the health of the whole ſtate ; 
And therefore muſt his choice be circumſcrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 
Whereof he is the head: Ihen if he ſays, he loves you, 
It fits your wiſdom fo far to believe it, 
As he in his particular act and place 
May give his ſaying deed ; which is no further, 
Than the. main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with tov credent car you lift his ſongs; 
Or loſe your heart ; or your chatte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd® j1nportunity, 
| Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter; 
| And keep you in the rear of your affection,” 
f Out of the ſhot and danger of defire, 
The charie{t maid* is prodigal enough, 
If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon: 
Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes :. 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before their buttons be diſcios's 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent, 
Be wary then : belt ſafety lies in fear ; 
Youth to itſelf rebels, th ugh none elſe near. 

Oph. I ſhall the effect of this good leſſon keep 
As watchman to my heart: But, good my brother, 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 

Show me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilſt, like a putf'd and reckleſs libertine, 
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Virtue ſeems here to compriſe both excellence and fever, and my be 


— 


a unmaſfler d— } i. e. licent au. JenNsov. 


7 That is, do not advance lo far as your aft tion would lead you. 
Jon xscx- 


$ Chary is cautious, STEEVENS» 


- 
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Tlimfelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read.” 
Laer. O, fear me not, 
I ſtay too long; But here my father comes, 


Enter POLONIUS, 


A double bleſſing is a double grace; 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 
55. Yet here, ef aboard, aboard, for ſhame ; 
Ihe wind ſits in the ſhoulder of your fail, _ 
And you are ſtaid for: There, - my bleſſing with you; 
1 Laing his hand on LAEHKTES' bend, 
And theſe few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou charaRer,3 Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any uaproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou haſt, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel;“ 
But do not dull thy palm w:th entertainment 
Of each new-harch'd, unfledg'd4 co:mrale,s Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 
Bear it that the oppoſer may beware of thee, 
Give every man thine ear, hut few thy voice: 
Take each man's cenſure,® but reſerve thy e | 
o:tly 


9 That is, heeds not his own leſſons. Porr. 
So, Sternhold, Palm. i: 
10 that hath not lent 
% To wicked rede his car.“ BracksTONE., 
2 This is a common ſea phraſe. Sry vr xs. 
33. e. write; ſtrongly infix, MaLoxr. 
The old copies read—with hoops of ſteel, I have no doubt that this was 
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| 

a corruption in the original quazto of 16c4, arifinz, like many others, | 

from hawtitude of ſounds. Ihe emendation, which waz made by Mr. J 

Pope, and adopted by three ſubſequent editors, is ftrongly ſupported by 1 

lf th 4 5 # ax" 8 k 4 
| e word grapple; which is an inſtrument with ſeveral hooks to lay hold 
de of a ſhip in order to board it. ; 1 


It may be alſo obſerved, that books are ſometimes made of ſteel, but | 
V. beeps never. MaALoxr. | 4 
a | »The literal ſ-nſe is, Do not make thy palm callous by ſhaking every man 1 
| yn bard, The figurative meaning may be, Do not by promiſcuous conwer = | 
77 make thy mind inſenſible to the d ference of characters. JOHNSON» 
v. | Cenſure is opinion, So in King Henry VI. P. II: f 
| «« The king is old enough to give his cenſure,” STEEVENS. 
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342 HAMLET, 


Coftly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

But not expreſs'd in fancy; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France, of the beſt rank and ſtation, 
Are moſt ſelect and generous, chief in that,” 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be: 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry,* 
This above all,. To thine ownſelf be true; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 


* 


I bou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 


Farewell; my bleſſing ſeaſon 9 this in thee! 
Laer. Moſt humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 


Pol. 
7 I think the whole deſign of the precept ſhows we ſhould read: 
Are moſt ſe tt, ard gererons chief), in that. 
Chief may be an adze7ive uſed adverbially, a practice common to our 


author: chi-fly generous. Yet it muſt be owned that the punctuation re» 
commended is very {tft and harſh, 


] would, however, more willingly read: 

Ard they in Frasce, of the b rank and ſtation, 
Selett and gerereus, are meſt choice in that. 

Let the 1ezder, who can diſcover the ſlighteſt approach towards ſenſe, 

harmony, or metre, in the original lize, — 
Are of a mſi ſelect ard generous chief, in that, 

athere to the old copies. STFEEVENS. 
Ihe genuine meaning of the paſſage requites us to point the line 
thus: 

Are moſt ſelect and generous, chief in that.“ 
j. e. the nobility of France are ſelect and generous above all other nations, 
and chiefly 16 the point of appare) z the richneſs and elegance of their 
dreſs. Rirsox. 

The ſubſtantive chief, which ſignifies in heraldry the upper part of he 
ſhield, appears to have bien in common uſe in Shakſpeare's time, an 
the meaning ſeems to be, They in France approve tbemſelves of a mſi feiect 
and generous cfſeurcbetr by their dreſs. Gerercus is uſed with the ſigniſc at 
of generoſus. So, in Otbello: The generous iſlanders," dc. 

Chief, however, may have been uſed as a ſubſtantive, for note or ci. 
mation, without any alluſion to heraldry, though the word was pernaps 
oripipally beraldick. 

Our poet from various paſſages in his works, appears to have been ace * 
curately acquaifited with all the terms of heralery, MALoNE. 

v5, e. of thrift z economical prudence, MALONE. 

9 Seaſon, for infuſe. WarnunTON. ; 

It is more than to infuſe, it is to infix it in ſuch a manner as that it 


vevecr may wear out. JOHN8&0N, 


"4 


r 
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Pal. The time invites you; go, your ſervants tend.“ 
Lacr. Farewell, Ophelia; and remember well 
What I have ſaid to you. 
Oph. Tis in my memory lock'd, 
And you yourſelf ſhall keep the key of it. 
Laer. Farewell, [Exit LArR TES. 
Pol. What is't, Ophelia, he hath ſaid to you ? 
Oph. So pleaſe you, ſomething touching the lord Hamlet, 
Pol. Marry, well bethought: 
*Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourſelf 
Have of your audience been moſt free and bounteous : 
If it be fo, (as ſo 'tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution,) I muſt tell yon, 
You do not underitand yourſelf fo clearly, 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour : 
What is between you; give me up the trutly, 
Oh, He hath, my lord, of late made many teaders 
Of his affection to me. 
Pol. Affection? puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Unſitted4 in ſuch perilous circumſtance. | 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call rhem ? 
Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I ſhould think, 
Pal. Marry, I'll teach you: think yourſelt a baby; 
That you have ta'en theſe tenders for true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wronging it thus,) you'll tender me a fool.s 
Orh. 
i. e. your ſervants are waiting for you.. Joux$0N« 
3 The m-aning is, that your counſels zre as ſure of remaining locked 
up in my memo y, as if yourſclt carried the key of it. STEEVENS. 
* Unjiſtcd for untried. Uniried ſigniſizs either not tempted, or not re- 


Fned ; unſifted ſig ifies the latter oaly, though the ſenſe requires the 
former. WARBURTON, 


It means, I believe, one who has not ſufficiently conſidered, oathoroughly 
ſifted ſuch matters. M. Mason. 

I do not think that the ſenſe requires us to und rſtand untempted. Un- 
fifted in,” &c. means, I think, one who has not nicely canwaſſed and ex- 
amined the peril of her fituation. MALoONE. 

> The parent his is cloſed at ih: wrong place; and we muſt have likewiſe 
a flight correRion ia the laſt verſe. [ Wringing it, &c. ] Polonius is racking 
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344 HAMLET, 


Oph, My lord, he hath importun'd me with love, 
In honourable faſhion. | | 
Pol, Ay, faſhion® you may call it; go to, go to. 
Oph. And hath given countenance to his ſpeech, my lord, 
With almoſt all the holy vows of heaven, 
Pol. Ay, ſpringes to catch woodcocks,7 I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul Ay 
Lends the tongue vows : theſe blazes, daughter,“ 
Giving more light than heat, —extinct in both, 
Even in their promiſe, as it is a mak ing. — ; 
You muſt not take for fire, From this time, N 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence; | 
Set your entreatments 9 at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe ſo much in him, That he is young; 1 
And with a larger tether* may he walk, 5 
Them | 
and playing on the word zerder, till he thinks proper to correct himſelf for | 
the licence; and then he would ſay not farther to crack the wind of the 
phraſe, by tv fing it and contortirg it, as I have done, WARBURTON. 
believe, the word ewronging has reference, not to the phraſe, but to | 8 
Ophelia; if you go on wronging it thus, that is, if you continue to go on thus | 
wrongs This is a mode of ſpeaking perhaps not very grammatical, but | 
very common : ner have the beſt writers refuſed it: 
6 To ſinner it or ſaint it,“ 

is in Pope, And Rowe, = 
46 Thus to c:y it, | 
«« With one who knows you too.“ 
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© Some epithet to b/azes was probably omitted, by the careleſſneſs of the 

tranſcriber or compoſitor, in the firſt quarto, in conſequence of which the 
metre is de fective. MaLoNnr. 

9 Entreatments here mean cempo ny, converſation, from the French extretien. 

| OHNSOUNg 

E ntreatments, I rather think, means the objects of entreaty; de favours 

for which lovers ſus. MaLoNnE. 

2A ſtring to tie horſes. Por x. 12 

Tether is that ſtring by which an animal, ſet to graze in grounds unin- 2 

cloſed, is confined within the proper limits. Jon NxsoN. * 

Terber is a ſtring by which any animal is faſtened, whether for the 

ſake of feeding or the air. STELYENS» 


The folio has it. Roaming it thus. That is, letting yeur ſelf looſe to ſuch 1 
improper liberty. But wronging ſeems to be more proper. JohN SO. 4 
© She uſes faſhion for manner, and he for a tranſient practice. | : 
OHNSON. 7 

7 A proverbial ſaying, © Every woman has a ſpringe to catch 2 woodcoch, $ 
STEEVENS, 3 
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fan#tified and pious, & 


PRINCE OF DENMARK, 


Than may be given you: In few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows : for they are broker s3 
Not of that die which their inveſtments ſhow, 
But mere implorators of unholy ſuits, 

Preathing like ſanctiſied and pious bonds,4 

The better to beguile. This is for all, — 

would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you ſo ſlander any moment's leifure,s 


As 


3 A brcker in old Englith meant a hard or pimp. MaTLON x. 
4Onwhich the editor, Mr. Theobald, remarks, Though all the editors bawe 


ſwallow.d this reading implicitly, it is certainly corrupt; and I have been ſur - 


prized haw men of g'nius and (earning couli et it paſs without ſome ſuſpicion, 
Woat idea can ww? frame to ourſelves of a breathing bond, or of its being 
But h was too haſty in framing ideas before he 
unde ſtood thoſe already framed by ih» poet, and expreſſed in very plain 
word; By not believe (tays Polonius to his daughter) Hamie:'s aworous 
vows mad te you; which pretend religion in them (ce better to h guile) 
like thiſe ſanified and pious vows | or Sands] made to heaven. And why 
ſhould go this paſs wwiebuut ſuſpicion? WAN RUN TON, 

Theobald for bonds tubſtitutes bawds. Joy nsoNn, 

N withſtanding Warburton's elaborate explanation of this paſſage, I 
have not the 1-a't doubt but Theobald is right, and that we ought to read 
bawds i ſt- ad of bonds, Indeed the preſent r.ading is lictl: better than 
nonſ? nſe. : 

Polonius had called Hamlet's vows, þroters, but two lines befor», a 
ſy10:ymous wo'd to þ was, and the very tile that Sha ſpear» gives to 
Pandarus, ii i T ous and Creſſida. The words imploraters of unboly 


ſuits, a:* air exact d Fcripiion of ao:wd; and all ſuch of them as are crafty 


in their trad +, put on the app-ara ce of ſanctity, and are not of tha dic 
which th ir inv-tments he.“ M. Macon. 

he old r:ading is undoubtedly the true one. Do no, ſays Polonius, 
believe his vows, ior ti2y are merely urtered for the purpoſe o perſuading 
you fo yi Id to a criminal paſſion, though they app ar o ly the genuine 
effuſion of a pure a d law ul aif ion, and aſſume the ſemblance of thoſe 
ſacred engagements entered intoa the altar of wedlock. The bonds here 
in our po-t's thoughts were b9nts of owe, 

Dr. Wa burton certainly milunderfiood this paſſage, and when hetri- 
umphantly aſcs why may not this pafs withoat ſuſpicion ?”* if he means 
bis own comment, the anſwer is, becauſe it is not perfectly accurate. 

Martons, 

5 Polonius ſays, in plain ters, that is, not in language 1-fs el-vared or 


embelliſk-d than betor-, but iz t-rms that cannot be miſunderſfivad : 


woul-{ not have you fo diſgrace your moſt idle moment t, as net to find bettew 
employment for them than lord Hamlet's converſation. JOKNSONs 
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347 HAMLET, 


As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, I charge you; come your ways, 
O/h, 1 ſhall obey, my lord. [ Exennt, 


SCENE IV. 


T he Platform, ; | 
Enter HamteT, HoraTio, and MARCELLUSs | 


Ham. The air bites ſhrewdly ; it is very cold. 4. 
Flr. It is a nipping and an eager air.“ » 
Ham, M hat hour now? 7 
Har. I think, it lacks of twelve. 75 
Mar. No, it is ſtruck, | 
Hor. Indeed? I heard it not; it then draws near the ſeaſon, | ? 

Wherein the fpirit held his wont to walk, | 

[ 4 fourifh of trumpets, and orduance ſpot off, within, 

What does this mean my lord ? : 
Ham, The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe,? | 

2 waſſel, and the ſwaggering up- ſpring reels ;3 

And, as he drains his draughts of Rheniſh down, | 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out. 

The triumph of his pledge. 

lor. Is it a cuſtom ? 
Ham. Ay, marry, 1s't : 

Put to my mind,—though ] am native here, 

And to the manner born, —it is a cuſtom 

More honour'd in the breach, than the obſervance. 

This heavy- headed reve], eaſt and weſt,? 

Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations: 

They clepe us, drunkards?, and with ſwiniſh phraſe, 
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| Soil 
6 That is, a ſharp air, aigre, Fr. MaALox R. _ 

7 Arouſe is a large doſe of liquor, a debauch. STEEVENS. 

The bluſtering upſtart, JoinsoN. | 

9 This heavy-headed revel males us traduced eaft and weſt, and taxed 

of other nations. JORNSON» 

By eaft and veſt, as Mr. Edwards has obſerved, is meant, throughout 

the world; from one end of it to the other. MALONE. | = 

2 And well our Engliſhmen might; for in Q Elizabeth's time there was Y 

a Dane in London, of whom the following mention is made in a collection 

of characters enticed Leoke to it, for Ile flab ye, no date: 

5 | 
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habit accidentally acquired afterwards, 
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Soil our addition; and, indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot chooſe his origin, ) 

By the o'er- growth of ſome complex10n,4 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon ; 

Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-Jeavens 

The form of plauſive manners; that theſe men. 
Carrying, I ſay, the ſtamp of one defect; 

Being nature's livery, or fortune's ſtar, © — 

Their virtues elſe (be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, ) 


Shall 


& You that will drinke Keyralds unto d ath, 
& The Dane hat would carowlſe out of his boote.“ 


Mr. M. Maſon adds, that ++ it app-ars from one of HewelPs letters 


dated at Hamburgh in the year 1632, that the then King of Denmark 
had not deg*n-ra'td iron his jovial predeceflior, — In his account of an 
entertainment given by his maj:|ty to the Earl of Leiceſter, he tells us, 
that the king att-r ocginning thirty-five toaſts, was carried away in his 
chair, and that all che officers of the court were drunk,” STEEvens. 

See alſo the Nugæ Antique, Vol. II. p. 133, for the ſcene of drunken- 
neſs introduced into the court of James I. by the King of Denmark, 
in 1606, Regen. 

3 The beſt and moſt valuable part of the praiſe that would be otherwiſe- 
attributed to us. Jon NSoN, 

+ 1. e. humour; as ſanguine, me lancholy, phlegmat'ck, &c, 


WarRUR TON. - 


5 That intermingles too much with th ir manners; i:f-&s and 

corruprs them. Plaufivein our poet's age ſignified gracious, pleaſing, 
opulirs | 

, Plauſible, in which ſenſe plaufiwoe is here uſed, is defined by Cawdrey in 
his Alphabetical Table, &c. 1604, © Pleaſing, or received jay fully and 
willingly.” Maroxr. | 

® The word far in the text fignifi-s a ſcar of that appearance, It is a: 
term of farriery ; the white ſtar or mark ſi common on the forehead of 4 
dark co oured horſe, is uſually produced by making a ſcar on the place. 

| RITSso. 

Some accidental blemith, the conſ-quence of the overgrowth of ſome 
ecmplexion or humour allotted to us by fortune at cur birth, or ſome vicious 
Theobald, plauſibly enough, would read—fortune's ſcar. Maron. 
7 As large as can be 0 upon man. Jon NS&0N, 6 


348 HAMLET, 


Shall in the general cenſure take corruption 
From that particular fault ; The dram of baſe 

Doth all the noble ſubſtance often dout, 

To his own ſcandal 


Enter 


3 I once propoſed to read—Detb all the noble ſublance (i. e. the ſum of 
good qualities) oft do out, We thould now ſay, — To its own ſcandal z but 
bis and its are perpetually confounded in the old copies. 

As I underſtand the paſſage, there is little difficulty in it. This is one 
of the phraſes which at preſent are neither employed in writing, nor 
perhaps are reconcileable to propriety of language. 

To do a thing out, is to extingu;ſh it, or to efface or obliterate any thing 
Painted or written. 

In the firſt of theſe ſignifications it is uſed by Drayton, in the 5th 
Canto of his Baren's Wars : 

% Was ta'en in battle, and his eyes ort-done. | 

My conjeQure-- do out, iuſtead of doubt, might have received ſupport 
from the pronunciation of this verb in Warwickſhire, where they always 
ſay “ dout the candle,” — e dout the fire;"” i. e. put cut or extinguiſh 
them. The forfex by which a candle is extinguiſhed is alſo there called 
-a douter. 

Dout, however, is a word formed by the coaleſcence of two others, 
(do and out) like don for do in, daf for do off, both of which are uſed by 
Shakipeare. 

The word in queſtion (and with the ſame blunder in ſpelling) has 

already occurred in the ancient copies of King Herry V: | 
cc wake inciſion in their hides, 
«« That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, 
& And doubt them with ſupeifluous courage: 

i. e. fut or do them out, I therefore now think we ſhould read: 

| Doth ali the noble ſubſtance often dout, &c. 

for ſurely it is needleſs to lay— 

the noble ſubſtance of worth deut, 

becauſe the idea of worth is comprehended in the epithet ach e. 

N. B. The improvement which my former note on this paſſage has 
received, I owed, about four years ago, to the late Rev, Henry Homer, a 
native of Warwick hire. But as Mr. Malone appears to have been 
furniſhed with almott the ſame intelligence, I ſhal} not ſuppreſs his mode 
of communicating it, as he may fairly plead priority in having laid it before 
the publick. This is the fole cauſe why our readers are here preſented 
with two annotations, of almoſt ſi mi lar tendency, on the ſame ſubject: 
for unwilling as I am to withold juſtice from a dead friend, 1 ſhould with 
equal reluRance defraud a living critick of bis due, STEEvVENSs, 

The quarto, where alone this paſſage is found, exhibits it thus: 
the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of a doubt, 

To his own ſcandal. 


To 
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Euter Ghoſt, 


Hor, Look, my lord, it comes! 
Ham, 


To dout, as I have already obſerved in a note on King Henry V. ſignified 
in Shakſpeare's time, and yet ſignifies in Devonſhire and other weſtern 
counties, to de out, to efface, to extinguiſh. Thus they ſay, „ dout the 
candle,“ dout the fire, &c. It is exactly formed in the ſame manner 
as to don (or do on,) which occurs ſo often in the writings of our poet and 
his contemporaries, | 

I have no doubt that the corruption of the text aroſe in the following 
manner. Dout, which I have now printed in the text, having been 
written by the miſtake of the tranſcriber, doubt, and the word worth 
having been inadvertently omitted, the line, in the copy that went to the 
preſs ſtood, | | | 

Dot h all the noble ſubſtance of doubt, 

The ed tor or printer of the quarto copy, finding the line too ſhort, and 


thinking dewbe muſt want an article, inſerted it, wichout attending to the 


context; and inſtead of cortecting the erroneous, and ſupplying the true 
word, printed— 
Duh all the noble ſubſtance of a doubt, Cc. 
The very ſane error his happened in King Henry V : 
«© That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, 
c And doubt them with ſuperfluous courage: 
where doubt is again printed inſtead of dout. 

That worth (which was ſupplied firſt by Mr. Theobald) was the word 
omitted origi ally in the hurry of ranſcription, may be fairly collected 
from a paſſage in Cymbeline, which fully juſtifies the correction made: 

96 Is ſhe wich Poithumus ? 
« F:om whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
« A dram of worth be drawn.” 

This. paſſige alſo adds ſu port to the correction of the word eal in the 
firſt of theſe lines, which was likewiſe made by Mr. Theobald. —Baſe is 
uſed ſubſtantively for baſeneſs ; a practice not uncommon in Shaklpeare, 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

. Say what thou canſt, my fa!ſe outweighs your true.“ 

Shakſpeare, however, might have wr:tten— The dram of l. This is 
nearer the corrupted word eale, but the paſſage in Cymbeline is in favour of 
the other eme ndation. 

The meaning of the paſſage thus correRed is, the ſmalleſt particle of 
vice ſo blemiſhes the whole maſs of virtue, as to eraſe: from th: minds of 


mankind the recollection of the numerous good qualities palleſſed by him 


whe is thus blemiſhed by a ſingle ſtain, and taints his general character. 
To bis n ſcandal, means ſo as to reduce the whole maſs of worth to its 
own vicious and unſightly appearance; to tranſlate bis virtue to the likeneſs 
of v Ce. | ; 
His for its is ſo common in Shakſpeare, that every play furniſhes us 
with examples, MA10NE. | 


Ham, Angels and miniſters of grace defend us!“ 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaits from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'ſ in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape,* 
That I will ſpeak to thee; I'll call the, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: O, anſwer me: 
Let me not burſt in ignorance ! but tell, 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 
Have burſt their cerements !3 why the ſepulchre, 

Wherein 


9 Hamlet's ſpeech to the apparition of his father ſeems to conſiſt of 
three parts. When firft he ſees the ſpectre, he fortifies himſelf with 
an invocation 2 

; Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! 
As the ſpectre approaches, he deliberates with himſelf, and determines, 
that whatever it be he will venture to addreſs it: 


Be thiu a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from b:aven, or blaſts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'ft in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 
That I will fpeak to thee. I' call thee, &c. 
This he ſays while his father is advancing; he then, as he had deter- 
mined, ſpeaks to bim, and calls bim——Hamlet, King, Father, Royal Dane: 
O! anſwer ne. JoaNn80N. | 
> By gqurftienable is meant provoking queſtion, HAN MER. 
Queſbionable, I believe, means only propiticus to conwerjation, eaſy and 
willing to be corwerſed with. So, in As you like it: «© An ungueſi:unable 
ſpirit, which you have not.“ Unqueſtionable in this laſt inſtance cer- 
tainly fignifies unzilling to be talted goth. STEEVENS. 
Queſtionable perhaps only means capable of being conwerſed with, To 
queſtion, certainly in our author's time fignified to converſe. MaLoONE., 
3 Hamlet, amazed at an apparition, which, though in all ages cre- 
dited, has in all ages been conſidered as the moſt wonderful and moſt 
dreadful operation of ſupernatural agency, enquires of the ſpectre, in 
the moſt emphatick terms, why he breaks the order of nature, by re- 
turning from the dead; this he aſks in a very confuſed circumlocution, 
confounding in his fright the ſoul and body, Why, ſays he, have thy 
bones, whici with due ceremonies have been entombed in death, in the 
common ſtate of departed mortals, bur} the folds in which they were 
embalmed? Why has the tomb, in which we ſaw thee quietly laid, 
opened his mouth, that mouth which, by its weight and ſtability, 
ſeemed cloſed for ever? The whole ſentence is this: Jby deſt this 
at pear, whom wwe knixw to be dead? Jon x Sox. 
By the ex pre ſñion hearſed in death is meant, ſhut up and ſecured * c 
Al 
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Wherein we ſavy thee quietly in-urn'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To caſt thee up again! What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel ,4 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature,® 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? 
Say, why is this? wherefore? what ſhould we do? 
Hor, It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did defire 
To you alone, 
Mar. Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground: 
But do not go with it. 
Hor. No, by no means, 
Ham, It will not ſpeak ; then J will follow it, 1 
or. 


all thoſe precautions which are uſually practiſed in preparing dead bodies 
for ſepulture, ſuch as the winding-ſheet, ſhrowd, coffin, &c. perhaps 
embalming into the bargain. So that death is here uſed, by a metonymy 
of the antecedent for the conſequents, for the rites of deaih, ſuch as 
are generally eſteemed due, and practiſed with regard to dead bodies, 
Conſequently, J underſtand by -ceremen's, the waxed winding-ſheet or 
winding-ſheets, in which the corpſe was encloſed and ſown up, in order 
to preſerve it the longer from external impreſſions, from the humidity of 
the ſepulchre, as embalming was intended to preſerve it from internal 
corruption. H ATR. 


By bearſed in death, the poet ſeems to mean, repoſited and confined 


in the place of the dead, MALONE. | 

+ It is probable that Shakſpeare introduced his ghoſt in armour, that 
it might appear more ſolemn by ſuch a diſcrimination from the other 
characters; though it was really the cuſtom of the Daniſh kings to be 
buried in that manner. Vide Olaus Wormius, cap. vii. „ Struem regL 
nec veſtibus, nec odoribus cumulant, ſua cuigue arma, quorundam 1ignl 
et equus adjicitur.“ STEEVENS. 

5 The expreffion is fine, as intimating we were only kept (as, for- 
merly, fools in a great family,) to make ſport for nature, who lay hid 
only to mock and laugh at us, for our vain ſearches into her myſteries. 

|  WaARBVURTONs 


Making us, who are the ſport of nature, whoſ- myſterious operations 


are beyond the reaches of our fouls, &c. MALONE. 
® Diſp:ſition for frame, WARBURTON. : 
7 a mrs removed ground :] i, e. remote. STEEVENS» 


* 


352 | HAMLET, 
Hor. Do not, my lord, 
Ham, Why, what ſhould be the fear? 


I do not ſet my life at a pin's fee ;* 
And, for my ſoul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itſelf ? 
It waves me forth again ;—['ll follow it. | 
Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe 9 into the ſea ? 
And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon,* 
And draw you into marneſs ? think of it : 
The very place puts toys of deſperation, 
Withour more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath, 
Ham. . It waves me ſtill ;— 
Go on, I'll follow thee. 
Mar. You ſhall not go, my lord. 


Ham, Hold off your hands, 
Hor. Be rul'd, you ſball not go. 
Ham. My fate cries out, 


And makes each petty artery in this body 
As 

3 — in's fee;] The value of a pin, Jouxsox. 

0 That bangs e'er his baſe, like what is called a beetle-broww. This 
verb is, | belic ve, of our author's coinage MALONE. 

2 j, e. your ruling power of reaſon. When poets with to inveſt any 
quality or virtue with uncommon ſplendor, they do it by ſome aliufion 
to regal eminence, Thus, among the exc-liencies of Banquo's cha- 
rafter, our author diftinguiihes ©« h's royalty of nature,“ i. e. his natural 
ſuperiority over others, his independent cignity of mind. I have ſelefted 
this inſtance to explein the former, becauſe I am t-1d that © royalty of 
nature” has been idly ſuppoſed to bear fame alluſion to Banquo's diſtant | 

pect of the crown. 

To depr.ve your ſovereignty of reaſon, therefore, does not fignify to 
depri ve your princely mind of rational powers, but, to take away from yon 
the command of reaſon, by wwhicy man is governed. 

Dr. Warburton would red deprave; but ſeveral proofs are given in a 
note to King Lear, of Shakſpeare's uſe of the word deprive, which is the 
true reading, STEEVENS- 

I believe, detrive in this place ſigniſies ſimply to tale away. 

| Jon x80Ns 
5 Toys, for whims, WAA RVUS Ton. 
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As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve.—- - [ Ghoſt beckons, 
Still am I call'd ;—unhand me, gentlemen ;— 
| [ Breaking from them. 
By heaven, I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets me: 
I ſay, away ;—Go on,—T'll follow thee, 
4 [ Exeant Ghoſt aud Hamlet. 
H:r. He waxes deſperate with imagination. 
Mar. Let's follow; *tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Hor, Have after: — Lo what iſſue will this come? 
Mar. Something is rotten in the ſtate of Denmark. 
Hor, Heaven will direct it. 
Mar. Nay, let's follow him. 
[ Excunty 


SCENE V. 


A more remote Part of the Platform, 
Re-enter Ghoſt and Hamlet, 


Ham, Whither wilt thou lead me? fpeak, I'll go no 
further, 
Ghoſt, Mark me, - 
Ham, I will, 
Ghoſt. My hour is almoſt come, 
When I to ſulphurous and tormenting flames 
Muſt reader up myſelf, 
Ham, Alas, poor ghoſt ! 
Cg. Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hearing 
To what I ſhall unfold, | 
Ham, Speak, I am bound to hear, 
Get. So art thou to revenge, when thou ſhalt hear, 
Ham, What? | 
Ges. 


4 To let among our ald authors fignifies to prevent, to hinder, It u 
ſtill a word current in the law, and to be found in almoſt alt leaſes. 
STEEVENS, 
5 Perhaps it may be more appoſite to read © Heaven will detect it. 
; FARMER. 
Marcellus anſwers Horatio's queſtion, „ To what iſſue will this 
come ' and Horatio alſo anſwers it himſelf with a pious reſignation, 
i Heaven will direF it.“ BLACKSTONE, 


2 
9 
o 1 
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354 HAMLET, 
G. J am thy father's ſpirit ; 
Doom d for a certain term to walk the night; 
And, for the day, confin'd to faſt in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 


Are burnt and purg'd away.) But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 


I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 

Would harrow up thy ſou!; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like {\urs, ſtart from their ſpheres ; 
'Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 


And 


6 Chaucer has a ſimilar paſſage with regard to the puniſhments of 
heil, Parſen's Tale, p. 193, Mr. Urry's edition: „ And moreover the 
miſ: ſ- ot hall, ſhall be in defaut“ of mete and drinke.*” SuITH. 

Naſh, in his Pierce Pernileſs his Supplication to the Devil, 1595, has 
the ſime idea; „ Whether it be a place of horror, ſtznch and datknefſs, 
where men fe meat, but can get none, and are ever thirſty,”” &c, Betuxe 
I had read the Perſones Tale of Chaucer, 1 ſuppoſed that he meant rather 
to drop a ſtroke of ſatire on ſacerdotal luxury, than to gige a ſerious 
account of the place of future torment, Chaucer, however, is as grave 
as Shak ſpeare. STEEVENS, 

This paſſage requires no amendment. As ſpirits were ſuppoſed to 
fee] the fame defires and appetites that they had on earth, to faſt mig c 
be conſidered as one of the puniſhments inflicted on the wicked. 

| M. Macon. 

7 Gawin Douglas really changes the Platonic hell into the «* punytion 
of ſaulis in purgatory:”* and it is obſerveable, that when the ghoit 
informs Hamlet of his doom there, 

% Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
«© Are burnt and purg'd away," 
The expreſſion is very fimilar to the Biſhop's. I will give you his ver- 
ſion as concifely as I can: „ It is a nedeful thyng to ſuffer panis and 
torment ;—Sum in the wyndis, ſum under the watter, and in the fire 
uthir ſum: thus the mony vices—- 
6 Contrak kit in the corpis be done azvay | 
60 And ſu git.“ Sixte Bok of Eneados, fol. P+ T9 1. 
FARMER. 
| Shakſpeare talks more like a Papiſt, than a Platoniſt; but the lan- 
guage of B ſhop Douglas is that of a good Proteſtant ; 
«© Thus the mony vices 
« Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 
& And purgit.““ 
Theſe are the very words of our Liturgy, in the commendatory prayer 
for a ſick perſon at the point of departure, in the office for the viſitation 
of the fick 3 Whatſcever defilements it may bave contrafted—dcin;, 
furged and done away,” WHALLEY« 
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And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine: 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood ;— Liſt, liſt, O liſt . 
If thou didft ever thy dear father love, 
Ham. O heaven! 
Ghoft, Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural murder,® 
Ham. Murder ? 
Ghoſt, Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is; 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural. 
Ham, Haſie me to know it; that I, with wings as ſwift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love,“ 
May ſweep to my revenge, 
Gheft, I find thee apt ; 
And duller ſhould'ſt thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itfelf in caſe on Lethe wharf,? 


Would'ſt 


8 As a proof that this play was written before 1597, of which the 
Contrary has been aſſerted by Mr. Holt in Dr. Johnſon's Appendix, I 
muſt bor: cw, as uſual, from Dr. Farmer : Shakſpeare is ſaid to have 
deen no extraordinary actor; and that the top of his performance was 
the Ghoſt in his own Hamlet. Yet this chef d'ceuvre did not pleaſe : 
I will give you an original ftroke at it. Dr. Lodge publiſhed in the 
year 1596, a pamphlet called Wit's Miſerie, or the World's Madneſs, 
diſcovering ihe incarnate Devils of the Age, quarito. One of theſe devils is, 
Hate-wirtue, or ſorrow for another man's good fſucreſſe, who, ſays the doctor, 
is a feule lubber, and looks as pale as the vizard of the Ghoſt, which eried 
ſo miſerably at-the theatre, Hamlet revenge.” STEEVENS, 

I ſuſpe& that this firoke was levelled not at Shakipeare, but at the 
performer of the Gholt in an older play on this ſubj-&@, exhibited before 
1589. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays. 

: | Maron. 

2 This ſimilitude is. extremely beautiful. The word meditation is con- 
ſecrated, by the myſticks, to ſignify thet ftretch and flight of mind which 


a pires to the enjoy ment of the ſupreme good. So that Hamlet, coni- 
fid-ring with what to compare the ſwiftneſs of his revenge, chooſes two 


of the moſt rapid things in nature, the ardency of divine and human 
paſſion, in an enthuſiaſt and a lover. WarBUR TON, 


The comment on the word meditation is ſo ingenious, that I hope it 


is juſt, jon xsOx. | 
* Shakſpeare, apparently through ignorance, makes Roman Catho- 
licks of theſe Pagan Danes; and here gives a deſcription of purgatory ; 
but yet mixes it with the Pagan fable of Lethe's whatf, Whether he 
did it to inſinuate to the zealous Proteſtants of his time, that the Pagan 
| 1440 
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356 HAMLET, 


Would'f thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear 
"Tis given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 
A ſerpent ſtung me; ſo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged proceſs of my death 
Rankly abus'd: but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent, that did fting thy father's lite, 
Now wears his crown, 
Ham, O, my prophetick ſoul! my uncle! 
Get. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to ſeduce!) won to his ſhameful uſt 
The will of my moſt ſeeming-virtuous queen: 
O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! 
From me, whoſe love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
] made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gitts were poor 
To thoſe of mine! 
But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, 
Though lewdneſs court it in a ape of heaven; 
So luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will ſate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage, 
But, Fi ! methinks, I ſcent the morning air; 
Brief let me be: — Sleeping within mine orchard,3 
My cuſtom always of the atternoon, 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial,4 


And 


and Popiſh purgatory ſtood both upon the ſame footing of credibility, or 
whether it was by the ſame kind of licentious inadvertence that Michael 
Angelo brought Charon's bark. into his picture of the Laſt Judgement, 
is not eaſy to dec de, WarBvrToN, | 
3 Orchard for garden. STEEVENs. 
+ The word here uſed was more probably deſigned by a metatheſis, 
either of the poet or tranſcriber, for henebon, that is, fenbane; of which 
e moſt common kind (byoſcyamas niger ) is certainly narcotict, and per- 
haps, if taken in a confiderable quantity, might prove poiſonous, 
Galen calls it cold in the third degree; by which in this, as well as 
epium, he ſee ms nat to mean an actual coldneſs, but the power it has of 
| benumbing 
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And in the porches of mine ears did pour - 

The leperous diſtilment ;5 whoſe effe 

Hold ſuch an emnity with blood of man, 
That, ſwift as quickfilver, it courſes through 
'The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager * into milk, 

The thin and wholeſome blood : ſo did it mine; 
And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 


Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, ot queen, at once defpatch'd : 5 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin,” 
Unhouſel'd, diſappointed, unanel'd ;3 


Ns 


benumbing the faculties. Dioſcorides aſcribes to it the property of pro- 
ducing madneſs. Theſe qualities have been confirmed by ſeveral caſes 
related in modern obſervations. In Wepfer we have a good account of 
the various effects of this root upon moſt of the members of a convert in 
Germany, who eat of it for ſupper by miſtake, mixed with ſuccory ;j 
heat in the throat, giddineſs, dimneſs of fight, and delirium. Cicut. 
Aquatic, c. xVvitie GREY, 

> So, in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, Vol. II. p. 142: 
which being once poſſeſſed, never leaveth the patient till it hath en- 
ſeebled his ſtate, like the qualitie of poiſon 4iftilling through the veins 
even to the heart. MALONS E. : 

Surcly, the lep-rous diſtument ſignifies the water d/ftilled from hen- 
bane, that ſubſequently occaſioned leproſy, STEEVENS. 

© D-ſpatch'd, tor bereft, WARBURTON. 

7 The very words of this part of the ſpeech are taken (as I have been 
in formed by a gentleman of undoubted veracity) from an old Legend of 
Saints, where a man, who was accidently drowned, is introduced as 
making the fame complaint, STEEvVENs. 

% UrhouſePd is without having received the ſacrament. | 

Diſa/printed, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, „is the ſame as wnappointed, 
and mar be properly explained wnprefar-d, A man well furniſh«d with 
things necefliry for an enterpriſe, was ſaid to be well apfointed.”? 

This explanation of diſappointed may be countenanc:d by a quotation 
of Mr. Upton's from Meaſure for Meaſure : 

Therefore your b-| appiintment make with ſpred,?” . 
Iſabella, as Mr. Malone remarks, is the ſpeaker, and her brother, who 
was condemned to die, is the Perlon addreſſed. 

Unanel d is without extreme undtion. 
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358 HAMLET, 


No reckoning made, but ſent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 
O, horrible! O, horrible! moſt horrible !9 


Tf 


I ſhall now ſubjoin as many notes as are neceſſary for the ſupport of 
the firſt and third of theſe explanations. I adminifter the bark only, 
not ſuppoſing any reader will be found who is deſirous to ſwallow the 
whole tree. 

In the Textus Roffenſis we meet with two of theſe words“ The 
monks offering themſelves to perform all prieſtiy functions of bouſeling, 
and aveyling.”* Aveyling is miſprinted for aneyling. STEEVENS. 

See Mort d' Arthur, p. iii. c. 175 : *« So when he was houſeled and 
aneled, and had all that a Chriſtian man ought to have,” &c. 

TyYRWHITT. 

The ſubſequent extract ſrom a very ſcarce and curious copy of Fabian's 
Chronicle, printed by Pynſon, 1516, ſeems to remove every poſſibility 
of doubt concerning the true fignification of the words unbenſel d and 
unarel'd. The hiſtorian ſpeaking of Pope Innocent's having laid the 
whole kingdom of England under an interdict, has theſe words: „Of 
the manner of this interdiccion of this lande have I ſeen dyverſe 
opynyons, as ſome ther be that ſaye that the lande was interdyted 
thorwly and the churchis and houſys of relygyon cloſyd, that no where 
was uſed maſe, nor dyvyne ſervyce, by whiche reaſon none of the VII 
ſacramentis all this terme ſhould be mynyſtred or occupyed, nor chyld 
cryſtened, nor man confifſed nor marryed ; but it was not ſo ſtrayght. For 
there were dyverſe placys in Englond, which were occupied with dyvyne 
ſervyce all that ſeaſon by lycence purchaſed than or before, alſo chyldren 
were chryſtenyd throughe all the lande and men bzouſelyd and aneciyd, 
Fol. 14. Septima Pars Johannis.“ 

The Anglo-Saxon noun- ſubttantives huſel, (the euchariſt) and ele 
(oil) are plainly the rgots of theſe laſt- quoted compound adjectives—. 
For the meaning of the affix an to the laſt, I quote Spelman's Gloſſ. in 
loco: „ Quin et dictionibus (an) adjungitur, fiquidem vel maporis nota- 
tionis gratia, vel ad ingulare al ud, vel unicum de monſtrandum.“ Hence 
anelyd ſhould ſeem to ſignify oiled or ancinted by way of eminence, i. e. 
having received extreme unction. For the confirmation of the ſenſe given 
here, there is the ſtrongeſt internal evidence in the paſſage. The biſto- 
rian is ſpeaking of the VII ſacraments, and he expreſsly names five of 


them, viz, baptiſm, marriage, auricular confeſſion, the cucbariſt, and 


extreme unct ion. 

The antiquary is de ſired to conſult the edition of Fabian, printed by 
Pynſon, 1516, becauſe there are others, and I remember to have ſeen 
one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, with a continuation to the end of 
Queen Mary, London, 1559, in which the language is much moder- 
nized, BRAND. 2 ; 

9 It was ingeniouſly hinted to me by a very learned lady, that der 

ine 
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If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury* and damned inceſt, 

But, howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, | 
To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once! 

The glow-worn ſhows the matin to be near, 

And *gins to pale his uneffectual fire ;3 | 
Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. Exit. / 
Ham. O all you hoſt of heaven! O earth! What elſe ? 
And ſhall I couple hell ?—-O fie !14—Hold, hold, my heart 
And you, my ſinews, grow not inſtant old, | 

But bear me ſtifly up Remember thee ? 

Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 

In this diſtracted globe.5 Remember thee ? 

Yea, from the table of my memory F 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, | 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, | 
That youth and obſervation copied there; | 
And thy commandment all alone ſhall live _ 
Within the book and volume of my brain, | q 
Unmix'd with baſer matter: yes, by heaven. 
O moſt pernicious woman! 1 
O villain, villain, ſmiling, damned villain! 4 
My tables, — meet it is, I ſet it down, o 


That 


line ſeems to belong to Hamlet, in whoſe mouth it is a proper and 
natural exclamation z and who, according to the practice of the ſtage, 
may be ſuppoſed to interrupt ſo long a ſpeech, JounsoN. 

2 A couch for luxury—] i. e. for Jewwdneſss STEEVENSs 

3 1, c. ſhining without heat. WarBUR TON. 

To. pale is a verb uſed by Lady Elizabeth Carew, in her Tragedy of 
Mariam, 1613. | 

Une ffectual fire, I believe, rather means, fire that is no longer ſeen 
when the light of morning approaches. STEEVENS. 

+ Theſe words (which hurtthe meaſure, and from that circumſtance, 
and their almoſt ludicrous turn, may be ſuſpected as an interpolation, ) are 
found only in the two earlieſt quartos. SrEEVENS. | 

5 1, e. in this head confuſed with thought. STEEVENS. 

This is a ridicule on the practice of the time. Hall fays, in his 


character 


550 HAMLET, 
That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and he a villain; 


At leaſt, I am ſure, it may be ſo in Denmark: [Writirg, 


So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word 3. 

It is, Adieu, adien! remember me, 

I have ſworn't. | 
Hor. [ Within, | My lord, my lord, 
Mar. | Within, ] Lord Hamlet, — 
Her. | Within. | Heaven ſecure him ! 
Ham, So be it! 
Mar. [ Miibin.] Illo, ho, ho, my lord! 

Ham, Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come“. 


| Enter HoRaTiIo ond MaRCELLUS, 
Mar. How is't, my noble lord? 


For. What news, my lord ? 
Ham, O, wonderful ! 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it, 

Ham. No; 


You will reveal it, 
Hor. Not J, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar. | Nor I, my lord, 
Ham, How ſay you then ; would heart of man once think 
it — 
But you'll be ſecret, — 
Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 
| | Ham, 


Hor. There needs no ghoſt, my lord, come from the 
character of the Hypocrite He will ever fit where he may be ſeene beſt, 
and in the midſt ot the ſerrr.onppulles, out his tables in haſte, as if he fearcd 
to looſe that note, &. FARMER, ; 

No r dicule on the practice of the time could with propriety be intro- 
duced on this occaſion. Hamlet avails himſelf of the ſame caution obſer v« d 
by the doctor in the fifth act of Macbeth: I will ſet down whatever 
comes from her, to ſatisty my remembrance the more ſtrongly.” 

& Dr. Farmer's remark, however, as to the fr: quent uſe of table- beoks, 
may be ſupported by many inſtances. STEEVENS. 

" Table-boiks in the time of cur author appear to have been uſed by a! 
ranks of people. In the church they were filled with ſhort notes of the 
ſermon, and at the thcatre with the Garkling ſentences of the play. 

| MALON7. 

7 Hamlet alludes to the «ratch-rrord given cvery Cay in mil'tary ſervice, 
which at this time he ſays is Adieu, adieu] remember me. S1EEVENS. 

s This is the call which fa'coners ufe to their hawks in the air, wi.en 
they would have him come down to them, HAXMER. 
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Ham. There's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he's an arrant knave. 
Hor. "There needs no ghoſt, my lord, come from the grave, 


To tell us this. 


Ham, Why, right; you are in the tight; 

And ſo, without more circumſtance at all, 

I hold it fit, that we ſhake hands, and part: 

You, as your buſineſs, and deſire, ſtall point you ;— 
For every man hath buſineſs, and deſire, 

Such as it is, —and, for my own poor part, 

Look you, I will go pray. | 

Hor. "Theſe are but wild and whirling words, my lord, 

Ham. I am ſorry they offend you, heartily ; yes, 
*Faith, heartily. 

Hor. There's no offence, my lord. 

Ham. Yes, by ſaint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too, "Touching this viſion here, — 
It is an honeſt ghoſt, that let me tell you: 

For your deſire to know what is between us, 

O'er-maſter it as you may. And now, good friends, 

As you are friends, ſcholars, and ſoldiers, 

Give me one poor requeſt, 
Her. What is't, my lord? 

We will. 
Ham. Never make known what you have ſeen to- night. 
Hor. Mar. My lord, we will not. 


Ilam. Nay, but ſwear't. 

Hor. | In faith, 
My lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith, 

Ham. Upon my ſword. 

Mar. We have ſworn, my lord, already. 


21. 


9 How the poet comes to make Hamlet ſwear by St. Patrick, I know 
not, However, at this time all the whole northern world had their 
learning from Ireland; to which place it had retired, and there flouriſhed 
under the auſpices of this Saint. But it was, I ſuppoſe, only ſaid at random 
for he makes Hamlet a ſtudent of Wittenberg, WARBURTON, 

Dean Swift's © Verſes on the ſudden drying-up of St. Patrick's Well, 
1726,” contain many learned allufio2s to the early cultivation of litera ure 
in Ireland, Nicnors. 
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362 HAMLET, 
Ham. Indeed, upon my ſword, indeed, 
Ghoſt. | Beneath. | Swear. : 
Ham. Ha, ha, boy! ſay'il thou ſo? art thou there, true- penn)? 


Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage, — 
Conſent to ſwear. 


Hor. Propoſe the oath, my lord. 
Ham, Never to ſpeak of this that you have ſeen, 
Swear by my {word.* 
G7. [ Beneath. | Swear Ham, 


2 Here the pozt has preſerv-d the manners of the ancient Danes, with 
whom it was religion to {wear upon their ſwords. See Bartbolinus, De cant 
contempt. mort apud Dan, WARBURTON. 

I was once inclirabl> to this opinion, which is likewiſe well defended 
by Mr. Upton 3 but Mr, Garrick produc*d me a paſſage, 1 think, in 
Brart:me, from which it appeared, that it was common to ſwear upon the 
ſword, that is, upon the croſs which the old ſwords always had upon the 
hilt, JonNsOoN. 

Shak (peare, it is more than probable, knew nothing of the ancient 
Danes, or their manners. Every extract from Dr. Farmer's pamphlet 
muſt prove as in ſtructive to the reader as the following: 

& In the Paſſus Primus of Pierce Pigoman, 
« David 19 his dies dubbed Kknightes, 
Ad did them ſevere cn her ſword to ſorve truth ever.” 

e And in lieu the common butt of our author, and the wits of the 
time, ſays Lorenzo to Pedringano : | 

«© Swear on this cr9ſs, that what thou ſay'ſt is true: 
But if I prove thee perjur'd and unjuſt, 

This very fwd, wheroon thou tohk'ſt thine cath, 
© Shall be a worker of thy tragedy,” 

To the authorities produced by Dr. Farmer, the following amongit many 
others, may be added from Holirfbed, p. 664: War sick kitied the 
croſs of K. Edward's ſword, as it were a vow to his promiſe.” 

Again in aa anc ent MS. of which ſome account is given in a note on 
the firſt ſcene of the fi: ſt act of The Merry Wires cf Windſor, the oath 
taken by a maſter of defence when his degree was conferred en bim, is pre- 
ſerved, and runs vs follows: „“ Firſt you ſhail ſwear (fo help you God and 
halidome, anc by all the chriſtendome which God gave you at the fount- 
ſtone, and by the croffe of this ſword which detb r epreſent unto 10u the 4 
evbich our Saviour ſuft red his moſt payneful deatie un, that you ſhal uphold», 
maynteyne, and kepe to your power ali foch art.cles as ſhall be hears de— 
clared unto you, and receve in the preſence of me your maiſt-r, and 
theſe the reſt of the maiſters my bretheren heare with me at this tyme.” 

: STEEVENS. 

Spencer obſerves that the Iriſh in his time uſed commonly to ſwear by 
their ſword, See his Veto of the State of Trelard, written in 1596. This 
cuſtom, indet d, is of the higheſt antiquity; having prevailed as we learn 

from Lucian, among the Scythians. MALGNE. 
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Ham. Hic & ubizue ? then we'll ſhift our ground — 
Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my ſword: 
Swear by my ſword, 
Never to {pea of this that you have heard, 
G 00d. 8. neath. ] Swear by his {word. 
Ham. Well ſaid, old mole ! can'& work 1'the earth ſo fat? 
A worthy por cer! - Once more remove, good friends, 
Ihr. O day and night, but this is wondrous ſtrange! 
Ham. And therefore as a ranger give it we'come.s 
There are more things in heaven and earih, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philoſophy. 
But come; 
Here, as before, never, ſo help you mercy [ 
How 1! range or od d . er | be ar mu ſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereaiter ſhall think meet 
io put an antick difpolition on, 
That you, at ſuch times ſeeing me, never ſhall, 
With arms encumber'd thus, r this he ad. hake, 
Or by Pronounc ing of ſome doubitul phraic, 
- I; cl, Rf Daw: kno W iu Or, Le a: . # (17 if TIE WW? 20 2— 
r, Hue Lid 10 ſpear ;—Or, i Here be, au i they might z— 
O; ſuch nnen A 1115 out, to note 
1 hat you know aught of me: This do you ſwear, 
80 grace and mc rey at your moſt necd help you! 


. lt, Bes TEA „5. * SW ea . 


Ham, 
5 1. e. receive it to yor'f-1v225 take it under your own roof; as much 
28 to liy, Keep it fecret, Aluding to the laws of holpit dity. WAR BURTON. 
Warburton refines tog moch on this pallage, Hemlet m-ans merely 
to requeſt that they Would ſcera not io know i to be unacquainted with 
IL, M. MASON. 
The conſtru Aion is Irregular and elliptical. Swear as before, ſays 
Ha 5 t, that you ne ver 5 20 by folded 


1 \ arms or thakting of your head inti- 

mate that a ſecret is H ted in cur breaſts; and by no amb!iguous phraſes d:note 
that you k know aught of me. 

Shakſpeare has in many other plac? begun to conſtruct a ſentence in 


che form, and ended it in another, 805 in is well that ends well ; 61 

would the cutting of my garments would ferve the turn, or the baring of 

my beard; and t ſay it was in Aratoge. ce” 

Having uſed the word never in ths preceding | part of the f- ntence, 

[ that you never fall] che post conſidered the negative implied in what 

vilows z and hence he wrote - to note, A of nor. M ALONE. 
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tue preſent inſtance, Six times has the royal ſemblance appeared, but 


364 HAM L E , 


Ham. Reſt, reſt, Fr ſpirit! 5—So, gentlemen, N 
With all my love I do commend me to you: F 
And what fo poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to expreſs his love and friending to you, ; 
God willing, ſhall not lack. Let us go in together; : 
And ſtill your fingers on your lips, I pray. ' 
The time 1s out of joint ;—O curſed foite ! f 
That ever I was born to ſet it right! 5 
Nay, come, let's go together, Excunt. 


5 The {ill diſplayed in Shakſpeare's management of his Ghoſt, is too 
conſiderable to be overlooked. He has rivetted our attention to it by a 


ſucceſſion of forcible circumſtances :—by the previous report of the ter- 
rified centinels,—by the f{.1-mnity of the hour at which the phantom 2 
walks, — by its martial ſtride and d'ſcriminating armour, viſible only per x 


incertam lunam, by the glimpſes of the moon, - by its long taciturnity, 
by its preparation to ſpeak, when interrupted by the morning cock by 


myſterious reſerve throughout its firſt ſcene with Hamlet, by his s 
reſolute departure with it, and the ſubſequent anxiety of his attendants, = | 
by its conducting him to a ſolitary angle of the platform, —by its voice ; 


from beneath the earth,—and by its unexpected burſt on us in the cloſet. 

Hamlet's late interview with the ſpectre, muſt in particular be regarded 
as a ſtroke of dramatick artifice, The phantom might have told his ſtory 
in the preſence ef the officers and Horatio, and yet have rendered itſelf 
as ineudible to them, as afterwards to the Queen. But ſuſpenſe a 
was cur poet's object; and never was it more effectually created, than in 7 


till now has been withhcld from ſpeaking. For this event we have waited 
with impatient curiofity, unaccompanied by laſſitude, or remitted at- 
tention. | 
The Ghoſt in this tragedy, is allowed to be the genuine product of 
Shakſpeare's ſtrong imagination. When he afterwards avails himſelf 
of traditional phantoms, as in Julius Ceſar, and King Richard III. they 
are but inefficacious pageants z nay, the apparition of Ban quo is a mute 
exhibitor. Perhaps our poet deſpaired to equal the vigour of his early 
conceptions on the ſubject of preternatur al beings, and therefore allotted , 
them no further eminence in his dramas; or was unwilling to diminiſh 1 
the power of his principal ſhade, by an injudicious repetition of congenial 
Images. STEVENS. EY 
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ACT I. SCENE TI. 


A Room in Polonius's Houſe, 


Emer Poloxnius ard REYNALDO, 


Pol. Give him this money, and theſe notes, Reynaldo. 
Rey. I will, my lord. | 
Pol. You ſhall do marvellous wiſely, good Reynaldo, 

Before vou vi .t him, to make inquiry 

Of his behaviour, 

Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 
Pol. Marry, well ſaid: very well ſaid, Look you, ir, 

Inquire me firſt what Danſkers® are in Paris; 

And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 

What company, at what expence ; and finding, 

By this encompaſſinent and drift of queſtion, 

That they do know my ſon, come you more nearer 

Than your particular demands will touch it: 

Take you, as twere, ſome diſtant knowledge of him; 

As thus, — I 4now his father, and his friends, 

Aud, in part, him; — Do you mark this, Reynaldo ? 

Rey. Ay, very well, my lord, 
Pol. And, in part, him but, you may ſay rot well ; 

But, if *t be he I mean, he's very wild; 

Addited fo and ſo; —and there put on him 

What forgerizs you pleaſe ; marry, none ſo rank 

As may diſhonour him; take heed of that; 

But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual flips, 

As are companions noted and moſt know: 


To youth and liberty. : 
Key, As gaming, my lord, 
2 Pot: 
© Darſte (in Warner's Albion England) ; the zu nt nam? of Den- 


R 3 


Pol. Ay,ordrinking, 4580 ng, (wearing, quarrelling, 
Drabbing: — You may go ſo fur, 

Rey. My lord, that would diſhonour him. 

Pol. Faith, no; as you may ſeaſon it in the charge. 
Vou muſt not put another ſcandal on him,“ 
That he is open to incontineney; ö 
That's not my meaning :9 but breathe his faults ſo quatatly, 
'That they may ſeem the taints of liberty: 
The flaſh and out- break of a fiery mind: 
A ſavageneſs * in unreclaimed blood, 
Of general aflault.3 
Rey. But, my good lord. 

Pol. Wherefore ſhould you do this ? 

Rey. Ay, my lord, 
I would know that, 

Pol. Marry, fir, here's my drift; 


And, I believe, it is a etch of warra nt 


Ha. ing CYCTI cen, 0.136 WK 9 ite crimes, 4 
The youth you breathe of, guilty, be aflur'd, 
He cloſes with you in this conſcc uence; 
Good ir, or o; or fricart, or gentl, 71. 


1 You lay1 ing theſe ilio! t ſuliies on my Ion, 

| As *twerc a thing a little ſoil'd i'the working, 
þ Mark you, 

| Your party 1n 1 converts, biin you would ſound, 
Þ 


According 
7 I ſuppoſe, by fencing is meant TOP diligent frequentati en of. the 
fencirgeichocl, a rere of v.olent and law fs young men. jou x so. 


— 


— —— — nnd 


| TEE 4 SLA means, piguing nimfelf on bis ſk Il in the uſ of the 
| ſword, and quarrel Prgand trawlin iu cont quenc of tar ſkill, MAL NE. 
| 8 Thus the o' tons, Mr. Fh:obaid reaus ut Urs Jon NS IN. 
1 i. e. a very cifferept and more ſcandalous falling, name Yo hai dal ins 
| | con'inency.. Mr, Ih obatd in his Shakſteare R. by ofoſed toread — 
F an #:tcr ſcindal on lim; but did not almi: 8 ene ndat on into his 
1 edition. MALONE. 
1 9 Thar is rot What I mean, when I permit you to accuſe him of 
l drabbiog. NI. Maso. 
1 = Sawageneſs, for zuildneſ. WARBURTON. 
(| 3.1. e. juch as 5oauth in genera! is liable to. WARBURTON, 
| } = Wo r mts a'ready named. STEEVENS. hy: 
it 5 J ſuſp:t, (with Mr, Tyrwhitt,) that the poe t wrote — Gcoſ fi*, or 
4 fir, CT fre nd, '&c. In the lat :&t of this play, / is uſed fo; / fj-rins 


th fix F. ach repiers and ponlalds, with the ir afli2n 18, aSglidie, hang er, 
t and ſo.” Mz Lo: % E 
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According to the phraſe, or the addition, 
Of man, and country. 


Rey, Very good, my lord, 
Pol. And then, irs. does he this,. lle does 
What was I about to fay ? — By the mals, I was about to ſay 


fene here did I I AVE ? 
Pe; . At cloſes in the conſequence.— Ay, marry : 
He dose with you thus in] 45 2910 tne gentleman; 

| L /a- WW bi. m Ye Herde) , OF t 9th er Ft 13 3 

Or then, or then; <vith ſuch, or ſee hs Qt q, 61 208 Jas 

T here abas he gaming; there oel in bis reuſe 3 

{ Þe re falling gut at tennis < or, pat ed 

F . ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 

1 ( V idelicet, a brothel,) or /5 forth— 

See you now z 

Y our bait of falſehood takes his carp of truth: 

And thus do we of Hd: om and of french, 

With windlaces, and with aſſays of bias, 

Ly 1 indirections and directions out: 
$9, by my former leéture and advice, 

Shall you my ſon; You have me, have you not? 
Rey. My lord, 1 have. i 
Pol. God be wi'yon ; fare you well, 1 
Ny. Good my lord, | 
Pal. Obſerve his inclination in yourſelf.“ 

Rey. | ſhall, my lord, 
Pal. And let him ply his muſick, 
Rey. Well, my lord, 


— + 


FF NE vis; . 


2 


— 


[ Exit, 


Enter 


6 Sir T. Hanmer reads, —e'en yourſelf, and is followed by Dr. War- 
burton; but perhaps in yourſelf means, in your own ferfon, not by ſpies. 
Jon Nns0N, 
The m-aning ſeems to be—-The temptations you feel, luſpeR in him, 
and be watchful of them. So, in a ſubi quent ſc-ne z 
| « For by the image of my cauie, I ice 
« 'The portraiture of His.“ 
Azain,in Timon: 
« 1 weigh my friend's affe&tion with my own.” C. 


R 4 


£5 


Futer OrnrLia, 


Pol. Farewell !— How now, Ophelia? what's the matter? 
Oph. O, my lord, my lord, I have been fo aftrighted ! 
Pol. With what, in the name of heaven? | 
Oph My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 

Lord Hamlet, —with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 

No hat upon his head; his ſtockings foul'd, 

Urgarter'd, and down-gyved? to his ancle ; 

Pale as his ſhirt ; his knees knocking each other; 

And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 

As if he had been looſed out of hell, 

To ſpeak of korrors,—he comes before me. 

Pol. Mad for thy love ? 


O-b. My lord, I do not know: 
Bur, truly, I do fear itt. 
Pol. What ſaid he? 


Oh. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
As he would draw it, Long flay'd he fo, 
At laſt a litt;e ſhaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down,. — 
He rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound, 
As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
And end his being: I hat done, he lets me go: 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem' d to flud his way without his eyes; 
For out doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the laſt, bended their light on me. 
Pol. Come, go with me ; I will go ſeek the king, 
This is the very eeſtaſy of love; 
Whoſe violegtpropeity fordoes itſelf,ꝰ 
And leads the n ch 
As oft as any polſſen under heaven, 


7 Down-gyved means hanging down like the looſe cincture which con- 
fines the fetters round the ancles. STEEVENS, 

vi. e. all his bode, ALONE. 

To ferede is to deſtroy, ST EE YEN. 
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That 
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That does afflict our natures. I am ſorry, — 
What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 
Oh. No, my good lord; but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and deny'd 
His acceſs to me. 
Pol. That hath made him mad. 
I am ſorry, that with better heed, and judgement, 
I had not quoted him :4 I fear'd, he did but trifle , 
And meant to wreck thee ; but, belhrew my jealouſy ! 
It ſeems, it is as proper to our age 
To caſt beyond ourſelves in bur opinions, 
As it is common for the younger fort 
To lack diſcretion. Come, go we to the king: ; 
This mult be known; which, being kept cloſe might 
move 
More grief to hide, than hate to utter love.“ | 
Come. [ Exeunt, 


= To guste is, I believe, to rerten, to take an account of, to take the 
quotient or reſult of a computation. Jou NSON» 

1 find a patlage in The Ille ef Gulls, a comedy, by John Day, 1606, 
which proves Dr. Johnſon's ſenfe of the word to ba not far fr the 
true one ; 


80 *twill be a ſcene of mirth 
« For me to guete his paſſions, and his ſmiles.” 

To gucte on this occaſion undoubtedly mc ans to ce . 

Ag un, in the The W.man Hater, by Beaumont and Fletcher, the in- 
telligencer ſays, — “ I' guete him to a tirle,” i. c. I will mark or ob- 
ſecve him. 

To quite as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, is invaziably uſed.by Shak ſpeare 
in this ſenſe. STzEvExs. 

This is not the remark of a weak man. The vice of age is too mach 
ſuſpicion. Men long accuſtomed to the wiles of life cat commonly 
beyond themſe/wes, let their cunning go farther thin reaſon can attend it. 
This is always the fault of a little mind, made artſul by long commerce 
with the world. JonNsOoN. 

+ This mult be made known to the King, fer 7 kept ſceret) the 
hiding Hamlet's love might occaſion more miſchie r from him a d 
the queen, than the uttering or revealing of {pet Gon bats ad 
reſentment from Hamlet. The poet's ill and Her preflion ſrrius 
to have been cauſed by his affectation of e the ſcene with a 


couplet, I. 4 * 
Sir T. Hanmer reads, N * 
More grief te hide hate, than 7: utter ow Jon x son. 
R. SCENE 


370 HAMLET, 


SCENE II. 
A Rom in the Caſtle, 


Enter King, Queen, RostxcrRanTtTz, GuILDENSTERY, 
and Attendants, 


» Ring. Welcome, dear Rofencrantz, and Guildenſtern! 
Moreover that we much did long to ſee you, 
The need, we have to uſe you, did provoke 
Our haſty ſending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet's trans formation; fo I call it, —_ 
Since nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Reſembles that it was : What it ſhould be, 
More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the underſtanding of himſelf, 
I cannot dream of ; I entreat you both, 
That, —being of ſo young days brought up with him: 
And, ſince, fo neighbour'd to his youth and humour, 
That you vouchſaſe your reſt here in our court 
Some little time: ſo by your companies 
To draw him on to pleaſures; and to gather, 
So much as from occalton you may glean, 
Whether aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 
That, open d, lies within our remedy, 

Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you; 
And, ſure I am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adheres, If it will pleaſe you 
To ſhow us ſo much gentry.5 and good will, 
As to expend your time with us a while, 
For the ſupply and profit of our hope,“ 
Your viſitation ſhall receive ſuch thanks 
As fits a king's remembrance. 

Rof. Both your majeſties 
Might, by the ſovereign power you have of us,, 


— * 


Put 


5 Gentry, for complaiſance, WARBURTON, 

6 That the hope which your arrival has raiſed may be completed by 
the deſired effect. Jonxxs0N. 

7 1 believe we ſhould reader us, inſtead of- us. M. Mason, 
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Put your dread pleaſures more into command 
Than to entreaty, 
Gril, But we both obey ; 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent,“ 
'To lay our ſervice freely at your fcet, 
To be commanded, - 
King. Thanks, Roſencrantz, and gentle Guildenſtern, 
Queen. Thanks, Guildenſtern, and gentle Roſencrantz : 
And I beſeech you inſtantly to viſit | 
My too much changed ſon.— Go, ſome of you, 
And bring theſe gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
Cuil. Heavens make our preſence, and our practices, 
Pleaſant and helptul to him! 
Qucen. Ay, amen! 
Exenmt Ros EN RAN TZ, GUILDENSTERN, @zd 
ſome Attendants, 


Enter POoLONIUS, 


Pol. The embaſſadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joy fully return'd. 
King, "Thou ſtill haſt been the father of good news. 
Pol. Have I, my lord? Aſſure you, my good liege, 
] hold my duty, as I hold my foul, 
Both to my God, and to my gracious king : 
And I do think, (or elſe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy 9 ſo ſure 
As it hath us'd to do) that I have found 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. 
King. O, ſpeak of that ; that do I long to hear, 
Pol. Give firſt admittance to the embaſſadors: 
My news ſhall be the fruit * to that great feaſt. 
King, Thyſelf do grace to them, and bring them ia 
Exit PoLONI Us, 


He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The 


3 Bent, for endeavour, application. WAR BURTON. 

The ful bent, is the utmoſt extremity of exertion. The alluſion is to A 
bow bent as far as it will go. MALON E. 

9 The rrail is the courſe of an animal purſued by the ſcent. Jon x So, 

2 The dert after the meat. Jou NSN. 
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372 HAMLET, 


'The head and ſource of all your ſon's diſtemper, 
Queen. 1 doubt, it is no other but the main; 
His father's death, and our o'erhaſty marriage, 


Re-enter POLONIUS, with VOLTIMAND and CORNELIUS, 
King, Well, we ſhall fift him. Welcome, my good 


friends! 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 
Volt. Moſt fair return of greetings, and deſires, 

Upon our firſt, he ſent out to ſu preſs | 

His nephew's levies; which to Und appear'd 

To be a preparation 'gainſt the Polack ; 

Bat, better look'd into, he truly found 

It was againſt your highneſs: Whereat gricy'd,— 

That ſo his ſickneſs, age, and impotence, 

Was falſely borne in hand,3—ſends out arreſts 

On Fortinbras; which he, in brief, obeys; 

Receives rebuke from Norway ; and, in fine, 

Males vow before his uncle, never more 

To give the aflay + of arms againſt your majeſty, 

Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 

Gives him three thouſand crowns in annual fee ;5 

And his commiſſion, to employ thoſe foldiers, 

So levied as before, 2gainſt the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein further ſhown, {| Gives a paper. 
'That 


3 1 e. deceived, impoſed on. STEEVENS. 
+ To take the ay was a technical expreſſion, originally applied to 
thoſe who taſted wine for princes and great men. MALoNE. 
5 This reading firſt obtained in the edition put out by the players. 
But all the old quartos (from 1605, downwards,) read threeſcore, 
THEOBALD. 
The metre is deſttoyed by the alteration 3 and threeſcore thouſand 
eruwns, in the days of Hamlet, was an enormous ſum of money. 
M. Mason. 
Fee in this place ſignifies reward, recempence. The word is com- 
m.nly uſed in Scotland, for wages, as we ſay lawyer's fee, phyſician's 
Fe. STrerveNs. 
Fee is defined by Minſheu in his Dict. 1617, a reward. MATLOoN E. 
I have ieſtored the reading of the folio, Mr. Ritſon explains it, I 
think, rightly thus: the king gave his nephew a fend or Fe (in land) 
of that yearly value. RExevD, | 
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That it might pleaſe you to give quiet paſs | [| 
Through your dominions for this enterprize ; l 
On ſuch regards of ſafety, and allowance, 
As therein are ſet down, 1 
King. It likes us well ; | 
And, at our more conſider'd time, we'll read, 1 
Anſwer, and think upon this buſineſs, if 
Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour: 
Go to your reſt ; at night we'll feaſt® together: 
Moſt welcome home ! 
[ Exeunt VOLTIMAND and CORNELIUS, 
Pol. This buſineſs is well ended. 
My liege, and madam, to expottulate 7 
What 


6 The king's intemperance is never ſuffered to be forgotten, 
JonrnsoN » 1 
7 To expeſtub te, for to enquire or diſcuſs. if 
The itrokes of humour in this ſpeech are admirab'es Polonius's i 
character is that of a weak, pedant, mirifter of ſtate, His declama- 
tion is a fine ſatire on the irapertinent oratory then iu vogue, which 
placed reaſon in the formality of method, and wit in the gingle and 
play of werds. With what art is he made to pride himf-1f in his «ww; 
«© That be is mad, tis tru? : tis true, "tis pity : 
« Ard pity "tis, tis true: A tooliſh figure . 
6. But farewell it.. » 
And how exquiſitely does the port ridicule the reaſoning in fiſpion, where | 
he makes Polonius remark on Hamlet's madnels ; | 
| « Though this be madneſs, yet theres method in't:“ | 1 
As if method, which the wits of that age thought the moſt eſſential 4 
quality of a good diſcourſe, would make amends for the madneſs, It 
was madneſs indeed, yet Polo, ius coald comfort hin with this 
reflection, that at lea it was merbsd, It is certain Shakſpeare excels in 
nothing more than in the preſervation of his characters; To his Ife and 
variety of charatter (ſays our great poet [Pope] in his admirable preface 
to Shakſpeare) wwe muſt add the awonderful preſervation, We have faid 
what is the character of Polonius; and it is allowed on all hands to be i 
drawn with wonderful life and ſpirit, yet the unity of it has been thought i 
by ſcme to be giofsly violated in the exceilent precetts and inftructions 
which Shakſpeare makes his ſtaceſman give his fon and ſervant in the 
middle of the 5, and beginning ct the ſecond act. But I will venture 
to ſay, theſe criticks have not entered imo the poet's art and addreſs in 
this particular. He had a mind to ornament his ſcene. with thoſe fine 
leſſons of ſocial life; but his Polonius was too weak to be author of 
them, though he was pedant enough to have met with them in his 
reading, and fop enough to get them by heart, and retail them for his 
7 owns 
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374 HAMLET, 
What majeſty ſhould be, what duty is, 


Why 
own. And this the poet has finely ſhewn us was the caſe, where, in 
the miidle of Polonius's inſtructions to his ſervant, he makes him, 
though without having rec:ived any interruption, forget his leſſon, 
and lay, 

&« And then, fir, does he this; 

&« He doe Whit was I about to ſay ? 

© 1] was about 10 ſay fomethnz where did I leave?“ 
The ſervant r-pl.cs, 

At, cloſes in the conſequence. This ſets Polonius right, and he 

goes on, 

e At cloſes in the conſequence. 

" Ay marry, 

& He clijes this :I know the gent'eman, Ec. 
which ſücws the very words got by heart which he was repeating. 
Otherwiſe cleſes in the cr ſ quence, which canveys no particular dia of 
the ſuby-& he Was upon, could never have made him recolle& where he 
broke off, This is an extraordinary inſtanc of the poet's ar:, and atten- 
tion to the preſervation of character. WARBURTON. 

This account of the charatter of Polhnius, though it ſufficiently 
reconeiles the ſeeming inconfittency cf ſo much wiſdom with ſo much 
folly, does not perhaps corr ſpond exactly to the ideas of our aut:ore 
The comment+tor makes the character of Polonius, a cha acter only 
of manners, Ciſ-riminated by properties ſuperficial, accidental, and 
acquired, The poet intended a nobler delineation of a mixed ch:rafter 
of manners and nature. Pol wius is a man bred in courts, cxercitcd 
in buſine ſo, ſtored with obſ-rvation, confident in his knowledge., proud 
of his eiogquenc?, and dicini-g into dotage. His mode of oratory is truly 
repre ſented as d-figntd to ri hcule the practice of thoſe times, of p:ctac*s 
that made no introduction and of m-th'd that embatraſſed rather than 
explained. I his parc of is character is accidental, the reſt is natural, 
Such a man is poſitive and confident, dc ſuſe he knows that bis mind 
was once ſtrong, and knows not cht ic is become weak. Such a man 
excels in general principles, but feils in th, par. icular application, He 
is knowing in retroſpect, and ignorant in foreſig dt. While he depends 
upon his memory, and can draw from his repoſitories of knowledge, he 
utters weighty ſ:ntences, and gives uſeful counſel; but as the mind in 
its enfeebled ſtate cannot be kept long buſy and intent, the old man is 
ſubject to ſudden der-!iftion of his faculties, he looſes the order of his 
ideas and entangles himſelf in his own thoughts, till he recovers the 
leading principle, and falls again into his former train, This idea of 
dotage encroaching upon wiſdom, will fo've all the phenomena of the 
character of Polonius. Joux so. 

Nothing can be more juſt, judicioue, and maſterly, than Johnſon's 
delineation of the character of Polonius; and I cannot read it without 
heartily regretting that he did not exert his great abilities and diſerimi- 
nating powers, in delineating the ſtrange, inconſiftent, and indecifiv2 
character of Hamlet, to which I coafcls myſelf unequal, M. Mason. 
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Why day is dav, night, night, and time is time, 
Were noth: ng but to wa lle night, day, and time. 
Therefore, —ſince brevity is the ſoul of wit, 
And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes, 
J will be brief; Your noble ſon is mad: 
Mad call Tit: for, to define true madneſs, 
What is't, but to be nothing elſe but mad: 
But let that go. 
Queen. More matter, with leſs art. 
Pol. Madam, I ſwear, I uſe no art at all. 
That he is ma f tis true: 'tis true, *tis pity; 
And pi ity 'tis, 'tis true: a fooliſh figure; 
But fa well it, for Iwill uſe no art. 
Mach let us grant him then: and now remains, 
That we find out the cauſe of this effect; 
Or, rather ſay 5 the c: wie of this de tect ; 
For this effect, delective, comes by caoſe : 
Thus it remains, and tlie remalnder thus. 
Perpend. 
I have a daughter; have, while ſhe is mine; 
Who, in her duty kl obedience, mark, 
Hath given me this; Now gather, and ſarmiſe, 
—7 2 the celeſtial, aud my ſauls idol, the miſo veautified 
Ophelia, 
That's an ill phraſe, a vile phraſe; beauliſſed is a vile phraſe ; 
but you ſhall hear. — Thus: 
In her excellent wvhite beſom, theſe, &. — 
Auen. Came this from Ha amlet to her ? 
Pol. Good madam, ſtay awhile; I will be faithful.— 
Doubt 
5 Mr. Theobald for beartified ſubſtituted bextified, Matonr. 
D. Warburton has foll;wed Mr. Theobald; but I am in d ubt whe- 
ther beautified, though, as Polor ius calls it, a wile piraje, be not the 
p oper word. Bent $:4 ſ-ems to be a wile piraſe, for the ambiguity of 
Its meaning. Joan 2017 
Hey wood, in his H., of Edwoard VI ſays „ Katherine Parre, queen 
dowager to king Henry VIII. was a woman beautified with many excellent 
virtues,” FARMER, | 
By beautified Hamlet means beautiful. But Polonius, taking the word 
in the more ftritly grammatic. 1 ſenſe of being made beau: Hal, e calls it a 


vile phraſe, as implying that his daughter's beauty was the effect co 
at, M. MA SON. 3 


Donbt than, the flars are fire; [ Reads, 
Dzubt, that the ſun doth mo de: 

Denbt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubt, I læve. 


O dear Ophelia, I am ill at theſe numbers; I have mt art 
ta reckon my groe. but that 1 love thee beſt, O moſt beſt, 
believe it. Adiea. 

Thine evermore, ma dear lady, whilſt this 
machine is to him, Hamlet.“ 
This, in obedience, hath my daughter ſhown me: 
And more above, hath his ſolicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means, and place, 
All given to mine ear. 


King. | But how hath ſhe 
Recciy'd his love? | 
Pol. What do you think of me? 


King. As of a man faithful and honourable, 
Pol, I wouli fain prove ſo. But what might you think, 
When I had ſeen this hot love on the wing, 
(As I perceiv'd it, I muſt tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me,) what might you, 
Or my dear majeſty your queen here, think, 
If I had play'd the deſk, or table-book ; 
Or given my hea a working, mute and dumb; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight ; 
What might you think ?3 no, I weat round! to work, 


| And 

9 Theſe words will not be ill explained by the ec-:clufion of one of 
the Letters of the Paſfton Family, Vol. II p. 433 —— for your pleaſure, 
wwhy'e my 1oytts be my ovone.”* Dy 

The pbraſe employed by Hamlet ſeems to hive a French conſtruction. 
Pendant que cette machine eft a lui. To be one's own man is a vulgar 
exprefſion, but means much the ſame as Virgil's . 

Dam memor ipſe mei, dum ſpiritus bos regit artus. STEEVENS, 

2 — mere above, ] is, marecwer, beſides. JOHNSUN« 5 
If either 1 had conveyed intell'gence between them, and been the 
eonfident of their amours | play u ibe deſt or table-book,] or had con- 
nived at it, only obſerved them in ſecret, without acqu2inting my 
daughter wich my diſcovery ¶ giving ny heart a mute and dumb working 3] 
or laſtly, had been negligent inf obſerving che intrigue, and overlooked 
it { looked upon this laue with idle fight z] what would you have thought 
of me? WakBurTpNs * | 


I doubt 
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And my young miſtreſs thus did I beſpeak ; 
Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy ſphere ; 
This miſi not be : and then I precepts gave her, 
That ſhe ſhould lock herſelf from his reſort, 
Admit no meſſengers, receive no tokens, 
Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice z5 
And he, repulſed, {a ſhort tale to make,) 
Fell into a ſadneſs; then into a faſt ;* 
Thence to a watch; thence into a weakneſs ; 
Thence to a lightneſs ; and, by this declenſion, 
Into the madneſs wherein now he raves, 
And all we mourn for, 
King, Do you think, 'tis this ? 
Queen. It may be, very likely, 
Fol. Hath there been Tack a time, (I'd fain know that] 
That I have poſitively ſaid, *T7s /o, 
When it prov'd otherwiſe ? 
King. Not that I know. 
Hol. Take this from this, if this be otherwiſe : 
F Painting ta his bead and ſhoulder, 
If circumſtances lead me, I will fint 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre, | 
King, How may we try it further ? 
Pol. You know, ſometimes he walks four hours moving 
ere 
T doubt whether the firſt line is rightl / exp'ain*d. It may mean, if 
J had lock'd up this f:cret in my own breaſt, as cloſely as if it were 
confined in a deſk or table- book. Maroxe. 
+ 1. e. roundly, without reſerves. STEEVENS» 
S She tcols the fruits of advice when ſhe obeyed advice, the advice 
was then made fruicft/. JounsoNn. 
© The ridicule of this character is here admirably cult Ined. He 
would not only be thought to have diſcovered this intrigue by his own 
ſagacity, but to have remarked all the ſtages of Hamlet's diſorder, from 
his ſadneſs to his raving, as regularly as his phy fician c>u'd have done 
when a't the while the madneſs was only feigned. The hamour of this 


is exquiſite from a man who tells us, with a confidence peculiar to ſmall. 


politicians, that he cou'd find | : 
«© Where truth was hid, though it were hid indeed 
« Within the centre.“ WAANUR TYR. 
7 Perhaps it would be better were we to read indefinitely, 
—— for bours together, TxawHitte 


I for 


378 
Here in the lobby. 


HAMLET, 


Qucen, So he does, indeed, 
Fal. At ſuch a time I'll looſe my daughter to him: 
Be you and I behin?! an arras then; 


Mark the encounte: : if he love her not, 
And he not from his reaſon Kallen thereon, 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 
But keep a farm, and car ters. 

King, We will wry it. 


Euler Haut. ET, read: Me 


Queen. But, lock, where ſadly the poor wretch comes. 


reading. 
Pl. Away do befeech you, both ways 


you! 2 0 2 * A 
& at * voulu 122224” pꝛrientiy —0, gi; re me leave. 


[ Exeznt King, Queen, ard Alicndants, 

How does my 2 good lord Ham let f 

Ham. Well, god- a. - merey. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lor! ? 

Ham. Excellent well; you are a fiſhmonzer, 

Pol. Not 1, my lord, 

Ham. Then 1 would you were ſo honeſt a man. 

Pol. Honeſt, my lord? 

Harm, Ay, fir; to be honeſt, as this world goes, is to be 
one man pick'd out of ten thouſand, 

Pol. i hat's very true, my lord, 

Ham, For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog, being 
a god, killing carrion. Have you a daughter?“ 


Pal. 


1 for merly was inclined to adopt Mr, Tyrwhitt' s propoſed emendation; 
but have now no doubt that the text is right, Che expretiion, four 
hours together, txvo Hours together, & c. appears to have been common. 

t MALONEs« 

S i. e. accoſt, addreſs him. RrED. 

9 [Old copi-zs—a god ning Carrion, ] The editors f2:inz Hamlet 
countertit madiels, th ught ey might ſafely put any nont nie into 
his mouth. B.t this ftra1ye pailage , when fet right, vill be ſeen to 
contain as great and ſub ime. a reflection as any the poet puts into his 
hero's mouth throughout th whole play. We will firit yea the true 
re2dirg, which is this: For if the ſun breed maggcts in a dead dg, being 4 
god, ng carris: -+ As to the ſenſe we may odier ve; that rhe 

, 1. at ve 


Bn. ELTON, + P 
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Pol. I have, my lord. 
Ilam, 


illative particle [for] ſhows the ſpeaker to be reaſoning fom ſom=thing 
he had 1:14 before: what thit was we I-arn in theſe words, ts be beneſt, as 
t'is world gorr, is to be one pic led out of ten thouſand, Having [4s this, 
the ctWin of id a, led him to reflect upon the argument which libertines 
bring againſt Piovidenc: fron the circamitance of abound'ng cu. In 
the next ſpeech ther: fonte be endeavours to anſwer that oby-ction, and 
vindicate Providence, cven on a ſuppoſition of the fact, that al nest all 
men were wicked. His argument in the two lines in queſtion is to this 
putpoſe, - But why need we wonder at this atound ng of evil? For f the 
fun breed maggots in a dead dog, which tbeugb a gd, yet edding irs 
beat and irjuuence upon Carrion Are he ſtops ſhort, left talking too 
con ſequentiahy the hearer ſhould ſuspect his madneſs to be feigned; 
and fo turns him off from the fabject, by enquiring of his daughter. 
But che inf-rence which he intended to make, was a very noble one, 
and to this purpoſe. If this, (ys he) be the caſe, that the ffect 
foliows the thing operated upon | car/izn] and not the thing operating 
[ god,] why need we wonder, thit the ſupreme cauſe of all ings 
d'\Futing ils blefitags. on mankind, who is, as it were, a dead arr on, 
d:ad in originat fin, man, tift-ad orf a proper return of duty, ih uld 
ur 1 ehnan corruption and vices? This is the argument at length; 
And is as noble a one in d -u-li orf Providence as could come from the 
ſchobls of oivinity. But this wonderfa! man had an art , oni of 
acquainting the audience with what his actors ſay, but with what te rl. 
The ſmiment tov is altogether in character, tor Hamlets perp:.ualiy 
moralizing, aid his ciccumſtances mae this reflection very natural, 
The ſame rαοαιt, ſomeching diverſiſi d, as oa a different accaiun, he 
uſes again in Mrajure for Meaſure, which will ſerve to conficm cheſe 
obſervations: 

«5. The t2mpter or the t:mpt-d, who fins moſt? 

cc Not ne; nor doth ſh- ter I” 2 but it 13 1 

«© "That lying by the vioet in the ſuns 

„% Do as the carilon des, ot as the flower, 

66 Corrupt by victugus frafon.?” 


' 0 . * = _ . - * * 9. 
And che ſa ne kid ct EXPreſjt3n 8 in Cymbe nes 


„% Common-kliting Titan.“ WARBURTON, 
Thi; is à noble cmenduion, wiich almoſt ſets the critick on a level 
wien the authors. Jon NSONs 
Ur Waärbu ton, in my 2ppr-henfion, did not underſtind the paſſage, 
I have ther fore omitted his abouted co nmint on it, in which he endea- 
vours to prove thit Shakſ>eure intended it as a vindica jon of rhe ways 
of Providence in permitang evil to, abound in the wo. li, He does not 
indeed pretend that this profound fm aning can be drawn from what 
Hamlet /s; but that this is waat he was thinking f; tor „ this won- 
dertul man (Shakſpeare) hai an art not o ly of acquainitng the audience 
with what his actos ſay, bat wich what they ie {2 
| Hamlet“ 
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380 HAMLET, 


Ham, Let her not walk i'the ſun; conception is a 


bleſſing ;* but as your daughter may conceive, —friend, 
look to't, e 
Pol. How ſay you by that? [ 4/42e.] Still harping on 
my daughter ;—yet he kney me not at firſt; he ſaid 1 — 
N | a - 


Hamlet's obſervation is, I think, ſimply this. He has juſt remarked 
that honeſty is very rare in the world. To this Polonius aſſents. The 
prince then adds, that fince there is ſo little virtue in the world, fince 
corruption abounds every where, and maggots ar bred by the ſun, even 
in a dead dog, Po'onius ought to take care to prevent his daughter from 
walking in the ſun, leſt ſhe ſhould prove “ a breeder of ſinners;“ for 
though conception in general be a bleſling, yet as Ophelia (whom Ham- 
let ſappoſes to be as frail as the reſt of the world) might chance to 
conceive, it might be a calamity. The maggots bre:ding in a dead dog, 
ſeem to have been mentioned merely to introduce the word conception; 
on which word, as Mr, Stecvens has obſerved, Shakfpeare nas played in 
King Lear : and probab'y a fimilar quibble was intended here, The word, 
however, may have becn uſed in its ordinary ſenſc, for pregnancy, with- 
out any double meaning. 

The flight connection between this and the preceding paſſage, ard 
Hamlet s abrupt queſtion, Hawe you a daugbter ? were manife ſtedly 
intended more ſtrongly to impreſs Po!onius with the belief of the prince's 
madn-1s. ; 

Perhaps this paſſage ought rather to be regulated thus :— „ being a 
god-hiſing carrionz”* i, e. a Carr on that kiſſes the ſun. The participle 

ing naturally refers to the laſt antecedent, dog. Had Shakſpeare in- 
tended that it ſhould be referred to ſun, he would probably have wiitten— 
« be being a god,“ Ke. We have many fimilar compound epithets in 
theſe pla s. 

However, the inftanc2 quoted from Cymbeline by Dr. Warburton, 
646 common-hiſſing ] tan,” ſeems in favour of the regulation that has 
been hitherto made; for here we find the poet conſidered the ſun as 
kifling the carrion, not the carrion as kiſſing the ſun, 

In juſtice to Dr. Johnſon, I ſhould add, that the high elogium which 
he has pronounced on Dr. Warburton's emendation, was founded on the 
comment which accompanied it; of whi:b, however, I think, his judge- 
ment muſt have condemned the reaſoning, though his goodneſs and piety 
approved its moral tendency. MALON R. . 

As a doubt, at leaſt, may be entertained on this ſubject, I have not 
v2ntured to expunge a note witten by a great critick, and applauded 
by a greater. STEEVENS. 

Thus the quarto. The folio reads thus: © —— conception 4 4 
bleſſing ; but not as your daughter may conceive. Friend look to'e."* The 
meaning ſeems to be, conception (i. e. underſtanding) is a bleſſing; but 


as your dauthter may conceive (i. e. þ2 gregnant,) friend look 80's, i. e. 


have a cxe of that. STEZSVEg 5. 
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a fiſhmonger : He is far gone, far gone: and, truly, in my 
youth I ſuffer'd much extremity for love; very near this. 
I'll fpeak to him again.— What do you read, my lord? 

Ham, Words, words, words! | 

Pol. What is the matter, my lord ? 

Ham, Between who! 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

Ham. Slanders, fir: for the ſatirical rogue 3 ſays here, 
that old men have grey beards; that their faces are 
wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick amber, and plum-tree 
gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, together 
with moſt weak hams: All which, fir, though I moſt 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honeſty 
to have it thus ſet down; for yourſelf, fir, ſhall be as old 
as I am, if, like a crab, you could go backward. 

Pol. Though this be madneſs, yet there's method in it, 
[ Afide.] Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 

Ham. Into my grave? 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o'the air. —How pregnant ſome- 


times 


3 By the ſatirical rogue he means Juvenal in his 10th Satire, Nothing 
could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in his circumftances, than the 
bringing him in reading a deſcription of the evils of long life. 

| WARBURTONs 

Had Shakſpeare read Juvenal in the original, he had met wi.h 

g «« De temone Biitanno, Excidet Arviragus“ 
an a 
46 


Uxorem, Poſthume, ducis?“ 


We ſhould not then have had continually in Cymbeline, Arwiragus, and 
Pothamus, Should it be ſaid that the guantity in the former word might 
be forgotten, it is clear from the miſtake in the latter, that Shak ſpeare 
could not poſſibly have read any one of the Roman poets. 

There was a tranſlation of the 1oth Satire of Juvenal by Sir John 
Beaumont, the elder brother of the famous Francis: but I cannot tell 
whether it was printed in Shakſpeare's time. In that age of quotation, 
every claſſick might be picked up by piece- meal. 

I forget to mention ia its proper place, that another deſcription of 
Old Age in As you like it, has been called a parody on a paſſage in a French 
poem of Garnier. It is trifling to ſay any thing about this, after the 


obſervition I made in Macbeth ; but one may remurk once for all, that 


Shakſpeare wrote for the pesple; and could not have been ſo abſurd as to 
bring forward any allufion, which had not been familiarized by ſome 
accident or other. FARMER» ” ; | 
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352 HAMLET, 


times his replies are!4 a happineſs that often maneſs hits 
on, which reaſon and ſanity could not fo proſperouſly be 
deliver'd of. I will leave hire, and ſuddenly contrive the 
means of meeting between him and my Canghter,—My 
honourable lord, 1 will moſt humbly take my leave of you, 

Ham. You cannot, fir, take from me an thing that ! 
will more willingly part withal; except my life, except my 
life, except my life, 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 


Han. "Theſe tedious old fools ! 


Enter RosENCRANTZ5 ond GUILDENSTTRN, 


Pal. You go to ſeek the lord Hamlet; there he is. 
Rof. God ſave you, fir! % PoLONIUS, 
| [Exit POLONIUS, 

Cuil. My honovur'd lord! — 

R/. My moſt dear lord! 

Ham, My excellent good friends! How doſt thou, Guil- 
denſtern? Ah, Roſencrantz! Good Jads, how do ye both? 

Ro. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

G-il. Happy, in that we are not overhappy; 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 

Jlam. Nor the ſoles of her ſhoe ? 

Ro. Neither, my lord. 

Ham. Then you live about her waiſt, or in the middle 
of her favours ? 

Guil. Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the fecret parts of fortune? O, maoſt true; ſhe 
is a ſtrumpet. What news ? 

Ref. None, my lord; but that the world's grown honeſt. 

Ham. Then is doomſday near: But your news is not 
true, [Let me® queſtion more in particular: What have 
you, my good friends, deſerved at the hands of fortune, 
that ſhe ſends you to priſon hither ? 

Guil. Priſon, my lord! 

Ham, Denmark's a priſon, 

| Re,. 
+ Pregnant is ready, dexterous, apt. STEEVENS. 
3 There was an ambaſſador of that name in England about the time 


when this play was written, STEEVERS, 
All within the crotchets is wanting in the quartos. STET VERS. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK, 

Ry/. Then is the world one. 

Ham, A goodly one; in which there are many confines, 
wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one of the worſt, 

Ro. We think not ſo, my lord. 

Ham, Why, then 'tis none to you; for there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it ſo: to me it is 
a priſon. 


Ro. Why, then your ambition makes it one; 'tis too 
narrow for your mind, 

Ham. O God! 1 could be bounded in a nutſhell, and 
count myſelf a king of infinite ſpace ; were it not that L 
have bad dreams. | 

Gvil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition: for the very 
ſubtance of the, ambitious is merely the ſhadow of a 
dreams! | 

Ham. A dream itſelf is but a ſhadow. 

Ry. | ruly, and I hold ambition of fo airy and light a 
quality, that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. 

Ham, Then are our beggars, bovies ;3® and our monarchs, 
and outſtre ch'd heroes, the beggars'“ ſhadows ; Shall we wo 
the court? for, by my fay, I cannot reaſon. 

Roſe Cuil. We'll wait upon yon, 

Ham, No ſuch water: I will not ſort you with the 
reſt of my ſervants; for, to ſneak to you like an honeſt 
man, I am moſt dreadfully attended. ] Bur, in the beaten 
way of friendſhip, what make you at Eliznore ? 

R/. Lo viſit you, my lord; no other occaſion. 

Ham, Beggar that l am, I am even poor in thanks; but 
T thank you: and ſure, dear friends, my thanks are too 
dear, a halfpenny.9 Were you not ſent tor? Is it your 
own incliimng? Is it a free vifitation? Come, come; 
deal juſtly with me: come, come; nay, ſpeak, 

Cuil. What ſhouls we ſay, my lord ? 


33 


Ham. 


7 Shakſpeare has accidentally inverted an expreſſion of Pindar, that 


th- ſtate of humanity is +; he, the dream of a ſpidiww. Jon & sou. 


s Shakſp-ar: ſeems here to deſig a riticule of thoſe d clamations 
againſt wen'th and greatneſs, that ſeem to make happineſs conſiſt in 
poverty. JonNgoOvN. 

9 1. e. a hali-penny too dear: they are worth nothing, The modern 
editors read—at a half-penny, MaLoxe. 
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334 _HAMLET, 


Ham. Any thing—but to the purpoſe. You were ſent 
for; and there is a kind of confeſſion in your looks, which 
your modeſties have not craft enough to colour; I know, 
the good * and queen have ſent for you. 

Rof. To what end, my lord? | 

Ham. '| hat you muſt teach me. But let me conjure yon. 
by the rights of our fellowſhip, by the conſonancy of our 

outh, by the obligation of our ever-preſerved love, and 
by what. more dear a better propoſer could charge you 
withal, be even and direct with me, whether you were ſent 
for, or no ? 

Reſ. What ſay you? [To GUILDENSTERN., 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you; [ 4/ide.]—if you 
love me, hold not off, 

Guil, My lord, we were ſent for, 

Ham, I will tell you why; ſo ſhall my anticipation pre- 
vent your ' diſcovery, and your ſecrecy to the king and 

ueen moult no feather, I have of late, 3 (but, wherefore, 
know not,) loſt all my mirth, forgone all cuſtom of exer- 
ciſes: and, indeed, it goes ſo heavily with my diſpoſition, 


that this goodly frame, the earth, ſeems to me a ſteril pro- 


montory; this moſt excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave o'erhanging firmament, this majeſtical root fretted 
with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me, than 


a foul and peſtilent congregation of vapours. What a 


iece of work is a man! How noble in reaſon! how infinite 
in faculties! in form, and moving, how expreſs and admi- 
rable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehenſion, how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals! And yet, to me, what is this quinteſſence of 
duſt ? man delights not me, —nor woman neither; though, 
by 2 3 you ſeem to ſay ſo. 
/. My lord, there was no ſuch ſtuff in my thoughts. 
Ham, Why did you laugh then, when I ſaid, Man delights 


not me? 
Ref. 


2 An eye of you means, I have a glimpſe of your meaning. STEVENS. 

3 This is an admirable deſcription of a rooted melancholy ſprung from 
thickneſs of blood; and ertful!y imagined to hide the true cauſe of his 
diſorder from the penetration of theſe two friends, who were ſet over 
bim as ſpies, WARBURTON» 
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No. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, what 
lenten entertainment“! the players ſhall receive from you: 


we coted them on the way; and hither are they coming, 
to offer you ſervice. 


Ham. He thet plays the king, ſhall be welcome; his 
majeſty ſhall have tribute of me; the adventurous knight 
ſhall uſe his foil, and target: the lover ſhall not ſigh gratis: 
the humorous man ſhall end his part in peace: the clown 
ſhall make thoſe laugh, whoſe lungs are tickled o'the ſere:“ 


and the lady ſhall ſay her mind freely,® or the blank verſe 
ſhall halt for't.— What players are they ? 


Raj. Even thoſe you were wont to take ſuch delight in, 
the tragedians of the city, 


Ham. How chances it, they travel ?9 their reſidence, 
both'in reputation and profit, was better both ways, 
| R 


4 i. e. ſparing, like the entertainments given in Lent, STEEVEXS»s 

5 To cote is to overtake, 

In the laws of courſing, ſays Mr. Tollet, „“ a coe is when a grey- 
hound goes endways by the fide of his fellow, and gives the hare a turn.“ 
This quotation ſeems to point out the etymo'vgy of the verb ty be from 
the French cote, the ſi de. STEEVENS. | 

After theſe words the folio adds—the clown ſpall make th:ſe laugh 
whoſe lungs are tickled o the ſere. WARBURTON. 

7 i. e. thofe who are aſthmatical, and to whom laughter is moſt 
"uneaſy. This is the*caſe (as I am told) with thoſe whoſe lungs are 
tickled by the ſere or ſerum: but about theſe words I ara neither very 
confident, nor very ſolicitous. STEEVENS. 

Theſe words are not in the quarto. 1 am by no means ſatisfied with 
the explanation given, though I have nothing ſatisfactory to propoſe. 
I believe Hamlet only means, that the clown ſhall make thoſ: laugh 
whe have a diſpoſition to laugh; who are plzaſed with their entertain- 
ment. That no aſthmatick diſeaſe was in contemplation, may be 
inferred from both the words uſed, tickled and lungs, each of which ſeems 
to have a relation to laughter, and the latter to have been confidered 
by Shakſpeare, as (if I may fo expreſs mylelf,) its natural ſeat, 

O'the ſere, or of the ſere, means, 1 think, by the ſ-re; but the word 
ſere J am unable to explain, and ſuſpect it to be cMrupt. Perhaps we 
ſhould read—the clown ſhall make theſe laugh whoſe lungs are tickled obe 
ſcene, i. e. by the ſcene, MaALoNnE. 


s The lady ſhall have no obſtruction, unleſs from the lameneſs of the 
verſe. * Jon NSsOoR. " 
I think, the meaning is,——The lady ſhall mar the meaſure of the 
v, rather than not expreſs herſelf freely ot fully, Henperzoxn, 
9 To travel, in Shakſpeare's time was the technical word, fur which 


Vor, VIII. 


we 


| 
| 


account of the miſconduct of the younger company. See n. 6, MALONE» 


386 HAMLET, 


Rof. 1 think, their inhibition comes by the means of the 
late innovation. 
Ham, 


we have ſubſtituted to troll. So, in the Office-book of Sir Henry Her- 


bert, Maſter of the Revels to King Charles the Firſt, a manuſcript of 


wh'ch an account is given in Vol. II: „ 1622, Feb. 17, for a certificate 
fer the Palſgrave's ſervants to travel into the country for fix weeks, 105.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Poetaſter, 1601 : If he pen for thee once, 
thou ſhalt not need to travell, with thy pumps full of gravell, any more, 
after a blinde j de and a hamper, and ſtalk upon boords and barrel-heads 
to an old crackt trumpet.” Theſe words are addreſſed to a payer. 
Maronr, 

2 I fancy this is tranſpoſed : Hamlet enquires not about an inhibition, 
but an innovation 3 the anſwer therefore probably was, — I think, their inno- 
vation, that is, their new practice of firolling, comes by means cf the late 
inhibition. Jouxs0N. 

The drift of Hamlet's queſtion appears to be this, — How chances 
it they travel? i. e. How happens it that they are become firellers ?*? Their 
refidence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways.—i. e. 
to hade remained in a ſettled theatre, qwas the more honourable as tell a 
the mere lucrative ſituations To this, Roſencrantz replies, — Their 
irbibition comes by means of the late innovation. —i. e. their permiſſion to 
act any longer at an eflabliſhed heuſe is taken away, in conſequence of the 
NEW CUSTOM of introducing perſonal abuſe into their comedies. Several 
companies of aQto's in the time of our author were ſilenced on account 


of this licentious practice. 


Alteration therefore in the order of the words ſeem to be quite un- 
neceſſary. STEEVENS. 

There will till, however, remain ſome difficulty, The ftatute 39 
Eliz. ch. 4. which ſeems to be alluded to by the words their inhibition, 
was not made to inhibit the players from acting any longer at an ca- 
bed theatre, but to prohibit them from flrelling. «© All fencers, (ſays 
the act,) bearwards, common players of enterludes, and minſtrels, wandering 
abroad, (other than players of enterludes, belonging to any baron ot 
th's realm or any other honourable perſonage of greater degree, to be 
authorized to play under the hand and ſeal of arms of ſuch baron or 
perſonage,) ſhall be taken, adjudged, and deemed, rogues, vagabonds, 
and ſturdy beggars, and ſhall ſuſtain ſuch pain and puniſhments as by 
this act is in that behalf appointed. bf | 

This ſtatute, if alluded to, is repugnant to Dr. Johnſon's tranſpoſition 
of the text, and to Mr, Steevens's explanation of it as it now ſtands. 
Vet Mr. Steevens's explanation may be right: Shakſpeare might not 
have thought of the act of Elizabeth. He cou'd not. however, mean 
to charge his friends the old tragedians with the new cuſtom of introducing 
perſonal abuſe ; but muſt rather have meant, that the old tragedians 
were inhibited from performing in the city, ard obliged to travel, on 


By 
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Ham. Do they hold the ſame eſtimation they did when 
I was in the city? Are they ſo follow d? 
Roſ. No, indeed, they are not. 
Ham. How comes it ; Do they grow ruſty ? 
R/. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace: 
But there is, fir, an aiery of children, 4 little eyaſes, that 


| cry 

By the late innovation, it is probable that Roſencrantz means the 1ite 
change of gyvernment, M. Mason, 

3 Ham. How comes it? &.] The lines encloſed in crotchets are 
in the folio of 1623, but not in any of the quartos. JounsoN, 

4 Relating to the play-houſes then contending, the Bunte, t'ie 

Fortune, &c. played by the children of his majeſty's chap l. Por. 
It relates to the young (inging men of the chapel royal, r Sr, Paul's, 
of the former of whom perhaps the earlieſt mention occurs in an anony= 
mous puritanical pamphlet, 1569, entitled The Chiliron of rhe Chapel 
frript and wwhipt :* Plaies will neuer be ſuppreft, „hl her maizities 
unfledged minions flaunt it 11 filkes and ſattens. Thy had as w-ll be 
at their popith ſeruice in the deuils ga mens, Kc. 

Concerning the performances and ſucc-(s f th? 'attzr in -ttr1Ring 
the beſt company, I alſo find the tolo ig paſſage in Fac: Drum's 
Entertainment, or Paſquil and Katherine, 16571 : 

% I ſaw the children of Peovles lait night: 

% And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pre'ty well, 
« The apes, in time, will do it handfome!y, 

«& — Ike the audience that frequenteth there 
„% With much applauſe : a man ſhall not be choak'd 
cc Wich the ſtonch of garlick, nor be paſted 

46 To the barmy jacket of a beer- brewer. 

6 ——*Tis a good gentle audience, &c. 

It is ſaid in Richard Fl-cknoe's Hort Diſceurſe of the Engliſh Frage, 
1664, that, „ both the children ot the chippel aud St. iu, at -4 
playes, the one in White-Friers, the other behinde the Convoca.:- 
houſe in Paul's; till people growing more preciſe, and playes more 
licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite ſuppreſt, and that ot the 
children of the chappel converted to tli: uſe of the children of che r:v2!z," 

STEEVENS> 

The ſuppreſſion to which Fleckno2 alludes took place in the ye ar 
1533-4; but afterwards both the children cf the chapel and of the 
Revels played at our author's playhouſe in Blackfriars, and clſewhr ve : 
and the choir-boys of St. Paul's at their own houſe. See tbe Acbunt of 
dur old T beatres in Vol. II. A certain number of the children of the 
Revels, 1 believe, belonged to each cf the principal theatres. 

Our author cannot be ſuppoſed to ditect any ſatire at thoſe young 
men who played occaſionally at his own theatre. Ben Jor ſon's Cyathia's 
Rewelt, and his Poctaſler, were performed there by the children of Qu+2n 
Elizabeth's chapel, in 1600 and 1607 ; and Eaſteard Hoe by the children 
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388 HAM L E x. 
cry out on the top of queſtion,® and are moſt tyrannically 
| | clapp'd 


of the revels, in 1604 or 1605. I have no doubt therefore that the 
dialogue before us was pointed at the choir-boys of St. Paul's, who in 
1601 acted two of Marſton's plays, Antonio and Mellida, and Antonio's 
Revenge, Many of Lyly's plays were repreſented by them about the 
ſame time; and in 160% Chapman's Bufſy's Ambiis was performed by 
them with great applauſ2, It was probably in this and ſome other nci'y 
tragedies of the ſume kind, that they cry'd cut on the tp of queſlion, and 
were moſt tyrannica/ly ca; pd fort. 

At a later period ind-ed, after our poet's death, the Children of the 
Nevels had an eſtabliſhed theatre of their own, and ſome diſpute ſeems to 
have ariſen between them and the King's company, They performed 
regularly in 1623, and for eight years afterwards, at the Red Bull in 
St. John's ſtreet; and in 1627, Shakſpeare's conpany obtained an inhi- 
bition from the Maſter of the Revels to prevent their per;orming any of 
his plays at ther houſe: as appears from the following entry in Sr 
Henry Herbert's Office-book, already mentioned: From Mr. Hemingo, 
in their company's name, to forbid the p!ayinge of any of Shakſpeare's 
playes to the Red-Bull company, this iich of Aprill, 1627,—5 © o.“ 
From other pallages in the ſame book, ir appears that the Children of 
the Revels compoſed the Red Bull company. 

We learn from Heywood's Apol-gy for Actort, that the little eyoſrs 
here mentioned were the perſons who were guilty of the late innowatuon, 
or practice of introducing perſonal abuſe on the ſtage, and perhaps for 
their particular fault the players in general ſuffered; and the older and 
more decent comedians, as well as the children, had on ſme recent 
occaſion been inhibited from acting in London, and compelled to turn 
rollers. This fuppoſition will make the words concerning which a 
difficulty has been ſtated, (ſee p. 387, n. 3.) perfectly clear, Heywoad's 
Apology for Actors was publiſhed in 1612; the paſſage therefore which is 
fonud in the folio, and not in the quarto, was probably added nor very 
Jong before that time. 

c Now to ſpeake (ſays Heywood,) of ſome abuſe lately crept into 
the quality, as an inweighing againſt the flate, the court, the lago, the 
cilty, and their governments, with the particularizing of private ment 
humours, yet alive, noblemen and others, I know it diſtaſtes many: neither 
do I any way approve it, nor dare J by any means excuſe it. The 
liberty which ſome arrogate to themſelves, committing their bitterneſs 
and liberal inveQtives againſt all eſtates to the moutbes of children, ſuppoſing 
their juniority to be a privilege for any rayling, be it never ſo violent, 
J could adviſe all ſuch to curbe, and limit this preſumed liberty within 
the bands of diſcretion and goverament. But wiſe and judicial cenſurers 
before whom ſuch complaints ſhall at any time hereafter come, wlll not, 
J hope, impute theſe abuſes to any tranſgreſſion in us, who have ever 
been carefull and provident to ſhun the like.“ 


- Prymne in his Hifrlomoflix, ſpraking of the Nate of the Gage, about 
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clarp'd for't: theſe are now the faſhion; and ſo berattle 
the common ſtages, (fo they call them) that many, wearing 
rapiers, are afraid of gooſe quills, and dare ſcarce come 
thither, 

Ham. What, are they children? Who maintains them ? 
how are they eſcoted?? Will they purſue the quality no 

longer 
the year 1620, has this paſſage: „ Not to particulariſe thoſe late new 
ſcandalous invect ve playes, wherein ſandry perſors of place and emi- 
nence | Gund? more, the late lard admial, lord etre ſurer, and others, ] 
have been particularly perſonated, jeared, abuſ-d in a groſs and ſcur- 
rilous manner,“ &c, 

Since this note was written, I have m't with a paſſage in alc:tter 
from Mr. Samuel Calvert to Mr. Winwood, dated 2farch 28, 1605, 
wh ch mizht lead us to ſuppoſe that the words found only in the folb 
were added at that time: 

« 'The plays do not forbear to preſ-nt upon the ſtage the whol: 
courſe of this preſent time, not ſparing the king, ſtate, or rel'gion, in 
ſo great abſureity, and with ſuch liberty, that any would be afraid to 
hear them.“ Memorials, Vol. II. p 54. Marons. 

Little eyaſes 3 i. e. young neſtiinge, creatures juſt out of the egg. 


THEOBALD. 
The Bock of Haukying, &c. bl. I. no date, ſeems to offer another 


etymology. And fo bycauſe the beſt knowledge is by the eye, they 


be called eyeſſed. Ye may alſo know an qeſſ by the paleneſs of the 
ſeres of her legges, or the ſere over the bake,” STEEvENS. 

From ey, Teut. ovum, q. d. qui recens ex ovo emerfit, Skinner, 

Etymol. An aiery or eyrie, as it ought rather to be wiiiten, is derived 
from the ſame root, and fignifies both a young brood of hawks, and 
the neſt itſeif in which they are produced. 
An eyas hawk is ſometimes written a nyas hawk, perhaps from a 
corruption that has happened in many words in our language, from the 
latter = paſſing from the end of one word to the beginning of another, 
However, ſome ety mologiſts think nyas a legitimate word. MALON E. 

© The meaning ſeems to be, they aſk a common queſtion in the 
higheſt note of the voice. JoN SON. 


I believe gueſtion in this plice, as in many others, ſignifies conver - | 


ſation, dialogue. The meaning of the paſſage may therefore be - Children 
that perpetually recite. in the higheſl notes of woice that can be uttered. 


STEEVENS. 
When we aſk a gueſtizn, we generally end the ſentence with a high 


note. I believe, therefore, that what Roſencrantz means to ſay is, 


that theſe children declaim, through the whole of their parts, in the 


high note commonly uſed at the end of a queſtion, and are applauded for 
it, M. Maso N. 


7 Paid. From the French cc, a ſhot or reckoning, Jon x so. 
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390 HAMLET,. 


longer than they can ſing ?? will they not ſay afterwards, 
if they ſhould grow themlelves to common players, (as it is 
moſt hike, if their means are no better,) their writers do 


them wrong,® to make them exclaim againſt their own 
ſucceſſion ? | 


Ro/. Faith, there has been much to do on both ſides; 
and the nation holds it no fin, to tarte them on to contro- 
verly :9 there was, for a while, no money bid for argument, 


unleſs the poet and the player went to cuffs in the queſtion. 
Ham, Is it poſſible ? 


Gail, O, there has been much throwing about of brains. 
llam Do the boys carry it away? 
Ry}. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and his load 
too. | 
Hm It is not very firange : for my uncle? is king of 
Denmark ; and thoſe, that would make mouths at him while 
my father lived, give twenty, forty, fiity, an hundred du- 
| Cats 


7 Will they follow the profeſſicn of players no longer than they keep 
the voices of boys, and firg in the choir? So afterwards he ſays to 
the player, Come, give us a taſte of yur quality; come, a paſſionate ſpeech, 

| OHNSON « 

« Than they can ind,“ does not merely mean, © than they keep 
the voices of boys, but is to be underſtood literally, He is ſpeaking 
of the choir boys of St. Paul's. MaALons. 

3 1 ſhould have been very much ſurpriſed if 1 had not found Ben 
Jonſon among the writers here alluded to, STEEVENS» 

9 To provoke any animal to rage, is to tarre bim. The word is ſaid 
to come from the Greek Tag 'o7w. JOHNSON» 

2 i. e. they not only carry away the wo. Id, but the world-bearer too: 
alluding to the flory of Hercules's relievirg Atlas. This is humorous. 

| WARBURTON, 

The alluſion may be to the Globe playhouſe on the Bankſide, the fign 
of which was Hercules carrying the G. obe. STEEVENS. | 

I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare meant, that the boys drew greater audiences than 
the elder p'ayeris of the Globe theatre. M ALONE. x 

3 I do not wonder that the new players have ſo ſuddenly riſen to repu- 
tation, my uncle ſupplies anqther example of the facility with which 
honcur is conferred upon new claimants. JOHNSON. 

It is rot very ftrange : &c. was originally Hamlet's obſervation, on being 
informed that the old tragedians of the city were not fo followed as they 
uſed to be: but Dr. Johnion's explanation is certainly juſt, and this paſ- 
ſage conneRs ſufficiently well with that which now immediately precedes 
its MaLors, 
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cats a-piece, for his picture in little.“ *Shlond, there is 
ſomething in this more than natural, if philoſophy could 
find 1t out. [ F lourifh of trumpets Within, 

Guil. There are the players, 

Ham, Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elſinore. Your 
hands, Come then : the appurtenance of welcome is faſhion 
and ceremony: let me comply with you in this garb ;5 let 
my extent to the players, which, I tell you, muſt ſhow fairly 
outward, ſhould more appear like entertainment than yours, 
You are welcome: but my uncle-father, and aunt-mother, 
are deceived. | 

Guil, In what, my dear lord? 

Ham. I am but mad north-north weſt : when the wind is 
ſoutherly, 1 know a hawk from a handſaw.® 


Enter PoLox1vus, 


Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen ! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenſtern; - and you too z—at each 
ear a hearer: that great baby, you ſee there, is not yet out 
of his ſwadling-clouts, 

Ry/. Haply, he's the ſecond time come to them; for, 
they ſay, an old man is twice a chi'd, 


Ham, 


4 in little.] i. e. in miniature, STzEvEns. 

5 Sir T. Hanmer reads, — /e me compliment 4vith you, JoxNSON. 

To comply is again apparently uſed in the ſ:nſe of—to compliment, in 
Act V: He did comply with his dug, before he ſuck'd it.” STEEVENS. 

© This was a common proverbial ſpeech. The Oxford editor alters it 
to, — I tao a kawwk from an hernſhaw, as if the other had been a corru 


tion of the players; whereas the poet found the proverb thus corrupted in 


the mouth of the people: ſo that the critick's alteration only ſerves to 
ſhew us the original of the expreſſion, WarBurToN., 

Similarity of ſound is the ſource of many literary corruptions. In Hol- 
born we have (till the ſign of the Bull and Gate, which exhibit but an odd 
combination of images. It was originally (as I l:arn from the title-page 
of an old play) the Beulagne Gate, i. e. one of the gates of Boulogne; de- 
ugned perhaps as a compliment to Henry VIII. who took the place in 
1544. 

The Poulogne mouth, now the Bull and Mouth, had probably the ſame 
origin, i. e. the mouth of the Harbour of Boulogne. STEEVENS. 

The Boulogne Gate was not one of the gates of Boulogne, but of Calais; 
and is frequently mentioned as ſuch by Hall and Holinkked. RI sR. 
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392 HAMLET, 


Ham. I will prophecy, he comes to tell me of the players 5 


mark 1i,—You ſay right, fir: o'monday morning; 'twas 


then, indeed, 
Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you, 


Ham. My lord, I have nes to tell yu. Whe N ofcius 


was an actor in Rome.— 
Pol. The actors are come hither my lord. 
Ham, Buz, bury !7 
Pol, Upon my honour, 
Ham. Then came each ater on his 2, 


Pol, The beſt actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, hiſtory, paſtoral, palioral-comical, hiſtorical-paſ- 
toral, | tragical-ftorical, rragical-comical, hiſtorical-paſ- 
toral, ] ſcene individable, or poem unlimited: Seneca can. 
not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.“ For the law of 


writ, and the l:berty, theſe are the only men,* 


'7 Mere idle tak, the buz of the vulgar. Jon Ns. 


Ham, 


Buz, bu! are, 1 believe, only iaterje d ions employed to interrupt Po- 
lo ius. Ben Jonſon uſes them often for the ſame purpoſe, as well as 


Middleton. STEEVENS. 


Buz uſed to be an interjection at Oxford, when any one began a ſtory 


chat was generally known before. BLACKSTONE. 


Buer, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play, is uſed for a buſy talker, 
It is, ther: fore, probable from the anſwer of Polonius, that buz was uſed, 
as nt boy. lappoſes, for an idle rumour without any foundation, 


In 
ligerce is called E aiflary BA. MATLONE. 


n Jonſon's Staple of News, the co lector of mercantile intel- 


Whatever may be the ciigin of this phraſe, or rather of this interj c- 
tion, it is not unuſual, even at this day, to cry buz to any perſon who 
begins to r:late what the company had heard before. M. Mason. 


This ſeems t» be a line of a ballad, lonNSsx. 


9 The crag-dics of Seneca were tranſlated into Enghſh by Thomas 

Newton, and others, and publiſhed firt ſeparate, at different times, 17 

afterwards all together in 1581. One comedy of Plautui, viz. the 

Mengchmi, was \ikewiſe tranſlated and publiſhed in 1595, STEEVEN+- 
I believe the frequency of plays performed at publick ſchools, ſuggeſted 

to Shakſpeare the names of Seneca and Plautus as dramatick authors, 

; | T. WAR TON. 
2 All the modern editions have,——the lazw of wit, and the ey 3 but 


both my old copies have—tbe /aw of writ, 1 believe rightly. 


rit, tor 


wuriting, compoſi. Wit was not, in our author's time, taken either for 
mmagination, or acutere;s, or both together, but for underſlauding, for the fa- 


culty by which we appreb:nd and judge, Thoſe who wrote of the human 


Minds 


y 
7 
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Ham. O Jeptha, judge of Iſrael.— what a treaſure hadſt 


thou! 
Pol. What a treaſure had he, my lord? 


Ham. Why — One fair daughter, and no more, 

The which he loved paſſing well. | 

Pol. Still on my daughter. | [ A/ide, 

Ham. Am] not i'the right, old Jeptha ? 

Pal. If you call me 5 my lord, I have a daughter, 
that I love paſſing well. 

Ham, Nay, that follows not. 

Pol. What follows then, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, As by lot, God wot,3 and then, you know, [7 
came to paſi, As moſt like it was, — The firſt row of the pious 
chanſon4 will ſhow you more; for look, my abridgements 
comes, 


Enter 


mind, diſtinguiſhed its primary powers into it and 2 Aſcham diſ- 
tinguiſhes boys of tardy and of active faculties into guick wits and flow 
Wits.  JORNSONs 

That wr is here uſed for writing, may be proved by the following 

paſlage in Titus Ardronicus : a 
« Then all too late I bring this fatal crit.“ STEEVENS. 

The old copies are certainly right. Miit is uſed for writing by authors 
contemporary with Shakſpeare. MALONE. | 

3 The old ſong from which theſe quotations are taken, I communicated 
to Dr. Percy, who has honoured it with a place in the ſecond and third 
editions of his Reliques of ancient Eng Poetry, This ſtory was allo one 
of the favourite ſubjects of ancient tapeſtry. STEEVENS. 

There is a Latin tragedy on the ſubje& of Feptha, by John Chriſte- 
pherſon in 1546, and another by Puchanan, in 1554. A third by Du 
Pleſſis Mornay is mentioned by Prynne in his Hiſtriomaſtix, The ſame 
ſubjeR had probably been introſuced on the Engliſh ſtage. MaLone. 
It is pons chanſons in the firſt folio edition. The old ballads ſang on 
bridges, and from theace called Pons chanſons. Hamlet is here repeating ' 
ends of old ſongs. Port. 

It is pons chanſons in the quarto too. I know not whence the rubrick 
has been brought, yet it has not the appearance of an arbitrary addition. 
The titles af old ballads were never printed red; but perhaps rubrick may 
ſtand for marginal explanation. Jon x So. 

There are five large volumes of ballady in Mr. Pepys's collection in 
Magdalen College library, Cambridge, ſome as ancient as Henry VIl's 


_ reign, and not one red letter upon any one of the titles, Gar 


. The worde, of the rubrick were firſt inſerted by Mr. Rowe, in his edi- 
dion in 1709. The old quartos in 1604, 1605, am 61, read pu 9 
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39 HAMLET, 


Enter fear or five Players. 


You are welcome, maſters ! welcome, all: I am glad to ſe 
thee well ; - welcome, good friends —O, old friend! Why 
thy face is valanced® fince I ſaw thee laſt ; Com'ſt thou to 
beard me? in Denmark? — What? my young lady and mil- 


treſs! By-'r-lady, your ladyſhip is nearer to heaven, than 


when I ſaw you laſt, by the altitude of a chopine,* Pray 
God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not 


crack'd 


fon, which gives the ſenſe wanted, and I have accordingly inſerted it in 


the tex To 


Ihe pious char. ſors were a kind of Chriſtmas carols, containing ſome ſcrip- 
tural hiſtory thrown into looſe rhymes, and ſung about the ſtreets by the 
common p-opl: when they went at that ſeaſon to ſolicit aims. Hamlet is 
here repeating ſome ſcraps from a ſong of this kind, and when Polonius 
enquires what follows them, he refers him to the f row (i. e. divi- 
ſion) of one of theſe, to obtain the information he wanted. STEEvENs. 

* He calls the players afterwards, the brief chronicles of the times; but 
I think he now means only theſe au will ſhorten my tall. Jounson. 
An abridgment is uſed for a dramatick piece in the Midjummer Night”s 
Dream, Act V. ſc. 1: 

« day what obridgment have you for this evening!“ 
but it does not commodiouſly apply to this paſſage. STEEvENS. 

® i. e. fringed with a beard, The valance is the fringes or drapery 
hanging ound the teſter of a bed. MATLON x. 

The tolios read wa/iar8, which ſeems right, The comedian was proba- 
bly „ bearded like the pard,” RiTsSON, . 

7 To beard, anciently ſignified to ſet at defiance, STEEVENS. 

A chioppine is a high ſho, orr:ther, a clog, wora by the Italians, 
SrEEVINS. 

Tom Coryat in his Crudities, 1611, p. 262, calls them chapineys, and 
gives the followirg account of them: There is one thing uſed of the 
V. netian women, ard ſome cthers dwelling in the cities and townes ſub- 
zect to the ſigniery of Venice, that is not to be obſerved (I thinke) 
amongſt any other women in Chiiſtendome: which is ſo common in 
Venice, that no woman whatſoever goeth without it, either in her houſe 
or abroad, a thing made of wood and covered with leather of ſundry celors, 


fome with white, ſume redde, ſeme yellow. It is called a chapiney, which the 


wear under their ſhoes, Many of them are curiouſly painted; ſome allo 
of them I have ſeen fairely gilt: ſo uncomely a thing (in my opinion) 
that it ĩs pitty this fooliſh cuſtom is not cleane baniſhed and exterminated 
out of the citie. There are many of tbeſe chap neys of a great beight even 
ta!lf a yard bigh, which maketh many of their women that are very 
ſhort, ſeeme much taller than the talleſt women we have in England. 


Alſo 
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crack'd within the ring.9—Maſters, you are all welcome. 
We'll e'en to't like French falconers,* fly at any thing we 
ſee : We'll have a ſpeech 1 Come, give us a taſte 
of your quality; come, a paſſionate ſpeech. 

1 Play, What ſpeech» my lord? 

Ham, I heard thee ſpeak me a ſpeech once,—but it was 
never ated ; or, if it was, not above once : for the play, 
I remember, pleaſed not the million ; *twas caviare to the 
general :3 but it was (as I received it, and others, whoſe 
judgements, in ſuch matters, cried in the top of mine, ) xy 

excel. 


A'ſoI have heard it obſerved among them, that by how much the nodler 
a woman is, by ſo much the higher are her chapineys. All their gentle- 
women and moſt of their wives and widowes that are of any wealch, are 
aſſiſted and ſupported eyther by men or women, when they walke 
abroad, to the end they may not fall, They are borne up moſt com- 
movly by the left arme, otherwiſe they might quickly take a fall. 

: REED. 

9 That is, crack*d too much for uſe. This is ſaid to a young player who 
ated the parts of women. Joxnso0N. | 

2 The amuſement of falconry was much cultivated in France, In 
A evell that ends wvell, Shakſpeare has introduced an aſtringer or fa'coner 
at the French court. Mr. Tollet, who has mentioned the fame circum- 
ſtance, likewiſe adds that it is faid in Sir Thomas Browne's Tracts, p. 116, 
that «© the French ſeem to have been the firſt and nobleſt falconers in the 
weſtern part of Europz;“ and, that the French, king ſent over his fal- 
coners to ſhow that ſport to king James the Firſt,” See Weldon's Court 
of King James. STEEVENS» 

3 Giles Fletcher in his R Commentoralth, 1591, p. 11, ſays in 
Ruſſia they have divers kinds of fiſh « very good and delicate; as the 
Be louga & Bellougina of four or five elnes long, the Ofitrina & Stur- 
geon, but not ſo thick nor long. Theſe four kind of fich breed in the 
Wclgha and are catched in great plenty, and ſ-rved thence into the whole 
realme for a good food. Of the roes of theſe four kinds they make very 
great tore of Icary or Caveary.“ See alio Mr. Ri- ſon's Remarks, Cc. 
on Shakſpeare, (edit. 1778,) p. 199. RED. 

Ben Jonſon has ridiculed the iatroduction of theſe foreign delicacies in 
his Cynthia's Rewels : ©£* He doth learn to eat Anchovies, Macaroni, Bo- 
voli, Fagioli, and Caviare, &c. STEEVENS. | 

Florio in his Italiana Dictionary, 1598, defin*s, Cawiaro, ©« a kinde 
of falt meat, uſed in Italie, like black ſope; it is made of the roes of 


fiſhes,” 


Lord Clarendon uſes the general for the people, in the ſame manner as it 
is uſed here, Book V. p. 530. MALONE. h 

e. Whoſe judgement 1 had the higheſt opinion of, WAA ZU Tor, 
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396 HAMLET, 


Excellent play; well digeſted in the ſcenes, ſet down with 
as much modeſty5 as cunning. I remember, one ſaid, there 
were no fallets in the lines, to make the matter ſavoury ; 
nor no matter in the phraſe, that might indite® the author of 
alte tion: but call'd it, an honeſt method, 7 as wholeſome 
as {weet, and by very much more handſome than fine, One 
ſpeech in it I chiefly loved: *twas ZEneas' tale to Dido; and 
thereabout of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of Priam's 
laughter: If it live in your memory, begin at this line; 
let me ſee, let me ſee 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian veaſi, — tis not ſo ; 


it begins with Pyrrhus, 
| | The 

I think it means only that vere higher than mine. Joux so. 

Whoſe judgement, in ſuch matters, was in much higher vogue than 
mine. HzATH. 

Perhaps it means only—whoſe judgement was more clamorouſly deJi- 
vered than mine. We 11 ſay of a bawling actor, that he ſpeaks on tbe 
bop of bis vice. STEEVENSs | 

Io over-tcp is a hunting term epplied to a dog when he gives more 
tenigue than the reſt of the cry. To this, I believe, Hamlet refers, and 
he afterwards mentions a C&Y of players, HrNLxyY. 

5 Medeſty for ſin-plifty, WAR RUR TOR. 

© Indite, for cenvicd, WARBURTON, 

i. e. convi the author of being a fantaſtical affected writer. Maria 
calls Malvolio an affefion'd aſs, i. e. an affected aſs; and in Love's La- 
bour*s Loft, Nathaniel t; Ils the Pedant, that his reaſons © have been witty, 
wwitheut affection. STEEVENS. 

7 Hamlet is telling how much his judgement differed from that of 
bers. One ſaid, there was no ſalle!s in the lines, &c. but called it an boneſt 
-athod, The author probably gave it,— But I called it an bone method, &c. 


Jonxsox. 
Honeſt, for chafle, Wan nuRTON. 
> Mr. Malone once obſerved to me, that Mr. Capell ſuppoſed the 


| ſpegch uttered by the Player before Hamlet, to have been taken from an 


ancient drama, entitled © Dido Queen of Cartbage. I had not then the 
means of juftifying or confuting his remark, the piece alluded to having 
eſcaped the hands of the moſt liberal and induſtrious collectors of ſuch 
eurioſities. Since, however, I have met with this performance, and am 
therefore at liberty to pronounce that it did not furniſh our author with more 


than a general hint for his deſcription of the death of Priam, &c. ; unleſs 


with reterence to 
46 the whiff and wind of his fell ſword 
„ The unnerved father falls.“ 
we read, ver. 


7 « And 
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T he rugged Pyrrbus,- he, whoſe ſable arm, 
Black as his purpoſe, did the night reſemble 
I hex he lay couched in the ominous horſe, 
Hath now this dread and black complexion ſmear'd 
With heraldry mare diſmal; head to foot 
Now is he total gules ;9 horridly trick'd* 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons x 
Bak'd and impaſted with the parching ſtreets, 
That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 
To their lord's murder : Roaſted in wrath, and fire, 
And thus o er- ſtixed with coagulate gore, 
With eyes like carbuncles, the Helliſb Pyrrhus 
Old grandſire Priam ſeeks, — So proceed you, 
Pol. *Fore God, my lord, well ſpoken; with good ac- 
cent, and good diſcretion, 
1. Play. Anon he finds him 
Striking too Sort at Greeks ; his antique ſavord, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command: Unequal maich'd, 
Pyrrhas at Priam drives ; in rage, flrikes wide; 
But with the hy | and wind of his fell ſword 
T he unnerved father falls, Then ſenſeleſs Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his baſe ; and with a hideous craſp 
Tales priſoner Pyrrbus ear: for, lo! his ſword 
Which was declining on the milky head © 
Of reverend Priam, ſeem'd i'the air to flick © 
So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus ſtood ; 2 
- 


cc And with the uind thereof the king fell down? 

and can make out a reſemblance between 
« $2 as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus ſtood 3?” 

and ver. | 

% So leaning on his ſword, he ſtood ſtone ill.” 

Many of the ſubſequent lines are ſurely more ridiculous in themſelves, 
than even Shakſpeare's happieſt vein of burleſque er parody could have 
made them. STEEVENS. 

9 Gules is a term in the barbarous jargon peculiar to heraldry, and 
ſigniſies red. STEEvENS. 

* i. e. ſmeared, painted. An heraldick term. Marone. | 

3 Shakſp-are was probably here thinking of the tremendous perſonages 
eften repreſented in old tapeſtry, whoſe uplifted ſwords flick in ihe air, and 

de nothing. Matrox. 


398 * HAMLET, 


And, like a neutral to his guill and matter, ) 

Did nothing. 

But, as we often ſee, againſt ſome florm, 

A ſilence in the heavens, the rack fland ſtill, 

The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb beloau 

As huſh as death: anon, the dreadful thunder 

Deth rend the region: So, after Pyrrbas' panſe, 

A rouſed vengeance ſets him new a work; 

And never did the Cyclops' hammers fall 

On Mars's armour, forg'd for proof eterne, 

With leſs remorſe than Pyrrhus* bleeding ſword 

Now falls on Priam.— 

Out, out, thou flrumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 

In general ſynod, take away her power ; 

Break all the ſpokes and fellics from her wheel, 

Aud bowl the round nave dewn the hill of heaven, 

As loau as to the fiends ! 

Pol. This is too long. 

Ham, It ſhall to the barber's, with your beard.—Pr'ythee, 
ſay on:—He's for a jig, ora taleof bawdry, or he ſleeps ;— 
ſay on: come to Hecuba. 5 | 

1. Play. But who, ah woe! had feen the mobled 
een. 

| : Ham, 

+ Ajig, in our poet's time, ſignified a ludicrous metrical compoſition, 


as well as a dance, Here it is uſed in the former ſenſe; Maroxt. 
S Mebled or mabled ſignifies weiled, So, Sandys ſpcaking of the 


Turkich women, ſays, their beads and fates are mabled in fine linen, that 


ne more is to be ſeen Fl them than their een. Travels. WARBURTON. 
Medled ſignifies budd/ed, greſely covered. Jon non. 
I meet with this word in Sbirley's Gentleman of Venice: 
«© The moon does mol ble up herfelf.” FARMER. 


Mebled, is, I believe, no more than a deprav ation of mufil:d. It is thus | 


corrupted in 7 N Fables, Second Part: 
«& Mebbled nine days in my conſidering cap, 
„ Before my eyes beheld the bleſſed day.“ 

In the Weſt this word is ſtill uſed in the fame ſenſe; and that is the 

meaning of mobble in Dr. Farmer's quotation. Hol r WIE. 
The mabled queen, (or mebled queen, as it is ſpelt in the quarto, ) 
means, the queen attired in a large, coarſe, and careleſs head-dreſs. A 
few lines lower we are told ſhe had ( a c/64t upon that head, where late 
the diadem ſtood,” | 
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9 
Ham. The mobled queen? 
Pol. That's good? mobled queen is good. 
1. Play. Run barefeat' uþ and down, threat ning the 
Hlames 

With bifſen rheum ;* a clout upon that head, 

Where late the diadem tom; and, for a robe, 

Abont her lank and all &er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up; 

Who this had ſeen, with tongue in venom fleep'd, 

*Gainft forture's ſlate would treaſon hawe pronounc'd : 

Put if the gods themſelves did fee her then, 

When fhe jaw Pyrihus make malicious ſport 

In mincing with Vis ſword her huſband's limbs; 

T he inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 

( Unleſs things mortal move them not at all, 

Would have made milch d the burning eyes of heaven, 

And paſſion in the gods. 

Pol. Look, whether he has not turn'd his colour, and 
has tears in's eyes. Pr'ythee, no more. 

Ham. Tis well; IV il have thee ſpeak out the reſt of this 
ſoon, - Good my lord, will you ſee the players well beſtow'd ? 
Do you hear, let them be well uſed; for they are the 
abſtract, and brief chronicles, of the time: After your 


death you were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill 
report while you hve, | 


Pol. My lord, Iwill uſe them according to their deſert. 


Ham. Odd's bodikin, man, much better: Uſe every 


man after his deſert, and who ſhall '*fcape whipping ? Uſe 


them after your own honour and dignity : The leſs they 
_ deſerve, 
To mah, (which in the North is pronounced meb, and hence the ſpel- 


| ling of the old copy in the preſent inſtance,) ſays Ray in his DiR. of 


No th Country words, is „ to dreſs careleſsly. Mabs are flatierns,”? 
The ordinary morning head-drels of ladies continued to be ditinguiſhed 
by the name of a mad, to almoſt the end of the reign of George the 
Second, The folio reads—the ixobled queen MarLoNnE, 
In the counties of Eſſex and Middleſex, this morning cap has always 


been called—a mob, and not a mab, My ſpelling of the word therefore 


agrees with its moſt familiar pronunciation. STEEVENS. 


® Biſſon or beeſen, i. e. blind. A word ſtill ia uſe in ſome parts of 
the North of England, STzEvens. 


7 Drayton in the 13th Song of his Polyolbion gives this epithet to dew ; 


% Exhilirg the milch dew, &, STEEVENS, 


400 HAMLET, 


deſerve, the more merit is in your bounty, Take them in. 

Pol. Come, firs. 

Ham, Follow him, friends: we'll hear a play to-morrow, 
— Doſt thou hear me, old friend; can you play the murder 
of Gonzago ? 

1. Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. We'll have it to-morrow night. You could, for 
a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen or ſixteen lines, which 
1 would ſet down, and inſert in't? could you not? 

1, Play, Ay, my lord. | ; | 

Ham, Very well. — Follow that lord; and look you mock 
him not, [ Exeunt PoLonius and Players.] My good 
friends, [To Ros. and Gul. ] I'll leave you till night: 
you are welcome to Elſinore. 

Ro/. Good, my lord! | 

[ Exeunt ROSENCRANT#Z and GUILDENSTERN, 

Ham. Ay, ſo, God be wi” you: Now 1 am alone. 
O, what a rogue and peaſant flave am I! 
Is it not monſtrous, that this player here, s 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 


Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, 


8 It ſhould ſeem from the complicated nature of ſuch parts as Haralet, 
Lear, &c. that the time of Sbakſpeare had produced ſome excellent 
performers. He would ſcarce bave taken the pains to form characters 
which he had no proſpect of ſecing reprc ſented with force and propriety 
on the ſtage. 

His plays indeed, by their own power, muſt have given a different 


turn to acting, and almoſt new- created the performers of his age.“ 


Myſteries, Moralitics, and Enterludes, afforded no materials for art to 
work on, no diſciiminations of character, or vari-ties of apprapriated 
language. From tragedies like Car yfes, Tumburlaire, and Feronymo, 
nature was wholly-baniſhed ; and the c:medies of Gammer Gurten, Com- 
mon Condycyens, and The Old W.wes Tale, might have had juſtice done 
to them by the loweſt ordey of human beings, | 


Sanctius his animal, mentiſque.capacius altæ — 


was wanting, when the dramas of Shakſpeare made their firſt appearance; 
and to thefe we were certainly indebted for the excellence of actors who 
could never have improved ſo long as their ſenſibilities were unawak- 
ened, their memories burthened only by pedaatick cr puritan ical decla- 


mation and their manners vulgarized by pleaſantry of as low an origin. 
b STEEVENS: 
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That, from her working, all his viſage wann'd ;9 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in's aſpect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function ſuitin 
With forms to his conceit ? And all for ere, 
For Hecuba! 


What's Hecaba to him, or he to Hecuba,3 


| That 

[The folio —warn'd,] This might do, did not the old quarto lead 
143 to a more exact and pertinent reading, which is -viſage <van'd; i. e. 
tur ged pale or xwarts For fo the viſage appears when the mind is thus 
affectioned, and not uarm'd or fluſh'd, WARBURTON. 

* Wan'd (<vann'd it ſhould have been ſpelt,) is the reading of the 
quarto, which Dr. Warburton, 1 think rightly, reftored, The folio 
re ds 2varm'd, for which Mr. Steevens contends in the following note: 

«© The working of the ſoul, and the effort to ſhed tears, will give 
a colour to the actor's face, inſtead of taking it away, The viſage is 
always zwarm'd and fluſhed by any unuſual exertion in a paſſionate ſpeech z 
but ne performer was ever yet found, I b-lieve, whoſe feelings were of 
ſuch exquiſite ſenſibi ity as to produce paleneſs in any ſi tuation in which 
the drama could place him. But it players were indeed poſſeſſed of 
that power, there is no ſuch circumſtance in the ſpeech uttered de fore 
Hamlet, as could introduce the ewwarneſs for which Dr. Warburton con- 
tends,” 

Whether an actor can produce palzneſs, it is, I think, unneceſſary to 
enquire. That Shakſpeare tbougbt he could, and conſidered the ſpeech 
in queſtion as likely to produce wanreſs, is proved dec'ſively by the 
words which he has put into the mouth of Polonius in this ſc-ne 
which add ſuch ſupport to the original reading, that I have without heſi- 


tation reſtored it. Immediately after the Player has finiſhed his ſpecch, 


Polonius exclaims, 


„% Look, whether he has net turn'd Bis colbur, and has tears in bis eyes.” 
Here we find the effort to ſhed tears, raking azway, not giving a colour. 
MALONEs 

The word aſſect (as Dr. Farmer very properly obſerves) was in Sbak- 
ſpeare's time accented on the ſceond ſyllable. The folio exhibits the 
paſſage as I have printed it. STEEVENS, 

3 It is plain Shakſpeare alludes to a ſtory told of Alexander the cruel 
tyrant of Pherae in 'Theſialy, who ſeeing a famous tragedian act in the 
Troades of Euripides, was ſo ſenſibly touched that he left the theatre 
before the play was ended; being aſhamed, as he owned, that he who 
never piticd thoſe he murde:ed, ſhould weep at the ſufferings of Hecuba 
and Andromache. See Plutach in the Life of Pelopidas. Ur ron. 

Shakſpeare, it is highly probable, had reed the life of Pelopidas, but 
I ſee no greund for ſuppoſing there is here an alluſion to it. Ham- 
let is not aſhamed of being ſeen to weep at a theatrical exhibitiog, but 
mortified that a player, in a dream of paſſion, ſhould appear more agitated 
by fictitious ſorrow, than the prince was by a real calamity, MALoNZ. 


| 
| 
| 


402 HAMLET, 


That he ſhovld weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion, 4 
That I have? He would drown the {age with tcars, 
And cleave the general ear 5 with horrid ſpeech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 
Yet I, 
A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak, 
Like john a-dreams, ® unpregnant 7 of my cauſe, 
And can ſay nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property, and moſt dear life, 
A damn'd defeat was made.“ Am I a coward ? 
Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate acroſs ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the noſe? gives me the he 1'the throat, 
0 deep as to the lungs? Who does me this ? 

a! 
Why, I ſhould take it: for it cannot be, 
But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreſſion bitter; or, ere this, 
J ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this ſlave's offal: Bloody, bawdy villain 

Remorſe- 

+ The hint, the direfiom, Joux so. 

This phraſe is theatrical, and occurs at leaſt a dozen times in our 
author's plays. STEZVENS. 

S The ear of all mankind. So b:fore,-Cawviare to the general, that 
is, to the multitude, Jon x so. 

o Fobn-a-dreamr, i. e. of dreams, means only Jobn the dreamer; a 
nick-name, I ſuppoſe, for any ignorant filly f-llow. Thus the puppet 
formerly thrown at during the ſeaſon of Lent, was called Fact-a-/ent, 
and the ignis fatuus Fack-a-/anthorn, Jobn-a-droynes however, if not a 
corruption of this nick-name, ſeems to have been ſome well known cha- 
rater, as I have met with more than one alluſion to him STEEvVENS, 

i Unpregnant, for baving no due ſenſe (f. WaruuRTON. 

Rather, not quickened with a new deſire of wengeance ; not teeming with 
revenge JOHNSON. 

o Defeat, for deſi udn. WaArBURTON, 

Rather, diſeſition. Joux$0N. 

The word defeat, (which certainly means d firuTicn in the preſent in- 
ſtanc:) is very licentiouſly uſed by the old writers. Shakſpeare in Othello 
employs it yet more quaintly.—“ Defeat thy favour with an uſurped 
beard,” STEEVENS. | 


ö 
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Remorſcleſs, treacherous, lecherous, kindleſs? villain ! 

Why, what an aſs am I? This is moſt brave! 

hat I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Muſt, I. ke a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a curfing, hkea very drab, 

A ſcullion! _- ; 

Fie upon't! =- ! About my brains!* Humph! I hare 
heard, | 

: That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, | 

8 Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 

4 Been firuck fo to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their maleſactions: 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 

With moſt miraculous organ. I'll have theſe players 

Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 

Before mine uncle: I'll obſerve his looks; 

I'll tent him! to the quick; if he do blench,s | 

I know my courſe, The ſpirit, that J have ſeen, 4 

May be a devil: and the devil hath power 

To aſſume a pleaſing ſnape; yea, and, perhaps, 

Out of my weakneſs, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits,) 

Abuſes me to damn me: I'Il have grounds 

More relative than this:“ The play's the thing, 

Wherein I'll catch the conſcience of the king. [ Exit, 


iet]! Unnatural, Joux so. 
2 Wits, to your wwirk. Brain, go about the preſ:nt buſineſs. 
L 4 
This expreſſion (which ſ-ems a parody on the naval one, — about ſhip I] | 
occurs in the Second Part of the Iron Ave, by Heywood, 1632. 
« My brain about again! for thou haſt found 
« New projects now to work on.“ 
About, my brain] therefore, (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) appears to 
ſignify, „de my thoughts ſhifted into a contrary direction.“ STEEVENS. 
A number of theſe ſtories are collected together by Thomas Hey- 
wood, in his Actor“: Vindication. STEEVENS. 2 
tent bim—] Search his wounds. JoHNSONe 
If he ſhrink, or ſtart, STEEVENS. 
Relative, for convitive. WARBURTON, 
Convicive is only the conſequential ſenſe, Relative is nearly related, 1 
elLſely connected. Jon xs. — 
ACT. ” 4 
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404 HAMLET, 
Aer HM; SCENE I. 
A Room in the Caſtle, 


Enter King, Queen, Portontus, Ornetia, Ros tn. 
CRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


King. And can you by no drift of conference 
Get from him, why he puts on this confuſion ; 
Grating ſo harihly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 

Reo. He does confeſs, he feels himſelf diſtracted; 
But from what cauſe he will by no means ſpcak, 

Guil, Nor do we find him forward to be founded ; 
Put, with a crafty madneſs, keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate, 

Queen. Did he receive you well? 

R/. Moſt like a gentleman. | 

Guil. But with much forcing of his diſpoſition, 

Ro/. Niggard of queſtion; det, of out demands, 
Moſt free in his reply.” ; 

Qucen. Did you aſſay him 
To any paſtime ? | 

Ref. Madam, it ſo fell out, that certain players 

Wie 

7 This is given as the deſcription of the converſation of a man whom 
the ſpeaker fund not forward to be ſcundes; and who let aloof when they 
would bring bim to a confeſſion : but ſuch a deſcription can never paſs but at 
croſs-purpoſes. Shakſpeare certainly wrote it juſt the other way: 

| Moſt free of gueftion 3 but, of our demands, 

Niggard in bis reply. 

That this is the true reading, we need but turn back to the preceding 
ſcene, for Hamlet's conduct to be ſatisfi-d. WARBURTON. 

Warburton forgets that by ian, Shakſpeare does not uſually mean 
interrogatory, but diſcourſe; yet in which ever ſenſe the word be taken, 
this account given by Roſencrantz agrees but ill with the ſc2ne between 
him and Hamlet, as actually repreſented. M. Mason. 

Slow to begin converſation, but free enough in his anſwers to our de- 
mands. Guildenſtern has ju# ſail that Hamlet kept aloot when they 
wiſhed to bring him to confeſs the cauſe of his diſtraction : Roſencrant- 
therefore here muſt mean, that up to chat point, till they touck's on that 
he was free enouzh in his anſwers MALONE. | 
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We o'er-raughtò on the way: of theſe we told him; 
And there di ſeem in him a kind of joy 
Jo har of 1c; hey are about the court; 


And, a | think, they have already order 


iht to play before him, 
Pal Tis moſt true: 
And he g gech'! me to entreat your majeſties, 
To hear ani ſee the matter. 
King. With all my heart; and it doth much content me 
To hear him fo inclin'd, | 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe on to theſe delizhts. 
R We ſhall, my lord. 
[ Exennt ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, 
King. Sweet Gerttuge, leave us too. 
For we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither; 
T hat he, as 'twere hy accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia.“ 
Her father, and myſelf (lawful eſpials,) 
Will fo beſtow ourſelves, that, ſeeing, unſeen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge; 
And gather by him, as he is behav'd, 
If 't be the affliction of his love, or no, 
That thus he ſuffers for. 
Queen. I ſhall obey you: 
And, for your part, Ophelia, ] do wiſh, 
That your good beauties be the happy cauſe 
Of Hamlet's wildneſs ; ſo ſhall J hope, your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours, 
Oph, Madam, I wiſh it may. 
Exit QUEEN, 


Poel. Ophelia, walk you here ;—Gracious, 10 pleaſe you, 


We will beſtow ourſelves: - Read on this book; 


That ſhow of ſuch an exerciſe may colour 
Your lonelineſs. - We are oft to blame in this,— 
Tis 
* Over-raught is 2ver-reached, that is, over-tcok. JOUNSON, 
To affront, is only to meet direfily, Jon xs. 


[To OPHELIA, 
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46 HAMLET, 


"Tis too much prov'd,*—that, with devotion's viſage, 
And pious action, we do ſugar o'er . 
The devil himſelf. 
King. O, 'tis too true! how ſmart 
A laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience! 
The harlot's cheek, beauty'd with plaſt'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it,3 
Than is my deed to my molt painted word : 


© heavy burden! [ 1fede. 


Pal, I hear him coming; let's withdraw, my lord, 
[ Exeunt King ard PoLONIUS, 


Enter HAMLET, 
Ham. To be, or not to be,“ that is the queſtion : 


Whether 

2 It is found by too frequent experience, Joux sox. 

3 That is, compared evith the thing that helps it. JonuxsoN. 

4 Of this celebrated foliloguy, which burſting from a man diſtracted 
with contrariety of defires, and overwhelmed with the magnitude of bis 
own purpoſes, is connected rather in the ſpeaker's mind, than on his 
tongue, I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the train, and to ſhew how one ſen- 
timent produces another, 

Hamlet, knowing himſelf injured in the moſt enormous and-atrocious 
degree, and ſeeing no means of redreſs, but ſuch as zeuſt expoſ him to 
the extremity of hazard, meditates on his ſituation in this manner: Be- 
fore I can form any rational ſcheme of action under this preſſure of diſtreſs, it 
is neceſſary to decide, whether, after our preſent fate, wwe are to be, or 
not to be. That is the queſtion, which, as it ſhall be anſwered, will de- 
termine, eubether "tis nabler, and more ſuicable to the dignity of reaſon, 


to ſuffer the outrages of fortune patiently, or to take arms againſt them, and 


by oppoſing end them, though perbaps with the loſs of life. If to die, 
were to ſleep, no more; and by a ſleep to end the miſeries of our nature, 
ſuch a fleep were dewontly to be wiſhed ; but if to ſleep in death, be 25 
dream, to retain our powers of ſenſibility, we muſt pauſe to conſider, in 


that fleip of death what. dreams may come. This conſideration mates cala- 


mity ſo long endured; for aue would bear the vexations of life, which 
might be ended by a bare bedkin, but that he is afraid of ſomething in un- 
known futurity ? This fear it is that gives efficacy to conſcience, which, 
by turning the mird upon this regard, chills the ardour of reſolution, 
checks the vigour of enterprize, and makes the current of de ſire ſtagnate 
in inactivity, 

We may ſuppoſe that he would have applied theſe general obſ-rvations 
to his own caſe, but that he diſcovered Ophelii, Jon Ss. 

Dr. Johnſon's explication ot the firſt five lines of this p-Mage is ſurcly 
wrong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether after our preſent ſtate we are 
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Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune 5 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles,® 
And, 


to exiſt or not, but whether he ſhould continue to live, or put an end to 
his life: as is pointed out by the ſecond and the three following lines, 
which ate manifeſtly a pa aphraſe on the firſt; „whether 'tis nobler in 
the mind to ſuffer, &c. or to take arms.“ Ihe queſtion concerning our 
exiſtence in a future ſtate is not conſidered till the tenth lige: To 
fl-:ep! perchance, to dreamz"” &c. The train of Hamlet's reaſoning 
from the middle of the fifth line, “ If to die, were to ſleep,” &c. Dr. 
obnſon has marked out with his uſuzl accuracy, MALoNE. 

3 « Homines nos ut eſſe memincrimus, ea lege natos, ut omnibus 

telis fortune propoſita fit vita noftra.”” Cic, Epiſt. Fam. v. 16. 
STEEVENS, 

6 A ſea of troubles among the Greeks grew into a proverbial uſage ; 
xauoy Sakugoey Kana Tprrmine So that the expreſſion figuratively 
means, the troubles of human life, which flow ia upon us, and encom- 
paſs us round, like a ſea, THEOBALD, 

Mr. Pope propoſes fiege, I know not why there ſhould be ſo much ſo- 
licitude abcut this metaphor. Shakſpeare breaks his metaphors often, and 
in this de ſultory ſpeech there was leis need of preſerving them. 

Jon xsox. 

One cannot but wonder that the ſmalleſt doubt ſhould be entertained 
concerning an expreſſion which is ſo much in Shakſpeare's manner; yet, 
to preſerve the integrity of the metaphor, Dr. Warburton reads a of 
troubles. In the Prometheus Vinftus of /Eiſchylus a ſimilar imagery is 
found: 

avextUHEGf1 y ye TENT 05 aTheag ung. 
« The ftormy ſea of dire calamity. 


and in the ſame play, as an anonymous writer has obſerved, (Gent, Ma- 
gazine, Aug. 1772,) we have a metiphor no leis harſh than that of the 
text: 

OcRtpol Is Noyes Tai? rixy 

Trying T5 HUME GY t. 

« My plaintive werds in vain confuſedly beat 

&« Againſt the uv of hateful miſery.” 

Shakſpeare might have found the very phraſe that he has employed, in 
The Tragedy of Queen Cordila, Mix k TOR MAGISTRATES, 1575, 
which undoubtedly he read: ; 

« For lacke of frendes to tell my ſeas of giltleſſe ſmart.“ 
Mar one. 

Menander uſes this very expreſſion, Fragm. p. 22. Amſtel. iz mo. 

1719; | 
: Eg TEAR Y 06 auT9Y Se yap Tay alt), 
« In mare meleftiarum te Conjicicie” HouT Wu zx, 


408 HAM L E , 


And, by oppoſing, end them ?—To die, — to ſleep, 

No more ;—and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 

The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 

That fleſh is heir to,—'tis a conſummation 

Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die to ſleep ; 

To ſleep! perchance to dream ;—ay, there's the rub ; 

For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe : There's the reſpe&t,9 

That makes calamity of ſo long life: 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time,: 2 

e 

7 This paſſage is ridiculed in The Scornful Lady of Beaumont and 

Fletcher, as foll:w : 


46  Þ- be deceas'd, that is, aſleep, for ſo the word is taken. 7. 
ſleep, to die; to die, to fleep; a very figure, fir.”” &c, &. STEEVE NS, 

d i. e. turmoil, buſtle. WarBukRTON. | 

9 i. e. the conſideration, MALONE. 

2 The evils here complained of are not the product of time or duration 
ſimply, but of a corrupted age or manners, We may be ſure, then, that 
Shakſpeare wrote: 

— the lips and ſcorns of th' time. 
and the deſcription of the evils of a corrupt age, which follows, confirms 
this emendation. WARBURTON. | 

It may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of miſeries, ſor- 
gets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and mentions many 
evils to which inferior ſtations only are expoſed. Jounxson, 

I think we might venture to read be wwhips and ſcerns othe times, 
i, e. of times ſatirical as the age of Shakſpeare, which probably furniſhed 
him with the idea. | 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James (particularly in the former) there 
was more illiberal private abuſe and peeviſh ſatire publiſhed, than in any 
others I ever knew of, except the preſent one. 1 have many of theſe 
publications, which were almoſt all pointed at individuals. 

Whips and ſcorns are ſurely as inſeparable companions, as publick puniſh- 
ment and infamy. 

Nuips, the word which Dr. Johnſon would introduce, is derived, by all 
ety mologiſts, from vbips. 

Hamlet is introduced as reaſoning on a queſtion of general con cern- 
ment, He therefore takes in all fweh evils as could befall mankind in 
general, without conſidering himſelf at preſent as a prince, or wiſhing to 
avail himſelf of the few exemptions which high place might once have 
claimed, 6. | 

In part of King James I't Ertertainment paſſing to bis Coronation, by Ben 
Jonſon and Decker, is the fuilowing line, and note on that line: 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK, 


The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 

The inſolence of office, and the {purns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himſelf might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ?3 who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and ſweat + under a weary life; 

But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 

No traveller returns, 5 —puzzles the will; 


459 


And 
& And firſt account of years, of months, or TIE.“ 

% By time we underitand toe preſent.” This explanation affords the 
ſenſe for which I have contended, and without change. STxrEvens. 

3 The firſt expreſſion probably a'tud +4 to the writ of diſcharge, wh'ch 
was formerly granted to thote barons and Knights wh vertonally attend: 
the king on any for-ign expedition This diſcharge was called 2 Tuiett 

I: ĩs at this time the term for the acquittance which every therif recelves 
on ſettling his accounts at the exchequer. 

A b:dkin was the ancient term for a /ma:! dagger. STzxyrwe, 

By a bare bodk'in, does not perbaps mean, by to Ze an inſtrument 
as a dagger,” but & by an unſbeathed dagger. 

In the account which Mr. Ste-vens has given of the origina! meaning 
of the term guietzs, after the words, 4 who perſonally attended the 
king on any foreign expedition,“ ſhould have been added, —224 were 
therefore exempted from the claims of ſcutage, or a tax on every kright's fee. 

i MALONF, 

4 Thus the old copies. It is undoubtedly the true reading, but can 
ſcarcely be borne by modern cars. Jon x$0N, 

[ apprehend that it is the duty of an editor toexhibi! what his author wrote, 
and not to ſubſtitute what may appear to the preſent age preferable ; and 
Dr. Johnſon was of the fame opinion, See his note on the word huzger- 
mugger, Act IV. ſc. v. I have therefore, though with ſome relu tance, 
adhered to the old copies, however unpleating this word may be to the car, 
On the ſtage, without doubt, an actor 1s at liberty to ſubſtitute à leſs of. 
ſenſive word. To the cars of our anceftors it probably conveyed no un- 
pleaſing ſound; for we find it uſed by Chaucer and others: 

% But never grant he at no ſtroke but on, 
4% Or elles at two, but if his florie lie.“ 
Toe Montes Tale, v. 14627, Tyrwhitt's edit. 
MaAL on x. 

5 This has been cavilled at by Lord Orrery and others, but without 
reaſon. The idea of a traveller in Shakſp:are's time, was of a perſon who 
gave an account of his adventures. Every voyage was 2 DiJjcowvery, John 
Taylor has © A Dſcovery, by fea from London to Salijbury,”” 
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410 HAMLET, 


And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we hare, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith® and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of aftion.—Soft you, now! 
The fair Ophelia: —Nymph, in thy oriſons 
Be all my fins remember'd.” 
Oph, 

This paſſage has been objected to by others on a ground which, at the 
firſt view of it, teems more . uſible. Hamlet himicif, it is object. 1 
bas had ocular demonſtration that travellers do ſometimes return from thi 
ſtrange country. 

I to; murly thought this an inconſiſtency, Put this objeQion allo 
founded on a miſtake. Our port without dee in the palſage be fore us 


intended to lay, that from the uningerr regions of the dead no t traveller ra- 


turns, with ail his corporal pexvers , | ch as he who goes on a voyage 
dicovery rings back, when he returns to the port from which. he ſailed, 
The traveller whom Hamlet hal ſeen, though he appeared in the 
ſame habit wi.ich he had worn in bis life time „Was nothing but a ſnadow ; 
« jn vu nerable as the air,” and conſequently incorporeal, 

If, ſays the cbjc tor, the traveller nas once reached this coaſt, it is not 
an undiſcovered country, Dut by wndiſcowerid, Shakſpeare, meant not 
urdiſcovered by departed ſpirits, but, undiſcovered or unknown to 
c ſuch fellow 2s us, who crawl] beneath earth and heaven;““ ſuperis in- 
cornita telus, In this ſenſe every country, of which the traveller does not 
return alia e to ive. n account, may be ſaid to be undiſcovered. The sho : 
bas given us no account of the region from whence he came, being, a: 
kas himſ.it informed us, forbid to tell the ſecrets of his priſan-ho: 

l MaLon E, 

Perhaps this is another inFance of Shakſpesre's acquaintance. wich hi, 
Bible: 6 Alorel y oe thitLer, from whence Iſcall nut turn: W ee 0 
the lande of da: Knef e and ſhadowe of dtrath; yea into that darke chhudle 
lande and dead ye ſhadowe whereas is no order, but terrible feare as in 
the darkneſſe.“ Jeb, ch. x. 

Th way that I muſt goe is at hande, but evbence 1 ſhall not turne agalne, 
Ibid. ch. 16, 

I quote Cramer's Bible, Dovce, 

6 Thus the folio. The quartos read, of great pitch. STEEVENS- 

Pitch ſe ms to b» the better reading. The alluſion is to the Pitching © or 
throwing ebe b 3 —« manly exerciſ-, uſual in country villages. RI TON. 

7 'This is a ouch of nature. Hamlet, at the fightof Ophelia does n 
immediately r-coll-R, that he is to perionate madneſi „but m kes her 
ad !cefs grave and tt loan, ſuch as tne foregoing mediration excited in his 
thoughts. Jon N SON. 


V. 
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Oh.  Gond mv lord, 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham, 1 humbly thank yon; well. 

Oph. My lord, I have rememvrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them, 

Ham, No, not I; 
I never gave you aught. 

Oh. My honour A lor?, You w right weil, you did; 
And, with them, words of lo ſweer. breath c n 5d 
As made the things more rich: their perfume lot, 

Take theſe again; for to the noble mind, 

Nich gifts wax poor, When givers prove unkind. 

There, my lord. 

Ham, Ha, ha! are you honeſt ? 

Oh. My lord ? 

Ham, Are you fair? 

O/h. What means your lordſhip ? 

iam. "That if you be honeft, and fair, you ſhould admit no 
diſcourſe to your beauty, 

O-h, Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce than 
with honelly ? 

Ham, Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will ſooner 
transform honeſty from what it is to a ba d. that the force 
oi honeſty can tranſlate beauty into his likeneſs : t. 
ſome time a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I 
did love you once. 


i 
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8 This is tac re ding of all the modern edirion „ An I-24 < pid front e 

QUarto, Phe foli } TEA is, -e / me! y 1; 10U].1 a 1 no Q14Cu {--- to vob! 

be auty- Tac . ue rea {11 18 io {2c ms b L ch! S, 8 If e Daneſt 214 far , V7 


faculd admit your hon» ty to 10 dijcourje with your 04a. 44 Tals is the tents 
evidently required by the proc i- of rhe converiition. Jonnso-. 
The re 'ply 0; Ophelia proves beyond doubt, that this reading is wrongs 
The re ading of the folio —— 15 * tne rig! It one, and req: aires Aa 
amendment. © Your hyncſty ſhuuld admit no diſcourſe to your be t * 
means, Your hinefty Wann not aimit your beauty to a'ty &fcourt; 
with her;“ which is the Very ſore chat [ol | 


„unſon contends 1015 and * ** 
77 New 7 7 o 8 — 
P lied with jufheient cl rncls; 1 
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ſpare and” his cont: meoraties iIreguently uſe the periona ior the neutza“ 
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Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe ſo. 

Ham, You ſhould not have believed me : for virtue cannot 
ſo inoculate our old ſtock, but we ſhall reliſh of it : I loved 
you not, 

Oph. I was the more deceived, 

Ham, Get thee to a nunnery ; Why would'ſt thou be a 
breeder of finners? I am myſelf indifferent honeſt ; but yet 
J could accuſe me of ſuch things, that it were better, my 
mother had. not borne me: I am very proud, revengeful, 
ambitious; with more offences at my beck: than 1 have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them ſhape, 
or time to act them in: What ſhould ſuch fellows as I do 
crawling between earth and keaven ? We are arrant knaves, 
all; believe none of us: Go thy ways to a nunnery, Where's 
your father? 

Oph, At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be ſhut upon him ; that he may play 
the fool no where but in's own houſe, Farewell. 

Opbh. O, help him, you ſweet heavens ! 

Ham, If thou doſt marry, I'll give thee this plague for thy 
dowry ; Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, thou ſhalt 
not eſcape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery ; farewell : Gr, 
if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; for wiſe men know 
well enough, what monſters you make of them, 'To a nun- 
nery, go; and quickly too. Farewell, 

Oh. Heavenly powers, reſtore him! 

Ham. I bave heard of your paintings too, well enough ;4 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourſelves 
another :5 you jig, you amble, and you liſp, and nick-name 

| God's 

2 That is, alwways ready to come about me. STEEVENS. | 

3 Jo put a thing into tbiugbt, is to hn on it. JOUNSONs | 

4 This is according to the quarto; the folin, for painting, has fratiliags. 
and for face has pace, which agrees with what follows, you gig, Y ane, 
Probably the author wrote boch. I think the common r-ading beſt, 

OH N SON. 

I would continue to read, paintings, becauſe theſe deftruftive aids of 
b-auty ſeem, inthe time of Shakſpeare, to have been geneial objets ot 
ſatire. STEEVENS 

5 In Gan de Aifarache, 1622, p. 13, we have an invective again? 
painting in which is a ſimilar paſſage : „O filt ineſſe, above al filthine ile! 
O affront, above all het affionts ! that God bawing given thee one face, 
thou ſhouldſt abuſe his image and make thyſelfe anetben. REED» 
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God's creatures, and make your wantonneſs your ignorance:è 
Go to; I'll no more of't ; it hath made me mad, I fay, 
we will have no more marriages : thoſe that are marrie 
already, all but one, ſhall live ;? the reſt ſhall keep as they 
are, To anunnery, go. , [Exit HAMLET. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, ſword :“ 
"The expectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, | 
The glaſs of faſhion,” and the mould of form,* 
The obſerv'd of all obſervers! quite, quite down! 
And J, of ladies moſt deject and wretched, 
'T hat ſuck'd the honey of his muſick vows, 
Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled, out of tune? and harſh ; 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ecſtaſy :4+ O, woe is me! 
To have ſeen what I have ſeen, ſee what I ſee ! 

Re-evter 


6 You miſtake by evanton affectation, and pretend to miſtake by g- 
ralice, JORNSONs | | 
7 By the one who ſhall not live, he means his ſtep- father. 


MALONEs 


8 The poet certainly meant to have placed his words thus: 
T be courtier's, ſcholar*s, ſoldier*s, eye, tongue, ſword ; 
otherwiſe the excellence of torgueis appropriated to the ſo/dier, and the ſcholar 
wears the frword, WARNER. | 
This regulation is needleſs. So, in Targuin and Lucrece : 
Princes are the glaſs, the ſchgo!, the book, 
« Where ſubjects eyes do learn, do read, do lock.“ 
Andin 1 : Multum agit ſexus, ætas, conditio; ut in fœminit, 
ſenibus, pupillis, liberos, parentes, conjuges, all gantibus.“ FARMER. 
9 «« Specuſ um conſuetudinis.“ Cicero. STEEVE NS, 
* The model by whom all endeavou:ed to form themſelves. 
X JonNsON. 
3 Thus the folio. The quarto—out of time, STEEVENS. 
_ Theſe two words in the hand- writing of Shak ſpeare's age are almoſt in» 
diſtinguiſhable, and hence are frequently confounded in the old copies. 
| MALoNF, 
4 The word ecſtaſy was anciently uſed to fignify ſome degree of alienation 
of mind. 
So, Gawin Douglas, tran ſlating - Aetit acri fixa delare: 
6% In ecſtaſy ſhe ſtood, and mad almaiſt. STE EVEN. 
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Re-enter Kin g aud POLON1US, 


Ki:g. Lore! his affections do not that way tend; 
Nor u hat he {, ake, though it Iack'd form a little, 
V. as not like madneſs. There's fomething in his ſoul, 
(Yer which his melancholy fits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the diſcloſe, 
Vill be ſome danger . Which for to prevent, 

I have, in quick determination, 

1 avs ſet it down; He ſhall with ipeed to England, 
For the demand of cur Wanne tribute: 

Wi, the fous, and countries different, 

»\ $641 Varian 1e C bie Eis, hall expel 

bis ſomething-fettled matter in his heart; 


. hereon his brains ſtill beating puts him chus 
From, faſhion of himſelf. W 2 think you on't? 


Pal. It ſhall do well : But yet I do believe, 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung trom negle&ed love. Ifow now, Ophelia? 
Lon need not tel! 7 what lord Hamlet ſaid; 
Ve heard it all. - My lord, do as you pleaſe; 
Lut, if you hold i it 11 after the play, 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To ſhow his grief; let her be round with himz? 
And IIl be plac d, ſo pleaſe you, in the ear 
Of all their confere nee: If ſhe find him not, 
To England ſend him; or confine him, where 
Your wiſdom belt ſhall think. 

King. It ſhall be m1 : 


Madneſs i in great ones muſt not unwatch'd g [ Exe, 


6 This was the technical term. Martone, 
7 To be :cund with a a pri long is to reprimand 1 im with freedom. So 


wy 


in A Mad Id, my Maßen, by Miiddletony 1608: Sho) round Wit her 


1'Jaith."”*” MALONE. 
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SCENE II. 
4 Hall in the ſame: 
Euter HAMLET, and certain Players. 

Ham, Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as 1 pronounced 1t 
to you, trippingly on tae tongue; but if you mouth it, as 
many of our players do, I had as lief the town crier {poke 
my lines. Nor do not ſaw the air too much with your hand, 
thus; but uſe ail gently : for in the very torrent, tempeſt, and 
(as I may fay) whirlwiad of your pailioa, you mult acquire 
and beget a temperance, that may give it ſaoothneſs. O, it 
offends me to the ſoul, to hear a robultious perriwig- pated“ 
fellow tear a paſſion to tatters to very rags, to ſplit the ears 
of the groundlings :9 who, for the moſt part, are capable of 

noihing 

3 This is a ridicale on the quantity of falſe hair worn in Shakſpear-'s time, 
for gs were not in common uſe till the reign of Charles II. In 7he TW 
Gentlemen ona, julia ſays © FI! get me ſuch a cuiour'd perritoig.“ 

Players, however, ſcem to have worn them mutt generally 80, 
in E Woman in ber Humour, 1609 : ** 33 none w-ar h.»ods but 
monks and ladies; and featiers but 1ore-norles, &c z— none perro gs 
but players and pictures. STEEVE NS. 

The meaner people then leem ty have ſu below, as the) now fit in 
the upper gallery, wao, not weil underitaading poetical language, were 
lometimes gratified by a mimical and mute repreientation of the drama, 
previous to the dialogue, JORNSUNs 

Before each act ot the tragedy of Focaſta, tranflated from Euripides, by 
G20, Gaſcoigne and Fra, Kinwelinerſh, the order of theſe dumb ſhows 
is very minutely deſc:ibed, This play was preſented at Gray's-Inn by 
them in 1566. The mute exhibitions included in it are chiefly emblematica!, 
nor do they diſplay a picture of oac ſingle ſcene which 15 atcerwards per- 
torined on the ſtage. 11 ſome other pics I have ovſ-rved, that they 
lerve to introduce tuch circuraſtaices as tac limits ofa play would not azmut 
to be repreſented, 

In ſhort, durab ſhows ſometimes ſupplicd deficiencies, and, at others, 
filled ap the ſpace ot time which was necetlary to pals wale bulinels was 
tup poſed to be tranſacted in forcign parts. With this method of pre- 
i-rving one of the unities, our anceſtors appear to have been ſatisfied, 

Ben ſonſon mentions the greaund/ings with equal contempt. 46 The un- 
derſtand ing gentleme n of the ground here.“ | 

In our early piay-nouſes the pit had neither floor nor benches. Hence 
Tae term of groundim,s ior thoie who trequented ite \ 

Lhe groundling, in its primitive fignitication, means a filh Which always 
Keeps at the bottom of the waters STEEVENS. 
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— but inexplicable dumb ſhows, and noiſe? ; I would 
have luch a fellow ee hipp'd for o'er-doing "Lermagant ;* it 
out-herods Herod :4 Pray you, avoid it, 

1. Play, I warrant your honour, 

Ham, Pe not too tame neither, but let your own diſcretion 
be your tutor: ſuit the action to the word, the word to the 
acuon; with this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'er-ſtep not 

the 

* 1, e. Fave a capacity f r nothing but dumb ſhows z under ſtanding nothing 
tlie. So, in Heyweoou's H ory f omen, 1624: 1 have therein imitates 
our þ/fterica! ard comic. poets, that write to the ſtege; who, left the augi- 
te ry ſt. ould de dulſed with fertous d fcourſes, in every act preſent ſome z Hr, 
with ulis mink x geſture, to breed in the Ie ſs cat abie mir ch and laughter. 

M ALONE. 

I believe the meaning is, #5705, ⁊uis heut uorda to explain them. Ion NS. 

Rather, I believe ſhows u hich ate :o coniuſedly conducted to expla'n 
themſelves. 

lmeet with one of theſe in Heywood's play of The Four Prentices cf 
London, 1615, where the Preſenter ſays: 

« ] muſt entreat your pati-nce to forbear 

« While we do feaſt yuur eve and ſtarve your ear. 

« For in dumb fhews, wich, were they wiit at large, 

& Would aſk along and redious circumſtance, 

4 Their infant fortunes 1 will ſoon expreſs: “ &c, 
Then falle the dumb ſcabs, which well deſerve the character Hamlet hat 
alr-o8y given of this ſpecies of entertainment, as may be ſ-en from the 
Flowing paſſage 2 Enter Tancred, with Bella Franca 1ich)y attired, ſhe 
eie xo hat aff: 11g bim, though the makes no ſpew fit. Surely this may be 
called an ext !icable dumb ſhrw., STEEVENT. 

3 Je-megan: (ſays Dr. Percy) is the name piven in the old romances to 
the god of the Saraxens; in which he is conſtantly linked with Mabound, 
or Mcbemmed, Thus in the legend of Syr Guy, the Soudan ſwears: 

«« So he'pe me Mahozone of might, 
& And Termageurt my God fo bright.“ 

Termagont is allo mentioned by Spencer in his Faery Queen, and by 
Chaucer in The Tale of Sir Tofas; and by Beaumont and Fletcher in 
King or no King, as foliows: „ Ibis would make a ſaint ſwear Ike a 
ſ-loicr, and a ſoldier like 7 crmagant.” STEEVENS» 

+ The character of Hered in the ancient myſteries, was always A 
violent one. 

Chaucer, deſcribing a pariſh cl-rk, in his Miller's Tale, ſays: 

& He playveth Heroes on a ſkaftuld high.“ 
The pariſh clerks ard other ſubordinate ecclefialtics appear to have been 
our firſt actors, and to have repreſented their characters on dit inct pulpits 
ior T Thus, in one of the ſtage-dir-Qticns to the 27th pageant in 
the Coventry collection already mentioned: © What tyme that procefivon 
s entered into yt piece, and the Her: wdys taken his ſchefalde, and Annas 


and Cay plas their e, Co S EE VERS. 
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the modeſty of nature: for any thing ſo overdone is from the 
purpoſe of playing, whoſe end, both at the firſt, and now, 
was, and is, to hold, as *twere, the mirrour up to nature; to 
ſhow virtue her own feature, ſcorn her own 1mage, and the 
very age and body ot the time, his form and prefſure.® Now 
this, overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the un- 
fcilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
cenſure of which one, muſt, in your allowance, o'er-wetgh 
a whole theatre of others. O, there be players, that I have 


| ſeen 

5 The age of the time can hardly paſs. May we not read, the face and 
b:dj, or did the author write, the page? Ihe page ſuits well with form 
and preſſure, but ill with i JOHNSON 

To exhibit the form and preſſure of the age of the time, is, to repreſent 
the manners of the time ſuĩtabie to the period that is treated of, according 
as it may be ancient, or modern. STEEVZNS. 

L can neither think this paſſage right as it ſtands, or approve of either 
of the amendment, ſuggeſted by ſohnton.— There is one more imple thag 
either, that will remove every difficulty. Inſtead of the very age and body 
cf the time,” (from which it is hard to extract any meaning,) I read 
« ey.ry age and body of the time ;” and then the ſenſe will be this. 
«& Show virtue her own likeneſs, and every ſtage of life, every profeſhon 
or body of men, its form and reſemblance.” By every age, is meant the 
diffcrext flages of life; — by every body, the warious fraternities, ſorts, and 
ranks of mankind. M. Masox. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare did not mean to connect theſe words. It is the end 
of playing, ſays Hamlet, to ſhew the age in which we live, and the body 
of the time, its form and preſſure: to d-lincate exactly the manners of 
the age, and the particular humour of the day, MaioxEs 

© Reſemblance, as in a print. JounsoN. 

7 The meaning is, the cenſure of one of which,” and probably that 
ſhould be the reading alſo. The preſent reading, though intelligible, is 
very licentious, eſpecially in proſe. M. Mason. 

o In your approbation. Ma Lo x. 

9 1 would read thus: „ There be p'ayers, that I have ſeen play, and 
heard others praiſe, and that highly (not to ſpeak profanely) that neither 
having the accent nor the gait of Chriſtian, Pagn, nor M-:fjulman, have fo 
ſtrutted and bellowed, that I thought ſome of nature's journeymen had 
made the men, and not made them well,” &c. Farms N. 

J have no doubt that our author wrote, —** that I thought ſome of natare's 
Journeymen had made ibem, and not made them well, &c. Them and 
men are frequently confounded in the old copies. In the preſent inftance 
the compoſitor probably c.ught the word men from the laſt ſy able of 
Journeym*n. Shakſpeare could not mean to aſſert as a general truth, that 
nature's journeymen had made men, i, e. all mankind ; for, if that were 
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ſeen play,—and heard others praiſe, and that highly,—-not 
to ſpeak it profanely, that, neither having the accent of 
chriliians, nor the gait of chriſtian, pagan, nor man, have ſo 
ſtrutted, and bellow'd, that 1 have thought ſome of nature's 
Journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity ſo abominably. 
1. Play. I hope, we have reform'd that indifferently with us, 
Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let thoſe, that play 
your clowns, ſpeak no more than is ſet down for them ;* for 
there be of them, that will themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome 
quantity of barren ſpeRators to laugh too; ; though in the 
mean time, ſore neceſſary queſtion of the play be then to be 
conſidered ; that's villainous; and ſhows a moſt pitiful am- 
bition in the fool thai uſes it. Go, make you ready. — 
[ Exeunt Players. 
Enter Polox ius, RosENCRANTZ, and GUILDEN- 
STERN, 


How now, my lord? will the king hear this piece of 
work ? 
Pol. 


th; caſe, theſe ſtrutting players would hive been on a footing with the reſt 
1 , 


cf the ſpecies wy ature herſelf, the poet means to ſay, made all ma kind 
e theſe "(rorting players, and they were made by Nature's jaur- 
men. 


This notion of Nature keeping a ſhop, and employing journeymen to 
form man kind, was common in I ak ſpeare's time. MaLoNE, 

9 Profare!y ſeems to relate, not to the praiſe which he has mentioned, 
but to the cenſure which he is about to utter. Any groſs or indelicate 
language was called profane. Jou & so. 

- Stowe informs us, (r. 697, edit. 1615), that among the twelve 

layers who were ſworn the 3 rvants in 1883, „ were two rere 


pla; 
en, * Themas Wilſon, for a quick delicate refined extempora!! 
cite; an d Richard T Tuleton, for 2 wor.drous plentifull, pleaſant extem- 


Ferall monty &.“ 

& uin, Ja Tarleton's Newes from Purcatiry 6 * wn] abſented my- 
ir from all ples, as . anting that merrye Roſcius of plaiers that 
famoſed all comedies 0 with his pleaſant aud extrem perail inuention.“ 

1 hi: cauſe for complaint, wh apy again low comedians, is ſtill 
more ancient. SrEEVINS. 

The clown verv often addreſied the audience, in the middle of the 
play, and entered into a conteſt of rullery and ſarcaſm with ſuch of the 
udi nce A cboſe-to enge with him, It is to this abſurd practice that 
Sbakſpeare a lades, Ses the Hfterical Account of cur od Engiifh Theatres, 
Vol. H. Mare . 


3 
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Pol. And the queen too, and that preſently. 
Har, Bid the players make hatte,— | £xit POLONIUS, 
Will you two help to haſten them ? 
Bath, Ay, my lord. 
| Lxerrt RosSENCRANTZ aud GUILDENSTERN, 
Ham, What, ho; Horatio! 


Enter Hor A110. 


Hor. Here, ſweet lord, at your ſervice. 
Ham, Horatio, thou art e'en as juſt a man 
As e'er my converſation cop'd withal. 
[lr. O, my dear lord ,— 
Lam. Nay, do not think I flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, 
To feed, and clothe thee? Why ſaculd the poor be 
flatter'd ? 
No, let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp z 
And crook the pregnant3 hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Duit thou hear? 
Since my dear ſoul 4 was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguith her election, 
She hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf ; for thou haſt been 
As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Haſt ta'en with equal thanks: and bleſs'd are thoſe 
Whoſe blood and judgement 5 are fo well co-mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To found what ſtop the pleaſe : Give me that man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and 1 will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee, Something too much of this,— 
There 
3 I believe the ſenſ2: of 7regrant in this place is, quick, ready, prompts 


Jon xs. 
Perhaps - my clear ſoul. Jon x so. : 


Dear ful is an expreflivn equivalent to the u ], qv Nee, 
of Homer. STEEVENS. 

According to the doQtrine of the four humours, deſire and confidence 
were (eared in the blood, and Judgement in che phlegm, and the due 
nuxturc o che hum outs made a perfect character. Jon NSONs | 


420 HAMLET, 


There is a play to-night before the king; 
One ſcene of it comes near the circumſtance, 
Which I have told thee of my father's death, 
I pr'ythee, when thou ſeeſt that act a-foot, 
Even with the very comment of thy ſoul 
Obſerve my uncle: if his occulted guilt 

Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen ; 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's ſtithy.“ Give him heedful note: 
For 1 mine eyes will rivet to his face; 8 
And, after, we will both our judgements join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. 

Hor. Well, my lord: 
Tf he ſteal aught, the whilſt this play is playing, 
And ſcape detecting, I will pay the theft. 


Ham. They are coming to the play; I muſt be id 1] 
Get you a place, | 


Daniſh march. A flouriſh. Enter King, Queen, PoLo- 


NiIUs, OPHtLIA, RoSENCRANTZ, GGUILDENSTERN, 
and Others, 


King. How fares our couſin Hamlet? 

Ham, Excellent, i'faith; of the camelion's diſh: I cat 
the air, promiſe-cramm'd : You cannot feed capons ſo, 

King. J have nothing with this anſwer, Hamlet; theſe 
words are not mine. 

Ham, No, nor mine now.7 My lord, — you play'd once 
in the univerſity, you ſay 78 [To POLONIUS, 

Pal, 
St thy is a ſmith's anvil. Jounson. 


7 A man's words, ſays the proverb, are his own no longer than he 
keeps them unſpoken. Jon xSsON. y 

> It ſhould ſeem from the following paſſage in Vice Chancellor 
Hatchet's letters to Lord Burghley on June 21, 1580, that the common 
players were likewiſe occaſionally admitted to perform there: «© Whereas 


it hath pl-afed your honour to recommend my lorde of Oxenford his 


players, that they might ſhow their cunning in ſeveral plays already 


praQtiſed by em before the Queen's majeſty” (denied n account of 


the peſtilence and commencement:) „ of late we denicd the like to the 
Right Honourable the Lord of Leiceſter his ſervants,” FARMER, 


Ces: The 
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Pol. That did I, my lord; and was accounted a good 
actor. 
Ham. And what did you enact? 
Pol. I did enact Julius Cxfar :9 I was kill'd r'the Capi- 
to] ;* Brutus kill'd me, 
| Ham, 


The practice of acting Latin plays in the univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is very ancient, and continued to near the middle of the 
laſt century. They were performed occafionally for the entertainment 
of princes and other great perſonages; and regularly at Chriſtmas, at 
which time a Lord of miſrule was appointed at Oxford, to regulate the 
exhibitions, and a ſimilar officer with the title of Imperator, at Cam- 
b idge«. The mott celebrated actors at Cambridge were the ſtudents of 
St. John's and King's colleges: at Oxford, thoſe of Chiit-Church. In 
the hall of that college a Latin comedy called Marcus Geminus, and the 
Latin tragedy of Progne, were performed before Queen Elizabeth in the 
year 1566; and in 1564, the Latin tragedy of Dido was played before 
her majeſty, when ſhe viſited the univerſity of Cambridge. The ex- 
hibition was in the body or nave of the chapel of King's college, 
which was lighted by the royal guards, each of whom bore a ſtaff torch 
in his hand, See Peck's Dejider. Cur. p. 36, n. x. The actors in 
this piece were all of that college. The author of the tragedy, who in 
the Latin account of this royal viſit, in the Muſ-um, | MSS. Baker, 
7037, p. 203,] is ſaid to have been Regalis Collegii olim ſecius, was, I 
believe, John Rightwiſe, who was elected a fellow of King's college, 
in 1507, and according to Anthony Wood, „ made the tragedy of Dido 
out of Virgil, and ated the ſame with the ſcholars of his ſchool [St. 
Paul's, of which he was appointed maſter in 1522, ] before Cardinal 
Wolſey with great applauſe.” In 1583, the ſame play was performed 
at Oxford, in Chriſt-Church hall, before Albertus de Alaſco, a Poliſh 
prince Palatine, as was William Gager's Latin comedy, entitled Rivales, 
On Elizabeth's ſ-cond viſit to Oxford, in 1592, a few years before the 
writing of the preſent play, ſhe was entertained on the 24th and 26th 
of September, with the repreſentation of the laſt-mentioned play, 
and another Latin comedy, called Bellum Grammaticale, MALONE. 

9 A Latin play on the ſubject of Cæſar's death was performed at 
Chriſt-Church in Oxford, in 1582; and ſeveral years before, a Latin 
play on the ſame ſubject, written by Jacques Grevin, was acted in the 
college of Beauvais, at Paris. I ſuſpect that there was likewiſe an 
Engliſh play on the ftory of Cæſar before the time of Shakſpeare. 
See Eſay en the Order of Shakſprare's Plays. MALONE. 

* This, it is well known, was not the caſe; for Cæſar, we are ex- 
preſsly told by Plutarch, was killed in Pompey's Portico, But our poet 
fo'lowed the received opinion, and probably the repreſentation of his own 
time; in a play on the ſubject of Cæſar's death, previous to that which 
he wrote. The notion that Julius Cafar was killed in the Capitol is 
as old as the time of Chaucer, MAT ON 


Ham. It was a brute part of him, to kill fo capital a 
calf there, —Be the players ready? 
Re. Ay, my lord; they ſtay upon your patience.3 
Qnecn. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, fit by me. 
Ham. No, good mother, here's metal more attractive, 
Pol. O ho! do you mark that? 2% the King, 
Ham, Lady, ſhall I lie in your lap? 
| [ig diwn at OrHELIA's feet.4 
Opb. No, my lord. 
Ham, I mean, my head upon your lap? 
 Oph. Ay, my lord, 
Ham. Do you think, I meant country matters?“ 
Oph. I think nothing, my lord. | 
Ham, That's a fair thought to lie between maids” legs. 
Oph, What is, my lord ? 
Ham, Nothing, 
Oh. You are merry, my lord. 
Ham, Who, I? 
Oph. Ay, my lord, 


Ham, O! your only jig-maker.® What ſhould a man 


do, 


2 Sir John Harrington in his Metamorplofis of Ajax, 1596, has the 
ſame quibble : O brave-mind-d Brutus but this I muſt truly fy, 
they were two bruitiſþ parts both of him and you: one to kill his ſors 
for treaſon, the other to kill his father in treaſon.” SrEEVENS. 

3 May it not be read more intelligibly ,-:Sey ſtay upon zour plcaſure, 
In Macbeth it is: 
«© Noble Macbeth, we ftay upon your leiſure.” 
Jouns0Ns 
+ To lie at the feet of a miſtreſs during any dramatick repreſentation, 
ſeems to have been a common act of gallantry. STEEvENS. | 
Dr. Johnſon, from a caſual inadvertence, propoſed to read—country 
manners. The old reading is certainly right. What Shakſpeare meant 
to allude to, muſt be too obvious to every reader, to require any ex- 
planation. MALONE. 
your en jig-maker.] There may have been ſome humour in 
this paſſage, the force of which is now diminiſhed: 
66 many gentlemen 
« Ate not, as in the days of underſtanding, 
«© Now ſatisſied without ag, which ſince 
& They cannot, with their honour, call for after 
6 The play, they look to be ſerv'd up in the middle,*? 
Chunges, or Love in a Maze, by Shirley, 1632. 
in 


-- 


„ 
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do, but be merry? for, look you, how cheerfully my 
mother looks, and my father died within theſe two hours. 
Oph, Nay, tis twice two months, my lord. 
Ham, So long? Nay, then let the devil wear black, 
for I'll have a ſuit of ſables.7 O heavens! die two months 
ago, 


In The Hog hath 4% his Pear, 1614, one of the players comes to 
ſolicit a gentleman to «crite a jg for him. A jig was not in Shakſp-are's 
time only a dance, but a ludicrous dialogu- in metre, and of the 
loweſt kind, like Hamlet's converſation with Ophelia, Many of theſe 
iges are entered in the books of the Stationers* Company: —“ Philips 
his Jigg of the ſlyppers, 1505. Kempe's Jg of the Ki-chen-ſtutf- 
woman, 1595. STEEVENS. 

A jig was not always in the form of a di logue. Many hiftorical 
ba!l:ds were formerly callcd jigs, MALON E. . 

A jig, though it ſipnified a ludicrous dialogue in metre, yet it alſo 
was uſed for a dance. RITSO . 

7 The conceit of theſe words is not taken. They are an tronical 
apology for his mother's cheerful looks: two months was long enough 
in conſcience to make any dead huſband forgotten. But the editors in 
their nonſenſical blunder, have made Hamlet ſay juſt the contrary, 
That the devil and he would both go into mourning, though his mother 
did not. The true reading is Nay, then let th: devil wear black, fore 
L' bawve a ſuit of ſable. Fore, i. e. before. As much as to fay, Let 
the devil wear black for me, I'll have none. The Oxford editor d ſpiſes 
an emendation fo eaſy, and reads it thus, Nay, then let the devil wear 
black, for I' bawe a ſuit of ermine. And you could expect no leſs, 
when ſuch a critick had the drefling of him. But the blunder was a 
pleaſant one. The ſenſclefſs editors had wrote ſables, the fur ſo called, 
tor ſabe, black. And the critick only changed this fur for that; by a 
like figure, the common people fay,—You rejoice the cockles of my beart, 
tor the muſcles of my heart; an unlucky miſtake of one ſhell fiſh for 
another. WarBuRToN, 

J know not why our editors ſhould with ſuch implacable anger per- 
ſecute their predecefors. Ol vitzel wail Tdryyoiy, the dead, it is true, 
can make no reſiſtance, they may be attacked with great ſecurity ; but 
uunce they can neither feel nor mend, the ſafety of mauling them ſ:ems 
greater than the pleaſure z nor perhaps would it much miſbeſcem us to 
remember, amidſt our triumphs over the nonſenſical and ſenſeleſs, that we 
likewiſe are men; that d:bemur morti, and as Swift obſerved to Burnet, 
ihall toon be among the dead ourſelves, 

1 cannot find how the common reading is nonſenſe, nor why Hamlet, 
nen he laid aſide his dreſs of mourning, in a country where it was 
vitter cold, and the air was nipping and eagery ſhould not have a ſuit of 
Gabs. I ſuppoſe it is well enough known, that the fur of ſables is not 


P. ack. Jon NxsoR. ſuit 
A ſui 
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azo, and not forgoten yet? Then there's hope, a great 
man's memory may outlive his life half a-year: But, by'r- 
lady, he muſt build churches then: or elſe ſhall he ſuffer 
not thinking on, with the hobby-horſe 9 whoſe epitaph is, 
Fer, O, for, O, the hobby-horſe is forgot. 

Trumpet; 


A ſuit of ſables was the richeſt dreſs that could be worn in Denmark. 
STEEVENT, 
Here again is an equivoque. In Maſſinger's Old Law, we have, 
66 A cunning grief, 
«© That's only faced with ſables for a ſhow, 
«© But gawdy-hearted. FARMER. 

Nay then, ſays (Hamlet, if my father be fo long dead as you ſay, let the 
devil wear black; as for me, fo far from wearing a mourning dreſs, 
I' wear the moſt coſtly and magnificent ſuit that can be procured ; 
@ ſuit trimmed with ſables. 

Our poet furniſhed Hamlet with a ſuit of ſables on the preſent occa- 
fion, not as I conceive, becauſe ſuch a dreſs was ſuited to © a country 
where it was bitter cold, and the air was nipping and eager,” (as Dr. 
Johnſon ſuppoſed,) nor becauſe a ſuir of ſables was the richeſt dr-f5 
that could be worn in Diumart,“ (as Mr. Steevens has fugg-fted,) of 
which probably he had no knowledge, but becauſe a ſuit trimmed with 
ſables was in Shakſpeare's time the richeſt dreſs worn by men in England. 
We have had again and again o:cafion to obſerve, that, where er his 
ſcene might happen to be, the cuſtoms of his own country were ſtill in 
his thoughts, | 

By the ſtatute of apparel, 24 Henry VIII. c. 13, (article furres, ) it 
is ordained, that none under the degree of an earl may uſe ſables. 

Biſhop ſays in his Bim, 1577, ſpeaking of the extravagance of 

\ thoſe times, that a thouſand ducates were ſometimes given for „ a face 
of fables.” 
Cr hat a ſuit of ſables was the magnificent dreſs of our author's time, 
appears from a paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries : Would you not 
laugh to m-et a great counſel/or of ſtate, in a flat cap, with his trunk- 
hoſe, and a hobby-hourſe cloak, and yond haberdaſher in a velvet gown 
trimm'd with /ab/es ?*? 

Florio in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, thus explains zibilini; e The 
rich furre called ſables,” —Sables is the ſkin of the ſable Martin. 

| MALONE, 

8 Such benefactors to ſoci-ty were ſure to be recorded by means of 
the feaſt-day on which the patron ſaints and founders of churches were 
commemorated in every pariſh. This cuſtom having been long diſuſed, 
the names of the builders of ſacred edifices are no longer known to the 
vulgar, and are preſerved only in antiquarian memoirs. STEEVENS-. 

9 Among{t the country May-games there was an hobby-horſe, which, 


when the puritannical humour of thoſe times oppoſed and res 
diele 
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Trumpets ſcund. The dumb ſhow follows, 


Enter a king and a queen, very lovingly; the queen embracing 
him, aud he her. She kneels, and makes ſhow of proteſtation 
unto him, He takes her up, and declines his head upon her 
nech: lays him down upon a bank of fliers ; fhe, ſeeing 
him aſleep, leaves him. Anon, comes in a felloau, takes of 
his crown, kiffes it, and pours poiſon in the king's ears, and 
exit, The queen returns; finds the king dead, and makes 
fuſſionale ations The poiſener, with ſame two or three 
enntes, comes in again, ſeeming to lament with her. The 
dead body is carrid away. I he poiſouer wozes the queen with 
gifts ; ſhe ſeems loath and unwilling awhile, but in the end, 
accepts his love. [ Exeunt, 


Oh. What means this, my lord? 


Ham, Marry, this is miching mallecho : it means miſ- 

chiet,3 

Oph, 
theſe games, was brought by the po=ts and ballad-makers as an inſtance 
of the ridiculous zeal of the ſectaries: from theſe ballads Hamlet quotes 
a line or two. WARBURTON. 

2 In Love's Labour's Loft, this line is alſo introduced, In a ſmall 
black letter book, entitled, Plays Confuted, by Stephen Goffon, 1 find 
the bobby-tor ſe enumerated in the liſt of dances. 8STEEV NXS. 

3 To mich ſignified, originally, to keep hid and out of fight; and, as 
ſuch men generally did it for the purpoſes of /ying in <oait, it then ſigni- 
fi d to rob. And in this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the noun, a micber, 
when ſpeaking of Prince Henry amongſt a gang of robbers. Shall tbe 
%% d ſun of bea ven prove a micher? Sball the n of England prove a 
thief? And in this ſenſe it is uſed by Chaucer, in his tranflation of 
Le Roman de la Riſe, where he turns the word licrre, ( which is larron, 
wVo.eur,) by micher. WARBUK TON, 

The word miching is daily uſed in the We of England for playing 
truart, or ſculking about in private for ſome firiſter purpsſe 3 and malicbo, 
inaccurately written for malbeco, ſignifies miſchief 3 ſo that miching maliche 
is mijchief on the watch for opportunity, When Ophelia aſks Hater — 
„% What means this?“ the applies to him fir an explanation of wwhat 
ſhe had not ſeen in the hero; and not, as Dr. Warburton would have it, 
the purpoſe for which the thow was contrived. Beſides, malbecher no 
more ſignifies a foiſoner, than a perpetrator of any other crime. 

HEXxXLEY. 

A ſecret and wicked contrivance; a concealed wickedneſs, To mich 
je a provincial word, and was probably once general, ſignifying to lie 
hid, or play the truant. In Norfolk michers ſignify. pilferers, The: ſigni- 

fication 
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Opbb. Belrke, this ſhow imports the argument of the play. 


Euter Prologue. 


Ham. We ſhall know by this fellow : the players cannot 
keep counſel; they'll tell all, 

Oph, Will he tell us what this ſhow meant? 

Ham. Ay, or any ſhow that you'll ſhow bim: Be not 
you aſhamed to ſhow,* he'll not ſhame to tell you what it 
means. 

3 You are naught, you are naught; Til mark tlic 
ay. | 
: Pro. For ns, and for our tragedy, 
Herr finoping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 
Ham. 1s this a prologue, or the poſy of a ring? 
- Oph, Is brief. my lord, 
Ham, As woman's love. 


Enter a King and a Queen, | 


P. King, Full thirty times hath Phœbus' cart“ gone 
round | 

Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus' orbed ground; 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrow'd ſheen,® 
About the world have times twelve thirties been; 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the ſun and moon 
Make us again count o'er, ere love be done! 


But, 


fication of miching in the preſent paſſage may be aſcertained by a pallagz | 
in Decker's Honderfu! Veare, 410. 1603: Tho that could ihiic_ tor 
a time, —went moſt bitterly miching and mulfi-d, up and downe, with 
rue and wormwocd ſtuft into their cars and nutt;ils.*? MALORN E. 

4 The converſation of Hamlet with Ophelia, which cannot fall to 
diſguſt every modern reader, is probably tuck as was peculiar to the 
young and faihionable of the age of Shakfpeire, which was, by no 
means, an age of d-licacy. Ih poet is, however, blameable; for ex- 
travagance of thought, not ind-cency of expreilion, is the character- 
iſtick of madaeſs, at leaſt of ſuch madneſs as ſhould be repretented t. 
the ſcene. STEEVENS. 

5 A cheriot was anciently ſo called. STEEVENS, 

G Splendor, luſtee. * Torn SON, 
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Bit, woe is me, you are fo fick of late, 
So far from cheer, and from your former ſlate, 
That I diſtruſt you, Yet, though I diirult, 
Diſcomfort you, my lord, it nothing mutt : 
For women tear too much, even as they love; 
And women's fear and love hold quantity ; 
In neither aught, or in extremity, 
Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 
And as my love is ſiz'd, my fear is ſo. 
Where love is great, the littleſt doubts ate fear; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there, 
P. King. Faith, I muſt leave th 2C, love, and ſhortly too; 
My operant powers? their functions leave to do: 
Ard thou ſhalt live in this fair world behind, 
Hlonour'd, belov'd ; and, haply, one as kind 
For hu wand ſhalt thou 
5. Queen. O, confound the reſt ! 
Such love muſt needs be treaſon in my breaſt ; 
In ſecond huſband let me be accurſt ! 
None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt, 
Ham, That's wormwood. 
P. Queen. The inſtances,® that ſecond marriage move, 
Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love; 
A ſecond time I kill my huſband dead, 
When ſecond huſband kiſſes me in bed. 
7. King. I do believe, you think what now you ſpeak; 
But, what we do determine, oft we Break. 
Purpoſe is hut the fJave to memory; 
Ot violent birth, but poor validity: 
Which now, like fruit unripe, ſticks on the tree; 
But tall, unſnaken, when they mellow be. 
Moſt neceſſ ary 'tis, that we forger 
10 pay durſelves what to ourſclves is debt 9 
What to ourſelves in p: 0 ion we e propole, 


F *. . 7. » 9 92 an ' % f 
The paſſion ending, doth the purpoſe loſe, The 
erat is ative. Shakſpeare gives it in Timon of Athens as an 
Cx ner 1Y p29? N. ST EEVENS:, 
The miives, © Jun KxSONs 


9 The performance of a reſolution, in which only the reſolver is in- 


terèlgd, is a debt om do himſelf, Which he may therefore remit at 


The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures with er deſt roy: 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on ſlender accident. 
This world is not for aye; nor 'tis not ſtrange, 
That even our loves ſhould with our fortunes change; 
For *'tis a queſtion left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or elſe fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies; 
The poor advanc'd makes friends of enemies, 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : 
For who not needs, ſhall never lack a friend ; 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. 
But, orderly to end where I begun, — 
Our wills, and fates, do ſo contrary run, 
That our devices ſtill are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own : 
So think thou wilt no ſecond huſband wed ; 
But die thy thoughts, when thy firſt lord is dead, 
P. Queen, Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light! 
Thor! and repoſe lock from me, day, and night! 
o deſperation turn my truſt and hope! 
An ag cheer in priſon be my ſcope !3 
Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy ! 
Both here, and hence, purſue me laſting ſtrife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 
Ham. If ſhe ſhould break it now, ——< [To OPHELIA, 


P. King. Tis deeply ſworn. Sweet, leave me here a 
while ; | 

My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day with ſleep, [ Sleeps, 


P. Queen. 


2 What grief or joy ena or determine in their viclence, is revoked in 
their abatement. Euactur es is the, word in the quarto; all the modern 
editions have ena Jors. JOHNSON. : 

3 May my whole liberty and enjoyment be to live on hermit's fare in a 

iſon. Anchor is for ancheret. Jon xSsON. 

T his abbreviation of the word anchoret is very ancient, STEEVENS. 


{ 
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P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain; 
And never come miſchance between us twain! [ Exit, 
Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? 
Dien. The lady doth proteſt too much, methinks, 
Ham. O, but ſhe'll keep her word. 
King. Have you heard the argument ? Is there no offence 
in't? 
Ham. No, no, they do but jeſt, poiſon in jeſt; no offence 
i'the world. 
King. What do you call the play ? 
Ham. The mouſe-trap. Marry, how? Tropically, This 
lay is the image of a murier done in Vienna: Gonzago is 
the duke's name; his wife, Baptiita :“ you ſhall ſee anon; 
tis a knaviſh piece of work; But what of that? your ma- 
jeſty, and we that have free ſouls, it touches us not: Let the 
gall'd jade wiace,* our withers are unwrung.— 


Enter Lucia us. 


This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king.“ 
Op5. You are as good as a chorus, my lord.“ 
Ham. I could interpretò between you and your love, if I 
could ſee the puppets dallying. 
Oph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen, 
Ham, It would colt you a groaning, to take off my edge. 
Oph, 
4 Baptiſla is, I think, in Italian, the name always of a man. 


JounsoN, 
I believe Bartifa is never uſed fingly by the Italians, being unito mly 
compounded wit! Giam (for Giovanni), and meaning, of come, Jobn the 
Ba tit. Note ing more was there ore neceflary to detect the forgery of 
Shebbeare s Letters en th. Engliſh Nation, than his aſcriving them to Bate 
tiſtia Ange oni. R1TS0N. 
This is a proverbial ſaying, STEEVENS, 
© 1. e. to the king in the play then repreſented, The modern editors, 
following Mr. Theobald, read-—nepberv to the duke, — though th:'y have 
not follywed that editor in ſubſtituting dle and duc. eſs, for king and queen, 
in the dumb ſh w and ſubſequent entrance. There is no need of depart- 
ing from theo) d copies. MALoNE. 


7 "The uſe which Shakſpeare converted the chorus, may be ſeen in 
Kirg Henry J. HENLEYI. 


» This refers to the interpreter, who formerly ſat on the tage at all 
motions or pup pet-ſhows, and interpreted to the audience. 
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4.39 HAM L E I., 


Oh, Still better, and worſe.“ 
Hum. So you miſtake your huſbands.2 Begin, murderer; 
leave thy damnable ſaces, and begin. 
Come: 


The croaking raven 
Doth bellow for revenye. 
Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time 
agreeing ; 
Confederate ſcaſon, elſe no creature ſeein 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds? called, 
With Hecat's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magick and dire property, 
On wholeſome life uſurp immediately. 


Pour the pþoifon 1119 the [ie Per 's ears, 


Ham. He poiſons him i'the garden for his eſtate. His 
name's Gonzago : the ftory is extant, and written in very 
choice Italian: You ſhall ſee anon, how the murderer gets 
the love of Gonzago's wiſe, 

Oph. The king riſes. 


1 What! frighted with falſe fre! 
Queen, How fares my lord? 
Pol. Give o'er the play. 
King. Give me ſome light: —away! 
Pil. 


9 i. e. better in regard to the wit of your double ertenilie, but worte in 
re ſpect to the grotineſs of your meaning. STEEVINS. 
Red &o you muſt take your buſbands z that is, for Letter, for coc 
GHN SUN. 
Mr. Theobald propoſed the ſame reading in his & eare Roftered, how- 
ever he loſt it alterwards, STE EVEN S 
So yen miſtake your br ſbards. | believe this to be rig"t: the wo dis 
ſome:imes uſed in this ludicrous manner, „ Your truc tric-, raſcal, 
(ſays Urſula in Barth:lumew Fair,) muſt be to be ver buſi», and z.i/ftat: 
away the bottl-s and cx'-s, before they be half drunk off.” FAR MI R. 
Again, in Ben Jonton's 1Zz/que of Augursz $6 ——— To H is 
torches from the chandry, and g ve them one. STEEVES. 
] believe the meaning 1s—you do amiſs for you:;tlelve totake huſbint; 
for the wo: ſe. You ſhou d take them © ly for the otter, ToLLET. 
3 The force of th epichct—nidnght, will be beſt diſplayed by a c- 
reſponding paſſage in Macbeth: 


% Root of hem ock, digg'd tie darts” STEEVELS. 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. 
Pol, Lights, lig! 05 lights! 
[ Exount all bit HAMLET and Ho RATIO. 
Ham. Why, let the ſtrucken deep go weep, 
| he hart ungalled play : 
For ſome mult watch, while ſome mull ſleep z 
Thus runs the world away, — 
Would not this, fir, and a foreſt of feathers, (if the reſt of 
my fortunes turn Lurk With me,) with two Provencial roſes 
on my razed ſhoes,” get me a fellowſhip in a cry of players, 
fir 2? Hr, 


+ It appears from D=cker's Guls Hirnebooke, that feathers were much 


worn on the ſtage in Shixlpear » Stm. NMALONE., 
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I b-lizve, fince the Eugliſh ſtage begin, feathers were worn by every 
company ct plave ra that could aft rd to purch We th m. STEEVENS. 

3 This expreffion has + ccorred already in Much Ads about Nothing, and 
J have met wich it iu ſev old come dies. 

Perbap the phraſe bad 't5 riſe from ſome popular ſtory like that of 
ard and Danſiher, the two famous pirates; an account of whoſ: ayers 
throw was publiſhed by A. Barker, 1609; and, in 1612, a play was 
wii:ten on th: fame ſuby-& called A Chriſtian turn'd Turk. STEVENS. 

O [Old c pies pre ν u | Why 5g dal roſes ? Undoubtedly we 
ſhould read Provenctial, or (with the French p) Proveugal. e means 
roſes of Provence, a beautiful ſpecies of roſe, and formerly much culti- 
vat d. T. WAN TON. 

They ate fill more cultivated than any other flower of the fame tribe. 

| ITEEVENC.s 

When ſhoe-N:ings were worn, they were covered, where they met in 
the middle, by a ribband, gathered in the form of a roſe. So, in an old 
tongs 

& l. de Roy was a bonny boy, 

“% Had roſes tull his form.” Jon NSR. 
Thefe roſes are often mentionrd by our ancient drama ick writers, 
So, in The Devil's Law-cafry, 1623: 

„% With over blown vos o hide your gouty anc]-s,” 

Azain, in The Roaring Girl, 1611: — many handſome legs in ſilſe 
ſtockings have villainous ſplay -f-et, for all their great roſes.” 

The reading of the quartos is rad foes; that of the folio rac'd ſpacs. 
Rand ſho-s, may mean flaſhed ſhoes, i. e. with cuts or opanings in 
them. The poet might have written raiſed foes, i. e. ſhoes with bigh 
lee g; ſuch as by adding to the ftature, are fappoſed to increaſe the dig» 
nity of a player, In *rubbs's Anatomie of ALfes, 1595, ch. re is a chap- 
ter on the corked ſees in England, „ which (he ſays) beare them up two 
inches or more from the ground, &c. ſome of red, blacke, &c. razed, 
Carved, cut, and ſtitched,” &c. 

Mr. Pop» r-ads—rayed ſhoes, i. e. (as interpreted by Dr. Johnſon) 
6 ſhoes braided in line:. Stowe's Chronicle, anno 1353, mentions 

: " women's 
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432 HAMLET, 
Hor. Half a ſhare. 


Jam. A whole one, I. 
For thou doſt know, O Damon dear,“ 
This realm diſmantled was 
Of Jove himſelf; and now reigns here 
A very, very peacock.? 


Flor, 


women's hoods reyed or ſtriped. Raie is the French word for a ſtripe. 


Johnſon's Colleftion of Eccleſiaſtical Laws informs us, under the years 


1222 and 1353, that in diſobedience of the canon, the clergy's ſhoes 
were checquered with red and green, exceeding long, and variouſly pinked, 
STEEVENG, 

7 Alluſion to a pack of hounds. WARBURTON. 

A pack of hounds was once called a cry of hounds. STEEVEXS. 

A troop or company of players. MALON E. 

s It ſhould be, 1 think, 

A while one z—ay,— 

For, Se.. | 
The actors in our author's time had not annual ſalaries as at preſent, 
The whole receipts of each theatre were divided into ſharcs, of which 
the proprietors of the theatre, or bouſe-keepers as they were called, had 
ſome ;z and each actor had one or more ſhares, or part of a ſhare, accord- 
ing to his merit. See The Account of the Ancient Theatres, MALON E. 

A wt:lc one, I, in familiar language, means no more than—l think my- 
ſelf entitled to a whole one. STEEVENS. 

9 Hamlet calls Horatio by this name, in alluſion to the celebrated 
friendſhip between Damon and Pythias, A play on this ſubject was written 
by Richard Edwards, and publiſhed in 1582. STEEVERNS. 

The friendſhip of Damon and Pythias is alſo enlarged upon in a book 
that was probably very popular in Shakſpeare's youth, Sir Thomas 
Elliot's Gowerneur, 1553. MaALONE. 

2 This alludes to a fable of the birds chooſing a king; inſtead of the 
eagle, a peacock. Por xk. 

The old copies have it paicck, paicocke, and pajocke, I ſubſtitute pad- 
deck, as neareſt to the traces of the co:r.pted reading. I have, as Mr. 
Pope ſays, been willing to ſubſtitute any thing in the place of his peaccck, 


He thinks a fable alluded to, of the birds chooſing a king; inſtead ot 


the eagle, a peacock, I ſuppoſe, he muſt mean the fable of Barlandus, 
in which it is ſaid, the birds, being weary of their (tate of anarchy, 
moved for the ſetting up ofa king; and the peacock was elected on account 
of his gay feathers. But, with ſubmiſſion, in this paſſage of our Shak- 
ſpeare, there is not the leaſt mention made of the eagle in antitheſis to 
the peaceck; and it muſi be by a very uncommon figure, that Jove himſ If 
ftands in the place of his bird. I think, Hamlet is ſetting his father's and 


uncle's characters in contraſt to each other: and means to ſay, that by his 


father's death the ſtate was ſtripped of a godlike monarch, and that now 


in his Read reign'd the moſt de ſpicable poiſonous animal that could be; a 
Fi ie 
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thr. You might have rhymed. | 
Ham. O good Horatio, I'll take the ghoſt's word for a 
thouſand pound, Didſt perceive ? 
Hor, Very well, my lord. £5300 
Ham. Upon the talk of the poiſoning, —— 
Hor. I did very well note him. 
Ham, Ah, hal Come, ſome muſick; come, the re- 
cordets.— 
For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike,*—he likes it not, perdy.“— 


Enter Ros r NCRANTE aud GUILDENSTERN. 


Come, ſome muſick. ; 
Guil. Good my lord, vouchſafe me a word with you, 
Ham. Sir, a whole hiſtory, 
Gril, The king, fir, : 
Ham, Ay, ſir, what of him? 
Guil, Is, in his retirement, marvellous diſtemper'd. 
Hams 
mere paddock or trad, PAD, bujo, rubeta major; a toad. This word 1 
take to be of Hamlet's owa ſub(titutiag, The verſes, repeated, ſeem to 
de from ſome old ballad; in which, rayme being necellary, 1 doubt not 
but the laſt verſe ran thus: | 
A very, very ——aſs, THzZ0BALD. 
A peaceck ſeems proverbial for a fool, Thus, Gaſcoigne in his Weeds x 
« A theefe, a cowarde, and a peacocke foole.“ FarMER. 
In the laſt ſcene of this act, Hamlet, ſpeaking of the King, uſes the 
expreſſion which Theobald would introduce: 
« Would from a paddock, from a bat, a jib, 
; ©& Such dear concernments hide? | 
The reading, Peacock, which I believe to be the true one, was firſt in» 
troduced by Mr. Pope. 


Mr. Theobald is unfaithful in his account of the old copies. No copy 


of authority reads paicacte. The quarto, 1604, has paiock; the folio, 


1623, paincke. 
Shakſpeare, I ſuppoſe, means, that the king ſtruts about with a falſe 
pomp, to which he has no right. See Florio's Italian Dict onary, 1568: 


% Pavornegiare. To jet up and down, fondly gazing upon himſelf, as a 
peacock doth,” MALON E. 


3 Hamlet was going on to draw the conſequences, when the courtiert 
entered, JounsoxN, 


Ferdy is a corruption of par Dies, and is not uncommon in the old 


plays. STEEVvENS, 
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43 4 HAMLET, 


Ham. With drink, fir £5 

Guil, No, my lord, with choler. 

Ham, Your wiſdom ſhould ſhow itſelf more richer, to 
ſignify this to the doctor; for, for me to put him to his 
purgation, would, perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 

Cuil. Good my lord, put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, 
and (tart not ſo wildly from my affair, 

Ham. | am tame, fir :—pronounce, 

Guil. The queen, your mother, in moſt great affliction of 
ſpirit, hath ſent me to you. | 

Ham. Y ou are welcome. | 

Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courteſy is not of the right 
breed, If it ſhall pleaſe you to make me a wholeſome 
anſwer, I will do your mother's commandment ; if not, 
your pardon, and my return, ſhall be the end of my buſineſs. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot, 

Guil, What, my lord? 

Ham, Make you a wholeſome anſwer; my wit's diſeaſed : 
But, fir, ſuch anſwer as I can make, you ſhall command: or, 
rather, as you ſay, my mother : therefore no more, but to 
the matter: My mother, you fay, —— 

Ro. Then thus ſhe fays; Your behaviour hath ſtruck her 
into amazement and admiration, 

Ham. O wonderful fon, that can fo aſtoniſh a mother !— 
But is there no ſequel at the heels of this mother's admira- 
tion? impart. 

Ro/. She deſires to ſpeak with you in her cloſet, ere you 
go to bed, 

Ham, We ſhall obey, were ſhe ten times our mother, 
Have you any further trade“ with us? 

Ro/. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do itill, by theſe pickers ard ſtealers.“ 

R:f. Good my lord, what is your cauſe of diſtemper ? pou 

do, 

Hamlet takes particular care that his uncle's love of drink ſhall not 
be forgotten. Jon xsON. 

6 Further bufineſs; further dealing. Jou xsox. 

7 By theſe hand. JoHNSON« : 

By theſe hands, fays De. Jolaton; and rightly, But the phraſe : 
taken from our church catechiſm, where the catechumen, in his duty 0 


his neighbour, is taught to keep his hands [rom picking and ſtealing. 
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do, ſarely, bar the door upon your ova liberty, if you deny 
your griefs to your friend, 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Raſ. How can that be, when you have the voice of the 
king himſelf for your ſucceſſion in Denmark? 

Ham. Ay, ſir, but, Mhile the graſs graws, the proverb is 
ſamething multy,® 


Enter the Players, with Recorders .9 


O, the recorders :—let me ſee one.—To withlraw with 
you: Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, 
8s if you would drive me into a toll ? 

Guil. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is too 
uwnmannerly,3 


Ham, 


B The remainder of this old proverb is preſerved in Whetſtonz's 
Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 

% Whyltt graſs doth growe, oft flzrves the ſeely fleede,"" 
Hamlet means to intimate, that whilſt he is waiting for the ſugceſſion ta 
the throne of Denmark, he may himſelf be taken off by dzatn, 
| MaLoxEgse 

i. e. a kind of large flute. 

Te recerd anciently fignified to ſing or modulate. Srervxxs. 

* To withdraw with you ;] The ſe laſt words have no meaning, as they 
ſtand; yet none of the editors have attempted to am=-nd them. They 
were probably ſpoken to the players, whom Hunlet wiſh-d to get rid of :;—= 
I therefore ſhould ſuppoſe that we ought to read, „ fo, witharaw you z** 
or, „ O withdraw, will you?” M. MAN. 

ere Mr. Malone adds the following ſtag direction: — Taking Cru. 
deꝝſtern agde.) But the foregoing obſcure words may refer to fome geſture 
which Guildenſtern had uſed, and which, at firt was interpreted by Hamlet 
into a ſignal for him to attend the ſpeaker into another room. „ 
withdraw with you 7”? (fays he) Is that your meaning? But finding bis 
friends continue to move myfterioully about him, he adds, with ſome te- 
ſentment, a queſtion more eaſily late lig ble. STEEvVENS, 

3 1. e. if my duty to the king makes me preſs you © tle, my live to 
y-u makes me ſti more importunate. It.that makes me bed, this makes 
me even w27.armerly, WARBURTON. 

I belizve we ſhould read—my {owe i not wmoannerlys My conception 
of this paſſage is, that, in conſequence cf Hami-r's meving to take the 
recorder, GCuildenftern alſo ſhifts h's ground, in order to place himfelt 
beneath the prince in his new poſition, This Itmlet Judicrouſty cus 

going abcut ty recover the aind,”” &. and Guiidealiern may anſwer pra- 
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Ilan. I do not well underſtand that. Will you play upon 


this pipe? 

Cuil. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Gruil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beſeech you. 

Cuil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. lis as eaſy as lying: govern theſe ventages? with 
your fingers and thumb, 4 give it breath with your mouth, 
and it will diſcourſe moſt eloquent muſick. Look you, theſe 
are the ſtops. 

Guil, But theſe cannot I command to any utterance of har. 
mony ; I have not the ſkill, 

Ham, Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me? You would play upon me; you would ſeem 
to know my ſtops; you would pluck cut the heart of my 
myſtery ; you would found me from my loweſt note to the 
top of my compaſs; and there 1s much muſick, excellent 
voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it ſpeak, 

Sblood, 
perly enough, I think, and like a courtier; 6 if my duty to the king 
makes me to bed in preſſing you upon a diſagreeable ſubject, my love to 
you will make me nt unmannerly, in ſhewing you all poſſible marks of 
reſpect and attention. TyRWHITT. 

The holes of a flute, JouNnsuNe 

+ The firſt quatto reads—with your fingers and the umber. This may 
probably be the ancient name for that piece of moveable braſs at the end of 
a flute which is either raiſed or d-preiled by the finger. The word umber 
is uſ-d by Stowe the chronicler, who, deſcribing a fingle combat between 
two knizhts—ſays, „ he braſt up his wmber three times.“ Here, the 
umber means the viſor of the helmet. SrEEVENS. 

If a recorder had a braſs key like the German Flute, we are to follow the 
reading of the quarto; for then the thumb is not concerned in the go- 
verrment of the ventages or ſtops. It a recerder was like a rabourer's 
pipe, which has no brats key, but has a ſtop for the thumb, we are to 
read Govern theſe wentages with your finger and thumb, In Cotgrave's 
Dictionary, ombre, ambraire, embriere, and embrelle, are all from the Latin 
wmbra, and ſignify a ſhadow, an umbrella, or any thing that ſhades or 
hides the face from the ſun; and hence they may have been applied to 
any thing that hid-s or covers another; as for example, they may have 
been applied to the braſs key that covers the hole in the German flute, 
So, Spenſer uſed umbriere for the viſor of the helmet, as Rous's Hiſtory r 
the Kings of England uſes umbrella in the ſame ſenſe. TorLEemT. 

5 The ſounds formed by occaſionally ſtopping the holes, while the in- 
ſtrument is played upon, MALONE. ; | 
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'Shlood, do you think, I am eaſier to be play'd on than a 
pipe? Call me what inſtrument you will, though you can 
fret me, you cannot play upon me, 


Euter PoLONIUsS, 


God bleſs you, fir! f 

Pol. My lord, the queen would ſpeak with you, and 
preſently. | ? 

Ham, Do you ſee yoader cloud, that's almoſt in ſhape of 
a camel ? ; 

Pol. By the maſs, and 'tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham, Methinks, it is like a weaſecl.“ 

Pal. It is back'd like a weaſel. 

Ham, Or, like a whale ? 

Pol. 

6 This paſſage has ben printed in modern editions thus. 

Ham. Methirks, it is lite an oazle, Ec. 
Pol. It is black lite an conz'e. 

The firit folio reads, — It is lite a Wezel. 

Pol. It is back'd like a weazel : and what occaſion for alterat'on there 
was, I cannot d ſcover. The ⁊veaſel is remarkable for the length of its 
back z but though 1 belive a Set wegſel is not ealy : be found, yt ic is 
as likely that the cloud {auld rcſ:mble a weaſel in hape, as an ce (i. e. 
black-bird) in colour, 

Mr. Tollet obſerves, that we m'ght read“ it is beck'd like a weaſ:1,” 
i. e. weaſel. ſnouted, So, in Helinfhed's Deſcritt on Engliard, p 172: 
& if he be eveſeli-becked,” Quarles uſes this term of reproach in his 
Virgin Nidau: © Go you wweaze!-ſneuted, adel:-parrd,” & . Mr. Tollas 
adds, that Milton in his Lycidas, calls a promontory beaked, i. e. piomi- 
nent ſike the beak of a bird, or a ſhip. STEEVENS, 

Ham, Methinks it is like a wweazel. 

Pol. It is back'd (ike 4 eveaze!.] Thus the quarto, 1604, ard the fol'o, 
In a more modern quarto, that of 1611, 6ack'd rhe original read ng, was 
Corrupted into Sack. 

Perhaps in the original edition the words camel and zweazel were ſhufff-d 
out of their places. The poet might have intended the dlalogus to pro- 
cced thus: 

«© Ham, Do you ſee yonder cloud, tha.'s almoſt in the ſhape 
of 2a wweaze! ? 

% Pol. By the mafs, and tis Ike a weazel, indeed. 

« Him. Methinks it is like a camel. 

% Pol. It is bac d like a camel. 

The protuberant back of a camel ſeems more to reſemble a coul than 
the back of a weazel do!s, MAL ON E. 1 
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Pol. Very like a whale. 
Ham. Ihen will I come to my mother by and by. - They 
fool me to the top of my bent,7—I will come by and by. 
Pol. T will ſay ſo, Exit POLONIUS, 
Ham, By and by is eaſily ſaid.— Leave me, friends. 
[ Exeunt Ros. Guilt, Hor. Ec. 
* Tis now the very witching time of night; 
V hen churchyards yawn, and hell itfelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world: Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter ® day 
Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mother,» 
O, heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever 
"the ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 
T will ſpeak daggers to her,“ but uſe none 
My tongue and ſcul in this be hypocrites ; 
How in my words ſocver ſhe be ſhent,“ 
Jo give them ſeals3 never, my ſoul, conſent! [ Exit. 


7 They compel me to play the ſocl, till I can endure it no longer. 
Jeu x sor. 

Perhaps a term in archery: i. e. as far as the bow wil admit of being. 
bent without breaking. Dovex. 

> The ex pte ff on Itter bufireſs is ſtill in uſe, and though at preſent t 
volgar phiate, might not have been ſuch in the age of Shakſpeare. The 
bitter day is the day rendered hateful cr bitter by the commiſiion of ſome 
act of miſchief. 

Watie, in bis Legick, ſays, Bitter is an t quivecal word; there is bitter 
weim weed, there we Litter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter 
celd mornir g.“ It is, in N.or:, any thirg urpicaſing or bur:ful, 

'' + STREEVENS, 

A ſim ilar cxprefien cecurs in The Retuin frim Parnaſſus, 160 
46% They are peſſi ert ic lov.s, they fprak rothirg but beats,” It hos 
been already cbſei ved, that a Ledtin aniciontly fig ifi da hit dagger. 

OT tLEVENE: 

2 To ſherd, is to rt prove harſhly, to treat with rough larguage. 

| STe Evers. 

Shert ſeems to mean ſomes thing mere than r proof, by tte following 
paſiage from The Mirier for Alegſliates :. 1 omas Mewtiay, Duke ot 
Norfolk, is the ſpeoker, aud be relates is Laving bett yg the Duke of 
Clouceſter and Lis corfederates to the Eng; “ for which {fays he) they 
were all tane and fruit”? 

Hamlet ſurely means, © however my mother may be hurt, evour:ded, c. 


Fus ji a, by my evrrds, let me never conſent'' &. HEN PERSON. 


I 1, Ce put them in executions, WARBURTON» = 
| SCENT, 
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S-CEN-E 6 
Neon in the fame. 


Euter King, Rosx N GRAN TZ, and GUILDENSTERN, 
King, I like him not; nor ſtands it ſafe with us, 
To let his madneſs range. 'I herefore, prepare you ; 

I your commiſſion will forthwith deſpatch, 
And he to England ſhall along with you: 
The terms of our citate may not endure 
Hazard ſo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes.“ 

Guil, We will ourſelves provice ; 
Moſt holy and religious fear it is, 
'T'o keep thoſe many many bodies ſafe, 
That live, and feed, upon your majeity, 

R/. The fingle and peculiar lite is bound, 


With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 


To keep itſelf from noyance; but much more 


That 

+ The folio—reads unacies;—and the od quarto3—read brews, 

I take brews to be, properly read, frows, which, I think, is a pro- 
vincial word fer perwerJe bumours, which being, I ſuppoſe, not under- 
ſtood, was ch inged to /unacies. But of this I am not confident. 

Jon x N. 

The two readings of brows and lunes when taken in connection with 
the paſſages referred to by Mr. Steevens, in The Winter's Tale and The 

ferry W.wes of Windſer, plainly figure forth the image under which the 
King apprehended danger from Hamlet :—viz. that of a bull, which, in 
his frenzy, might not only gore, but puch him from his throne. —** The 
hazard that hourly grows out of his BrRows” (according to the quartos) 
Ccreſponds to 66" rhe $nooTs from the ROUGH PASH,"” [that is the 
TUFTED PROTUBERANCT co: the brad of @ bul!, from whence lis hernt 
ſpring} alluded to in The Winter's Tale; whilſt the imputation of imp=nde 
ing danger to © his LuNEs” (according to the other reading) anſwers as 
obviouſly to the jealous fury ot the huſband that thinks he bas detected 
the i: fidelity ot his wife, Thus, in The Merry Mues F Windfw 
„ Why woman, your huſband is in his old es —be fo takes on yondrr 
with my buſband; f» rails againſt all ner ied mankind; > curſes a 
Eve's daughters, and fo buffets himſelf on the fo ehead, crying pebr out f 
peer out! that any madneſs, 1 ever yet beheld, ſrem'd but tame nei, 
&y.lity, and patience, to this diſtemper he is now in.” HEN ET. 
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440 HAM LE. T, 


That ſpirit, upon whoſe weal depend and reſt 
Ihe hives of many. The ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 

What's near it, with it: it is a maſſy wheel, 
Fix'd on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 
To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd ; which, when it falls, 
Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king ſigh, but with a general groan. 

Aing. Arm you, I pray you, to this ſpeedy voyage; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed, 

Ref. Cuil. We will haſte us, 

[ Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ and GULLDENSTERN, 


Enter PotoxN1Us, 


Pol. My lord, he's going to his mother's cloſet ; 
Fehind the arras 4 I'll convey myſelf, 
Jo hear the proceſs; I'll warrant, ſhe'll tax him home 3 
And, as you ſaid, and wiſely was it ſaid, 
*Tis meet, that ſome more audience, than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, ſhould o'erhear 
Ihe ſpeech, of vantage.“ Fare you well, my liege: 
]'il call upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what I know, 
King. Thanks, dear my lord. 
[Exit POLONIUS. 
O, my offence is rank, it ſmells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldeſt curſe vpon't, 
A brother's murder !—Pray can | not, 
Though inclination be as ſharp as will;“ 
My 
4 The arra:-hargings in Shakſpeare's time, were hurg at ſuch e dit! 
from the wal.s, that a perlon might eaſily ſtand behind them unpercoi ves, 
MAL 
5 By ſome opportunity of ſ-cret obſervation, WARBURTON, 
. 6 Dr; M. arburton would read, 
| 7 bough inclination. be as ſparp as th' ill. 
The old reading is = as ſharp as i. STEEVENS. 
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My ftronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent; 

And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall frlt begin, 

And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 

Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood? 

Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens, 

To waſh it white as ſnow ? Whereto ſerves mercy, 

But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two- fold force, 

To be foreſtalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd, being down? Then I'Il look up; 

My fault is paſt, But, O, what form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn? Forgive mg my foul murder {— 

That cannot be; fince I am ſtilEpoſſeſs'd 

Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 

May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence t“ 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juttice 

And oft 'tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 

Buys out the law: But tis not fo above: 

There is no ſhuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourſelves compell'd, 

Even to the tecth and forehead of our taults, 

Jo give in evidence. What then? what refts? 
Try 

I have followed the cafier emendation of Mr, Theobald, received by 
Sir T. Hanmer: i. e. as Nil. Jonntovw, 

Will is command, direction. Thus, £ clefiafticrs, xliii. 16: „ — and at 
his evill the ſyuth wind bloweth,”” The King ſays, his mind is in too 
great coniralion to Pray, even though his incliuatian wers as ſtrong az the 
command which requires that duty. STEEVENS. 

What the King means to ſay, is, © That though he was not only vi/['n 


to pray, but ſtrongly inclined to it, yet his intention was defeated by his 
gullt. M. MAsoN. | 
He that does not amend what can be amended, retains his «ence. The 
King kept the crown from the right heir, JounsoN, 
A ftmilar paſſage occurs in &#bilafter, where the King, who had 
v:urped the crown of Sicily, and is praying to heaven for forgiveneſs, ſays, 
V = But how can I 
% Look to be heard of gods, that mult be juſt, 
« Praying upon the g ound I hold my wrong,” M. Mason, 
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442 HAMLET, 


Try u hat repentance can: What can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent 25 
O wretched ſtate! O hoſom, black as death! 
O limed ſoul ;9 that, ſtruggling to be free, 
Art more engag'd! Help, angels, make aflay ! 
Bow, ſtubborn knees! and, heart, with ſtrings of Qlcel, 
e {ofr as ſineus of the new-born babe; 
All may be well! [ Retires, and kutclss 


Enter HAMLET. 


Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying; 
And now I'll do't - And ſo he goes to heaven: 
And fo am I reveng'd ? That would be icann'd ;? 
A villain kills my tathes; and, for that, 
J, his fole ſun, do this ſame villain ſend 
To heaven. 
Why, this is hire and ſalary, not revenge. 
He took my father groſely, full of bread ;8 
With all his crimes broad blown, as fluſh as May ; 
And, how his audit Bands, who knows, ſave heaven 74 
But, in our circumilance and courſe of thought, 
is heavy with him: And am] then reveng'd, | 
To take him in the purging of his ſou), 
When he is fit and ſcaſon'd for his paſſage ? 
No. | 
Up, ſword ; and know thou a more horrid hent ; 5 
When 

S What can repentance do for a man thet cannct be penitent, for a man 
who has o ly part of penitence, diſtreſs of conſcience, without tke other 
part, reſoiution of amendment? Jon NSN. 

9 This alludes to bird-lime. STEEVENS. 

2 1. e. that ſhould be conſiderad, eſtimated. STERVENS. 

3 The uncommon ex preſſion, full of breed, our poet borrowed from 
the ſicr:d wiitings : „ Behold, this was the iniquity of thy ſiſter Sodom; 
pride, fullneſs of bread, and abundance of idleneſs was in her and in her 
daughters, neither did ſhe ſtrengthen the hand of the poor and necdy.“ 
Ezekiel, xvi. 49. MALONE. f 

+ As it appears from the Ghoſt's own relation that he was in purgatory, | 
H :mlet's doubt could only be how long ke had to continue there. | 

RI TSON. 

S To hent is uſed by Shakſpeare for, to ſe xe, to catch, to lay Hd on. 
Hent is, therefore, Bold, or ſe;zure.» Lay hold en him, ſword, at a more 
henidtime. JORN8ON, 
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When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage; 

Or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed; 

At gaming, ſwearing ; or about ſome act 

That has no reliſh of ſalvation in't: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven; 

And that his ſoul may be as damn'd, and black, 

As hell, whereto it goes.“ My mother ſtays : 

Ibis phyfick but prolongs thy ſickly days, [ Exit, 
The King riſes, and advances. 


King, My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words, without thoughts, never to hcaven go. [ Exit, 


SCENE IV. 


Another Room in the ſame, 


Enter Queen and POLOX1US, 


Fol. He will come ſtraight. Look, you lay home to him: 
Tell 

5 Thie ſpeech, in which Hamlet, repreſented as a virtuous charaQers 
is not content with taking blood for blocd, but contrives damnation for the 
man that he would puniſh, is too horrible to be read or to be uttered, 

| Ton so. 

This ſpeech of Hamiet's, as Johnſon obſerves, is honible indeed; yet 
ſome moral may be extracted from it, as all his ſubſequent calamicies were 
owing to this [avege refinement of reverge. NI. MAsoN- 

That a ſentiment joinfernal ihowid have met with imitators, may ex- 
cite furpriz-; aid vet the ſame hend-like cilpoſition is ſhown by Lade- 
Wick, in Webſter's Mite D.wil, wr Vatcr.a Corambona, 1612 

6 to have polſon'd 

& The handle of bi, racket. O, that, that !J=— 

« That while he had been bancying at tennis, 

& He might have worn bimſelt to bail, and ftruck 
„% His ſoul into the hazard!“ STEEVENVS. 

1 think it not improbable, that when Slakſpeare put this horrid ſan- 
timent inte the mouth of Hamlet, he might have recollected the follows 
ing ſtory; $44 One of theſe monſters mecting his enemie unarmed, 
threatned to kill him, if he denied not God, his power, and eflentia! pro- 
perties, viz. his mercy, ſuffrar ee, &. the which, when the other, de- 
firing life, pronounced with great horror, knecliug upon his knees; the 
bravo cried out, niwwe will 1 kill ity body and ſoule, and at that inſtant 
thruſt him through with his rapier.'” Brief Dijccur /e of the Spaniſh State, 
With a Diategue annexed intitled Philobaſilis, 4to. 1590, p. 24. REEB» 

U 


444 HAMLS:T, 


Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with; 
And that your grace hath ſcreen'd and ſtood between 
Much heat and him. I'Il filence me e'en here,” 
Pray you, be round with him. 
Quec n. I'll warrant you; 
Fear me not ;—withdraw, I hear him coming. 
| [PoLoNn1lus hides himſclf, 


Euter HAMLET, 


Ham, Now, mother; what's the matter? 

Queen. Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much offended, 
Ham, Mother, you have my father much offended, 
Qucen. Come, come, you anſwer with an idle tongue. 
Ham. Go, go, you queſtion with a wicked tongue. 
Qucen. Why, how now, Hamlet? 


Ham, What's the matter now ? 
Qucen. Have you forgot me? 
Ham. No, by the rood, not ſo ; 


You are the queen, your huſband's brother's wife; 
And,—'would it were not ſo l- you are my mother, 
Ducen, Nay, then 1'i] ſet thoſe to you that can ſpeak, 
Ham. —— come, and fit you down; you ſhall not 
budge; | 
You go not, al J ſet you up a glaſs 
Where you may ſec the inmoſt part of you, 
Oren, What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 
Help, help, ho! 
Pol. | Behind] What, ho! help! | 
Ham, How now! arat!* [ Draws, 
Dead, for a ducat, dead. 
HAaMLET makes a faſs through the arras. 
Pol. | Behind.) O, I am flain, [| Falls, and dies, 
2ucen, O me, what haſt thou done? 


Ham, | Nay, I know not: 


Is it the king ? 
: [ Lifts up the arras, and draws forth POLONIUS. 


EL Cells 


7 Þ ll filence me even bere, is, TI uſe no more wvirds. JonnsON, 
3 This (es Dr. Farmer has obſerved) is an expreſſion borrowed from 
The Hiſtory of Hamblct, a tranſlation from the French of Bell»toreft 
| STEEVE NS. 
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Queen. O, what a raſh and bloody deed is this! 

Ham, A bloody deed ; almoſt as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother, 

Queen, As kill a king !9 


Ham, 


9 This exclamation may be conſidered as ſome hint that the queen 
had no hand ta ihe murder of Haml-t's father. STEEVENS. 

It has been dowbted whether Shakſpeare intended to repreſ:nt the 
quzen as acceſſa y to the murder of her huſbind. The ſurprize ſhe here 
expreſſes at the chirge ſeems to tend to her exculpation. Where the va- 
riation is not particularly marked, we may preſume, I think, that the poet 
intended to te11 his ſtory as it had been told before. The fellowing ex- 
tract therefore from The Hiſtory of Hamb/ct, bl. I. relativ: to this point, 
wl probably not be unacceptable to the reader: „ Fengon | the king in 
the preſen: play] boldened and encouraged by ſuch impunitie, durſt 
venture to couple himſelf in marriage with her, whom he uſed as his eon- 
cubine du ing good Horvendille's life; in that ſort ſpotting his name with 
a double vice, inceſtuous adulterie, and paracide murther.— This adul- 
terer and infamous murtherer ſlaundered his dead brother, that he would 
have ſlaine his wife, and that hee by chance finding him on the point 
ready to do it, in defenſe of the lady, had fl:i:e him.— The untortunate 
and wicked woman that had received the honour to be the wife of one of 
the valianteſt and wiſeſt princes in the North, imbaſed herſ-lfe in ſuch 
vile fort as to falſiſie her faith unto him, and, which is worſe, to marrie 
him that had bin the tyrannous murtherer of her lawful huſband 3 which 
made diverſ: men think that ſhe bad been the cauſer of the murtber, thereby 
live in her adulterie without controle.“ Hit. of Hamb. fig. C 1. 2. 

In the conference however wich her ſon, on which the preſent ſenſe is 
founded, ſhe ſtrongly aſſerts her innocence wich reſpect to this fact: 

« 1 know well, my ſonne, that 1 have done thee great wrong in 
mairying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of tay father, and 
my loyal ſpouſe; but when thou ſhalt conſider the ſmall means of re- 
ſiſtance, and the treaſon of the pal:ice, with the little eauſe of confidence 
we are to expect, or hope for, of the courtizrs, all wrought to his will; 
as alſo the power he made ready if 1 ſhould have refuſed to 'ike him; 
thou weuliſt rather excuſe, than zccuſe me of laſciviouſneſs or incon- 
ſtancy, much leſs offer me that wrong to ſuſpect that ewer thy mother 
Geruth once conſented to the death and murther of ber huſband : {wearing 
unto thee by the majeſtie of the gods, that if it had layne in me to have 
reſiſted the tyrant, although ic had beene with the loſſe of my blood, yea 
and of my life, I would ſurely have ſaved the life of my lord and huſband,” 
Ibid. ſig. D 4 +» 

It is obſervable, that in the drama neither the king or queen make fo 
good a defence, Shał ſpeare wiſhed to render them as odious as he could, 
and therefore has not in any part of the play furniſhed them with eyen the 
lemblance of an excuſe for their conduct. 

Though 


a 


> 2 


| 
1 


Ham, Ay, lady, twas my word. 
Thou wretched, raſh, intruding fool, farewell! [T POLON Tus. 
I took thee for thy better ; ; take thy fortune: 

Thou 


Though the inference already mentioned may be drawn from the ſur- 
prize which our poet has here made the queen expreſs at beng charged 
with the murder of her hutband, it is obſervable that when the player- 
queen in the prec: ding ſcene lays, 

% In ſ:cond butſbard let me be accurt! 

% None wed the ſrcond, but who hill'd the firſt,” 
he has made Hamlet excſaim— that's wwrmavod."? Ihe prince, there. 
fore, both from the expre ſſion and the words addreſſed to bis mother in the 
pre ſent ſcene, muſt be ſuppoſ-d to think her guilty. —Perbaps after all 
this inveſt guſon, the truth is, that Shakſpeare kimſelf meant to leave 
the matter in doubt. Marone. 

I know not in what part ef this tragedy the king and queen couli have 
been expected to enter into a vindica'ion of their mutual conduct. Ie 
former indeed is rendered conte mrtible as well as guilty ; but for the latter 
our poet ſeems to have felt all that tenderneſs which the Ghoſt recom- 
mends to the imitation of her ſon. STEEVENSs 

Had thakſpeare thought fit to have introduced the topicks I have ſug- 
geſted, can there be a doubt concerning his ab I ty to introduce them? I he 
king's juſtification, if to juftity bim had been the poct's object, (which 
it certainly was not,) might have been made in a folloquy 3 ; the queen's 
in the preſent interview wü her fon. MaALoXE. 

It might not unappolit-lv be cbſerved, that every new commentator, 
like Sir T. Hanmei's Othello, muſt often „abe the meat he feeds on.“ 
Some flight cbje ction to every opinion already offered, may be tourd ; and, 
if in doubtful caſes we are to preſume that „ the poet tells his ſtorigs as 


the y have been teld before,” we muſt put new conſtructions on many oh 


his: ſcenes, as well as new comments on their verbal ob{curiti-s. 

Fer inſtance - tcuchir g the manrer in which Hamlet d ipoſed of Po o- 
nius's body, The black-letter hiftery tells us he © cut it in pieces, 
wh.ich he cauſed to be boiled, and then caſt it into an open vault or 
privie.” Are we to conclude therefore hat he did fo in the play be tore 
us, becauſ our author has left the matter doubtful ? Hamlet is only made 
to tell us that this dead counſelior was „ ſaf ly ſtowed.““ He after Wards 
adds «6 — YOu ſhall noſe bim' & c. ; ell which might have been the 
caſe, had the direction of the efcreſoid biftcry been exactly followed. 
In this tranſaction then {which 1 call a doubtful one, becauſe the remains 
of Peloniu might have been reicued from the ferica, and af.erwards have 
rec: ived their 6 bugger-mugger” funeral) am I at liberty to ſuppoſc 0 
had had the fate cf Heliogaba us, in cloacam miſſus ? 


That the Queen (who may ſtiil be regarded as innecent of murder). 


might have offered fore apology for her © over-baſty marriage, can 
ezfily be fuppoſed 3 but Mr. Malone has rot ſuggeſted what defence could 
have been ſet up by the zoyal fratricide, My acute predeceticr, as well 

as 
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PRINCE OF DENMARE, 447 
Thou find'ft, to he too buſy, is ſome danger.— 
Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; lit you down, 
And let me wring your heart: for ſo I ſhall, 
if it be made of peretrable ſtuff; 
If damned cuſtom have not braz'd it ſo, 


Jhat it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe, 


Quecn. M bat have I done, that thou dar'ſt wag thy tongue 
In noiſe ſo rude againſt me? 

Ham, Such an act, 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite; takes off the roſe * From 


as the novelliſt, muſt have been aware that thiugh female weakneſs, 
and an offence againſt the forms of the world, will admit of extenua- 
tion, ſuch guilt as that of the uſu per, couli not have been palliated by 
the dramatick art of Shakſpeare; even if the father of Hamlet had 
been repreſented as a wicked iuſtead of a virtuous character. STEEVENS. 
z Alluding to the cuſtom of wearing roles on the fide of the face. 
WARBURTON» 

I believe Dr. Warburton is miſtaken; for it muſt be allowed that there 
is a material difference between an ornament worn on the forehead, and 
one exhibited on the e of the face, Some have und-ritood theſe words 
to be only a metaphorical enlargement of the ſentiment contained in the 
preceding line: | 

„% blurs the grace and bl{uſb of modeſty :* 
but as the fire end ig no proper fituation for a %%% to be diſplayed in, we 
may have r-couile to another explanation. | 

It was once the cuſtom for thoſe who were betrothed, to wear ſame 
Kower as an external and conſpicuous mark of their mutull engagement. 

STEEVENS. 
believe, by the rcſe was only meant the reſeate bue. The forehead 
certzinly 2ppears to us an odd place for the hue of innocence to dwell on, 
but Shak ſprare might place it there with as much propriety as a ſmile, In 
2 rGilus ard Crefſida we find theſe lines: 
« So rich advantage of a prom's'd glory, 
& As ſmiles upon the forebead of this action.“ 

That part of the forehead which is ſituated between the eye-brows, 
ſeems to have been conſidered by cur poet as the ſzat of innocence and 
modeſty. So, in a ſubſe quent ſcene: | 

60 brands the harlot, 
«© Even here, between the chaſte unſmirched 5ro 
„% Of my true mother.” Maroxe. 

In the foregoing quotation from Troilus and Creſſida, I underſtand that 
the forebead is ſmiled upon by advantage, and not that the forebead is itſelf 
the ſmiler, Thus, ſays Laertes in the play before us: 

% Occaſion ſmilcs upon a ſecond lame.“ 


Eut it is not the leave chat ſmiles, but occaſion that ſmiles : pon it. 
7 
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448 HAMLET; 


From the ſair forehead of an innocent love, 

And ſets a bliſter there; makes marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers' oaths: O, ſuch a deed, 

As trom the body of contraction 3 plucks 

The very ſoul; and ſweet religion makes 

A rhapſody of words: Heaven's face doth glow; 
Vea, this ſolidity and compound maſs, 

With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 

Is thought-ſick at the act. 


Hee 7 


In the ſubſ-quent paſſage, our zuthor had no choicez for having 


' 
p 
a7 


luded to that part of the face which was anciently branded with a mach of 


ſhame, he was compelled to place his token of innocence in a corre ſpond- 
ing ſituation. STEEVENS. 

5 Contrattion for marriage contract. WARBURTON. 

4 If any ſenſe can be found here, it is this. The ſun glows | and dee 
it not always ?] and the very ſlid maſs of earth has a triſtfal vitige, 4 
rs thought-fick. All this is fad tuft, The old quarto reads much nean 
to the poet's ſenſe: 

Heaven's face does gero, 

Oer this ſolid; and compound maſs, 

With heated vage, as againſt the deem, : 

15 though; ick at the ac. 
From whence it ppears, that Shakſpeare wrote, 

Heaven face doth glow, 

O'er this jolidity and compuund maſs, 

Wub triſiful viſage; and, as 'gairſs the doom, 

Is thought-/ick at the af, 
This makes a fine ſenſe, and to this effect. The ſun looks upon cur 
lobe, the ſcene of this mu der, with an angry and mourntul coante- 
nance, ba'f hid in eclip le, as at the day of doom. WARBURTON, 

The word heated, though it agrees wel! enough with glow, is, 1 tbink, 
not ſo ſtitking as tif, which was, 1 ſuppoſe, choſen at the revit:l. 1 
believe the whole paſſage now ſtands as the author gave it. Dr. War- 
burton's reading reſtores two improprietics, which Shakſpeare, by 1:5 
alteration, had removed. In the firſt, and in the new reading, Hagens 
face g/owws ⁊vith trifsful viſage; and, Heaven's face is th gh HE. To tac 
common reading there is no juſt objection, jouxson, 

I am ſtrongly inclined to think that the reading of the quarto, 1602, 18 
the true one. In Stakſpeare's licenti us diction, the meaning may bs ,—- 
The face of heaven doth glow with heated viſage over the earth; and 
heaven, as againſt the day of judgement, is thought-ſick at the act. 

Had not our poet St. Luke's deſcription of the laſt diy in bis thoughts? 

e And there ſhall be ſigns in the ſun and in the moon, and inte 


Mars; and vpon the earth diſtreſs of nations, with perplexity, the ſea an "© 
ts 


PRINCE OF DENMARK, 449 


Aneeu. Ah me, what act, 
That roars ſo loud,5 and thunders in the index ?® 
Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this ;7 
T he counterteit preſentment of two brothers, 
See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow : 
UHyperion's curls zs the front of Jove himſelf; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 


A lation like the herald Mercury,“ 

New- 
the waves roaring: men's hearts filing them for fear, and for looking on 
thoſe things which are coming on the earth; tor the powers of heaven 
ſhall be ſhaken,”” &c. MarLore. 

The meaning is,—J/at is this act, of which the diſc:wery, or 
mention, cannot be made, but wik this viclence of clamour? Jonntox, 

o Mr. Edwards obſerves, that the indexes of many old books were at 
that time inſerted at the beginning, inſtead of the end, as is now the 
cuſtom. IT his obſervation I have often ſeen confirmed. 

So, in Othello, AR II. 1c. vii: an index and obſcure prologue to 
the hiſtory of luſt and foul thoughts.” STEEVENS. 

Bullokar in his Expoſitor, 8 vo. 1616, defines an Index by et A table in 
a booke,” The table was almoſt atways prefixed to the books of our poet's 
age. Indexes, in the ſenſe in which we now underttand the word, Were 
very uncommon, MALoNE. | 

It is evident from the following words, 

A ftaticn, like the herald Mercury,” &c, 
that theſe pictures, which are introduced as miniatures on the Rage, were 
meant for whole lengths, being part of the furniture of the Queen's cloſer, 

Hamlet, who, in a former ſcene, tas cenſured thoſe who gave “ forty, 
fifty, a hundred ducets apirce®? for his uncie's t picture in little,“ 
vou!ld hardly have condt ſcended to carry fuciz a thing in his pocket, 

STEEVENSs 
The introduction of miniatures in this place appears to be a modern 
innovation, A print pre fixed to Rowe's edizion of Hamlet, publiſhed in 
17cg, pioves this. "There, the two royal portraits are exhibited as half- 
lergths, hanging in the Queen's cloſet; ard cither thus, or as whole- 
lengths, they probably were exhibited from the time of the original per- 
tortnance of this tragedy to the death of Betterton. To half-lengths, 
however, the ſme objection lics, as to miniatures. MALONE». 

We may alto learn, that from this print the trick of kicking the chair 
down on the 2ppezrincal of the Ghoſt, was adopted by modern Hamlets 
tm tlie p, aftice. of their yredecetjors.  STEBVENS. _ 

„ I is ebf rvabl» t at II., e568 is uſed by Spencer with the ſame error 
In anti. FARMER, 
„en in this iaſtance does not mean the [pot 2obere any one is placed, 
d ar? fardirg. So, in Antiny and Clecpatra, Act III. ſe. ni. 
Her modon and her lation are às one.“ | Q 
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450 HAMLET, 
Neu- lighted on a heaven-kiſfing hill; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 
To give the world aſſurance of a man: 
This was your luſband. —Look you now, what follows: 
lere is your huſband ; like a mildew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſume brother.“ Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten? on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it, love: for, at your age, 
1 he hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgement ; And what judgement 
Ve ould ſtep from this to this? tenſe, ſure, you have, 
Elſe, could you not have motion: But, ſure, that ſenſe 
Is apoplex' d: for madneſs would not err; 
Nor ſenſe to ceſtaſy was ne'er ſo thrall'd, 
But it reſerv'd ſome quantity of choice, 
Jo ſerve in ſuch a difference, What devil was't, 
That 
On turning to Mr. Theobald's firſt edition, I find that he had made the 
fame remark, and ſupported it by the ſame inſtance. I he obſervati-n is 
neceſſary, for otherwiſe the compliment deſigned to the attitude of the 


king, would be beſtowed on the place where Mercury is tepreſented as 
ten. ing. STEEVENS. 

2 This alludes to Pharaoh's Dream, in the 41ſt chapter of Geref5. 

STEEVENS» 

3 i. e. to grow fat, 

Bat is an ancient word for iucreaſe. Hence the adjeQtive baff, (0 
often uſed by Drayton in his Pe'y:/bion, STEEVENS. 

+ But from what philoſephy our editors learnt this, I cannot tell. 
Since motion depends to little upon ſenſe, that the greateſt port of wictivn ia 
the univerſe, is amongſt bodies devoig of ſenſe. We ſhuuld read: 

Elſe, ccuid you nit have notion, 
J. e. intelic &, reaſon, &c. This alludes to the famous peripatetic prin- 
ciple of Ni fit in inteil-Qu, quod non fuerit in ſenſu. Aud how fond: ur 
author was at applying, and a'luding to, the principl-s of this ph loſophy, 
we have given ſeveral inſtances, ' he principle in particuler has been 
fince taken for the foundation of one of the noble&t works that ithe!* 
latter ages h ve produced. WaARrBUKTON. | 

The whole pallage is wanting in the fuli>z ad which ſoever cf the 
readings be the true one, the poet was not indebted to this boaſted phlo- 
phy fer his cho ce. STEEvVENS. ä 

Senſe is fometiines uſ.d by Shakipeare for ſenſation or ſenſual appetit: 3 25 
mot on is for the effect produced by the impulſe of nature. Such, 4 thin, 
is the hgnificaiion of eſe words heres MALONE, 


PRINCE OF DENMARK 1 


That thus hath cozen'd you at hood man, blind ?“ 
Eyes without feeling, fecling without ſight, 
Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling fans all, 
Or but a fickly part of one true ſenſe 
Could not ſo mope.® 
O ſhame? where is thy bluſh ? Rebellious hell, 
If thou canſt mutine 7 in a matron's bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire: proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge 
*ince froſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon panders will.“ 
neen, O Hamlet, ſpeak no more: 
Thou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very foul ; 
And there I fee ſuch black and grained? ſpots, 
As will not leave: their tinct, | 
Ham, Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an enſeamed bed ;3 
Stew'sd 


5 Thisis, 1 ſuppoſe, the ſame as Hlindman' i- buff. STEEvVENS. 

© i. e. could not exhibit ſuch marks of ſtopidity. SrIEVINsS. 

7 To mutine for which the modern editors have ſubſtituted mutiny, was 
the ancient term, ſignifying to riſe in mutiny. MALOx E. 

* So, the fulio, I think rightly ; but the reading of the quarto is 
defenſible : 

—— reaſon pardons eviil, JokNSsOR. 
Panders was certainly Shakſpeate's word, MALON E. 
Died in grain, JounSON. 


am not quite certuin that the epi het grained is jaſtly interpreted 


Our author emplovs the ſame adje ctive in 71% Comedy of Errers: 

% A bouth now this grained face of mine be hid,"”* &e. 
aud in this inſtance the alluſion is moſt certainly to the furrows in the 
gain of wood. 

Shah ſpeare might therefore dean the Queen to ſay, that her ſpots of 
built wer” not merely ſuperficial, but indenicd —A paſſage, Fowever, in 
Ywweifrh , will ju fñciently authorize Dr. Johnſon's explanation 4 
lis in gran, ſir, *twill endure wind and weather.“ STEEVENS. 

* To eve is to part with, give up, reſign. STEEVENS. 

Abus the folio; i. e. greaſy bed. JouNSONe | 

thus alio he quarto, 1004, Beaumont and Fletcher uſe the word 
inſtum ed in the ſume ſente, in the third of their Four Plays in Ones 

„ Hts l-achery inſeam upon him.“ ; 
In 2 be Buk of Huutyr gy &. bl l. no date we are told that ( Enjayme 
i haukt is the Zrece.“ 1 
it 


452 MAMLET, 


Stew'd in corruption; honeying, and making love 
Over the naſty ſtye; 


Due, O, ſpeak to me no more ; 
Theſe words like daggers enter in mine cars; 
No more, ſweet Hamlet. | 
Ham. A murderer, and 2 villain ; 
A ſlave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
f your precedent lord : a vice of kings :3 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule ; 
That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 
And put it in his pocket! 
Queen. No more. 


Enter Ghoſt, 


Ham, A king 
Of ſhreds and patches ;5— 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards! What would your gracious figure? 
Queen. Alas, he's mad. | 
Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to chide, 
That, laps'd in time and paſſion,“ lets go by 
Ihe important acting of your dread command ? 
O, ſay | 
Ghoſt, Do not forget: This viſitation 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe, 


* 
N 


* wy at +; 
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But, look ! amazement on thy mother ſits: | 
O, ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul ; 


Conceir 


In ſome places it means hogs? lard, in others, the greaſe or oil vim | 


which cio hicrs beſmear their wool to make it draw out in ſpinning. 

Inceſtuens is the reading of the quarto, 1611. STEEVENS. 

In the W-ſ of England, the fide fat of a gooſe, when dillol vcd |) 
heat, is called its ſeam. HENLEY. 

3 A low mimick of kings. The vice is the fool of a farce; fro! 
whence the modern punch is deſcended. Jok Ns . 

+ This is ſad not unmeaniagly, but to ſhow, that the uſurper com! 
not to the crown by any glorious villairny that cariied danger with i, Us: 
by the low cowardly th-it of a common pilterer, WARBURTON. 

5 This is faid, purſuing the idea of the vice of Kings. The vice Wil 
dre ſſe d as a fool, in a coat of party- coloured patches. JOHNSON, 

9 That, having ſuffered time to ftifpy and paſſion to cool, lets go, &. 


Jon uso. 
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My father, in his habit3 as he liv'd! 


| Thus, in Walton's Complete Angler, P. I. c. i. p. 9, edit. 1766: „ will 


* Vents, affor! him a ſoft lodging at nights. Wu ALLE. 


bm in amar, ot muſh have meant to vary his drefs at this his 13ſt ap- 


PRINCE OF DENMARK, 


Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works; 

Speak to her, Hamlet, |; | 
Ham, How 15 it with you, lady? | 
Aucen. Alas, how is't with you? 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 

Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildiy peep 

And, as the flceping ſoldiers in the alarm, 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements,® 

Starts up, and ſtands on end. O gentle ſon, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 

Sprinkle cool patience, Whereon do you look? | ' 
Ham, On bim! on him !—Look you, how pale he 

glares ! 

His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 

Would make them capable.9—Do not look upon me; 

Leſt, with this piteous action, you convert ; 

My ftern effets ;* then what I have to do 

Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood, 
Queen. To whom do you ſpeak this ? | 
Ham, Do you ſee nothing there ? 4 
Qucen. Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I ſee. | 
Ham, Nor did you nothing hear ? 
Queen, No, nothing, but ourſelves, 
Ham, Why, look you there! look, how it ſteals away! 


+> 
yt 
bow 


Look, [| 

7 Conceit for imagination. 1 

The hairs are excrementitious, that is, without life or ſ-nſation 
yet thoſe very hairs, as if they had life, ſtart up, &c, Poye. 

Not only the hair of animals having neither life nor ſenſation was 

ed an excrement, but the feathers of birds had the ſime appellation. 


not undertake to mention the ſeveral kinds of fowl by which this is done, 
an | his curious palate pleaſed by day; and which, with their very excre- : 


* — 
32„% = is —̃ — a 


9 Capable here fignif s intelligent; endued with underſtanding, 

We jet uſe cafacity in this ſenſe. MalLoNE. 

a E ffe&ts for actions; deeds effefed. MALONE. 

3 It the poet means by this expreſſion, that his father appeared in his 
own famil'ar babit, he has either forgot that he had originally introduced 
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484 HAM L E T, | 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal! 

Exit Ghoſt. 

Qucen. his is the very coinage of your brain: 

This bodileſs creation eeſtaſy ? 

Is very cunning in, 

Ilam. Eeſtaſy! 

My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful muſick ; It is not madneſs, 

That I have utter'd : bring me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will re-word; which madneſs 

Would gambol from. Mother, tor love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 

That not your trelpal, but my madneſs, ſpeaks: 

It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unſeen, Conteſs yourſelf to heaven; 

Repent what's paſt ; avoid what is to come; 

And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds, 

To make them ranker, Forgive me this my virtue: 

For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 

\grtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg; 

Yea, curb® and woo, for leave to do him good. 
Queen. O Hamlet! thou haſt cleft my heart in twain, 
Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night: but go not to my uncle's bed; 

Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monſter, cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 

Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this ;7 1 

1at 


My father — in bis havit—as be lid! STEEVENS. 

A man's armour, who is uſed to wear it, may be called his Bait, it | 
well as any other kind of clothing. As he lived, probably means—** a | 
if he were :live—as if he lived,” M. Masox, _ e 

+ Eqftacy in this pace, and many others, means a temporary alien 
of mind, a fit. STEEVENS. 

Do not, by any new indulgznce, heighten your former offences. 

| Jon SUN. 


© That is, bend and truckle. Fr. caurber. STEEVENS. 
F This paſſage is left out in the two elder folios; it is certain'y © 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK, 


That to the uſe of actions fair and good 

He likewiſe gives a f:ock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on: Refrain to-night ; 

And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 

To the next abſtinence ; the next more eaſy : 

For uſe almoſt can change the ſtamp of nature, 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 

With wandrous potency. Once more, good night! 

And when you are deſirous to be bleſs'd, 

I'll blefling beg of you, —For this ſame lord, 
Pointing to Polo tus. 

I do repent ; But heaven hath pleas'd it ſo, 

To punich me with this, and this with me, 

That I mutt be their ſcourge and miniſter, 

I will beftow him, and will anſwer well 

The death I gave him. So, again, good night! 

I muſt be cruel, only to be kind : 

Thus bad begins, and worſe remains behind. 

But one word more, good lady. 


Queen. What ſhall I do? 


+58 


Ham, 
rupt, and the players did the diſcreet part to ſtifle what they did not under. 


ftind, Habit's devil certainly aroſe from ſome conceited tamperer with 
the text, who thought it was neceſſary, in contraſt to angel. The emen- 
dation in my text I owe to the ſagacity of Dr. Thirlby ; 

That monſter cuſtom, vhs all ſenſe dith eat 

Of habir's evil, is ange, &c. THEOBALD. 

I think Thirlby's conjecture wrong, though the ſa-cceding editors have 
followed it; angel and devil are evidently oppoſed. Jon uso. 

Iinclige to think wich Dr. Thirlby 3 though I have left the text un- 
diſturbed. From That monſter to put on, is not in the folio. Maron, 
would read—Or habit's devil. The poet firit ſtyles Cu? a menſter, 
and may aggravate and amplity his deſcription by adding, that it is the 
demon who prefides over habit.“ —That monſter cuſtom, or habit's 
devil, is yet an angel in this particular, STzEvens. 

* To puniſh me by making me the inſtrument of this man's death, 
and to puniſh this man by my hand. For this, the reading of both the 
quarto, and folio, Sir T. Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors have 
labſtitured, 

To puniſh bim ewith me, and me ⁊vitb him. MATO r. 

I take leave to vindicate the laſt editor of the octavo Shakſpeare from 
any juſt ſhare in the foregoing accuſation. Whoever looks into the 
edition 1785, will ſee the line before us printed exactly as in this and Mi. 
Malone's text. — In ſeveral preceding inſtances a fimilar cenſure on the 
fame gentleman has been as undeſerredly implied, STERAVENS: 
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4536 HAMLET, 
Ham, Not this, by no means, that I bid you do ; | 
Let the bloat king4 tempt you again to bed; 5 
Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you, his mouſe ; $ 5 
And let him, for a pair of reechy® kiſſes, 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
That I eſſentially am not in madneſs, 
But mad in crafi,? Twere good, you let him know: 


«* 3% "7 i 0 *. £ k 
TONES. 


| For 

4 i. e. the ſwollen king. MAL. 

This agein hints at his intemperance. He had already drank himſcl/ 
into a dropſy. BLACCSTON E. 

The folio reads blunt king. HEN DERASON. 

Mou ſe was once a term of endearment. STEEVENS, + 

This term of endearment is very ancient, MAtox k. 

© Reechy is ſmoky. The author meant to convey a coarſe idea, and 
was not very ſcrupulous in his choice of an epithet. The ſame, hon 
ever, is applied wich greater propriety to the neck of a cook- mail in 
C:riolanus, STEEVENS. | 

Recchy properly means feaming with exſudation, and ſeems to have been 
ſelected, to convey, in this place, its groſſeſt import, HEN LEK. 

Reechy includes, I believe, beat as well as ſmoke. The verb to rech, 
which was once common, was certainly a corruption of to rec. In a 
former paſſage Hamlet has remonſtrated with his mother, on her living 

In the rank ſtueat of an enſeamed bed.” MALONE. 

7 The reader will be pleaſ d to ſee Dr. Farmer's extract from the c 

4 * Hiftorie of Hamblet, of which he had a fragment only in bis p-1- 
e ſſion.— (It was not without cauſe, and juſt occaſion, that my geſtus, 
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with deſire of gouernement without controll in his treaſons) will not ſpas 
to ſaue himſelfe with the like crueltie, in the blood and fleſh of the logs 
of his brother, by him maſſacred ; and therefore jt is better for me to 
fayne madneſſe, then to uſe my right ſences as nature hath beſtowed 
them upon me. The bright ſhining clearnes thereof I am forced to hid: 


countenances, and words, ſeeme to proceed from a madman, and chat | 

defire to haue all men eſteeme mee wholly deptiued of ſenſe and rea- . 

ble underſtanding, bycauſe I am well aſſured, that he that hath made nv 3 
conſcience to kill his one brother, (accuſtomed to murthers, and allurcd 7 5 
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vnder this ſhadow of diflimulation, as the ſun doth hir beams under ſome 20 
great cloud, when the wether in ſummer- time ouercaſteth: the face ot a = ti 
madman ſe rueth to couer my gallant countenance, and the geſtures f oo P 
fool are fit for me, to the end that, guiding myſelf wiſ-ly therin, 1 nay th 
preſerue my life for the Danes and the memory of my late decea!-s == E 
father; for that the defire of reuenging his death is ſo ingraven in wy | © 


heart, that if I dye not ſhortly, I hope to take ſuch and fo great Do 

geance, that theſe countryes ſha.l for euer ſpeake thereof. Nev: putt 

lefle I muſt ſtay the dime, meanes, and occaſion, leſt by making ³ : 
$ 
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For who, that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 


Would from a paddock, from a bat, a giÞ,” 
Such dear concernings hide? who would do ſo? 
No, in deſpite of ſenſe, and ſecrecy, 
Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top, 
Let the birds fly; and, like the famous ape, 
To try conclutions,? in the baſket creep, 
And break voor own neck down. 
Auer. Be thou atlur'd, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no lite to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. 
Ham. I muſt to England ;* you know that? 
Queer | Alack, 
L had forgot: *tis ſo concluded on. | 


Ham. "| here's letters ſeal'd : and my two ſchool. fellows, — 
Whom I will truſt, as I will adders fang'd,}— 


They hear the mandate; they mult ſweep my way, 


And marſhal me to knavery ; Let it work; 


For 
great haſt, I be now the cauſe of mine own ſodaine ruine and overthrow 
and by that meanes end, before I beginne to effect my hearts deſire: hee 
that hath to doe with a wicked, d ſloyall, cruell, and eifcourteous man, 
muſt vie craft, and politike inuegtions, ſuch as a fine witte can beſt 
imagine, not to diſcover his interp:iſe 3 fur ſeeing that by force I cannot 
eff. ct my deſire, re aſon al'owerh me by diſſi mulation, ſubultie, and ſecret 
practiſes to proceed therein,” STEEVENS. 


7 G + was a common name for a cat. STEREVENS. 
du John Sucklirg, in one of his letters, may poilibly allude to the 
ſam- try 3 „It is the Rory of the jackunapes and the partiidges; thou 


ſtareſt afterſa beauty till it be ſoſt to chee, and then let'ſt out another, and ; 


Aare ſt after that till it is gone :o. WARNER. 0 


9 1. e. experiments. STFEVENS. 
* Shak ſpeare does not inform us how Hamlet came to know that he 


was to be ſent to England. Rofencrantz and Guildenſtern were made 


acquainted wich rhe King's intentions for the firlt time in the very laß 
icene ; and they do not appear to have had any communication with the 
prince fince that time, Add to this, that in a ſubſ quent ſcene, when 


the Eng, after the death of Polonius, informs Homict he was to go to 


England, he exprefTes great ſurprize, as if he had not heard any thing 
of it before, —"T his laſt, however, may, perbaps, be accounted for, as 
contributing to his defign of paſſing for a madman. Matrox. 

3 That is, adders with their fangs or poilorous teeth, undrawn. It haz 
been the practice of mountebanks to boaft che etRcacy of their antiotes 
by playing wich vipers, but they firſt diſabled their fangs. JOHNSON» 

Vol. VIII. ; * 


458 Per HAM LE. 
For 'tis the ſport, to have the engineer 
Hoiſts with his own petar ; and it ſhall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, 'tis moſt ſweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet, 5— 
This man ſhall ſet me packing. | 
J'il lug the guts® into the neighbour room: 
Mother, good night. Indeed, this counſellor 
Is now molt ſtill, moſt ſecret, and moſt grave, 
Who was 1n life a fooliſh prating knave, 
Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you ;7 
Good night, mother, 

[ Exeunt ſca rally; HAMLET dragging in Pol ox Ius. 


ACT 1v.* SCENE. I, 


Dos T he ſame, 
Enter King, Queen, RoseENCRANT?, and GUILDENSTERN, 


King. There's matter in theſe ſighs; theſe profound 
hea\cs ; | | 
You muſt tranſlate : 'tis fit we underſtand them: 
Where is your ſon? | | 

Queen. Beſtow this place on us a little while. 

[To Ros EN CRAN TZ ard GUILDENSTERN, Who ge anl. 
Ah, my good lord, what have I ſeen to-night ? 
King. 

+ lift, for loiſed; as paſt, for paſſed. STEEVENS. 

S Still alluding to a countermire. MALONE, 

6 The word guts was not anciently ſo off-ntive to delicacy as jt is at 
preſent z but was uſed by Lyly (who made the ff? attempt to poliſh our 
language) in his ſerious compoſitions, STEEVENS. 

7 Shakſpeare has been untortunate in his management of the ſtory of 
this play, the moit ſtriking circumſtances of which ariſe fo early in its 
formation, as not to leave him room for a concluſion ſuitable to the im- 
portance of its beginnirg. After this laſt interview with the Ghoſt, the 
character of Hamlet has loſt all its conſequence. STEEVENS. : 

5 This play is printed in the old editions without any ſeparation of the 
acts. The diviſion is modern and arbi.rary ;z and is here rot very happy) 
for the pauſe is made at a time when there is more continuity of actvn 
than ia almoſt any other of the ſcenes, Jon x SON. 


. 


4 


5 
King, What, Gertrude? How docs Hamlet? 
Guben. Mad as the ſea, and wind, when both conten 
Which is the mightier : In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
Whips out his ra jer, cries, A rat! a rat? 
And, in this brainiſh apprehenſton, kills 
The unſeen good old man, 
King. O heavy deed? 
It had been ſo with us, had we been there: 
His liberty is full of threats to all; 
To you yourſelf, to us, to every one. 
Alas! how ſhall this bloody deed be anſwer'd ? 
It will be laid to us, whoſe providence 
Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and on! of haunt, 
This mad young man: but, ſo much was our love, 
We would not underſtand what was mot fit; 
But, like the owner of a foul diſeaſe, 
To keep it from divulging, let it fecd 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
Quteu. To draw apart the body he hath kill'd ; 
O'er whom his very madneſs, like ſome ore, 
Among a mineral of metals baſe, 
Shows itſelf pure; he weeps for what is done, 
- King, O, Gertrude, come away ! 
The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 
But we will ſhip him hence; and this vile deed 


We muſt, with all our majeſty and {kill, 
Poth 


I would rather read, out of harm. Jou xsox. 

Out of baunt, means out of company. STEEVENS. 

2 Shakſpeare ſeems to think ere to be o, that is, gold. 
have ore no lefs than precious. Joux R. . 

Shakſpear= uſes the general word ore to expreſs gold, becauſe it was the 
moſt excellent of cres.— ] ſuppoſe we ſhould read © of metal baſe“ inſtead 


Baſe metals 


of metals, which much improves the conſtruſtion of the paſſage. 


: ; : M.Mas9oN. 
A mineral Minſheu defines in his Dictionary, 16 17, „ Any thing that 


grows in mines, and cenie tel.“ Shakfpcare ſeems to have uſed tic 
word in this ſenſe for a rude 1 405 F metals. MaLo8xr. 

Miner :'s are mines. So, in The Golden Re ain of Hales of F ton, 
1693, p. 34: 4 Coitroverſi:s of che times, Ike f iri:s in che mneraiss 


With all tick labovr, nothing is done.“ STEEVENS. 
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459 HAMLET, 


Both countenance and excuſe,—lo! Guildenſtern! 


Euter RoSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTLIAN, 
Friends both, go join you with ſome further aid ; 
Hamlet in madneſs bath Polonius ſlain, 

And from his mother's cloſet hath be dragg'd bim: 
Go, ſeck him out; ſpeak fair, and bring the body 
Into tlie chapel. I pray you, haſte in this, 

Excunt Ros, and Gull, 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wiſeſt friends; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 
And whats uutimely done: fo, haply, flunder,}— 
Whote u hiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Tranſports his poiſon'd ſhot, — may miſs our name, 
And hit the woundleſs ait. O, come away! 


My ſoul 1s full of diſcord, and diſmay, [ Excuut, 


4 


SCENE II. g 


Anotlter Room in the ſame, 


Euter HAMLET. | 
Ham. Safely ſtow'd, [ Kos. Ic. ui. Hamlet! 
lord Hamlet!] But foft, - what nciſe ? who calls on Ian- 
let? O, hcre they come, 


Enter RosENCRANT Z aud GUILDENSTERN, 


Rof. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 

Ham. Compounded it with Guſt, whereto tis kin. 

Ref. Tell us where 'tis ; that we may take ut thence, 
And bear it to the chapel, | 

Ham, Do not believe it. 

Roſ. Believe what? 

Ham. That I can keep your counſel, and not mine or, 
Beſides, to be demanded of a ſpunge what replication | 
ſhould be-made by the ſon of a king ? Ri. | 


3 —— fo, baply, ſlander, Ce.] Neither theſe words, nor the ſoliow''s 
three lincs and an half, are in the folio, In the quario, 1604, and al. 
the ſubſequent quartos, the paCage ſtands thus: 

« —And what's untimely done. 
« Whoſe whiſper oer the world's diameter,“ &c. 
4 The blank was the wl. ite mark at wiich ſhot or arrows were dir Ce”, 
STLAEYENS 


ENS 
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Rah. Take you me for a ſpunge, my lord? ; 

Ham, Ay, fir; that ſoaks up the king's countenance, his 
rewards, his authorities. But ſuch officers do the king belt 
{-rvice in the end: He keeps them, like an ape,“ in the 
corner of his jaw; Grit mouth'd, to be Jaſt ſwallow'd : When 
he needs what you have glean'd, it is but ſqueezing you, aad, 
ſpunge, vou ſhall be dry again. 

Ry/. J underſtand you nat, my lord. 

Hom I am glad of it: A Knaviſh ſpecch ſleeps in a 
fooliſh. ear © : 

Ryf. My lord, you muſt tell us where the body is, and 
go wich us to the King. 8 EE 

Han, Ihe body is with the king,” but the King is not 
with the body. The King is a thing 


Guil. 

5 The quarto has apple, which is genera'ly follywed. The folio has 
ape, which Sir T. Hanmer has received, and 1laftrated with th fol- 
wing note: 

« It is the way of monkeys 11 ening, t throw thr pert of their 
ſood, which they rae up TT it, into a-;'Gach they are p- „id with wn 
each ſide of their jaw, and there they ker-p it, till they have done With 
the reſt. JonngoN.. | 

Surely this Chould be “ like an e, an apple,” Farmer, | 

The reading of the folio, like an ape, | b-lieve to be tne trus one, be- 
cauſe Shakfpeare has the ſame phraſ-olozy in many other Þl1ces. The 
word ape refers to the king, not to his courtiers. He keeps them like an 


#2 in the corner of bis jaw, &c. mrans, he keeps them, as an ape keeps 


d, in the corner of his jaw, &c 
That the particular food in Shakſpeare's contemplation was an apple, 


may be inferred from the following paſfage in 1% Captain, by Beaumont 


and Fletcher: 


« And lie, and kiſs my hand unto my miſtreſe, 
% As often as an ape does for an apple. 

cannot approve of Dr. Farmer's reading, Had our poet meint to in- 
troduce both the ape and the apple, he would, I-think, have written not 
lake, bat © as an ape an apple.” MALONE. 

Appie in the quarto is a mere typographical error. RxiTs9N,, 

i This, it 1 miſtaze not, is a prove bial ſntence. MALONE. 

Since the 2ppzarance of our author's play, theſe words have become 
proverbial; but no earlier inſtance of the iden conveyes by them, has 
occurred within the compaſs of my reading. STEEVENS. 

This arſwer I do not comprehend. Pexhaps it hould b., be body 
35 not with the king, for the king is not 2vith the body. fon SON. 
Perhaps it may mean this, = The b d) is in the king's houſe, (i. e. the 


prelent King's,) yet the king (i. e. he who ſhould have been king,) is 
| XK g. not. 
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462 HAMLET, 
Guil, A thing, my lord? 


Ham. Of nothing :7 bring me to him. Hide fox, and 
all after,* [ Exennt, 


SCENE III. 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter King, attended, 


Rug. J have ſent to ſeek him, and to find the body, 
How dangerous is it, that this man goes looſe ? 


Yet muſt not we put the ſtrong aw on him: 


He's lov'd of the diſtracted multitude, 

M ho like not in cheir judgement, but their eyes; 
And, where 'tis ſo, the offender's ſcourge is weigh'd, 
But never the offence, To bear all ſmooth and even, 
'I his ſudden ſending him away muſt ſeem 

Leliberate pauſe : Diſeaſes, deſperate grown, 

By deſperate appliance are reliev'd, 


Enter Rosr N cRAN TZ. 


Or not at all.— How now ? what hath befallen? 

Ref. 
not with the body, Tntimating that the yſurper is here, the true king 
In a better place. Or it my mean—the gut F the murder lirs 20th toe 
king, but the kirg is net whore the body lies. The affected obicurity of 
Hamlet muſt excuſ: ſo many attempts to procure ſom-thing like 4 
Meaning. STELVENS. 

Should it not be read Or nothing ? When the conrtiers remark that 
Haralet has conteniptuoufly called the king a thing, Hamlet delency 
melt by obſerving, that the king mult be a thing, or norbing. 

Jon x 508, 

The text is right. So, in be Spaniſh Tragedy: 

« In troth, my lord, itica / ν of not bing. 3 

And, in one of Harvey's letters (a fiily bug-beare, a ſorry puffe of 
Winde, a thing of nothing.” FARMP?PR, : 

Mr. Sterv<ns has given [i e. edit. 1778] many paralleliſms : but the 
© lein of all is to be look'd for, I believe, in the 244th Pſalm, ver. 5: 
Man is like @ thing of rung.“ Mr. Steevens muſt have vbſervec, 
that the book of Common Prayer, and the tranſlation of the Bible inte 
Engliſh, furniſacd our oid w:iters with many forms of expreſſion, font 
which are ſtill in uf. WHALLEY. 

There is a play among children called, Hide fox, and 41. 1 
k 2 a 
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A/. Where the dead body is beſtov d, my lord, 


We cannot get from him. 


King. But-where 1s he ? 

%. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your pleaſure, 

King. eg him before us. | 

E/. Ho, Guildenſtern! bring in my lord. 

Euter HAMLET ond GUILDENSTERNo 

King, Now, Hamlet, where's Polonius? 

lam. At ſupper. | 

King. At ſupper ? Where ? 

Haim. Not where he eats, ut where he is eaten: a cer. 
tain convocition of politics worms are e'en at him. Your 
worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat all creatures 
elſe, to fat us; and we fat ourſelves for maggots: Your fat 
king, and your lean beggar, is but variable ſervice; two 
diſhes, but to one table; that's the end. 

King, Alas, alas! | 

Ham, A man may fiſh with the worm that hath eat of a 
king; and eat of the fiſh that hath fed of that worm. 

King, What doſt thou mean by this ? 

Ham. Nothing, but to ſhow you how a king may go a 
progreſs? through the guts of a beggar. 

King. Where is Polonius ? 

Ham. In heaven; fend thither to ſee: if your meſſenger 
fnd him not there, ſeek him 1'the other place yourſelf. But, 
zadeed, if you find him not within this month, you ſhall noſe 
him as you go up the ſtairs into the lobby. 

King. Go ſeek him there. | To ſame Attendants, 

Him. He will ftay till you come. [ Exennt Attendants, 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine eſpecial ſafety, 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
1 or that which thou haſt done, - muſt ſend thee hence 
Wich fiery quickneſs: Therefore, - prepare thyſelf; 

Tae bark is ready, and the wind at help, 
| The 

? Altuding to the royal journeys of ſtate, always ſtyled progreſſes ; 

familiar idea to thoſe 3 like our Wu a 8 


Queen Elizabeth and King Jams I, SrREEVENS. 
I ſuppoſe it ſhould be read, 


The bark is ready, and the wind at helm. Jon x so. 
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464 2 HAM LE . 


The aſſociates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 


Ilam. For England? 

King, Ay, Hamlet, 

Ham, Good. 

King. So is it, if thou knew'ſt our purpoſes, 

Ham. I ſee a cherub, that ſees them,—But, come; for 
England! Farewell, dear mother, 

King, Thy loving father, Ramlet. 

Har, My othe r ; Father and mother is man and wife; man 
and wife is one ficih; and ſo, my mother. Come, for Eng. 
land. — [£1 7. 

King. Follow him at foot; tempt him with ſpecd 

aboard ; 
Daz! it not, 1 il have him hence to. night: 
Away ; for every dung is ſeal'd and done 
I hat elſe leans on the affair: Pray you, make able. 
L Excrmt Kos, and Gurt. 
And, England, if my love thou hold'tt at aught, 
(As my great power thereof may give thee ſenſe ; 
vince y th; y cicatrice looks raw and red 
Atter the Danith ſword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us,) thou may'ſt not coldly ſet 
Our ſovereign proceſs ;3 which imports at full, 
By letters co.juting to that effect,“ 
The prefent death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 
For like the hectick in my blood he rages, 


And 
4 help, J i.e. at hand, ready,—ready to help or aſſiſt = 
a ITSOX 

3 T adhere to the reading of the quarto and folio. Mr. M. Mat cb. 
ſerves, tht «© one of the common acceptations of the verb e, i 
va'ue oreſtimat-z as we ſay to ſt at nought; and in that (nie it is u1:d 
here.“ S1EEVENS.» 

Our pont has here, I think, as in many other places, uſ-d an ell pf 
expr. on: © thou wmaz'ſt not cold y ſt by our ſovereign proceſs;“ tl. cu 
may'ſt not ſie /ut/eby it, or eſtimate it lightly. Jo ſer y, (el. 
renders in his Dict. 167 79, by aftime. © To ſet little by,” he Cnterpr: ts 
1 See many other inſtances of ſimilar ellipſes, in Vol. XIII. 
p- 235, u. 5. MALONE. 


4 Epecs was f rmerly uſed for act or deed „ ſimply, and is ſo uſed in 4: 
Une 1 T2 us. MALoNE. 
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And thou muſt cure me: Hill I know tis done, : 
Howe'er my haps, my joys will ne'er begins [ Exit, 


STORMS LF; 
A Plain in Denmark. 


For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danith king; 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Fortinvras 
Craves the conveyance of a promis'd march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezyous, 
If that his majeſty would aught with as, 
We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye,? 
And let him know ſo. 
Cap. I will do't, my lord. 
For, Go ſoftly on, [ Exennt FORTINBRAS and Forces, 


Enter HamueT, RosENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, c. 


Ham, Good fir, whoſe powers are theſe ? 
Cap. They are of Norway, ſir. 
Ham, How purpos'd, fir, 


I;pray you? 
Cap, Againſt ſome part of Poland, 
Ham. 


5 This being the termination of a ſcene, ſheuld according to our author's 
cuſtom, be rhymed. Perhaps he wrote, 
Howrer ny hopes, my joys are not begun, 


If bay be ret-ined, the meaning will be, c I knonw tis done, I fhall be 


miſerable, whatever befal me. JounsoON. 


The tolio reads, in ſupport of Dr. joanſon's remark, — 
Howe'er my l apt, my joys were ne er begun. 
Mr. Heath would read: 
Howe'er *t may bap, my joys will neber begin. STETVENS,. 
By his baps, he meins his ſucceſſes. H's fortune was begun, but h's 
Joys wer: not, M. Magox. 


5: The vhraſe appears to have been formulary. . See The  Eftablyhment 


of . the Hufe of Prince Henry, &. D. i610: „ Alto the en mar- 
uſher hell be careful to fre ard informe al ſuch as do 1 v4 + in the 
Prince gehe, that they performe their dutyes &c. Ag un, in Tie Rygr' 
ations for the Government «f the Queen's Houjebo d, 1627: all tuch 
as doe 1.rvice in the Qucen's eye. STEEVENS. 


8. 
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„ HAMLET, 


Ham, Who 
Commands them, fir ? 


Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham, Goes 1t againſt the main of Poland, fir, 
Or tor ſome trontier ? 
Cap, Truly to ſpeak, fir, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, ſhould it be ſold in fee. 


Ham, Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 


Cap. Yes, tis already garriſon'd. 


Ham, Two thouſand ſouls, and twenty thouſand ducats, 


Will not debate the queſtion of this ſtraw : 


This is the impoſthume of much wealth and peace; 


That inward breaks, and ſhows no cauſe without 

V hy the man dies.—I humbly thank you, fir. 
Cap, God be wi'you, fir, 
Ro. 


How all occaſions do inform againſt me, 

And ſpur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good, and market of his time,' 

Be but to ſleep. and feed? a beaſt, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe,“ 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reaſon 

To fuſt in us unus'd. Now, whether it be 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſom: craven ſcruple 9 

Ot thinking too preciſely on the event, — 


A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one part wiſdom, 


And, ever, three parts coward, —1 do not know 
Why yet I live to lay, This thing's to do; 


7 If his higheſt gcod, and tbat for which be ſells bis time, be to !1-cp 


4d feed ce 
Market, I think, here means profit, MALONE. 


> Such lvitude of comprehenſion, ſuch power of reviewing the paſt, 


and anticipating the future. Jon NSN. 
9 Scme cowardly rule. MALONS. 


[ Exit Captain, 
Will't pleaſe you go, my lord ? 
Ham. I will be with you ſtraight, Go a little before. 
[ Exeunt Ros, and ue. 
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Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and means, 
To do't. Examples, grofs as earth, exhort me: 
Witneſs, this army, of ſuch maſs, and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince 
Whoſe ſpirit, with divine ambition puff d, 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event ; 
Expoſing what is mortal, and unſure, 
'To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-ſhell. Rightly to be great, 
Is, not to ſtir without great argument z* 
But greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, 
When honour's at the ſtake, How ftand I then, - 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood, 
And let all fleep ? while, to my ſhame, I ſ-e 
The imminent death of twenty thouſind men, - 
That, for a fantaſy, and trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent,s 
To hide the ſlain ? O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! [ Exit, 
* 'This paſſage I have printed according to the copy. Mr. Theobald 
had regulated it-thus-; 
——"Tis not to be preat, 
Never to ſtir without great argument : 
| But greatly, & e. | 1 200 
The ſentiment of Shakipeare is partly juſt, and partly romantick. 
Rig bely to be great, 5 
: Is, not to ſtir without rea? argument; 
is exactly philoſophical, | 
But greatly to find quarre! in a i at, 
; Men boncur's at the ſta be, 
Is the idea of a modern hero. But then, ſays he, bowur is an argument, 
or ſab jest of debate, 722 great, and when honour is at ftake, we mutt. 
fond cauſe of quarrel in a ſtraw. Jonxs9oN, 


* Provocations which excite both a-y reaſon and my paſſions ts 
Vengeance. . JonN SON. | | | 


+ A piece, or portion. REep, 
* Continent, in our author, means that wirich comprehendz or encloſes. 


85 STFAVENE. 
Again, Lord Bacon on the Alvancement of Learnirg, to. 1633, p. 7: 

c if N . 

'——f there be no fuinefle, then is the cornea greater chan tho 


Content,” REE PD. 


> if SCENE 
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468 HAMLET, 


Der v. 
Elſinore. A Room in the Caſtle. 


Enter Queen and HoraTlo. 


Queen. Iwill not ſpeak with her, 
Hor, She is importunate; indeed, diſtract; 

Her mood will needs be pitied. | 
Ducen, What would ſhe have? 
Hor. She ſpeaks much of her father ; ſays, ſhe hears, 

There's tricks 1'the world; and hems, and beats her 

heart? = 

Spurns enviouſly at ſtraws ;“ ſpeaks things in doubt, 

That carry but half ſenſe ; her ſpeech is nothing, 

Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 

The hearers to collection ;? they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts: 

Which, as her winks, and nods, and geſtures yield them, 

Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 

Though nothing ſure, yet much unhappily.“ 

Queen. .ag good, ſhe were ſpoken. with ;? for ſhe may 
rew 


Dange rous 


6 Envoy is much oftener put by our poet (and thoſe of this time) for di- 
rect averſion, than for malignity concuved at the fight of another's excell:nce 
or happineſs, STEEVENS»s 

7 1, e. todeduce conſequences from ſuch premiſes z or as Mr. M. Maſon 
obſcrves, „ endeaycur to collect ſome meaning from them.“ | 
STEEVENS 

8 j. e. though her m-aning cannot be certainly collected, yet there 13 
enough to put a miſchievous interpretation to it, WARBURTON 

That unbafppy once ſignified miſchie vos, may be known from P. Hel- 
land's tranflation of P/'»y's Natura! H ftory, Book XIX. ch. vii: 
TE 
up the ſecd n-. ſowne,”? We tilt uſe un. uch in the ſame 1enle. 

* STEEVENS, 

9 Theſe lines are given to the Queen in the folo, and to Horatio in 
the quarto Jon xdsON. 

I thick the two firſt lines of Horatio's ſpeech [ Tvucre goed, &c, ] be- 


long to him; the reſt to the Queen, . BLACKSTONE». f 
3 * 


the ſhrewd and unbappie toules which ie upon the lands, and cat | 
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Degrees conjectures in ili-breeding minds: 


Let her come in. [Exit HoR AT TO. 
Io my ſick ſoul, as ſin's true nature is, N 
” > Each toy? ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs: f 


So full of artleſs jealouty is guilt, 
It ſpills itſelf, in fearing to be ſpilt. 


Re-enter Hor AT IO, with OF HTLIA. 


Oph. Where is the beauteous majeſty of Denmark? 
Aucen. How now, Ophelia; 


Or n. How fbould I your true love knows 

From another one ? 

Ry his cockle hat and fin f. 

And his ſandal hoon. [ Singings. 
Queen. Alas, ſweet lady, what imports this ſong ? 
Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. | 

He is dead and gone, lady, [ Sings. 
| He is dead aud gone ; 
| | At his head a graſt- green !urf,, 
g At his heels a ſtaue. ; 
O, ho! 


Auen. 


In the quarto, the Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman, enter at the be- 
ginning of this ſcene. The two ſpeeches, * She is impartunace,”” &. 
and (, She ſpeaks much of her 4jacher,”” &c. are there given to the- 
Gentleran, and the line now. before us, as well as the two foll wing, to 
Herat.o: the reinainder of this ſpeech to the Qu-en, I think it prob- 
able tha: the r-gulation propoſed by Sir W. Blackftone was that intend- 
ed by Shakſprare. MALON E-. 

Each roy is, each trifle. MALON E. 

3 There is no part of this play in its repreſentation on the ſtage, more 
| path. tick than this ſcene; which, I ſu; pate, proczeds from th utter in- 

lenſtbiluy Ophelia has to her own misfortunes, 

A great ſcuſibility, or rone at all, ſeems to produce the ſame effect. 
; In the latter the audience ſupp y_ what che wants, and with the former: 
; .* they iympathize, Sir J. REYNOLDS. 

| * 'This is tne d+(cription of a pilgrim. Waile this kind. of devotion: 

Was in favour, love-intrigues were carried on und-r that maſk. Hence 
| the ga ba lads and novels made pilzrimages the ſubj:- Qs of their plots. 
The cockle-ſhell hat was one of ihe eflential badg of this vocation 2- 
a fac the chief places of devotion bring beyond ſ-a, or va the coatts, the 
bpilglim wre accuſtomed to put cockle- ſhe!ls upon their hats, to d:nate- 
the intention or perſormance of their devotion, WAABURTONe.. 


TD  —_—_————_ÞHO_OO—_— _—_—_— 


470 HAMLET, 


Qucen. Nay, but Ophelia. 
Oph, Pray you, mark. 
White his ſhroud as the mountain ſnow. 
| [ Sings, 


Enter King. 


Pucen, Alas, look here, my lord. 
Oru. Larded all with ſaueet fliwers ;5* 
Which bewept to the grave did ge, 


With true-love ſhowers, 


King, How do you, pretty lady ?* 
Oph. Well, God'ield you!“ They ſay, the owl was 2 


baker's daughter.) Lord, we know what we are, but Know 


not what we may be. God be at your table! 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray, let us have no words of this; but when they 
ak you, what it means, ſay you this: 
; Goog 


5 The expreflion is taken from cookery. Jon NSN. 

© i. e. Heaven reward y! 'THEOBALD. 

7 This was a metamorphoſis of the common people, arifing from the 
mealy appearance of the owl's feathers, and her guarding the bread from 
mice, WARBURTON. 

To guard the bread ram mice, is rather the office of a cat than an 
cu. In barns and granaries, indeed, the ſ-rvices of the l are ii! 
ac cnowledged. This was, however, no metamorphoſis of the common pe- 
pie, bud a legendary tory, which bath Dr. Jounſa and myſelf have real, 
vet in what book at leaſt I cannot recoliet.—_OQur Saviour being te- 
taf.d bread hy the daughter of a baker, is deicribed as puniſhing her by 
tu-ning her into an ow/, STEEVENS. 

Tims is a common ftary among the vulgar in Glouc:ſ-rfſhire, and“ 
thus related: ur Saviour went into a baker's ſhyp where they wrre 
baking, and aſked for ſome b.cad to eat. The miſtreſs of the (hop m- 
mediately put a piece of dough into.the oven to bike for him; but was 
reprimanded by her daughter, who infiſting that the pizce of dough was 
tos large, reduced it to a very ſmall ze. The dough, however, imme- 
Giatcly afterwards began to ſwell, and preſently becime of a moſt enor- 
mous fizz, Whereupon, the baker's daughter cried out, „ Heugh, 
heugh, beugh,”” which owl-like noife probably induced our Saviour, tor 
her wickedneſs, to transform her into that bird.“ This tory is osten 
related to chiidren, in order to deter hem from ſach illibzral behaviors 
do vuor p?ople, Dove. 
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* 


Gard marrow, "tis Salut Valentine's day 
All this morning betime, 

And Ia maid at gun wwindiaw, 
To be your Valentine : 


Then up he riſe, and 4.n'd his cloathes,y 
And dupp'd the chamber door ;* 

Let in the maid, that ont a maid 
Newer deparied more. 


Xing. Pretty Ophelia! 
Oi. Indeed, without an oath, I'll make an end on't: 


By Gis,3 and by Saint Charity ,4 
Aluck, and fye for ſhame ! * 

Vaung men <vill dit, if they came tot ;. 
By cock,3 they are to blame. 


Ornat 
— 
8 O14 copics , 


To-mcrrow: is, Sc. 

The correR'on is Dr. Farmer's. STEEVENS: 

There is 2a ru al tiadi-ion, that about this time of year birds chooſe 
their mates, Bourne, in his Antiquities of the Common People, obſerves, . 
that © it is a ceremony never omitted among the vulgar, to draw lots, 
which they term Falentines, on the eve before Valentine-day. The 
names of a ſelect number of oe fex are by an equal number of the 
oller put into ſome veſſel; and after that every one draws a name, 
witch for the preſent i; called theic Valentine, and is alfo looked upon 

'43 28 od omen of their being man and. wife afterwards.” Mr. Brand 
ads, hat he has «© ſ-arched the l:g2ni of St. Valentine, but thinks 
Cre is no occucrence in his lite, chat could give rife to this ceremony.“ 


MAL OSE. 
? Todzn, is to ds on, to put on, 2s d:F is to do of, put off. 
; STEEVENS, 
To dup, is to do wp; to lift the latch. It were eaſy to write, 
And d-. JouxsoN. 


To dip, was a common contraQ'on of to do up. 

Une phraſe ſzems to have been adopted either from doing up the /a!ch, 
or Gawing up the portcullis, STEEVENS. 

5 I rather ia pine it ſhou'd be read, 
| B; Cis, 
TI. 5 2 * 

114 155 by It. Cec.lv. 

: ; 


| Jon 8son. 


Daring Cb4/it; ia knonn ſaint among the Roman Catho!:cks, Spenſer 
2: Nun #4 = 5 Eg. $0 2585; 


« Ah 


_ 
_ 


— 


— 
—— 


47 2 x B:&AM:LE T;. 


Ruoth he, be fore you tumbled ne, 


You promis d me to wed :. 
[He anſwers, ] 


So would ] ha" done, by yonder ſun, 
An thou hadjt nat. come to my bed. 


King. How long hath ſhe been thus? 

O/4. I hope, ail will be well. We muſt be patient: bat 
J cannot chooſe but weep, to think, they ſhould lay him 
r'the cold ground: My brother ſhall know. of it, and fo ! 
thank you for your good counſel, Come, my coach! Good 
night ladies; good night, ſweet ladies: good night, good 


night, [ Exit,. 


King. Follow her cloſe; give her good watch, ] pray 
„ [Exit HOR ATI. 
O! this is the poiſon of deep grief; it ſprin2s 
All from her father's death: And now bchold, 
O Gertrude, Gertrude, 
When 


« Ah dear lord, and ſweet Saint Charity“ 

I find, by Ge, uſed as ar 40juration, both by Gaicoigne in bis Pocme, 
by Preſton in his Can lyſes, and in the comedy of See me, and jee me nit, 
1618. S1EEVENS. | 

In che ſcene between the Baſtard Foulconbridge and the friars ard 


nunne in the Firſt Part of The rr0hb/cfſome Raigne of King Fobn, (coir, 


1779, p. 256. &c ) the nunne ſwears by Cn, and tre iriers pray to Sn 
Withcld (another obſ.lete faint ment on dein King Lear) ang adjure him 
by Saint Charitie to hear them. BLackxsTorE. 

There is not the l-aſt mention of any faint whoſe name corr-ſponds 
with Eis, either in the Roman Calendar, the fervice in Uſum Sarum, or 
in the Benedictionary of Biſhop Athelwold. | believe the word to be 
only a Corrupted abbreviation of Zeus, the letters J. H. S. being an- 
ciently all that was ſet down to devote that ſacred name, on altats, ihe 
covers of boss, &c. RiDLEy. 

Though Cs may be, and 1 beſſeve is, only a contraction of Je, 
there is certainly a Saint len, with whoſe name it corre1pond-+. 

RI TSO. 

5 This is likewiſe a corruption of the ſacr*'d rane. STEEvEnNs. 

6 In Mailow's Tamourlaine, 1590, Zabina in her frenzy uſes the 
fame expreſſion , Hell, make ready my coach, my chair, my jewels, 2 
tom I came. MALONk. e a 
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When ſorrows come," they come not fingle ſpies, 

Bat in battations! Firſt, her father flain; 

Next, your ſon gone; and he moſt violent author 

Of his own juſt remove: The people mndued, 

Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts, and whiſpers, 

For good Po'onius' death; and we hare done but greenly,® 

In hagyer-mugger to inter him: Poor Ophelia 

Divided from herſclf, and her fair judgement ; 

Wi hout the which we are pictures, or mere beaſts, 

Laft, and as much containing as all theſe, 

Her brother is in ſecret come from France: 

bees on his wonder, keeps himſelf in clouds, 

A id wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

Wich peſtilent ſpceches of his father's death; 

Wherein neceſſity, of matter beggar'd,3 

Will nothing {tick our perſon to arraign 

In ear and ear, O my dear Gertrude, this, ; 
ine 


7 In Ray's Proverbs we find, © Misfortunes ſeldom come alone, as 
a proverbial phraſe Reed, | 
o But y; with. green:eſs ; that is, without maturity of ju ge- 
ment. JOHNSON» 
9 All the modern editions that I have conſulted, give it, 
In private to inter bim; f 
That the words now replaced are better, I do not undertake» to prove 3 
it is ſufficient that chey are Shak ſp-are's: if phraſevlogy is to be chang- 
cd as words grow uncouth by diſut*, or groſs by vulgarity, the bi tory of 
every language wilt be loſt; we ſhall no longer have the Words of any 
author; a d, as theſe alterations weil be often unſkilfully made, we mall 


in time have very little of his meaning. Jouxs ox. 
2 The folio reads, 


Keeps on bis wwonder, —— 
The quarto, 
Feeds on this wonder, ——— | 


Thus the tru? reading is picked out from between them. Sir T. 
Hanmer reads unnecellarily, 


Feeds on bis anger,—. JOHNSON, 
3 Sir T, Hanmer reads, 
Whence animoſity, of matter beggar'd. _ 
He ſeems not to have underſtood the connection. Whevein, that is, is 
which peſiilent ſpeeches, neceſſity, or, the ebligation of an accuſer to ſupport big 
charge, will nothing ft ck, &. Jon xsoR. 9 


474 HAMLET, 


Like to a murdering-piece,4 in many places 


Gives me ſuperfluvus death! [A miſe æbit lun. 
Queen, Alack what noiſe is this? 


Enter a Gentleman, 


King, Attend, 


Where are my Switzers ?5 Let them guard the door : 
What is the matter ? 


Gent, Save yourſelf, my lord; | 
The ocean overpeering of his liſt,“ 5 | 


Eats not the flats with more 1mpetuous haſte, 


Thin 


Such a picce as aſſaſſins uſe, with many barrels. It is neceſſary 

to apprehend this, to ſee the juſtneſs of the ſimilitude. 
WAE BZV RT N. 

It appears from a paſſage in Smith's Sea Grammar, 1627, that it was 
a piece of ordnance uſed in ſhips of war: A caſ--ſhot is any kinde of 
fmall bullets, nailes, old icon, or the like, to put into the caſe, to [vt 
out of the ordnances or murderers 3 theſe will doe much miſchiefe,” &. 

STEEVE 5s, 

A murdering-piece was the ſpecifick term in Shakſpeare's time, for a 
piece of ordnance, or ſmall cannon, The word is found in Cole's La- 
tin Dict onary, 1679, and rendered, © tyrmentum murale,”? 

The ſmall cannon, which are, or were uſed in the forecaſtle, half-deck 
or ſteerig: of a ſhip of war, were within this century, ca led murdering - 
fieces, Martont. | 

Perhaps what is now, from the manner of it, called a ſwivel. Iris 
mentioned in Sir T. Rors Fo age to the E. Indies, at the end of De 
Valle's Travels, 1665: „ —— the Eaft India Company had a very line 
pinnac2...mann'd ſhe was with ten men, and had only one ſmall murder 
mg-picce within her.“ Probably it was never charged with a finglz ball, 
but always with (hot, pcs of od iron,” &. RITSON. 

> TI have obſerved in many of our old plays, that the guards, att»n!- 
ant on Kings, are called Switzers, and that without any regard to the 
country where the ſcene lies. Rrxo, 

The reaſon is, becauſe the Swils in the time of our poet, as at preſent, 
were hired to fight the bactles of other nations. MALOx R. 

© The liſts are the barriers which the ſpeCtators of a tournament nz! 
not paſs, 2 

Liſt, in this place, only fignifies boundary, i. e. the ſhore, 

The ſeluage of cloth was in both places, I belizve, in our author's 
thoughts, Matos. 
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Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your officers ! The rabble call him, lord; 
And as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every word,” 
They cry, Chooſe we ; Laertes foall be ting! 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Laerte: ſhall be king, Laertes king ! 
Queen. How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry ! 
O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs,® 
King. The doors are broke, [ Voife within, 


E ler 


7 By werd is here meant a declarat en, or propofal, It is determined 


to this ſenie, by the inference it hach to what had juſt preceded; 


„% The rabble call him lord, &c, 

This acclamation, which is the wo'd here ſpoken of, was made with- 
out regard to an iquity, or received cuſtom, waoſe occurrence, however, 
is neceſſarily required to confer validity and ability in every propoſal of 
this kind, HeaTn. . 

Sir T. Hanmer would tranſpoſe this line and the next, Dr. Warbur- 
ton prop. ſes to read, ward; and Dr. Johnfon, weal, inft2ad of word. I 
ſhould de rather for reading rl. TYRWUITI. 

In the firſt folio there is only a comma at the end of the above line; 
and will not the paſſaze bear this conſtruction? Th: rabble call him 
ford, and as if the world were now but to begin, and as if the ancient 
cuitom of hereditary ſucce ſſion vere unknown, they, the ratifi-rs and 
props of every word be utteryy cry, — Let us make choice, that Laertes 
nal be king, -ToLL EP. 

Tos co:ftruction might certainly be admitted, and the ratifi-rs and props 
of ev:ry word might be underſtood to be appli d to the rale mentioned 
in 4 preceding line, without Six T. Aanmer's tianſpoſi on of this and the 
foll-wing line 3 but there is no authority for what Mr. Tollet adds, „of 
every word he | Liertes] utter,” ror the pat has not Eferib-d Laertes as 
hwwing uttered a word, If therefore the rabble are called the rat fers and 
Ff every ward, we muſt underſtand, & of ev-ry word wrtered by 
thenſelss;”) which is ſo ta ne, that it would be unjuſt to our poet to ſop- 
Pate that to have been his meaning. Ratifiers, Cc. refer not to the peo- 
ple, but to cuſtom and anguty, which the ſpeaker ſays are the true rati» 


| fits and props of every word. "Phe laſt u ird, however, of the line may 


well be ſuſp cted to be corrupt; and Mr. Tyrwhitt has probably ſuggeſt» 
ed the true reading, Matoxe. 


* Hounds run counter when they trace the trail backwards. 
+ JenrxSoNs 


* Enter LAERT ES; Danes Vllauing. 


Laer. Where is this king ? —Sirs, ſtand you all without, 

Dan, No, let's come in. 0 

Laer. | I pray you give me leave, 1 

Dan. \\e will, we will. 

; [ T hey retire without the dior, 

Laer. I thank vou: keep the door, —O thou vile king, 
Cite me my father. 

Lens Calmly, 20d Laertes. 

Laer. That drop of blood, that's calm, proclaims me 

baſtard ; 

Cries, cuckold, to my father; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaſte un{mnircked brow ,9 
Of my true mother, 

King, What is the cauſe, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks fo giant like — 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perſon ; 
There's Gb divinity doth hege a king. 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will.— Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens'd ;—Let him go, Gertrude ;— 
Speak, man, = 

Laer, Where is my father ? 

King, ; Dead. 

Queen. But not by him, 

King. Let him demand his fill. 

Laer. How came he dead ? 1'!l not be juggled with: 
To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackeſt devil! 
Conſcience, and grace to the profoundeſt pit! 

I dare damnation ; To this point I ftand,— 
hat both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes; only I'll be reveng'd. 
Moit throughly for my father. 


King, 
i. e, clean, not deſiled. To beſmirch, our author uſes, Act 1. ic. v, 
and again in XK. Henry V. Act V. ic. hi. 3 
This ſeems to be an alluſion to a pioverb often introduced in the od t 
comed es. Thus, in The Londen Prodigal, 1605; „ as truc as tlt Fe © 
ſkin between any man's brews.” STEEVENS» 


| O heavens! is't poſſible, a young maid's wits 


Nature is fine in love: and, where 'tis fine, 
I ſends ſome precious in'tance of itſelf 
After the thing it loves. 
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Ring, 


Who ſhall ſtay you? 
Laer. My will, not all the world's: 
And, for my means, I'll huſband them ſo well, 
hey ſhall go far wich little. 
King. Good Lacrtes, 
If you defire to know the ecrtainty 
Of your dear father's death, 1s't writ in your revenge, 
That, {weepitake, you will dra both iriend and toe, 
Wianer and loſer ? 
Laer. None but his enemies. 
King, Will you know them then ? 
Larry To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms; 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, 
Repaſt them wich my blood, 
King, N hy, now you ſpeak 
Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
That I am guiltleſs of your father's death, 
And am moſt ſenſibly in grief for it, 
It ſhall as level to your jaagement pear, 
As day does to your eye, | 
Dancs. [W. ithin, | Let her come in, b 
Laer, How now! what noiſe is that? 


Euter OruELIA, fantaſtically dreſs'd with flraws and 


abe ri. 


O heat, dry up my brains! tears, ſeven time ſalt, 
Burn out the ſenſe and virtue of mine eye! — b 
By h̃a en, thy ma:ineſs ſhall be paid with weight, g 
Jilh our ſcale turn the beam, O roſe of May! 

Dear maid, kind ſiſter, ſweet Ophelia! 


Should be as mortal as an old man's lite? 


Oph. 


> Theſe lines are not in the quorto, and might have been omitted in 
the folio without 8 


Fg tink, they reg 


eat lots, for they are obſcure and affected; but, I 
vire By emendation. Love (fays Laertes) is the 
" paſſion 
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Oph. They bore him barefac'd on the bier; 
Hey no nonny, nouny hey nonny : 3 
And in his grave rain'd many a tear j—— 
Fare you well, my dove! 

Laer. Hadſt thou thy wits, and didft perſuade revenge, 
It could not move thus, 

Oph. You mult ſing, Down a-diwn, an you call him g. 
daaun- a. O, how the wheel 4 becomes it! It is the falſe 
Reward, that ſtole his maſter's daughter, 

| Laer. 

paſſion by which nature is mc} exalted and r; and as ſubſtat ns, 
refined ard ſubtiliſed, eaſily obey any impulſe, or follow any attraction, 
fome port of natute, ſo purified and refined, flies oft aſter the atttacting 
object, after the thing it loves: 

&« As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 

re And ſeparate from their kindred dregs below, 

So flew her foul.” Jon xs0N. 

The meaning of the paſſage may be— That her wits, like the ſpiri* of 
fine eſſences, flew off or e vaporate d. Fine, however, ſometimes ſignifics 
@r/ful. STEEVENS. | 

3 Theſe words, which were the burthen of a ſong, are found only in 
the folio. MA LON . 

4 The ſtory alluded to I do not know; but perhaps the lady ſtolen +y 
the ſteward was reduced to ſpin. Jorinso0N, 

The wwhee! may mean no more than e burth en of the ſong, which ſhe 
had juſt r:peated, and as fuch was formetly uſed, '1 met with the fol. 
lowing obſervation in an old quarto black-letter book, publiſhed before the 
time ot Shakſpeare: 

& The ſong wes accounted a good one, thogh it was not nioche graced 
by the z0becie, which in no wie accorded with the fubject matter 
thereof.“ ; 

I quote this from memory, and from a book, of which I cannot reco 
the « xact title or date; but the paſſage was in a preface to ſome fog5 of 
ſonnets, I well remember, to have met with the word in the fame tenle 
in other ole books, 

Rota, indeed, as 1 am informed, is the ancient muſical term in Lats, 
for the turden of a fung. Dr. Farmer, however, bas juſt favoured me 
with a quotation from Nicholas Breton's Teyes of an id's Head, 1577) 
which at once explains the word <chee! in the ſenſe for which 1 hae 
contended : 

: & That I may fing, full merrily, 
Not heigh ho eecle, but cere away!“ 
i. e. not with a me lancholy, but a cheerful burthen. 

I !ormerly ſuppoſed that the baitad, aluded to by Ophelia, was that 
entered on the books of the Stationcrs' Company; *+ October 1580. 

; our 
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Laer. This nothing's more than matter. 
Oph. There's roſemary, that's for remembrance; pray 
you, love, remember: and there is panſies, that's for 


: thoughts.5 


Laer. A document in madneſs ; thoughts and remembrance 


| fitted, 


Oh. There's fennel for you, and columbines :%—there's 

rue 

Four ballades of the Lord of Lorn and the Falſe Steward, &c. but Mr, 
Riiſon aflures me there is no corre ſponding theft in it. STEEvExs, 

I am inclined to think that bee is here uſed in its ordinary ſepſe, and 
that theſe words allude to the occupation of the gul who is ſuppoſed to 
ling the ſong alluded to by Ophelia. 

A muſical antiquary may perhaps contend, that the controverted words 
of the text allude to an ancient inftrument mentioned by Chaucer, and 
ca led by bim a rcte, by others a vielle; which was played upon by the 
f. ion of a wwheeſl, MALON E. 

here is probably ſome mythology in the choice of theſe herbs, but 
I cannot explain it. Panſees is for tbaug bis, becauſe of its name, Penſeet; 
but why r indicates remembrance, except that it is an eycr-green, 
and carries at funerals, I have not diſcovered. JounsoN. 

R:ſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, and was 
rot only carried at funerals, but worn at weddings. STEEVENS. 

R:ſemary being ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, was the emblem of 
fidelity in lovers. MaLoNE.. 

„ Greene, in his Quip fer an Upſtart Ciurtier, 1620, calls fennel, 
co men's eveeds 5 e fit generally for that ſex, fith while they are maidens, 
they wiſh wantonly,” 

| krow not of what co/umbines were ſuppoſed to be emblematical, 
They are again mentioncd in All F:ols, by Chapman, 160 : 

„What's that?-- a co/umbine P 
No: that tbankleſs flower grows not in my garden.” 

Gerard, however, and other herbaliſts, impute few, if any, virtues te 

them; and they may therefore be ſtyled thark/eſs, becauſe they appear to 


make no grateful return for their creation. 


From the Caitha Poctarum, 1599, it ſhould ſeem as if this flower was 


he emblem of cuckoldom: 


cc 


the blue c:rnuted columbine, 
© Like to the crooked horns of Acheloy.” STEEVENS. 
Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom, on account of the horns of 
Its neQari2, which are remarkable in this plant. See Azuilegia, in 
Kinnaus's Genera, 684. S.W. © , | 
The co'umbine was emblematical of forſaken lovers: 
„% The columbine in tawny often taken, 
As then aſcribed to ſuch as are forſaken.” 
Browac's Britannia”s Paſtorals, Book I. Song ii. 1613. 
' Hol. WHiTEs 
Ophelia 
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rue for you; and here's ſome for me : we may call it, herh 
of grace o' ſundays: 7 you may wear your rue with a dif. 
ference, *—1 here's a daiſy ,9—I would give you ſome vio. 

lets ? 


Ophelia gives her fennel and columbines to the king, In the coileXi9n 
of Sonnets quoted above, the farmer is. thus mentioned: 


« Fennel is for flatterers, 
« An cvii thing is ſure; 
« But I have alwaies meant truely, 
„Wich conſtant heait moſt pure.“ MALON E. 
7 I believe there is a quibble meant in this paſſage; rue ancient! 
ſignifying the ſame as Ruth, i. e. ſorrow. Ophelia gives the Quz., 
ſem”, and k-eps a propert on of it for berſelf. i 

Heb of grace is one of the titles which Tucca gives to Williem Rufus, 
in Decker's Satiromeflix, I ſuppoſe the fiiſt ſy'lable of the turnan: 
Rufus introduced the quibble, STEEvens. 

The foi!towing paſſage from Greene's Qui for an U;tzre Corr! r, 
will furniſh the beſt reaſon for calling rue herb of gaceo'fu dv; 
60 ſome of them ſmil'd and faid, Rue was called Herbegruce, which 
though they ſcorned in their youth, they might wear in their age, and 
that it was never teo late to ſay mijerere.” HENLEY. 

Herb of grace was not the ſunday name, but the every day name of . 
In the common dictionaries of Shak ſpeare's time it is callec herb , prac 
There is no ground therefore for ſuppoſing with Dr. Warburton, that ge 
was called herb of grace, from its being uſ.d in exorciſms perform n 
churches on Sundays. 

Ophelia only means, I thiyk, that the queen may with peculiar pro 
priety on Sundays, when ſhe fo icits pardon ſor that crime which ihe hs 
fo much occaſion to rue and repent of, ca'l her rue, Lerb of grace. 

Ophelia, after havins given the queen rue to remind her of the H 
and contrit ion the ought to fecl for her inceſivous marriage, tells her. the 
may wear it with a differerce, to diſtinguiſh it from that worn by Oph14 
herſelf; becauſe her tears flowed f:om the luſs of a father, thoſe of the 
queen ought to flow for her guilt.” MATORE. 


S This ſeems to refer to the rules of hera'dry, where the younger 
brothers of a family bear the lame arms 2virk @ difference, or mak «! 
diſtinction. 

1 here may, however, be ſomewhat more implied here than is expreſſed 
Yeu, madam, (ſays Ophelia to the Queen,) may call ycur RUE by its Sunde) 
Lame, HERB (OF GRACE, ard te wear it With a tifjerence to d:Ring will if 
from mine, hich can neuer be any thing but mere.y RUE, i. e. ſorrows 

STEEV+ x 

9 Greene, in his Quip fer an UV, Part Courtier, has explained the fig" - 
fGicance af this flower: Next them grew the piss EMBL3SS 
DAISIE, to Marne ſuc light of-love wenches not to truſt every file 
promiſe that ſuch amo. ous bach+clors make them,” Hynirty, 


» ja 5 
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2 lets; but they wither'd all, when my father died: — They 

ſay, he made a good end. — 

5 For bonny faveet Robin is all my ay, Sings. ] 

Laer. Thought and affliction, paſſion, hell itſelf, 

> She turns to favour, and to prettineſs, | 

1 Oph. Aud will he not come again? [ Sings, 
| 5 Aud will he not come again? 

* , no, be is dead, 

Go to thy death-bed, 


He newer will come again, 


His beard was as white as ſnow, 
All faxen was” his poll. 

b + He is gone, he is gone, 

2 And we caſt axvay moan ; 


Cd 'a mercy on his foul! 


And of all chriſtian ſouls!5 I pray God. God he wi' you{ 
[Exit OrHELIA. 


Laer. Do you ſee this, O God? 
_ | * King, Laertes, I muſt commune with your grief,® 
ce ” Or 


F The violet is thus charaQterized in the old collection of Sonnets 
* * above qusted, printed in 1584: 
&« Milet is for faubfulnſſe, 
W © Wirch in me thall abide ; 
n 


« Hoping likewiſe that from your heart 

. «© You will not let it flide.” MATLONxR. 

be = * This is part of an old ſong, mentioned likewiſe by Bezumont and 
i > T:-icher, in 1% Tue Noble Xinſinen, Act IV. ſc. i: 


on * I can ſing the broom, 
the 38 % And Henny Robin.” STEEVENS. 
- = * Thought here, as in many other places, ſignifies melancholy, 
nget HEE MaALone. 
YE >? Thisis the common concluſion to many of the ancient monumental 
inſcripione. See Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 657, 658. Berthe- 
Med, | lette, the publiſher of Gower's Confeſſio Amantis, 1554, ſpeaking firſt of 
»day | he funeral of Chaucer, and then of Gower, ſfaysz 4 -—— he lieth 
4 4 buried in the monaſterie of Seynt Peter's at Weſtminſter, &c. On whoſe 
| | fewiles and all chriſten, Jeſu bawe mercic.”” STEEVENS. 
17 The fol o reads emen. To commen is to commune. This word, 
pronounced as auciently ſpelt, is (ill in frequent provincial uſe, 
1 = 2 STEEVY ERS. 
1 7 Vol. VIII. * 
1 % 
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Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wiſeſt friends you will, 
And they ſhall hear and judge *rwixt you and me: 
If by direct or by collateral Hand 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in ſatisfaction; but, if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we ſhall jointly labour with your ſoul 
To give it due content, | 

Laer, Let this be ſo; 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral. 
No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones,” 
No noble rite, nor formal oſtentation,— 
Cry to be heard, as twere from heaven to earth, 
That I muſt call't in queſtion. | 

King. So you ſhall ; 
And where the offence is, let the great axe fall, 


I pray you, go with me. [ Execurt, | 


SCENE IV. 
Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter HoxAT IO, and a Servant, 


Hor. What are they, that would ſpeak with me ? 


Serv. ; Sailors, fir; 
They ſay, they have letters for you. ; 
or. Let them come in.— 


[ Exit Servant, 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I ſhould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 


E Ale! 


7 It was the cuſtom, in the times of our author, to hang a ſword over 
the grave of a knight. Jonnson. 4 
This practice is u:.iformly kept up to this day. Not only the ſword, bv: 


the helmet, gauntlet, ſpurs, and tabard (i. e. a coat whereon the arm! 4! | 
enſigns were anciently depicted, whence the term coat of armour) itt | 


hung over the grave of every knight, Sis J. HAWKINS, 


*. 


And qo't the ſpeedier, that you may direct me 
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Euter Sailors. 


1. Sail. God bleſs you, ſir. 

Hir. Let him bleſs thee too. 

1. Sail. He ſhall ſir, an't pleaſe him. There's a letter 
for you, fir; it comes from the ambaſſadour that was bound 
for England ; if your name be Horatio, as I am let to know 
If 18. 

Hor. Reads.) Horatio, when thou ſhalt have rverlook'd 
this, give theſe fellows fame means to the king; they have letters 
for him, Etre wwe were tw? days old at ſea, a pirate of very 
avarlike appointment gave us chac?: Finding ourſelves tos flew 
of Jail, ue put on a compell'd valour 5 and in the grapple I 
brard:d them on the inſlaut, they got clear of our hip; fo T 
alone became their prijoner, They have dealt with me, like 
thieves of mercy; but they knew au bat they did; I am ta do a 
good turn for them, Lel the king have the letters I have ſent ; 
aud repair thou 10 me with as much haſte as thiu awauld'ſt fly 
death, I have words to ſpratk in thine ear, will make thee 
dumb; yet are they mach tod light for the bore of the matter. 8 
Tse good follows will bring thee au bere I am. Roſencrantz 
ard Guildenſtern hold their cour/e for England : of them I have 
much to tell thee, Farexv?ll. | 

| He that thou Rnoaweſt thine, Hamlet. 
Come, I will give you way for theſe your letters ; 


To him from whom you brought them, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter KING ard LAERTES. 


Aug. Now muſt your conſcience my acquittance ſeal, 
And you muſt put me in your heart for friend; | 

| | Sith 
The bore is the caliber of a gun, or the capacity of the barrel. Tbe 
Alber (ſays Hunlet) would carry hexvier wwords, Jon SN. 

| « 7 2 
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Sich you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he, which hath your noble father ſlain, 
Purſu'd my life, 

Laer. It well appears: — But tell me, 

Why you proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 

So crimeful and ſo capital in nature, 

As by your ſafety, greatneſs, wiſdom, all things elſe, 
You mainly were ſtirr'd up. 

King. O, for two ſpecial reaſons ; 
Which may to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſinew'd, 
But yet to me they are ſtrong. The queen, his mother, 
Lives almoſt by his looks; and for myſelf, 
(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) 
She is ſo conjunctive to my life and ſoul, 
That, as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
J could not but by her. Ihe other motive, 
Why to a publick count I might not go, 
Is, the great love the general gender 9 bear him: 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work like the ſpring* that turneth wovd to ſtone, 
Convert his gvves to graces; ſo that my arrows, 
Too ſlightly timber'd for ſo loud a wind,3 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where 1 had aim'd them. 

Laer. And fo have I a noble father lot; 


A ſiſter 


9 The common race of the people. Jon xs. 

2 This fimule is neither very ſeaſonable in the deep intereſt of th 
converſation, nor verv accurately applied. If the ſpring had change 
baſe metals to gold, the thought had been more p:oper. JOHNSON, 

The alluſion here is to the qualities tt ili aiciibed to the dropping wel! 3! 
K nareſboro.gh in York ithire, Camden (edit. 1590, p. 564,) da 
mentions it: Sub quo tons eſt in quem ex impendentibus rupibus aqu# 
guttatim diſtillant, unde LRH C WELL vocant, in quem guad 
lignt imm ti.tur, lapides curtice brevi cue & lapideſcere obſervatum q 

| RTO. 

3 Thus the ſolio. The quarto, 1504, reads for ſo /ued aun. I 
th-ſe words have any meaning, it ſhould ſcem to be— Ihe inftrume!:: 
of offence 1 exziploy, would have p:oved tio weak to injure one who Is {1 
towed and arm'd by the aifectim of the pole. Their love, like ar) 
would revert the arto to the bow. STFEVENS. 4 

Loued md is as exiiaordinary à Corruption as any that is found in th 
Flas. MALONE. 


; Ex 
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Shakfpeare have told us that this line is imitated from Perſius, 
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A ſiſter driven into deſperate terms; 

Whoſe worth, if praiſes may ga back again,“ 

Stood challenger on mount ot all the age 

For her perfections: — But my revenge will come. 

King. Break not your ſleeps for that; you muſt t 

think, 

Trat we are made of ſtuff fo ft and dull, 

That we can let our beard be thaok with danger, 

And thaak it paſtime, You ſhortly ſhall hear more: 

I lov'd your father, and we love ouriclt ; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — 

How now ? what news? 


Euter a iIetenger. 


MJ. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: 
This to your majeſty; this to the queen, 

King. From Hamlet! Who brought them? 

Mc. Sailors, my lord, they fay ; I ſa them not; 
They were given me by Claudio, he recciv'd them 
Of him that brought them, 

King. Laertes you ſhall hear them ;— 
Leave us. [ Exit Meſſenger, 

[Reads.] High and mighty, you ſhall know, I am ſet naked 
ou your kingdom. To-morrow hall I beg leave to ſee your kingly 
eyes * when I ſhall, firſt aſking your pardon thereunto, recount 
the accafron of my ſudden and more ſlrange return, Hamlet, 
What ſhould this mean? Are all the reit come back? 
Or is it ſome abuſe, and no ſuch thing? 

Laer. Know you the hand ? 


Ring. Tis Hamlet's character. Naked, 


And, in a poſtſcript here, he ſays, alone : 


Can you adviſe me? 
Laer, J am loſt in it, my lord. But let him come; 


It 


A ; : | JounsoN. 
It is wonderful that none of the advocates for the learning of 


Sat. ii: 


+ If I may pra ſe what has been, but is now to be found no more. 


6 circa ſtyidam præbet tibi vellere þabam 
«6 'Jupner?” STEEVENS., 
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It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddeſt thou. i 
King. If it be ſo, Laertes. 
As how ſhould it be fo ?—how otherwiſe ?— 
Will you be fuld by me? 
Laer. Ay, my lord; 
So you will not o'er-rule me to a peace. 
King. lo thine own peace, If he be now return'd, 
As checking at his voyage,“ and that he means 
No more to undertake it, —[ will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the u hich he ſhall not chooſe but fall: 
And for his death no wind of blame ſhall breathe ; 
But even his mother ſhall urcbarge the practice, 
And call it, acctlent, 
Laar. My lord, I will be rul'd; 
Ihe rather, if you could deviſe it ſo, 
Ihat I might be the organ, 
King. It ſalls right. 
You have been talk'd of ſince your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they ſay, you ſhine ; your ſum of parts 
Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 
As did that one; and that, in my regard, 
Of the unworthieſt ſiege.“ 
Laer. What part is that, my lord! 
King. A very ribband in the cap of youth, 
Yet needful tco; for youth no leſs becomes 
'F he light and careleſs livery that it wears, 
Iban feuled age his ſables, and his weeds, 
Importing 7 health and graveneſs.— IM o months firce, 


Ic: 
5 The phraſe is from falconry; and may be juſtified from the fehlen; 


For who k nuws © 
quoth ſhe, that this hawk, which comes row fo fair to the fiſt, me; it 


paſſage in Hinde's £li;flo Litic:neſo, 1606 ; «6 


mcrrow cb at the lure? * STEEZVINS. 
6 Of the loweſt rank. Siege, fer ſect, place. Jonxsox. 


7 Infoting here may be, rot inferring by logical conſt quence, but 
producing by phy ſical effect. A young man regards ſhow in his dretz, ©! 


old man, gealih, Jon N SON. 


Im; in; | 
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Here was a gentleman of Normandy,— 
I have ſeen myſelf, and ferv'd againit, the French, 
And they can well on horſeback: but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in't; he grew unto his ſeat; 
And to fuch wond'rous doing brought his horſe, 4 
As he had been incorps'd and demi- natur'd 
With the brave beat: fo far he topp'd my thought, 
That I, in forgery. of ſhapes and tricks,“ 
Come ſhort of what he did. | 
Laer, A Norman, was't ? 
King, A Norman. 
Laer. Upon my life, Lamord. 
King, - The very ſame, 
Laer. I know him well: he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of ail the nation. 
King. He made confeiſion of you: 
And gave you ſuch a maiterly report, 
For art and exerciſe in your defence,“ 
And for your rapier moit eſpecial, 


That he cried out, 't would ve a light indeed, 


If one could match you: the ſcrimers* of their nation, 

He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

It you oppos'd them: Sir, this report of his 

Did Haulet fo envenom with his envy, 

That he could nothing do, but wiſh and beg 

Your ſudden coming o'er, to play with you, 

Now, out of this, 
Laer. What out cf this, my lord ? 
Ki:g. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 


| Or 
Importing bealth, I apprehend, me ans, dencting an attention to health, 

| f : MaLoNs. 
Inferting may only fignify—implying, denoting. 
Mr. Matone's explanation, however, may be the true one. 


A STEEVENS., 
could not contrive ſo many proofs of dexterity as he coul4 perform. 


; iy | Jon xsox. 
a That is, in the ſcience of d:fence. Joanson, 

The fencers. jon & SON. 

From eſcrimeur, Fr. a fencer. MALON k. 


Ibis unfavourable deſcr ption of the French ſwordſmen is not in the 
fulo. STEEVENS, 


Y 4 
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Or are you like the painting of a ſorrow, 
A face without a heart ? 

Laer. Why aſk you this? 

King. Not that I think, you did not love your father; 
But that I know, love is begun by time; 
And that I fee, in paſſages of proof, 
Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it. 
here lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick, or ſnuif, that will abate it; 
And nothing is at a like goodneſs (till ; 
For te growing to a pluriſy,s 
Dies in his own too- much: That we would do, 
We ſhould do when we would; for this would changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many, 

As 


* This is obſcure, The meaning may be, love is not innate in vs, 2 


co-+tlential to our nature, but begins at a certain time from ſome external | 
cauſe, and being always ſubject to the operations of time, ſuffers change 


and diminution. Jon xsON. ; 

3 be King reaſons thus: J do not fuſpe that you did not love your 
father; but ] know that time abates the force cf aflection.“ I ther:ture 
ſuipect that we ought to read : 

— lore is brgone by time; 
I ſuppoſe that Shakipe are pl-c-s the ſyllable Ze before gore, as we ſaj bo 
paint, be-fpatter, be-thiak, Sc. M. Masod. 

4 in t:avlattions of d.ily expetixnce. Joux sex. 

5 1] would believe, for the honcur of Shak ſpeare, that he wret? 
fethory, Eut 1 obſerve the gratmatick writers of t'at time tr quently 
Call a . ne fs of Lad g piu, we fit came, not from NC, bs 
fro: ius, Firn. VWak BUE ION. 

3 th nk the worc {wuvld ve ſpelt—fluriſy. This paſſage is fully er- 
pl. Ine d by one in Motcal's treatiſe on catize, 161 2, p. 187: „ Ag:inſtiie 
blood, or u of ti>:d, The diſe: fe af blood is, ſome yourg keit 
wi}! feed, and bring fat wil increaſe blu. d, and fo grow to a fie, iu 
die thereof if he bave not toon help.” ToLLET., 

Ve should certainly read flurihy, as Tollet obſerves. M. Macos. 

Dr. Warburton is right. 1 he word is ſpelt % fy in the quit), 
1604, and is uſed in the ſame fſerſ2 as here, ia 716 Pity ſhe's iH 
by Fort, 1633. Martoxe. 

Mr. Pope intreduced this ſim'le in the Ey on Criticiſm, v. 303: 

For works may have more wit than does them good, 

« A: bedies periſh through exceſs of bead. 
Aſcham has 2 thought very ſimilar to Pope's : © Twenty to one, of gt 
more, in writiag to much, then tolitle: even as tꝛventy, Fill into ict 
reti ly over mach fubes ten by any lacie or emptingſe. Thr & e 


4 
- 


, 40. bl. I. fol. 433 Hor Tr WHITE. 
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As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 
And then this ui is like a ſpendthrift figh,s 
That hurts by eaſing. Put, to the quick o'the ulcer : 
Hamlet comes back ; What would you undertake, 
To ſhow yourſelf in deed your father's ſon 
More than in words ? | 
Laer. To cut his throat ji'the church. 
King. No place, indeed, ſhould murder ſanctuarize; 
Revenge ſhould have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Wiil you do this, keep cloſe within your chamber: 
Hamlet, 


6 A ſpendthrift ſigb is a ſigh that makes an unneceſſary waſte of the 
vital lame, It is a notion very prevalent, that „ig impair the ſtrength, 
and wear out the animal powers. Jorxs0%. 

So, in the Governall of Helthe, &. ptinted by Wynkyn de Worde: 
&« And for why whan a man caſteth out that noble humour too moche, 
he is hugely dyſcolored, and his body mache febled, more then he lete 
four ſytbes, ſoo moche blode oute of his body.“ STEEVENS. 

Hence thry are called, in King Henry V. - blood-conſuming /e. 
Again, in F#ric/es, 1609: 

«© Do not conſume your bad ⁊c th ſerrezving. 
The idea is enlarged upon in Fenton's Trug:ca! D.ſcourſes, 1579: Why 
ſtaye you not in tyme the ſource of your ſcorching figbes, that have 


already drayned your body of his whoiviome humoures, appoynted by 


natute to gyve ſucke to the entrals and inward parts of you?!“ 

The original quarto, as well as the folio, reads a ſpendthrift's fizh ; 
but 1 have no d»ubt that it was a corruption, ariſing from the firit letter 
of the tollow.ng word ſigh, being an s. I have therefole, with the other 
mod-ra editors, printed—ſperdebrift figh, following a late quarto, (Which 
however is of n» authoricy,) printed in 1611, Ihat a figh, if it con- 
fumes the blood, burts ws by eaſing, or is prejuCicial to us on the whole, 
though it affords a temporary relief, is ſuthciently clear: but the former 
pirt ot the line, and then this ſhould, may require a little explanation. 
1 iuppule the king means to ſay, that if we do not promptly exccute 


ha we are convinced we fhculd or ought to do, we mall afterwards in 


Vain repent our not having ſeized the fortunate moment fur action: and 
this oppatunicy which we have let go by us, and the reflection that we 
_—_ have done that, which, from ſupervening accidents, it is no longer 
n Our power to do, is as prejudicial and paintul to us as a blood-conſuning 

ieh, that at once hurts and eaſes us. 

| 2pprehend the poet meant to compare ſuch a conduct, and the confſ:. 
quent rofl. ction, on'y to the pernicious quality which le lupp ed to be 18 
nend to ſighing, and not to the temporary eaſe which it affordz. Bis 
Pale, as have frequently hid occaſion to obi rve, ſcldon run on far. 
leert. ML t. 
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Hamlet, return'd, ſhall know you are come home: 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double varniſh on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, together, 
And wager o'er your heads: he, being remiſs,” 
Moſt generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruſe the foils; ſo that, with eaſe, 
Or with a little ſhuffling, you may chooſe 
A ſword unbated,* and, in a paſs of praQtice,® 
Requite him for your father, 

Laer. I will do't: 
And, for the purpoſe, I'll anoint my ſword, 
J bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Collected from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave the thing from death, 
"That is but ſcratch'd withal ; I Il touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him ſlightiy, 
It may be dcath,*? 

Ring. Let's further think of this; 
Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, 

May 


7 He being not vigilant or cautious. Jon x so. 

1. e. not t lunte d as foils are. Or, as one edition has it, embait d or 
guvenomed. POPE. 

I here is no ſuch reading as embaited in any edition. In Sir Thomas 
Norch's tranſlation of Plutarch, it is ſaid of one of the Metel i, that “he 
ſhewed the people the crucl fight of tencers, at unrebated iwords,”' 


STEZVENS. : 


Not blunted, as foils are by a button fixed to the end. MaLoxe. 
Practice is oſten by Shakſpeare, and other writers, taken for 21 

infdiors firatagem, or privy treaton, a ſenſe not incongruous to this pailagr, 
where yet Irather buii-ve, that nothing more is meant chan a rh jor 
exerciſe, JOHNSON, _ 

A paſs if prafiice is a favourite paſs, one that Laertes was wel! pra 
in. Ihe treachery on this cccaſion, was his ufing a ſword wrbaicd aid 
er Tenomed, M. MASON. 

It is a matter of ſu-pr ſe, that no one of Shakſpeare's numerous and 
ole commentat« rs has re marked, With proper warmth and d: teſtat on, its 
v:!/Iainous afſaflin-l ke treachery of Laertes in this horrid plot. I here 


tine more oc caſion that he fou be here pointed out an object of bh 


rence, as he is a chmacter we are, in ſome preceding parts oi ther. 
led to tetpect and avinire, TSR. 


fe. 
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May fit us to our ſhape :3 if this ſhould fail, 

And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
were better not aſſay d; therefore, this project 
Should have a back, or ſecond, that might hold, 

If this ſhould blaſt in proof.“ Soft ;—let me ſee ;— 
We'll make a ſolemn wager on your cunnings,- 
Tha't: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make your bouts more violent to that end,) 

And that he calls for drink, I'll have preferr'd hims 
A chalice for the nonce; whereon but ſipping, 

If he by chance eſcape your venom'd ſtuck, “ 

Our purpoſe may hold there. But ſtay, what noiſe ? 


49 


Enter Queen, 


How now, ſweet queen? 
Queen. One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So faſt they follow :— Your ſiſter's drown'd, Laertes. 
Laer. Drown'd! O, where? | 
Queen, There is a willow grows aſcaunt the brook, 
That ſhows his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſteam; 
T herewith fantaſtick garlands did the make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daiſies, and long purples,” 


That 


3 May enable us to e proper charafers, and to act our part. 
Jon xsox. 
4 Th.'s, I believe, is a metaphor taken from a mine, which, in the 
proof or execution, ſometimes breaks out with an ine ffctual blaſt, 
OK NSON\, 
The word frog ſhows the metaphor to be taken from the trying or 
provirg hre-arms or cannon, which often 6/:/ or burſt in the prof. 
STEEVENS. 
. e, preſented to him. Thus the quarto, 1604. The word inde-d 
Is mis-spelt, prefurd. The folio reads —1I'll have frepar'd him. 
E: Maronr. 
To prefer (as Mr, Malone obſerves) certainly means—to preſent, or 
tre STEEVENS. | 
h For Jack, read tuck, a common name for e rafier. BUACES Tor 
+ Your venom'd fluck is, your venom'd thru, Stuck was a term of the 
fencing-ſchol, Marone. 
y long purples is meant a plant, the modern botanical name of which 
ercbis iris mas, ancient'y teſteulus mor ans. The gr:{/er name by 
; 2 ; whict 


Or — 
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— 
- 
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That liberal“ ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them: 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious ſliver broke; 
V hen down her weedy trophies, and herſelf, 
Fell in the weeping brook, Her clothes ſpread wide; 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up : 
Which time, ſhe chanted ſnatches of old tunes ;9 
Ax one incapable of her own diftreſs, 
Or like a creature native and ind u'd 
Unto that element: but long it could not be. 
Jil that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull'd the pacr wretch from her melodious lay 
Jo muddy death.3 
Laer. 
which it paſts, is ſufficiently known in many parts of England, and 
particularly in the county where Shakſpeare lived, 7 hus for M. Warner, 
Mr. Coilins adde, thzt in Suficx it is ſtill called dead min's Hands; and 
that in Lye's Herbal) 1578, its various natats, too grols fr repe:icion, 
e pr ſerved. | 
Lead v.en's thumbs axe mentioned in an ancient bl. 1. tallad, en ithd 
Tie drceafed I. Ja din Liwver. STYxvENS. 
One of the grofier r:2mes of tis plant Gertrude had a particular wan 
to-avoid tm=the ran fart wid, MALONE. ; 
Be Her-]! Licnious. REER D. 
L. ler. is frec-ip ken, licentious in language, Sa, in Othello: (1s 
lle not a moſt pri fane and Ira count lor??? Martores. 
- Which time, fre clanted jnatches of o'd tuncsz] Fletcher, ia bis 
Scurnful Lady, very iividioufly ricicul. s this inc ident: 
« I wil! run mad firſt, and if that get not pity, 
« ler: wi miſelf to a moſt ditmal outty.”” WanrBpvunr rox. 
2 Ido not ti h the word indued is ſenſe in this place; and believe we 
ſhould read wnrad. 
Shakſpr-are ſeems to have forgot himſelf in this ſcene, as there 1+ 16! 
a fir gle c:xcumfiance in the relation of Ophelia's death, that inducrs us 
to think ſhe Fad drowned herſt If intentionally. M. MAsoN. 


As we are indued v ih certa n original diſpoſitions and properfitics it 


eur bir:h, Shakſpeers here uſes indued with greet licenticuſnes, 0 
formed by nature; c'othrd, endowed, or furniſhed, with prope tics ſuited 

to the element or Mater. 
Our old ur ters vied indurd and erdtæved indifcriminately, Maton k. 
5 In the i ſt ſcenc of the pext act we find Ophelia buricd w! h ſuch 
ritt as tetoken ſhe fe, edid har Mn Ife. It ſlou d be remembered; that 
tl e accous. t herc giving is that of a friend; and that the queen cauld 
ct. flit ly kT OM WU pe in the mind oi Orhelia, When ſhe awe 
Lc 146 


1. 
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Laer. Alas then, ſhe is drown'd ? 
Ynecn, Drown'd, drown'd, 
Laer. Too much of water haſt thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore 1 forbid my tears; But yet 
It is our trick; nature her cuſtom hokls, _ 
Let ſhame ſay what it will: when theſe are gone, 
The woman will be out. — Adieu, my lord! 
L have a ſpeech of fire, that fain wouid blaze, 
But thar th1s tolly dro+ns it. Exit. 
King. Let's follow, Gertrude: 
How much I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I, this will give it ſtart again; 
Therefore, let's follow. Zxeunt. 


G3 


ACT V. SCENE I. 
A Church-yard. 


Erter tævo Clowns, with ſpades, Oc. 


1. Cz, Is ſhe to be hury'd in chridian burial, that wilfully 
ſecks her own ſalvation * 

2. Ch, I tell thee, ſhe is; therefore, make her grave: 
ſtraight ;4 the crowner hath ſet on her, and finds it chriſtian 


burial. 
1. Ch, How can that be, unleſs ſhe drown'd herſelf in 
ler own defence? 
2. Clo. Why, 'tis found ſo. 
1, Cl. It muſt be /e offe:dendo; it cannot be elſe. For 
here lies the point: If I drown my ſelf wittingly, it argues: 
an 


herſelf in ſo perilous a firuntion. After the facts had been weighed and, 


canſidered, the p:xeit in the next act pronounces, that ber death 2043 


* dubtfil., MAL ONS E. 


Make her grave from caſt to welt in a direct Ine parallel to the 
church; not from north to ſouth, athwart the regular line, Thus, I 


11 
4 think, is mant. Jonx$0N, 


I cannot think that this means any more than mike ber grave imme- 


© ety. She is to be buried in chan burial, . and conſequently the grave 


to be made as uſual, STEEVENS. 


494 HAMLET, 


an act: and an act hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, 
and to perform :5 Argal, ſhe drown'd herſelf wittingly. 

2. Ch, Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1. CI Give me leave, Here lies the water; good: 
here ſtands the man; good: If the man go to this water, 
and drown himſelf, it is, will he, nill he; he goes; mark 
rs that : but if the water come to him, and drown him, 

e drowns not himſelf: Argal, he, that is not guilty of his 
own death, ſhortens not his own life, 

2. Ch, But is this law? 

1. Ch. Ay, marry is't ; crowner's-queſt law.“ 

2. Clo. Will you ha' the truth on't ? If this had not been 
4 gentlewoman, ſhe ſhould have been bury'd out of chriſtian 

urial, 

1. Ch, Why, there thou ſay'ſt: And the more pity ; 
that great folks ſhould have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themſelves, more than their even . e 

one ; 


5 Ridicule on ſcholaſtick divitions without diſtinction; and of diiti;.c- 
tions without difference, WArBURTON, | 

© I ſtrongly ſuſpect that this is a ridicule on the caſe of Dame Bales, 
reported by Plowden in his commentaries, as determined in 3 Eliz. 

it ſeems, her huſband fir James Hales had drowned himſelf in a river; 
and the queſtion was, whether by this act a forfeiture of a leaſe from the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury, which he was poſſeſſed of, did not 
accrue to the crewn: an inquiſition was found before the coroner, which 
f-urd tim felo de ſe. The legal and logical ſubtilties, ariſing in the 
courſe of the argument of this caſe, gave a very fair opportunity for a 
cer at creowner*s gueſi-laww., Ihe exprefſion, a little before, that an af? 
bath i] ree lranctes, &c. is ſo pointed an al uſion to the cale 1 mention, 
that I C-nnot doubt but that Shzkſpeare was acquainted with, and meant 
to laugh 2 it, 

It may be zdded, that on this occaſion a great deal of ſubtilty was uſed, 
to aſcertain whether fir James was the agert or the fatient; or, in other 
words, whether he <vert to the wwater, or the water came to bim. The cauiz 
of fir James's madneſs was the ciicumſtance of his having been the judge 
who condemned lady Fane Grey. Six J. Hawxins. L 

If Shakſpeare meant to a'Jude to the caſe of Dame Hales, (Which 
indeed ſeems not improbable,) he muſt have heard of that cafe in con- 
verſation; for it was determined before he was born, and Plowder.: 
Commentaries, in which it is reported, were not tranſlated into Enylitk 
till a few years ago. Our author's ſtudy was probably not much encum- 
bered with old French Reports. MALON E. | 

7 So, all the old books, and rightly. An old Engliſh expr<fion for 
fell,w-Chiiltian, TrHikLBY 
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Come; my ſpade. There is no ancient gentlemen but 


gardeners, ditchers, and grave- makers; they hold up Adam's 


proſeſſion. 
2. Clo, Was he a gentleman ? 
1. Cl, He was the firſt that ever bore arms. F 
2. Ch, Why, he had none, 

1. CJ. What, art a heathen? How doſt thou underſtand 
the ſcripture? Jhe ſcripture ſays, Adam digg'd ; Could he 
dig without arms? T'll put another queſtion to thee: if thou 
anſwer'ſt me not to the purpoſe, confeſs thyſelf —8 

2. Ci. Go to, 

1. C/. What is he, that builds ftronger than either the 
maſon, the ſhipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2. Cla. The gallows-makerz for that frame ourlives a 
2 thouſand tenants, | 

1. Clo, I like thy wit well, in good faith; the gallows 
does well: But how does it well? it does well to thoſe that 
do ill: now thou doſt ill, to fay, the gallows is built ftronger 
than the church; argal, the gallows may do well to thee, 
'To't again; come. 

2. Ci. Who builds? ſtronger than a maſon, a ſhipwright, 
or a carpenter ? 

1. Cl. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke,* 

2. Clo, Marry, now I can tell, 

1. Clo. To't. 

2. Clo, Maſs, I cannot tell. 

Enter 

And be bang'd, the Clown, I ſuppoſe, would have ſaid, if he had 
not been interrupted. This was a common proverbial ſentence. See 
Orbello, Act IV. ſc. i.— He might, however, have iatended to ſay, 
c thyſelf an aſe. MALONEs | 

Ine inquiſitive reader may meet with an aſſemblage of ſuch queries 
{which perhaps compoſed the chief feſtivity of our anceſtors by an even- 


ag fire) in a volume of very ſcarc2 tracts, preſerved in the Univerſity 


Library at Cambridge, D. 5. 2. The inrocence of theſe D:maurdes 
Foyous may deſerve a praiſe which is not always due to their delicacy. 
STEEVENS., 

2 If it de not ſufficient to ſay, with Dr. Warburton, that this phraſe 
might be taken from hutbandry, without much depth of reading, we 
may produce it from a dictie of the workmen of Dover, preſerved ia the 
«.2:10s to H linſhed, p. 1546: 

| * My bow is broke, I would wnyote, 

*6 My foo: is ſor2, 1 can works no more. FARNAER. 
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495 HAMLET, 


Enter HAMLET and HORATI10, at a diſtance, 


1. Cl. Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your dull 
aſs will not mend his pace with beating: and, when you are 
aſk'd this queſtzon next, fay, a grave- .maker ; ; the houſes 
that he makes, laſt till doomſday, Go, get thee to Yaughan, 
and fetch me a ſtoup of liquor, [ Exit 2, Clown, 


He Gigs, and fings, 


In youth wchen I did love, did love,; 
Me thought, it auas very ſaveet, 

T contratt, O, the tinte, for, ah, my behove 
2 merhenght, there was no!hing meet 4 


Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his buſineſs ? he finzs 


at grave-making. 
Her, Cuſtom hath made it in him a property of eaſineſs. 
Ham, 


3 The three ſtanzas, ſung here by the grave-dizger, are extracted, 
with a flight variation, f om a little poem, called Tie aged Lever rencunceto 
Live, wilten by Henry Koward, arl of Surrey, who flaw iched in the 
reign of King Henry VIII. and who was beneaded 1547, on a {trained 
acculation of treaſon. LuroBAL v. 

+. 'Ih1 s pallage, as it ſt inds, is abſolute nonſenſe; but if we read 
& f.r aye,” inftead of „ for ab” it will have ſome kind of ſenſe, as it 
may 1 ea'i that it was not mect, though he was in love, to cont: act 
him If for covers? M. Macon. 

Dr. Peicy is of opinion that the different corruptions in theſe ſanzzs, 
night lave been „d ſign d by the poet himſelt, the better to paint ch: 
character of an ill rate cl wn.“ 

Bebowe is lutereit, convenience. STEEVENS; 

— ting mect.] 1 hus the folic. The quarto, 1604, reads: 

GC me thought there a was nitring a meet. MALONE. 

The o11ginal poem fiom whieh this ſtanza is taken, like the ati 
fucc-eorng ones, is preterved among lord Surrey's poems; though, 
zs Dr. Percy has obierved, It is attributed to lerd Vaux by Cecre: 
Gaſcy gne. | : 

All theſe difficulties however (ſays the Rev. Thomas Warton, I/. 
of- Engliſh Poctry, Vol. III. p. 45,) are at once adjuſted by MS. Hail, 
1703, 25, in the Britiſh Muſcum, in which we boos a copy of Vaux' 
poen., beginning, Jobe that I did lewe, with the title A dyttie or tone! 
mace by the lord Vaus, in the time of the noble quene Marye, repre 
len ing the im ig f death.“ 

The entire ſong | is pul liſhed by Dr. Percy, in the fiſt yolume of 64 
Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Pokerys STEBVENS, 
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Ham, Tis e'en ſo: the hand of little employment hath 
the daintier ſenſe. 
1. Clo. But age, with his ſtealing Reps, 
Hath claww'd me in his clutch, 
And hath ſhipped me into the land, 
As if 1 had never been ſuch. 
| [Throws up a ſcull, 

Ham, That ſcull had a tongue in it, and could fing once: 
How the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain's 
jaw-bone, that did the firſt murder! his might be the pate 
of a politician, which this aſs now o'er-reaches ;5 one that 
world circumvent God, might it not? 

Her. It might, my lord. 

Ham, Or of a courtier; which could ſay, Good-morreno, 
ſawet lord! Ila dieſt theu, god lord? his might be my 
lord ſuch-a-one, that prais'd my lord ſuch-a- one's horſe, 
when he meant to beg it; might it not? 

Her. Av, my lord, 

Ham, Why, e'en ſo; and now my lady Worm's;“ chap- 
> Jeſs, and knock'd about the mazzard with a ſexton's ſpade : 
| Here's ſine revolution, an we had the trick to ſce't. Did 
= theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but to play at loggats 
© vith them ? mine ache to think on't, 

I. Ci, 
% 5 The folio reads er- . STEEVENS. 

la ttc auuto, [1604] ior c- is ever-reaches, which agrees 
beter wirt the fenterce: it is a Frog exapgeratiun to remark, that an 
as Can ewer-reach him who woull once have tried to circum vert, 1 be- 
ere bath thete words were Shakſpeir- 's. An author in reviſing his 
werk, when his original ideas have faded from his mind, and new 
obiezwations have produced new fſ-ntiments, ealily iatroduces images 
Auch have been more newiy impreſſtd upon him, without oblerviig 
inen want cf congru:ty to the gencral texture of his viigiral deſign. 


. Jon NSUNs 
% * the ſcull that was my lerd Stch-4-2nc's, is now my lady Tom's. 
Jon nSONs 


_ 

lis is a game played ja ſevera; parts of England even at this ti ne. 
#4 tak» is fixed into the ground; thel: who play, throw lozgats at it, and 
e chat 's rear-RRt the ſtake, wins: 1 have ſen it play: 4, in different 
eum at Their ſaccp=theering feaſts, watre the winner was entitied to 
2 black tierce, Which he eftel wards preſented to the fa mer's maid to ſpin 
For te pa'poic of making a prtticoat, and on condition that ſhe knelt 
own on the flicce to be Killed by all the wulticks preſeut. 1 

* d 
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1. Clo, A pick-axe, and a ſpade, a ſpade, Sings. 


For—and a ſhrouding ſheet : o 
O, 4 pit of clay for to be made =— 
For ſuch a gueſt is meet, 0 
[ Throws up a (cull, FR 15 
Ham, There's another: Why may not that be the (cul! «f | = 
a lawyer? Where be kis quiddits now, his quillets,® his cates, 
his tenures, and his nicks? why does he ſuffer this rud- 
knave now to knock him about the ſconce® with a dirty | 
ſhovel, and will not tel! him of his action of battery? ia 
Hemph! 'I his fellow might be in's time a great buyer of! f. 
land, with his ſtatutes,? his recognizances, his fines, his | 
double vouchers,* his recoveries: Is this the fine of his fines, 
and 
It is oe of the unlawful games enumerated in the ſtatute of 33 0 5 
Henry VIII. STEEVENS. © a 
Leggeting in the fields is mentioned for the firſt time among other © 100 *E 


and crafty games and plays, in the ſtatute of 33 Henry VIII. c. 9. 
Not being mentioned in tormer acts againſt unlawtul games, it was pre 
bably not practiſed lung before the ſtatute of Henry the Eighth wa 
made. MAL ONE. 

A /cggat-ground, like a ſkittle-ground, is ſtrewed with aſhes, but 5 
mere extenhve. A bowl much larger than the jack of the game of buy; to 
is thrown firſt, The pins, which I believe are called /oggats, are mum 
thinner, and lighter at one extremity than the other. Ihe bowl bing | 
firſt thrown, the p ay: rs take the pins up by the thinner and lighter ene, 
and fiing them towaras the buw!, and in ſuch a manner that the pins may 
once turn round in the air, and ſlide with the thinner extremity force 
towards the bowl. The pins are about one or two-and-twenty inch 
long. BLouNT. 


oO PU OY nid 


* Nuillets are nice and frivo'oas diſtinctions. The word is rendered iy . 
Cole s ia bis Latin Dictionary, 1679, res frivolas MALONE. rats 
— the ſcorce — ] i, e. the head. STEEVENS. . 
2 By a ſtatute is here meant, not an act of parliament, but a ſpecies ard 


ſecurity for money, affecting real property; whereby the lands of t!! 
debtor are conveyed to the creditor, till out of the rents and pro's 
them his debt may be ſatisfied. MALoNE. | 

3 A recovery with deuble woucher is the one uſually ſuffered, and is 
denominated from tt perſons (the latter of whom is always the comm”! 
cryer, or ſome ſuch inferior perſon) being ſucceſſively woucked, or cal“ 
upon, to warrant the tenant's titie, Both fines and recoweries are fict on 
ot law, uſed to convert an eſtate tail into a fee fimple. Statutes are n 
acts of parliament, but) ſfatutes-merchant and ſtaple, particular modes“ 
tecegnixance or acknowledgement fer ſecuring debts, which thereby“ 
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and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate fuil 
of fine dirt? will his veuchers vouch him no more of his 
purchaſes, and double ones too, than the Jength and breadth 
of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his lands 
will hardly lie in this box; and muſt the inheritor himſelf 
have no more? ha? 

her. Not a jot more, my lord, 

{iam. Is not parchment made of ſheep-ſkins ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-ſkins too. 

Ham, They are ſheep, and calves, which feek out aſſurance 


ina that, I will ſpeak to this fellow :—W hoſe grave's this, 
* fiirah? 


1. Clo. Mine, ſir.— 


O, a pit of clay for to be made 5 [ Sings, 
| For ſuch a gurft is meet, 
Ilan. I think it be thine; indeed; for thou lieſt in't. 
> 1. Clo. You lie out on't, fir, and therefore it is not yours: 
for my part, I do not lie in't, yet it is mine, 
= Ham, Thou doſt lie in't, to be in't, and ſay it is thine : 
lis for the dead, and not for the quick; therefore thou lieſt. 
I. Ci, lis a quick he, fir; 'twill away again, from me 


* Ham, What man doſt thou dig it for? 
4 1. Clo, For no man, ſir. 

= Ham, What woman then ? 

: 1. C/o, For none neither. 

Him, Who is to be buried in't? 


5 1. C.. One, that was a woman, fir; but, reſt her ſoul, 
7 e 8 dead. 


an. How abſolute the knave is! we muſt ſpeak by the 


ard, or equivocation will undo us, By the lord, Horatio, 


: theſe 
me a charge upon the party's land. Statutes and recognizarces are con- 
ntly mentioned together in the covenants of a purchate deed. 

s ; | RIT SON. 
A quibble is intended. Deeds, which ate uſually written on parch- 

Went, are called the common offurances of the kingdom. MALONE» 

8 The card is the paper on which the different points of the compaſs 
CY e deſcribed. To do any thing by ile card, is, ts do it with nice ebſervation« 
bs Jon > so. 


The 


oo HAM L E T, 


theſe three years I have taken note of it; the age is grounſ 


picked, s that the toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of © 


the courtier, he galls his kibe,—How long haſt thou been a 
grave-maker ? 


1. Ci. Of all the dass i'the year, I came to't that day 


that our laſt king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 
Ham, How long's that fince ? 
i. C/o, Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell that: J. 


Wi Þ 


The card is a ſer-chart, ſtill fo termed by mariners: and the word i; 
afrerwirds uſed by Ofrick in the ſame ſenſe. Hamlet's meaning wi! 


therefore be, we muſt ſpeak directly for ward in a flraight line, plainly u 


the point. KiTso0N, 

We muſt ſpeak with the ſam» precifion and accuracy as is obſ-rvcd in 
making the true d: ſtances of coats, the heights, courſes, &c. in a 
chart, which in our poet's time was called a card, In 1889 was publ (1. 
in 30. A briefe D ſcourſe of Moppes and Cardes, andtef their Ujes.—-1': 


4% ſhipman's card'” in Macbeth, is the paper on which the difi-cent pot 


of the compaſs are deſcribed. Matrox. 
In every ancient ſra-cbart that I have ſeen, the compaſs, &c. was 1 it 
wile introduced. STFEVENS. 


& So fmart, ſo arp, ſays Sir T. Hanmer, very properly; but ther 
wat, I think, about that time, a picked ſhoe, that is, a /Þce <uith 4 ly 
Feinted lee, in faſhion, to which the alluſion ſeems likewiſe to be mid: 
Every man now 13 ſmait; and every man now is @ man of faſhion. 

onxtos, 

Tbis ſaſhion of wearing ſhoes with long pointed toes was carried? 
ſech exceſ in England, that it was reſtrained at laſt by pro. Lamation 
ort ago as the fitch year of Edward IV. when it was ordered, „ that ttt! 
bees ox prkes of ſhurs ard boots ſhovld not paſs two inches, upon 
of curfirg by the cl-1gy, ard fertriting twenty thillings, to be pid, 2! 
„cble to the king, another to the cordwainers of London, and the th! 
t. the chamber ot London ;—ard fer other countries and towns the 14 
erde was taken, —Bei. re this time, and ſince the year 1482, the 5% 
of ſhocs and boots were of tuch length, that they were fain to b- ties 
to the knee with chains of Giver, and gilt, or at leaſt ſilken laces. 

STEEVES 

i. e. ſo ſpruce, ſoquaint, ſo afF:ed. | 

ere is, I think, ro ailufion to picked or pointed ſhove, as has be! 
ſurpeſed. Picked was a common word of Shakſprare's ge, in the fem 
s bave given, and is found in Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617, wich 
exigival ſignificat'on: ( Jrimm'd or dreſt ſprucely.“ It is here ww 
motaphorically, MATON E. 

I ſhould have concurred with Mr. Malone in giving a general ent 
the epithet—ficzed, but for Haml<t's mention of the toe of the peaiant,® 

| | STEZE) 


6 


1 he poet in the fifth act had forgot what he wrote in the firſt, 


5 PRINCE OF DENMARK. 50 
ats that very day that young Hamlet was born: he that is 
0 mad, and ſent into England. 


Ham. Ay, marry, why was he ſent into England ? 
I. C. Why, becauſe he was mad: he ſhall recover his 
Zwits there; or, if he do not, tis no great matter there, 
* Ham. Why? 


I. Ch, Iwill not be ſeen in him there; there the men 


” Ham, How came he mad? 

* 1, Ch, Very ſtrangely, they ſay. 

* Han, How itrangely ? 

I. Ch, Paith, een with loſing his wits, 

* Ham, Upon what ground? 

1. Ch. Why, herein Denmark; I have been ſexton here, 
man, and boy, thirty years. 

* Ham. How long will a man lie i'the earth ere he rot ? 

* 1. Ch. Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, (as we 
have many pocky corſes now-a-days, that will ſcarce hold the 


Jaying in,) he will laſt you ſome eight year, or nine year: a 


Manner will laſt you nine year, 

= Ham, Why he more than another? 

I. Ch, Why, fir, his hide is ſo tann'd with his trade, that 
pe will keep out water a great whilez and your water is a 
ore decayer of your whoreſon dead body. Here's a ſcull 
Mow hath lain you 1'the earth three-and-twenty years, 
lam. Whoſe was it! 

# 1, Ch. A whoreſoa mad fellow's it was; Whoſe do you 
think it was? 

lam. Nay, I know not. 

1. Ch. A peſtilence on him for a mad rogue! he pour'd 
 11220n of Rheniſh on my head once, "I his ſame ſcull, fir, 
Was Yorick's ſcull, the king's jeiter, 

= Ham. This? [ T akes the ſcull. 
= 1. C/2, Een that, 
44 Ham, 


By this ſcene it appears that Hamlet was then thirty years od, and 

Peu Yotick well, who had been dead twenty-two years. And yet in 
Se b*g-nning of the play he is ſpoken of as a very young man, one that 
zued to 20 back to ſchool, i, e. to the univerſity of Wittenberg, 
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$02 HAMLET, 


Ham, Alas, poor Yorick !-—I knew him, Horatio; a fc. 
low of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy: he hath borne 
me on his back a thouſand times; and now, how abhorr'd in 
my imagination it is! my gorge riſes at it, Here hung 
thoſe lips, that I have kiſs'd I know not how oft. Where 
be your gibes now ? your gambols? your ſongs ? your flaſhes 
of merriment, that were wont to ſet the table on a roar? 
Not one now, to mock your own grinning ? quite chap. 
fallen? Now get you to my lady's chamber,“ and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this favour 9 ſhe muſt come; 
make her laughat that, —Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing, 

Hor. What's that, my lord ? 

Ham. Doſt thou think, Alexander look'd o'this faſhion 
i'the earth? 

Hor. F'en ſo. 

Ham. And ſmelt ſo? pah! 

Her. E'en ſo, my lord. 

Ham. To what baſe uſes we may return, Horatio! Why 
may not 1magination trace the noble duſt of Alexander, till 
he find it ſtopping a bung-hole? _ 

Hor. J were to conſider too curiouſly, to conſider fo, 

Ham, No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him thither Wich 
modeſty enough, and likelihood to lead it: As thus; Alexander 
died, * — was buried, Alexander returneth to duſt; the 
duſt is earth; of earth we make loam: And why of that loam, 
whereto he was converted, might they not ſtop a beer-barrel! 

Imperious Cæſar, dead, and turn'd to clay, 

Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaiy !3 
But ſoft! but ſoft! aſide; — Here comes the king, 


[ Throws down the ſcull. 


Euter 


s Thus the folio. The quartos read=my lady's tab e, meaning, | 
ſuppoſe, her drefſing-table. STEEVENS. | 

9 1. e. to this countenance or complexion, MALOYE. 

2 Thus the quarto, 1604. The editor of the folio ſubſtituted i»:per1a!, 
not knowing that imperious was uſed in the ſame ſenſe. There are other 
inſtances in the folio of a familiar term being ſubſtitured in the room o 4 
more ancient word, MALoxE. 

Winter's lat. ſonNsON. 

A flaw meant a ſudden guſt of wind. So, in Florio's Italian DiRionary, 
1598; «46 Groppo, a flaw, or berrie of wind.“ MALoNE, 
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Enter Prieſts, ©c. in procaſion; the corpſe of Or UrLIA, 
LAERTES and Mourners following it; King, Queen, their 
T rains, &c. 


The queen, the courtiers : Who is this they follow? 

And with ſach maimed rites !4+ This doth betoken, 

The corſe, they follow, did with deſperate hand 

Fordo its own life, Twas of ſome eſtate :® 

Couch we a while, and mark. | Retiring with HoraT1o, 
Lacr. What ceremony elle ? | 


Ham. That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth: Mark. 

Laer. What ceremony elle ? : 

1. Pri. Her obſequies have been as far enlarg'd 
As we have warranty :5 Her death was doubtful; 

And, but that great command o'erſways the order, 

She ſhould in ground unſanctify'd have lodg'd 

Till the laſt trumpet ; for charitable prayers, - 
Shards,9 flints, and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on her: 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin crants,* 

| Her 

+ ImperfeQ obſequies. Jou Nns0N. 

5 To ford is to undo, to deſtroy. STEEvVvENSs. 

© Some perſon of high rank. Jou xsON. 

7 This Prieſt in the old quarto is called Doctor. STEEvE NS. 

5 Is there any alluſion here to the coroner's warrant, directed to the 
m.niſter and church-wardens of a pariſh, and permitting the body of a 
perſon, who comes to an untimely end, to receive chriſtian burial ? 

WHALLEYs 

9 i, e. broken pots or tiles, called pct. Herd:, *ile-ſherds. So, in Fob, 
ti. $: * And he took him a purſberd, (i. e. a piece of a broken pot,) to 
{crape himſelf withal.” RiTson, 

* Evidently corrupted from chants, which is the true word, A ſpecific 
rather thaa a generic term being here required to anſwer to maiden redu- 
ments. WARBURTON. | 

For this unuſual word the editor of the firſt folio ſubſtituted rites. By 
a more attentive examination and compariſon of the quarto copi-s and the 
folio, Dr. Johnſon, I have no doubt, would have been convinced that this 
and many other changes in the folio were not made by Shakſpeare, as is 
- luggetted in the following note, MaLonEe. 

1 have been informed by an anonymous correſpondent, that crants is the 

- German word for garlands, and I ſuppoſe it was retained by us from the 

- Saxons, To carry garlands before the bier of a maiden, and to bang them 
over her grave, is ſtill the practice in rural pariſhes. 
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Her maiden ſtrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial,3 | 
Laer, Muſt there no more be done ? 
1. Price, No more be done! 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a requiem,4 and ſuch reſt to her 
As to peace-parted ſouls, 
Laer, Lay her i'the earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 
May violets ſpring !—I tell thee, churlith prieſt, 
A miniſt'ring angel ſhall my ſiſter be, 
When thou lielt howling. 
Ham, What, the fair Ophelia ! 
Pucen, Sweets to the ſweet: Farewell! 


[ Scattering otto. 


I hop'd, thou ſhonld'ſt have been my Hamlet's wife; 
I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck'd, ſweet maid, 
And not have ſtrew'd thy grave, 

Laer. O, treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that curſed head, 
Whoſe wicked deed thy moſt ingenious ſenſe 
Depriv'd thee of! Hold off the earth a while, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 


[ Leaps into the gr 


Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead ; 
Jill of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To o'er-top old Pelton, or tlie {kyiſh head 
Of blue Olympus, 
Faw, 


Crarts therefore was the original word, which the author, Acne 
it to be provincial, and perhaps not unde rſteod, changed to a tem nt: 
intell;gible, but leis proper. Maiden rites give no certain or den“ 
in, age. He might have put maiden eviearhs, or maiden garlan:'s, but bt 
perhaps beſtowed no thought upon it; and neither genivs nor pract« 
Will always ſupply a hefty writer with the moſt proper dition, 

AN. 

In Minſheu's Dictionary, fee Beades, where roeſen krants man- 
reſarium; and ſuch is the name ot a character in his play. 101 L171 

3 Burial, here ſignifies interment in conſecrated ground. 

WaARkgt T0) 

+ A requiem, is a mals performed in Popiſh churches for the reit of 
ſoul of a perſon deceaſcd. The folio tcads— fing „ige requiem. 
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Hom. | Advancing.) What is he, whoſe grief 
Bears fuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 
Conjures the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? this 1s I, 


Hamlet the Dane. [ Leaps into the grave. 
Laer. The devil take thy foul ! 
| Grappling with him. 


Ham. Thou pray'ſt not well. 
I pr'ythee, take thy fingers from my throat 
For, though I am not ſplenetive and raſh, 
Yet have J in me ſomething dangerous, 
Which let thy wiſdom fear: Hold off thy hand. 
King. Pluck them aſunder, + 


Queen, Hamlet, Hamlet ! 
All, Gentlemen. 
thr, Good my lord, be quiet, 


[The Attendants part them, and they come out of the graves 
Han, Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 


Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 


Yuen, O my fon! what theme? 
Ham, Ilov'd Ophelia; forty thouſand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my ſum. — What wilt thou do for her? 
Ring. O, he is mad, Laertes, 
Qucen. For love of God, forbear him. 
{lom, *Zounds, ſhow me what thou'lt do: 


Wou!'t weep ? woul't fight? woul't faſt ? woul't tear thyſelf ? 


Woul't drink up Efil?5 eat a crocodile ? 

| I'll 
pls word has through all the editions been diſtinguiſhed by Italick 
characters, as if it were the proper name of ſome river; and fo, 1 dare 
fay, al the editors have from time to time underſtood it to be. But then 
is mult be ſome river in Denmark; and there is none there ſo called 3 
Nor is there any near it in name, that I know of but Vel, from which 
the province of Overyſſel derives its title in the German Flanders, 
Beſides, Hamlet is not propoſing any impoſſibilities to Laertes, as the 
drinking up a river would be: but he rather ſeems to mean, - Wilt thou 
reſolve to do things the moſt ſhocking and diſtaſteful to human nature 3 
and, behold, 1 am as reſolute, I am perſuaded the poet wrote : 

= Wilt drink up Eiſel? eat a crocodile ? 

ke. Wilt thou ſwal-w down large draughts of vinegar? The propoſition, 


indeed, is not very grand: b ing it mi i 
Wok. VIII. y grand; but the wg it mig ht be as diſtaſteful and un- 


ſavoury 
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Vil do't.—Doft thou come here to whine ? 
Jo outface mc with leaping in her grave ? 


favoury as eating the fleſh of a crecadile. And now there is neither wn 
impoſſibility, nor an anticlim:x : and the lownelſs of the idea is in tene 
meaſure removed by the uncommon term. 'TnEtvBALD. 

Sir T. Hanmer has, 

Wilt drint ip Nile? er cat a crocodile ? 

Hamlet certainly meant (for he ſiys he will rant) to dare Laertes to 
attempt any thing, however diffcult or unnatural!z and might fate 
promiſe to follow the example his antagoniſt was to ſet, in draining the 
channel of a river, or trying his t:eth on an animal whoſe ſcales are fur. 
poſed to be impenetrable. Had Shakſpeare meant to make Hamlet ſa FIGS 
Milt thiu drink vincgar? he probably. would not have uſed the term drink 
up; which means, 7ta/ly to exbννjii‚ niither is that challenge very mag- 
nificent, which only piovokes an adverſary to hazard a fit of the hear 
burn or the colick. 

The commentator's Te would ſerve Hamlet's turn or mine. 1. 
river is twice mentioned by Stowe, p. 735: & It ſtandeth a god 
diſtance from the river %, but hath a ſconce on Ie of incredible 
ſtrength.” 

But in an old Latin account of Denmar!: and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, I find the names of ſeveral 1ive:s little differing from E., or 
Eifill, in ſpelling or pronunciation. Such are the E, the O, and 
ſome others. The word, like many more, may indeed be trrecoverably 
corrupted; but, I muſt add, that few authors liter than Chaucer or 
Skelton mak uſe? of ye for v.regar : nor has Shakſpeare employ d it in 
any ocher of his plays. The poet might have witten the Ve, con. 
ſide rable river which fails into the Baltic ocean, and could not be wilknown 
to any prince of Denmark. STEEzvexs. 

The quarto, i604, has /. In the folio the word is ſpelt e. - F /i/ or 
eiſel is venegar. The word is uſed by Chaucer, and by Sir Thomas 
More. 

Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes, that a river was meant, either the 7//:!, or 
Oefil, or Weiſ:l, a conſiderable river which falls into the Baltick ocean, 
The words, drink up, he conſiders as favourable to Lis notion. © Had 
Shakſpeare, (he obſ:rves,) meant to make Hamlet ſay, Mt thu drin 
ewvinegar ? he probably would not have uſed the term drink up, Which 
means, tot.illy to exhanft, In King Richard IT. Act II. ſc. ii. (he adds) 4 
thought in part the ſame occurs: 

6c the taſk he undertakes, 


Is numb'ring ſands, and drink ng cceans dry.“ | 
But I muſt remark, in that paſſage evidently impeſſibilities are pointed out» 
Hamlet is only talking of difficult or painful cxertions. Every man cal 
weep, fight, fait, t-ar himſelf, drink a potion of vinegar, and cat u pic? 


of a diſlected crocodile, however diſagrecable; for I have no dyb: thi 
the 
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Be buried quick with her, and fo will I: 
And, it thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning zone, 
Make Offa like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou. 

Queen. This is mere madneſs: 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are diſclos'd,“ 
His filence will fit drooping. 

Ham, Hear you, ir; 
What is the reaſon that you uſe me thus ? 


307 


I lov'd 
the poet uſes the words eat a crocodile, for cat of à crecadile. We yet le 
the ſime phraſeolog) in familiar Iingungs. 

On the phraſe din up no ſtreſs cin be laid, for our poet has employed 
the ſame expre ſſion in his 1144 Soanet, without any idea of entirely ex- 
bad vg, and merely as ſynonymous to drin“. 

in Sbakſpeare's time, as at preſent, to drunk up, often meant no more 
thin imply to drink. In like manner we ſometimes ſay, 4 when you 
babe d down this pot ion, though w2 mean no more than when 
you have ſwallow'd this potion.” MALONE. 

Mr. Malone's ſtrictures are undoubtedly acute, and though not, in my 
own opinion, decifive, may ſtill be juſt, Yetas I cannot reconcile my [-1f 
tothe idea of a prince's challenging a nobleman to drink what rs. 
Quickly has called © a meſs of vinegar,” I have neither chan d cur 
former text, nor withdrawn my orizinal remarks on it, notwithllanding 
they are almoſt recapitulates in thoſe of my opponent.— On the ſcore of 
lucy redundancy, however, I both need and C.licic the indulgence of the 
reader, STEEVENS, 

To diſcl;je was anciently uſed for to hatch. So, in The Baie of 
Huntonge, Hawkyng, Fyſhyng, &c. bl. I. no date: © Firſt they ben eges ; 
and aicer they ben dijc/oſed, haukes; and commonly goshaukes ben dife 
£Jed as lone as the chgughes. To excliuge is the technical term at pre- 
lend. During three days after the pigeon has hatebed her conplets, (for ſhe 
lays no more than tos eggs, ) ſho never quits her neſt, except for a few 
moments in queſt of a little food for herſelf; as all her young require in 
that early ſtate, is to be kept warm, an office which ſhe never entruſts 
to the male. SrEEVEXNS. 

The young neſtlings of the pigeon, when firſt diſcloſed, are callow, 
only covered with a yellow down: and for that reaſon ſtand in need of 
being cheriſhed by the waraith of the hen, to protect them from the 
chillueds of the ambient air, for a conſiderable time after they ae hatch-&, 
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J lov'd you ever: But it is no matter; 
Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day, Exit. 
King, I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him.— 
[ Exit HoRaTi1o, 
Strengthen your patience in our laſt night's ſpeech ; 


We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh, — 
Good Gertrude, ſet ſome watch over your ſon, 

This grave ſhall have a living monument: 

An hour of quiet ſhortly ſhall we ſee; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [ Excurt, 


SCENE H. 
A Hall in the Caſtle, 


Euter HAMLET and HorAT10, 


Ham. So much for this, fir : now ſhall you ſee the other; 
You do remember all the circumſtance ? 


Hor. Remember it, my lord! 
Ham, Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 


That would not let me ſleep;? methoug ht, I lay 
| Work 


7 The Hyſtorie of Hamblet, bl. let. furniſhed our author with ti! 
ſcheme of ſending the Prince to England, and with moſt of the circum 
ſtances deſcribed in this ſc+ne : 

[After the death of Polonius] “ Fengon [the king in the preſe: 
play] could not content himſelf, but {till his mind gave him that te 
foole [Hamlet] would play him ſome trick of legerdemaine, And! 
that conceit, ſeeking to bee rid of him, determined to find the meanes! 
doe it by the aid of a ſtranger, making the king of England miniſter” 
his maſſacrous reſoluti n; to whom he purpoſed to ſend him, anc? 
Jetters defire him to put him to death. 3 

e Now to beare him company, were aſſigned two of Fengon's faith. 
miniſters, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that contained Him 
death, in ſuch ſ-rt as he had advertiſed the king of England. Bur 
ſubtil Daniſh prince, (being at ſea,) whilſt his companions ſlept, ., 
read the letters, and knowing his uncle s great treaſon, with che ww 
and villainous mindes of the two courtiers that led him to the Alaught 
raced out the letters that concerned his death, and inſtead thereot gt 


others, with commiſſion to the king of England to hang his tw 
pine 
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Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes.3 Raſhly, 
And prais d be raſhneſs for it, - Let us know, 4 
| ur 


panionsz and not content to turn the death they had deviſed againit him, 
upon their own neckes, wrote further, that king Fengon wi led him to 
give his daughter to Hamblet in marriage.” Hyft. of Humbizt, 
ſignat. G 2. 

From this narrative it appꝰars that the faithful miniſters of Fengon 
were not unacquainted with the import of the letters they bore, Shak- 
ſocare, who has followed the ſtory pretty cl ſ-ly, probably meant to de- 
lebe their repreſentatives, Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, as equally 
gul:y;z as confederating with the king to deprive Hamlet of his life. 
do that his procuring their execution, though certainly not abſolutely 
rm ceflary to h's own ſafety, does not appear to have been a wanton and 
ur provoked cruelty, as Mr. Steevens has ſuppoſed in his very ingenious 
obi-rvations on the general character and conduct of the prince through- 


out this piece. 


In the con uſion of his drama the poet has entirely d vizted from the 


jabulous hiſtory, which in other places he has frequently followed. 


After Hambler's arrival in England, (for no ſca-fight is mentioned, ) 
« the king, (ſays The Hyſtory of Hamblet) admiring the young prince, — 
give him his daughter in marriage, according to the counterfeit letters 
by tim deviſed; and the next day cauſed the two ſervants of Fengon to 
ba executed, to ſatisſy, as he thought, the king's deſite.“ Hy. of 
Hamb. Ibid, 
Hamlet, however, returned to Denmark, without marrying the king 
of England's daughter, who, it ſhvald ſeem, had only been berrcthed to 
bim. When he arrived in his native country, he made the courtiers 
drunk, and having burnt them to death, by ſetting fire to the banquet 
„g. room wherein they ſat, he went into Fengon's chamber, and killed 
Im, © giving him (ſays the relater) ſuch a violent blowe upon the chine 
of the neck, that he cut his head clean from the ſhoulders.” Ibid. 


Gznat, F 3. 


He is afterwards ſaid to have been crowned king of Denmark. 
4 MArLONE.s 
I apprehend that a critick and a juryman are bound to form thei: opinions 
en what they ſee and hear in the cauſe before them, and not to be in- 
Alnenced by extraneous particulars unſupported by legal evidence in open 
burt. perſiſt in obſerving that from Shakſp-2r='s drama no proofs of 
the guilt of Roſenc antz and Guilienitern can be collected. They may 
be convidted by the black letter h:(tory; but if the trazedy forbeats to 
Eriminate, it has no right to ſ:ntence them. This is ſufficient for the 
emMentacor's purpoſe, It is not his office to interpret the plays of 
- according to the novels on waich they are tounded, novels 
* * poet ſometimes followed, but as often materially deſerted, 
rb ps e never confined bimſelf ſtrictly to the plan of any one of his 
Originals, His negligence of poetick juſtice is notorious; nor can we 
5 3 | expect 
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Cur ind.ſeretion ſometime ſerves us well, 
hen“ our deep plots do pull ; and that ſhould teach us, 
There's 


expect that he who was content to. ſicrific* the pious Ophelia, f 
rave b*en more {rapulous about the weorthlefs lives of Roſ-rccants 
Guildenitern, Therefore, I ſtill affert, that, in the tragedy before 
th-ir deaths appear bath want en and unpravoked 5 and the crit ck, 
Bayes, muſt have recourſe to fimerhat %% bie the beoinni;s 
P., te) juſtify tne conduct Oi its hero. 84 5 EVENC, 8 8 

„ Aſuinct, the French word for ſ:ditious cr dilobedient fellows in tu 
army cr fleet. Biiboes, the fois friſen. Jon Nx so. 

Lo mitine was formerly uſed tor to mutiny. MALON E. 

The b:u6ecs is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which mu. 
tinous or difo:dÞ1ty 14;lors were anciently linked together. The woe 
derived from Hic, a place in Spain where infruments of ſtce! wer: 
tobricated in the utmoſt perfection. To undrritand Shakſpeare's Huson 
completely, it ſhould be known, that as theſe fetters connect the | 
the offenders very cloſe together, their attemp's to reſt muſt be 2; 


* 


8 


fruitleſs as thoſe of Hamlet, ia whoſe mind there sas 4 Rind of fightin | 


that <vould nt let im fin b. Every motion of one muſt difturb his p lis 
ner in confinement. "The bi/eces are till ſhown in the Tower of Lon. 
don, among the other ſpoils of the Spanith Aimada, The toilowing ii 
the figure of them: 
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9 Hamlet, delivering an account of his eſcape, begins with ain 
That he rafhi; and then is carried into a reflection upon the welk 
neſs of human witdom. I raſſ. ly) praiſed be raſhneſs for it 1. 
not think theſe events caſua!, but let ws know, that is, rake notice ard 
member, that we ſometimes ſucceed by indiſctet on, when we fac! oy 

lots, and infer the perpetual ſuperiatendance and agercy of the D 
The obſervation is juſt, and will be allowed by every human being 
ſhall refle on the courſe of his own I'fe. Joax80N. 

This palJage, I think, ſhould be thus diftrjbuted ; 

Raſh! 

(And prais'd be raſkneſs, for it lets us know, 

Cur indijeretion ſemetimes ſerves us well, 

Ii hen our deep plots da fail; ard fhauld trach ut, 
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There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.“ 
Har. That is moſt certain. 
Ham. Up from my cabin, 
My ſea-gown ſcart'd about me, in the dark 
Grop'd | to find out them: had my deſire; 
Finger'd their packet; and, in fine, withdrew 
o mine own room again: making fo bold, 
My fears forzerting manners, to unſeal 
Their grand commitlion ; where 1 found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery ; an exact commind,— 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons, 3 
importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
Wich, ho! ſach bugs and gablins in my lite, — 4 
That, oa tize ſupervite, no læiſure bated 5 


There's a divinity that ſbabes ww ends, 
Rough hew them by w we <vill om 
Hor. That is nit certain.) 
Him. U; from my cabin, &C. 
do that ray may be joined ia conſtruction with is tbe dart gr T 72 
find out ü hen. Ivar. 

2 Dr, Farmer informs me, that theſe words are merely technical, A 
woul-man, by:cher, and dealer in es, lat iy obſerved to bim that 

his nephew, (a idle lad) could only 2/77} bin is making hem; „he 
could r:ugh-bero them, but I was obliged to pe their ends.“ Whoever 
recollects the profettion of Shacſprare's father, will aimit that his ſon 
might be no {trang-r to ſach a term. 1 have trequ-ntly ſeen packages 
ot won pian'd uv wih ftewers. STEEVENS. 

' 1am aftait here is a very por conceit, founded on an equ'voque 
between reaſons and rafts, which in Shakſpeare's time were undoubtedly 
pronounced alice. Sets of rafins, ſugars, &c. is the common phraſe- 
olozy of (haps. — We have the ſimc quibble in another play. MaLoxEs 

I ſuſpe& ro quibble or conceit in theſe words of Haplet. In one of 
Ophelia's ſongs a ſimilar phraſe has already occurred: „ Lardei a! with 
Iwcet flowers.” To dard any thing with raiſins, however, was a practice 
unkrowy to ancient cookery, STEEVENS. 

* With ſach cauſes of terror, riſing from my character and deſigas. 

Jon RsON. 

A bug was no luſs a terrifick being than a goblin. 

: C41] It at preſent a bugbear. STEEVENS. 


B-t-d, for allowed, To abate, ſignifizs to deduF z this deduCtion, 


a appl'cd to the perſon in whoſe favour it is made, is called an al. 
Warce, Hence he takes the liberty of uſing bated for a!lowed. 


WARBURTONse 
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No, not to ſtay the grinding of the axe, 
My head ſhould be ſtruck off. 
Hor. Is't poſſible ? 
Ham, Here's the commiſſion ; read it at more leiſure, | 
But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? | 
Hor, Ay, *beſeech you. | 
Ham, Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Or © I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play; I ſat me down ; 
Devis'd a new commiſſion ; wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our ſtatiſts do, * 
A baſeneſs to write fair,9 and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning ; but, fir, now 
It did me yeoman's ſervice ; * Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 


Hor. Ay, good my lord. 
; | Ham 
No leiſure bated — means, without any abatement or intermiſſion ot 
time. MarLone. 


© Or in old Engliſh ſignified before, Marows. 

7 Hamlet is telling how luckily every thing ef Il out ; he groped rut t 
their commiſſion in the dark without wakirg them; he found mic! . 
doomed to immediate deſtruction. Something was to be done tor |: 4 
preſervation. An expedient occurred, not proouced by the comet 
of one method with another, or by a r: gular deduQtion of conſe qurncts, 
but before he could make @ prologue to Lis brains, they bad begun tie e 
Before he could ſummon his faculties, and propoſe to himlelt wt 4 
mould be done, a complete ſcheme of action preſented itte h 
His mind operated before he had excited it. This appears to me to 5 


the meaning. JoHNs0N., 4 
8 A fſtatiſt is a flateſman, STpgEver Ns. * 
Moſt of the great men of Shakſpeare's time, whoſe autographs base th 

been preſerved, wrote very bad hands; their ſecretaries very neat c, 2 

K BLACKk STO In 
9 J have in my time, (ſays Montaigne,) ſeene ſome, dh N 
writing did earneſtly get both their titles and living, to diſavow tat! 
apprentiſſage, marre their pen, and affect the ignorance of jy v#/z4/ 
ualitie.”? Florio's tranſlation, 1603, p. 125. RITSON. $ 

2 The meaning, I believe, is, T 6;s yeomarly qualification was 4 moſt 1 thi 

ſerwant, or yeoman, to me; i. e. did me eminent ſervice, The ancict * 

yeomen were famous for their military valour © Theſe were tic 50 ; pu 

archers in times paſt, (ſays Sir Thomas Smith,) and the ſtable trop © A 


footmen that aftraide all France.“ STEKEVENS, 400 


ha 
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Ham, An earneſt conjuration from the king, 
As England was his faithful tributary 
As love between them like the palm might flouriſh ; 3 
As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 
And ſtand a comma *tween their amities ; 4 
And many ſuch like as's5 of great charge, 
That, on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or leſs, 


He 


3 This compariſon is ſcriptural, „ The righteous ſhall flouriſh like 
a palm-tree,” ** Pja/m xcil. 11. STEEVENS» g 

The exdreſſion of our author is, like many of his phraſes, ſuffici- 
ently conſtrained and affected, but it is not incapable of explanation. 
"The comma is the note of connection and continuity of ſentences z the 
{cri:d is the note of abruption and disjunction. Shakſpeare had it per- 
haps in his mind to write, — That unleſs England complied with the 
mandate, war ſhould put a period to their amity z he altered his mode of 
d\CRion, and thought that, in an oppoſite ſenſe, he might put, that peace 
fpould fland a comma betwween their amities, This is not an ealy tile 3 
but is it not the ſtile of Shakſpeare? Joanson. 

5 Aſſes heavily loaded. A quibble is intended between as the condi- 
tional particle, and aſs the beaſt of burthen. That charg'd anciently 
ſigniſied /5aded, may be proved from the following paſſage in The Widow's 
Tears, by Chapman, 1612: 

„% Thou muſt be the aſs cbarg'd with crowns to make way.“ 
Jouns0Ns 

Shakſpeare has ſo many quibbles of his own to anſwer for, that there 
are thoſe who think it hard he ſhould be charged with others which per- 
haps he never thought of. STEEVENS. 

Though the firſt and obvious meaning of theſe words certainly is, 
a many ſimilar adjurations, or monitory injunRions, of great weight and 
portant e,“ yet Dr. Johnſon's notion of a quibble being alſo in the poet's 
thoughts, is ſupported by two other paſſages of Shakſpeare, in which aſſes 


are introduced as uſually employed in the carriage of gold, a charge of no 


ſmall weight: 


He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs hears gold, 
«« To groan and ſweat under the bulineſs,” 


Fuliu s Ce ſar. 


In further ſupport of his obſervation, it ſhou'd be remembered, that 
the letter s inthe particle as in the midland counties is uſually pronounced 
rd, as in the pronoun us. Dr. Johnſon himſelf always pronounced the 
particle a hard, and ſo 1 have no doubt did Shakſpeare. It is fo pro- 


nounced in Warwickſhire at this day. The firſt folio accordingly has 
ii, Maitons, 
2 5 


He ſhould the Hearers put to ſudden death, 


Not ſhriving-time allow'd.5 
F , | WR How was this ſeal'd ? 
Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant ; 
J had my farther's ſignet in my purſe, 
Which was the model © of that Daniſh ſeal: 
Folded the writ up in form of the other ; 
Subſcrib'd it: gave't the impreſſi n; plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeli'. 7 never known: Now, the next day 
Was our ſea-fight; and what to this was ſequent 
Thou know'! aleady. 
Hor. So Guildenſtern and Roſencrantz go to't. 
Him. Why, man, they did make love to this employ- 
mend; 
They are not near my conſcience; their defeat 
Does by their own inſinuation grow : $ 
i dangerous, when the baſer nature comes 
Between ie pals and fell incenſed points 
Ot mi bey oppoſites, 

Hor. Why, what a king is this! 

Ham, Does it not, think thee, 9 ſtand me now upon? 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor'd my mother; 
Popp'd in between the election aud my hopes; 

"Thrown out his angle * for my proper life, 

And with ſuch cozenage; is't not perfect conſcience, 
To quit kim 3 with this arm? and is't not to be damn'd, 
To let this canker of our nature come 


In further evil ? V 
Ilar. 


S 1. e. without time for confeſſion of their ſins: another proof of 
Hamlet's chriſtian-like d' ſpoßtion. STEEVENS. 
© The mecdel is in oid anguage the copy. The ſignet was formed in 
imitation of the Daniſh ſeal, MaLoxs- 
7 A chargeling is a child which the fairies are ſuppoſed to leave in the 
room of that which they ſteal. Jon x$0N» a 
Inſiauatiaus, for corruptly obtruding themſelves into his ſervice. 
WARBURTON. 
By their having inſi nuated or thruſt themſelves into the employment. 
Matrox. 
9 i. e. bethink thee, MALON E. 
2 An angle in Shakſpeare's time ſignified a fiſhing- rod. MaALonEs 
3 To requite him; to pay him his due, Jon xSOoR. 
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Mr. It muſt be ſhortly known to him from England, 
What 1s the iſſue of the buſineſs there, 
Ham, It will be ſhort : the interim is mine; 
And a man's life's no more than to ſay, one, 
But I am very ſorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myſelt ; 
For by the image of my cauſe, I fee 
The portraiture of his: I'll count his favours : 4 
But, ſure, the bravery of his griet did put me 
Into a towering paſſion. 
Hor. Peace; who comes here? 


Euter OsRICK. 


Or. Your lordſhip is right welcome hack to Denmark. 
Ham, I humbly thank you, fir,—Doit know this water- 
fly ? 5 
Hor. No, my good lord, 
Ham, hy itate is the more gracious ; for 'tis a vice to 
know hin: he hath much land, and fertile ; let a beaſt be 
lord 


* Thus d folly, Mr. Rowe firſt made the alteration, which is per- 
haps unneceilary. Pl count his favyurs may mean, - 1 wwill make account 
of hu, i. Co recon won them, value them, S1EEVENS. 

What favours has Hamier received from Liertes, that he was to 
make account f? -I no doubt but we thould cad, 

I'll court nis favour. M. Maso. 
Mr. Rowe for count very plauſibly reads courts MaALoxe. 

H let may refer to former civilities of Laertes, and weigh them 
agzaint is late int mo-ranc? of behaviourz or may count on ſuch kind- 
net» as he expected to r:ceive in conſequence of a meditated recncilia- 
tion. STEEVENS, h 

A water-fly zip up and down upon the ſurface or the water, 
Wi.hout any pp rent purpole of reaſon, and is thence the proper emblem 
of a but» trifler. NSN. 

Water fly is in Troilus and Creſſida uſed as a term of reproach, for 
country t bie from ſmallneſs of five. % How (ſays Therſites) the poor 
woil2 !5 peſtered wich ſuch wwater-flies : diminutives of nature.” Muter- 
fies are gnats, This inſe& in Chaucer denotes a thing of no valve, 
Canterbury Ta'es, v. 17203, Mr, Lyrwhitt's edition: | 

“ Not worth to thee as in compariion 
„Atte mountarce | value] 7 a gnat. Hor r Wu rr. 
© 
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$16 HAMLET, 


lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall ſtand at the king's mef+ : 

= a chough ; © but as I ſay, ſpacious in the poſſeſſion of 
irt. 

r. Sweet lord, if your lordſhip were at leiſure, I ſhould 

impart a thing to you from his majeſty. 

Ham, I will receive it, fir, with all diligence of ſpirit ; 
your bonnet to his right uſe ; *tis for the head. 

O/r. I thank your lordſhip, tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, 'tis very cold; the wind is 
northerly, 

O/r. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry and hot ;? or 
my complexion — 

Or. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very ſultry, —as 
*twere, TI cannot tell how. My lord, his majeſty bade me 
ſignify to you, that he has laid a great wager on your head: 
Sir, this is the matter 

Ham, I beſeech you, remember 

[HAMLET moves him to put on his hat, 

O/r. Nay, good my lord: for my eaſe, in good faith“ 
Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes: believe me, an 
abſolute gentleman, full of moſt excellent differences, : of very 
ſoft ſociety, and great ſhowing : indeed, to ſpeak feelingly 
of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry,3 for you _ 

| | n 


© A kind of jackdaw. Jon xo. ; 

7 Hamlet is here playing over the same farce with Oſrick, which he 
had formerly done with Polonius. SrEEVENS. > 

8 «© Remember not your courteſy,” I believe, Hamlet would have ſaid, if 
he had not been interrupted. Remember thy courteſy, he could not 
poſſibly have ſaid, MALONE. | 

9 This ſeems to have been the affected phraſe of the time. Thus, 
in Marſton's Malcontent, 1604 : I beſe: ch you, fir, be covered. No, 
in good faith for my caſe.” And in other places. FARMER. 

It appears to have been the common language of ceremony in our au- 
thor's time, © Why do you ſtand barebeaded ? (ſays one of the ſpeakers 
in Florio's Skcox p FrRUTES, 1591.) you do yourſelf wrong. Pardon 
me, good fir, (replies his friend ;) I do it for my eaſe.” MALONE, 

2 Full of diſtinguiſhing excellencies, JOHNSON« 


3 The general preceptor of elegance; the card by which a * 
1 
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find in him the continent of what part a gentleman would 
ſee. 4 * 

Ham, Sir, his definement ſuffers no perdition in you; — 
though, I know, to divide him inventorially, would dizzy 
the arithmetick of memory; and yet but raw neither,“ in 
reſpect of his quick ſail. But, in the verity of extolment, I 
take him to be a ſoul of great article; 7 and his infuſion of 
ſuch dearth * and rareneſs, as, to make true diction of him, 
his ſemblable is his mircour ; and, who elſe would trace 
him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

O/r, Your lordſhip ſpeaks moſt infallibly of him, 

Ham, The concernancy, fir? why do we wrap the gentle. 
man in our more rawer breath ? 

Or. Sir? 

Hor. Is't not poſſible to underſtand in another tongue? 
You will do't, fir, really.“ 


Ham 


0 
is to direct his courſe; the calendar by which he is to chooſe his time, 
that what he does may be both excellent and ſeaſonable. JounsoN. 

+ You ſhall find bim containing and compuiling every guality which a 
gentleman would d-fire to contemplate for imitation, I know not but it 
thould be read, You ſball find bim the continent. Jou NSONs 


3 This is deſigaed as a ſpecimen, and ridicule of the court-jargon_ 


amongſt the precieux of that time. The ſenſe in Englith is, Sir, he 
ſuffers nothing in your account of him, though to enumerate his good 
qualities particularly would be endleſs; yet when we had done our 
beſt, it would ſtill come ſhort of him. However, in ſtrictneſs of truth, 
he is a great genius, and of a character ſo rarely to be met with, that to 
find any thing like him we muſt look into his mirrour, and his imita- 
tors will appear no more than his ſhadows.” WARBURTON. 

® —— We ſhould read flow. WARBURTON. 

I believe raw to be the right word; it is a word of great latitude; 
raw ſignifies unripe, immature, thence unform d, imperfect, unſtilful. The 
beſt account of him would be imperfect, in reſpect of his quick ſail. 
The phrafe quick ſal was, 1 ſuppoſe, a proverbial cerm for a&ivity of 
mind. JOHNSON, 

This is obſcure, I once thought it might have been, a ſoul of great 
alt.tude; but, I ſuppoſe, a ſoul of great article, means a ſoul of large com- 


ptehenſion, of many contents; the particulars of an inventory are called 
articles, Jonwso N. 


5 Dearth is . value, price. And his internal qualities of ſuch 


value and rarity, JonnsoN. | 
9 Of this interrogatory remark the ſenſe is very obſcure. The 
queſtion may mean, Might not all this be underſtazd in plainer language? 
s But 


518 HAMLET, 
Ham, What imports *' , | 0.uination of this gentleman ? 
O/r. Of Lacrtes * 
Hor. His purſe is empty already; all his g.lden words 


are ſpent, 
Ham. him, fir, 
Or. Ik you are not ignorant 


Hin, I would you did, ir; yet, in faith if you did, i 
won not much approve m; - Well, ſir. 

O/r You are not igns rant of what excellence Laertes 
1s— 

Ham, I dare not conte hat, leſt I ſhould compare with 
him i excellence; hut, to knnw a man well, were to 
know himſelt. 

O/r. mea, fir, for his weapon; but in the 1mputation 
laid on him by chem, in his mecds he's anfellow'd. 

Hann. 


But then, y will U it, fir, really, ſbems to have no uſe, for who could 


doub: but plain I gige would be bictligibl:? 1 would theretule read, 
Is': p?fible not to ve de rſtood 11 a other fongus 7 Yeu will do it, fir, 
really JoRNSON. 

Suppoſe we were ts polmt te paſta bus: 5 18% rot poſiibl» 0 un- 
derfta1:4? In another ton“ du Will de its ry really.“ 

Ihe ſpeech ſceins to b- d to C, whois puzzrd by Han- 

let's imitation of his own tete lunguaye., STEEVENS 

Theobald his flently tyo{timuieu rac} L thin Hort'o's 
ſpeech is acdr-i3+d to Ham. 1p ur not mean as J con- 


cclve, plainer language, (ae Ur. hin luppolid,) bur 6 Jangui,” fo 
_ fantaſtical a d affected as tw fave che apprararce of a foreign to gue i 
and in the tllowing v/ords Horatio, 1 k, means to praide 14 iet tor 
imitating this kind of babble ſo p . T ſuipe ft, however, th © the 
poet wrote — Ist prfſible net to uiderttiod 1 mother tongue P 
Since this note was written, I have nr the very lame erro. Ba- 
con's Advancement of Learring, 4to. 1605, B. p. 60: % ito art 
of grammar, whereof the in ant er tongur is (mill, 14 foreme 
tongue more.“ The aut! ur in hi, table of Lrr-t lays, i fhould have 
been printed—in motber congue, ViALONE 
If you knew I was not ign rant, your tec would ot zuch ad- 
vance my reputation. To approve, is to recmunond to n robat 7 
; 31?! SGNe 
2 ] dare not pretend to know him, leſt I ſhould p::tend to qua it;; 
no man can completely know anether, but by knowing himſelf, Wald!. js 
che utmoſt extent of human wiſdom, JoxNs0N, 
3 In his excellence. Jon x so. 


- floſs or 
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Ham. What's his weapon? 

O/r. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham, That's two of his weapons: but, well. 

O/r. The king, fir, hath wager'd with him fix Barbary 
horles | againſt the which he has impawn'd,4 as I take it, 
fix French rapiers and poniards, with their aſſigns, as girdle, 
hangers,s and ſo : Three of the carriages, in faith, are 
very dear to fancy, very reſponſive to the hilts, moſt deli- 
_ cate carriages, and of very liberal conceit, 

Ham. What call you the carriages ? 

Hor. 1 knew, you mult be edified by the margent, “ ere 
you had done, 

O. 


— Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads—irpon'd. Pignare 
in Italian ſignifies both t. pars, and to lay a wager. MaLoNE. 

Pcrhaps it ſhould be, aepon'd. S Hudibras P 

„ ] wou'd upon this cauſe deporey 
« As much as any 1 have known.“ 
Put perhaps imponed is pledged, imputoened, fo ſpelt to ridicule the af- 
ſectation of uttering Engliſh words with French pronunciation. 
Jonxxs$ow, 

To impore is certainly right, and means to put down, to ſtake, from 
the verb imporo. RIT SON. 

Ur der this term were comprehended four graduated ſtraps, &c. that 
hung down in a belt on each fide of its receptacle for th- ſword, 1 write 
this, with a moſt gorgeous belt, at l-aſt as ancient 25 the cime of q mes 
J. before me. It is of crimſoa velvet embroider-d wich gold, and nad 
belonged to the Somerſet family, STEEVENSs. 

The word hangers has been miſunderſtood, *! hat part of thy gerdle 
or belt by which the ſword was ſuſpended, was in our poet's time called 
the bangers, Ste Minſheu's DiRion-ry, 16173 55 The „ es of a 
ſword. G. Pendants ©'efpee, L. Subcingulum, &c. So, an inven- 
tory found among the papers of Hamlet Clarke, an attorn ot a court 
of record in London in tae year 1611, and printed in The Gentieman's 
Magazine, Vol. LVIII. p. 111: 

a is Item, One payre of girdle and bangers, of filver purle, and cullored 
ke, 

„Item, One payre of girdler and hangers, upon white ſatte ne.“ 

The bonzers ran in an oblique direction from the middle of the fore- 
Part of the dle acroſs the left thigh, and were attached to the girdle 
behind. MaLoxe. 

r. Warburton very properly obſerves, that in the old books the 
Bloſs or comment was uſually printed on the margent of the leaf. 
STELVENS 
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O/r, The 1 ＋ ſir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phraſe would be more german? to the matter, 
if we could carry a cannon by our ſides; I would, it might 
be hangers till then. But, on: Six Barbary horſes againſt 
ſix French ſwords, their aſſigns, and three hberal conceited 
carriages ; that's the French bet againſt the Daniſh ; Why 
is this impawn'd, as you call it ? 

O/r. The king, fir, hath lay'd,s that in a dozen paſſe 
between yourſelf and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 
hits ; he hath laid, on twelve for nine; and it would come 
to immediate trial, if your lordſhip would vouchſaſe the 
anſwer. 

Ham. How, if I anſwer, no? 

O/r. I mean, my lord, the oppoſition of your perſon in 
trial, 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall ; if it pleaſe his 
majeſty, it is the breathing time of day with me. let tle 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold 
his purpoſe, I will win for him, if I can; it not, 1 will 

ain nothing but my ſhame, and the odd hits, 

O/r. Shall I deliver you ſo ? 

Ham, To this effect, fir; after what flouriſh your nature 
will. 

O/r. I commend my duty to your lordſhip, [ Exit 

Ham. Yours, yours. He does well, to commend it him- 
ſelf; there are no tongues elſe for's turn, 

Her, 

7 More a-kin. JonANSONs 

This wager I do not underſtand. In a dozen paſſes one muſt er- 
ceed the other more or leſs than three hits. Nor can I comprehen!, 
how, in a dozen, there can be twelve to nine. The paſſage is ot n. 
importance; it is ſuſhcient that there was a wager. The quarto has :it 
paſſage as it ſtands. The folio, —He hath one twelve for mine. 

OH N $0Ns 

As three or four complete pages would ſcarcely hold the remarks 4. 
ready printed, together with thoſe which have lately been communice! 
to me in MSS. on this very unimportant paſſage, I ſhall avoid both par 
tiality and tediouſneſs, by the omiſſion of them all —I therefore leute 

the conditions of this wager to be adjuſted by the members of Brookes“ 

or the Jockey-Ciub at Newmarket, who on ſuch ſubjects may prove i! 

moſt enlightened commentators, and moſt ſuceeſsſully beſtir themic1vs 

in the cold unpoetick dabble of calculation. SrEEZVENS. 
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Ihr. This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on his 
head.“ 

Ham. He did comply * with his dug, before he ſuck'd it. 
Thus has he (and many 3 more of the ſame breed, that, I 
know, the droſſy age dotes on,) only got the tune of the 
time, and outward habit of encounter; a kind of yelty col- 
lection, which carries them through and through the molt 


fond and winnow'd opinions ;5 and do but blow them to 
their trial, the bubbles are out. 


Enter 


© I ſee no particular propriety in the image of the lapwing. Ofrick 
did not run till he had done his buſineſs. We may read,T bis lap- 
wing ran away—'That is, this fellow <vas full of unimportant buſtle from bis 
birto. JOHNSON. 

I believe, Hamlet means to ſay that Ofrick is, buſtling and impetu- 
ous, and yet , but raw in reſpect of his quick ſail.” MarToxs, 

2 For camply Dr. Warburton and the ſub{:quent editors; re d- 
ment. The verb to compliment was not uſcd, as I think, in the time of 
Shakſpeare, MATLONE. 

I doubt whether any alteration be neceſſuy. Shakſpeare ſeems to 
have uſea comply in the ſenſ- in which we uſ2 the verb complimertt See 
before, Act II. fc. iis © — let me comply with you in Uais garb.““ 

TVYVRWRAIT T. 

3 The ſirſt fol'o has - and mine more f the' ſane bravy. Tne ſecond 

folio—ard nine more, &c, Perhaps the laſt is the tiue reading. 
STEEVENS. 
There may be a propriety in bevy, as he has juſt call:d him a /apwing. 
ToLLET. 
« Many more of the ſame breed,“ is the reading of the quarco, 1604. 
MALONE. 

4 Outward babit of encounter, is exterior politeneſs of addreſs; in al- 
luſion to Oſrick's laſt ſpeech HEN LIZ. 

> This paſſage in the quarto ſtands thus: “ They have got out of 
the habit of encvunter, à kind of miſty collect on, which carries them 
through and through the moſt profane and trennowned opinions.“ If 
this printer preſerved any traces of the orginal, our author wrote, „the 
moſt jane and renowned opinions, wh.ch is better than farnn'd and 
winnow'd, 

The meaning is, © theſe men have got the cant of the day, a ſuper- 
cial readineſs of flight and curſory converſation, a kind of frothy col- 
leCtion of faſhionable prattle, which yet carries them through the myſt 
ſelect and approving iudgements. This airy faci ity of talk ſometimes 
impoſes upon wiſe men.” 

Who has not ſeen this obſervation verified? Jon xsox. 


Fond 
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Enter a Lord, 


Lord. My lord, his majeſty commended him to you by 
young Ofrick, who brings back to him, that you Ry 
him in the hall: he ſends to know, if your pleaſure fit 
to play with Laertes, or that you will take longer time. 

Ham, J am conſtant to my purpoſes, they ſollaw the kings 
pleaſure: if his fitneſs ſpeal:; 5, mine is ! now, ot 
whenſoever, provided I be fo able as now 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming down, 

Ham, In happy time. 

Lord. U he queen deſires you, to uſe ſome gentle enter. 
tainment ? to Laertes before you fall to play, 

Ham. She well inſtruets me. [ Exiz Lord. 

Her. You will loſe this wager, my lord. 

Ham, I do not think fo ; ſince he went into France.! 
have been in continual practice; ; I ſhall win at the odd 

By 


* 


Fend is ov] idenr'y eppoſe 'd to evinnow'd, Ford, in the lung 85 of 
Shakſpraie's age, ſignified / 

Wi newed is fifted, examined,” The ſenſe Is then, that their cov. 
tion was yet ſucceisfal enough to make them pallabl: not only with (2 
weak, but with thoſe of founder judgernen,, Ihe fame oppeſt ion 
tern.s is viſible in the reading which the quzrtos offer. Prefane or u 
gar is oppoſed to trencnuncd, or thrice renowned, STREVENS, 

Farn'd and winn ww'd \: ems »vight to me. Both words 9wwinnaued, 
ard and dreft, occur together in Markham's Engliſh Kuſoardman, p. 
7. ati, 

On conſidering this paſſage, it aiw2ys appeared to me that we cughe 
to read, „ the moſt ſcund and winnowed opinions“ and 1 hav? b. £1 
confirmed in that conjecture by a paiage I lately met with in How's 
Letters, where ſpeaking of a man merely contemplaave, he ſays, Ge- 
ſides he may want judgement in the choice of his authors, and kn 99 4 
not how to turn his hand either in weighing or evinn94; ng the ſaund:)i 
opinions,” Book III. Letter viii. M. Mason. 

0 Theſe men of how, wichout ſolidity, are like bubbles raiſed from 
ſcap and water, which dance, and glitter, and pleaſe the eye, but if you 
extend them, by blowing hard, ſeparate into a miſt; ſo if you obiig? 
theſe ſpecious talkers to extend their compaſs of converſation, they at once 
diſcover the tenuity of their intellects. Joux so. 

7 Mild and temperate converſation, Jox Ns0N. 

5 I ſhall ſ.cceed with the advan:age that 1 am allowed, Matrox. 
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But thou would'it not think, how ill all's here about my 
heart: but it is no matter, 

Hor. Nay, good my lord, — 

Hom. It is but foolery; but it is ſuch a kind of gain- 
viving,9 as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Har. If your mind diflike any thing, obey it:: I wil 
fore} al their repair hither, and ſay, you are not fit. 

Ham, Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is a ſpectal 
providence in the fall of a ſparrow. If it be now, tis not 
to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not 
now, yet it will come: the readineſs is all: ſince no man, 
of auzht he leaves, knows, what 1s't to leave betimcs ? 3 
Let be. | 

Enter 


9 Gain-giving is the ſame as miſgiuing- STERVENS» 

* W:tn theſe prefages of future evils arifing in the mind, the poet 
bis fore-ran many events which are to happen at the concluſions of his 
plays; and ſometimes ſo particulaily, that even the circumſtances of 
calamity are minutely hinted at, as in the inſtance Juliet, who tells her 
lover from the window, that he appears /ike one dead in the bottom of a 
tong, The ſuppoſition that the genius of the mind gave an alarm bee 
tore approaching diſtolut' en, is a very ancient one, and perheps can never 
be totally driven out; yet it mult be allowed the merit of adding bꝛauty 
to poetry, however injurious it may ſometimes prove to the weak and 
the ſuperſtitious, SrEVENS. 

3 The old quarto reads, — Since no man of ought be leuues, knows, what 
Int ts leave betimes# Let le. This is the true reading. Here the pre- 
miſeg conclude right, and the argument dawn out at length is to this 
effect: „It is true, that, by death, we loſe all the goods of hfe; yet 
tecing this loſs is no otherwiſ an evil than as we are ſenfible of it, and 
ſince death removes all ſenſe of it, what matters it how fo»n we loſe 
tnem? Ther: fore come whit will, I am prepared.” WARBURTON. 

Th: reading of the quar'o was right, but in ſome other copy the harſh- 
neſs of the tranſpoſition was ſoftened, and the paſſage ſtood thus: Since 
ng man Rno4s5 aught of wwhut he leawess For knows was pringed in the 
later copies has, by a ſlight blunder in ſuch typographers. 

do not think Dr, Warbu:ton's interpretation of the paſſage the beſt 
that it will admit. The meaning may be this, — Since no man knows 
aught of the ſtate of 1 fe which be leaves, fince he cannot judge what 


other years may p:oduce, why ſhould he be afraid of leaviag lite betimes? 


Why ſhould he dread an early death, of which he cannot tell whether 
It 15 an excluſion of happineſs, or an interception of calamity ? 1 deſpiſe 
inc ſuperſtition of augury and omens, which has no ground in reaſon or 

piety 3 
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524 HAMLE-T; 


Enter King, Queen, LarxTtrs, Lords, OsR1CKk, and A.. 
tendants with foils, Fc, 


King, Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me, 
[The King puts the hand of LAERTES into that uf 
HamterT. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, fir :4 I have done you 
wrong: 
But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 
This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have heard, 
How I am puniſh'd with a fore diſtraction, 
What I have done, 
That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs. 
Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? Never, Hamlet: 
If Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, 
And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madneſs : It't be fo, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong d; 
His madneſs is poor Hamlet's enemy. 
Sir, in this audience, 
Let my diſclaiming from a purpos'd evil 
Free me ſo far in your moſt generous thoughts, 
That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houſe, 
And hurt my brother, | | 


Laer. 


piety; my comfort is, that I cannot fall but by the direction of Pro- 
viderce. a 

Sir T. Hanmer has, — Since no man owes augbt, a conjecture not very 
reprehenſible. Since #9 man can cal any paſheſſiun certain, What is it to 
leave? Jouxso. 

Dr. Warburton has truly ſtated the reading of the firſt quarto, 1604 
The folio reade, Since no man has ought of what be leaves, wwoat 57 
to leave betimes ? 

In the late editions neither copy has been followed. Marone. 

+ 1 with Hamlet had male ſome other defence; it is unſuitable to the 
character of a good or a brave man, to helter himſelt in falſchood. 

Jonxsex, 
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Laer. I am ſatisſied in nature, 
Whoſe motive, in this caſe, ſhould ſtir me moſt 
To my revenge; but in my terms of honour, 
I ftand aloof; and will no reconcilement, 
Till by ſome elder maſters, of known honour, & 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name uigor'd : But till that time, 
I do receive your offer'd love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 


Ham, I embrace it freely ; 
And will this brother's wager traukly play.— 
Give us the foils; come on. 


Laer, Come, one for me, 
Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your {kill ſhall like a ſtar i'the darkeſt night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 


Laer. You mock me, ſir. 
Ham, No, by this hand. 


King. Give them the foils, young Ofrick, - Couſin 
Hamlet, 


You know the wager ? 
Ham, Yery well, my lord ; 


Your 


5 This was a piece of ſatire on fantaſtical honour, Though nature 
is ſatisfied, yet he will aſk advice of older men of the ſword, whether 
t ficial bynows ought to be contended with Hamlet's ſubmiſſion. 

STEEVENSs 

© This is ſaid in alluſion to an Engliſh cuſtom, I learn from an 
ancient MS. of which the reader will find a more particular account in 
a note to The Merry W.wves of Windſor, that in Queen Elizabeth's time 
there were 6“ four ancient maſters of defence,”* in the city of London. 
They appear to have been the referees in many affairs of honour, and 
exacted tiibute from all inferior practitioners of the art of fencing, &c. 
STEEVENSs 

Our poet frequently alludes to Engliſh cuſtoms, and may have done 10 
here, but I do not believe that gentl:men ever ſubmitted points of ho- 
nour to perſons who exhibited themſclves for money as prize- fighters on 
the publick ſtage 3 though they might appeal in certain caſes to Raleigb, 
| Eſſex, or Southampton, who from their high rank, their courſe of life, 

and eſtabliſhed reputation, might with ſtrict propriety be ſtyled, „ elder 
maſters, of known bonaur. MALON E. 
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826 HAMLET, 


Your grace hath laid the odds o'the weaker fide.” 
King, I do not fear it; I have ſeen you both :z— 
But ſince he's better'd, we have therefore odds,* 
Laer. This is too heavy, let me ſee another, 
Iam, This likes me well: Theſe foils have all a length ? 
T hey prepare to play, 
O/r. Ay, my good lord. 8 
King. Set me the ſtoups 9 of wine upon that table: — 
If Hamlet give the firſt or ſecond hit, 
Or quit in anſwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 
The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 


And in the cup an union ſhall he throw,“ 
Richer 


7 When the odds were on the fide of Lacrtes, who was to bit Ham- 
let twelve times to nine, it was perhaps the author's flip. Sir T. Han- 
mer reads 

Yeur grace hath laid ufjon the weaker fide, Ion N SO. 

I ſee no reaſon for altering this paſſage. Hamlet conſiders the thing; 
imjon'd by the King, as of more value than thole impon'd by Laerics; 
and therefore ſays, that he had laid odds on the weaker fid-.” 

M. Macxox, 

Hamlet either means, that what the king had laid was more valuable 
than what Laertes ſtaked; or that the kung bath made bis ber, an ade un- 
tage being given to the queakar party. I believe the firſt is the true inter- 
pretation. In the next line but one the word cdds certainly means an 
advantage given to the farty, but here it may have a different ſenſe. Ibis 
is not an uncommen pre ctice with our poet. MaLOVE. 

The king bad wage red, on Hamlet, fix Barlary bores, againſt a few 
rapiers, poniards, & c. that is, about t4verty to one, Theſe are the cd: 
here meant. RITSON. 

s Theſe odds were twelve to nine in favour of Hamlet, by Laeites 
giving him threes RiTs0x. 

9 A ſteup is a kind of flaggen. Srrrvxxs. | 

Containing ſomewhat more than two qumts. Maroxy. 

Stoup is a common word in Scotland at this day, and denotes a peu- 
ter veſſel, reſembling our wine meaſure 3 but of no determinate quantity 
that being aſcertained by an adjunct, as, gailon-ftuup, pint-ftoup, mutt H- 
ſiaunp, &c. The veſſel in which they fetch or keep water is alſo called 

the vater cup. A floup of wine is ther: fore equiv.lent to a pitclicr of 
wine. R1iTs0N. 

2 In ſome editions, 


And ir. the cup an onyx ſhall le thrmv, 
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Nicher than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn; Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet ſpeak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet Come, begin _— 
And you, the judges, bcur a wary eye, 
Ham, Come on, ir. 
Laer. Come, my lord. [ T hey play. 
Ham, One, 
Laer. ä No. 
Ham. 
Or. A hit, a very palpable hit. 
Laer, * Woll again. 
King, Stay, give me drink: Hamlet, this pearl is thine ;3 
Here's 


Judgment, 


This is a various reading in ſeveral of the old copies; but unicn ſeems 
to me to be the true word. If I am not miſtaken, neither the onyx, 
nor ſardonyx, are jewels which ever found place in an imperial crown. 
An uin is the fineſt ſort of pearl, and has its place in all crowns, and 
coronets. Beſides, let us cor:fid:r what the King ſays on Hamlet's 
giving Laertes the firſt hit: 5 
4 Stay, give me drink, Hamlet, this pear! is thine 

„% Here's to thy health.“ 
Therefore, if an wnicn be a pearl, and an onyx a gem, or ſtone, quite 
diſſering in its nature from pearls; the king ſaying, that Hamlet has 
earn'd the pearl, I think, amounts to a demonſtration that it was an 
wnicn pearl, which he meant to throw into the cup. TRHEORAL H. 

Thus the folio 1ightly, In the firſt quarto by the carcleiTneſs of the 
printer, for union, we have wnice, Which in the ſubſequent quarto copies 
was made onyx. An union is a very precious pearl, MALONE, 

To ſwallow a pear! in a draught ſeems to have been equally com- 
mon to royal and mercantile prodigality. So, in the Second Part of 
If you know net Me, you know Nebedy, 1606, Sir Thomas Greſham 
lays; 

« H-re 16,000 pound at one clap gocs. 
6 Inſtead of ſugar, Greſham drinks this pearie 
& Unto his queen and miſtrefs“ 

It may be obſerved, however, that pearls were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs an 
exhilarating quality. STEEVENS. h 

* Under pretence of throwing a pearl into the cup, the king may be 
luppoſed to diop ſome poiſonous drug into the wine. Hamlet ſ-ems to 
lulpect this, when he afterwards diſcovers the effects of the poiſon, and 
tawntiogly aſles him, Is the union here?“ STEEvExS, 


— PIG <4 M:42 anos 8 
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Here's to thy health. —Give him the cup. 
[ Trumpets found ; and cannon ſhot off within, 
Ham. I'll play this bout firſt, ſet it by awhile. 
Come. — Another hit; What ſay you! [They play, 
Laer, A touch, a touch, I do conſefs. 
King. Our ſon ſhall win, 
Queen, He's fat, and ſcant of breath, 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows ; 
Ihe queen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet.s 
Ham. Good madam,— 


King. Gertrude, do not drink, 
Yueen, I will, my lord I] pray you pardon me. 
King. It is the poiſon'd cup; it is too late. [ Aſide, 


Ham, I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Qucen. Come, let me wipe thy face.“ 
Laer. My lord, I'll hit him now, 


King. I do not think it, 
Laer. And yet it is almoſt againſt my conſcience. 
[ Ajade, 


Ham, Come, for the third, Laertes : You do but dally; 
I pray you, paſs with your beſt violence; : 
; am 


4 It ſeems that John Loruin, who was the original Falftaf, wa 
no leſs celebrate d jor his performance of Herry VIII. and Hamlet. See 
the Hifteria Hiſtrionica, & c. If he was adapted, by the corpulence of 
his figure, to-appear with propriety in the two former of theſe charactets, 
Shak4peare might have put this obſervation into the mouth of her ma- 
jeſty, to apologize for the want of ſuch elegance of perſon as an audi 
ence might expect to meet with in the repreſentative of the youthful 
prince of Denmark, whom Ophel'a ſpeaks of as „ the glaſs of faſhion 
and the mould of form.” This, however, is mere conjecture, as 7% 
Taylor likewiſe acted Hamlet during the life of Shakſpeare. 

STEEVEXNS 

The author of Hiſforia Hiſtrionica, and Downes the Prompter, concur 
in ſaying, that Taylor was the performer of Hamlet. Roberts the player 
alone has aſſerted, (apparently without any authority,) that this par 
was performed by L win, Maroxe, 

5 i. e. (in humbler language) drinks good luck to you. 

STEEVENS: 

6 Theſe very words (the preſent repetition of which might have 
been ſpared) are acdreſſed by Doll Tearſheet to Falſtaff, when he 4: 
heated by his purſuit of Piſtol. STSEvENs. | 


1. 


and 7 
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1 am afeard, you make a wanton of me.“ 
Laer, Say you fo? come on, [They play. 
O/r, Nothing neither way. 
Laer. Have at you now. 
[LAERTES wounds HamMLET ; then, in ſcuffling, they 
change rapiers, and HAMLET wounds LAERT ES. 


King. Part them, they are incens'd. 
Ham, Nay, come again, [The Que en falli. 
Ofr. Look to the Queen there, ho! 


Hor. They bleed on both fides ;=How is it, my lord? 
O/r, How is't, Laertes ? 
Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own ſpringe, Oſrick; 
Jam juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery, 
Ham, How does the queen ? 
King. She ſwoons to ſee them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink, -O my dear 
Hamlet!— 
The drink, the drink I am poiſon'd ! [ Dies, 
Ham. O villainy!— Ho! let the door be lock'd: 
Treachery! ſee it out. Laertes falls, 
Laer. It is here Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art flain ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour's life; 
The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated, and envenom'd: the foul practice 
Hath turn'd itſelf on me; lo, here I lie, 
Never to riſe again: Thy mother's poiſon'd ; 
I can no more ;—the king, the king's to blame, 
Ham, The point 
Envenom'd too !-—Then, venom, to thy work. 
[ Stabs the KING. 
O/r, and Lords, Treaſon! treaſon ! 
King. O, yet defend me, frieads, I am but hurt, 


Ham, 


A wantm was a man feeble and eff:-minate, JonunsoN. 
Rather, you trifle with me as if you were playing with a child, 


RITSOx. 
A paſſage in King Jahn ſhows that wvanton here means a man feeble 


| end effeminate, as Dr. Johanſon has explained it. MALoNE. 
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$30. HAMLET, 


Ham, Here, thou inceſtuous, murd'rous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion :—ls the union here ts 
Follow my mother, [K1 NG dies, 
Laer. x He is juſtly ſery'd ; 
It is a poiſon temper'd by himſelf, — 
Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee : 
Nor thine on me! Dies, 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee, 
I am dead, Horatio :—"Vretched queen, adieu! 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act,“ 
Had 1 but time, (as this fell ſergeant, death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt,) O, I could tell yuu.— 
But let it be: Horatio, I am dead; 
I hou liv'ſt; report me and my cauſe aright 
To the unſatisfied, 

Hor. Never believe it; 
J am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet ſome liquor leſt. 

Ham. As thou'rt a man. 
Give me the cup; let go; by heaven, I'Il have it, — 
O God Horatio, what a wounded name, 

'Things ſtanding thus unknown, ſhall live behind me? 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
Jo tell my ſtory.— 
[March afar off, and ſh wit! it, 
What warlike noiſe is this? 

Or. Young Fortinbras, with conqueſt come from Poland, 
To the ambaſſadors of Kngland gives 
This warlike volley. 

Ilan. 

s Thus the folio, In a former paſſage in the quarto, 1604, for 2 
we had unice; here it has onyx. 

It ſhould ſeem from this line, and Laertes's next ſpeech, that Ham 
here forces the expiring king to drink ſome of the poiſoned cup, and d 
he dies while it is at his lips, Marone. 

That are either mere auditors of this cataſtropbe, or at moſt on! y 1 

erformers, that fill the ſtage without any part in the action. jon xs, 

2 A ſerg ant is a balliff or ſheritt's officer. RIT$0N, 
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Ham. O, I die, Horatio; 
The potent poiſon quite o'er-crows my ſpirits ;3 
J cannot live to hear the news from England: 
But I do prophecy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice; 
So tell him, with the occurrents,4 more and leſs, 


Which have ſolicited, )—'The reſt is ſilence. [ Diet, 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart: — Good night, ſweet 
prince; 
And flights of angels ſing thee to thy reſt le 
| Why 


3 Alluding, I ſuppoſe, to a vitorious cock exulting over his con- 
quered antagoniſt, STEEVENS. 

This word, [o'er-crowws] tor which Mr. Pope and ſucceeding editors 
have ſubſtituted ve - grows, is uſed by Holinfied in his H tory of Treland s 
4 Theſ: noblemen lavoured with tooth and nayle to ver- cregoc, and con- 
ſequentiy to overthrow, one another.“ ALONE. 1 

The accepted reading is the more quaint, the 1e3uQecd one, the more 
elegant of the two. SrEEVENS. 

+ 1. e. incidents. The word is now diſ.ſ2d, STEEZVENS. 

5 S-i:ited, for brought on the event. WAA ZUR TON, 

Warburton ſays that ſo!rcited, means brought on the event ; but that is a 


” ons 


meaning the word cannot import. That have ſolicited, means tha: ive % 
excited; but the ſentence is left imperfect. M. Masox. F 
What Hamlet would have faid, the poet has not given us any grounl x 
for conjecturing. The words ſeem to mean no more than-—which nne $ 
incited me to—. MALONE. þ 
The concluding words of the unfortunate Lord Eflex's praytug on 1 
the ſcaffold were theſe : «6 and when my life and body ſhall part, q 
ſend thy bleſſed angels, which may receive my ſcule, and convey it to the e 4 
of braven. : i 
ty Hamlet had certainly been exhibited before the execution of hat $ 
amiable nobleman ; but the words here given to Horatio might have n 4 
d. one of the many additions made to this play. As no copy of an car 


date than 1604 has yet been diſcovered, whether L rd Eflex's laſt wor 4s 
wer? in our author's thoughts, cannot now be aſcertained, MALos e. 
Ler us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the ſtreng eth 


*. of which Horatio founds his eulogy, and recommends him to the patro::4g2 
nit ot angels. | 

_ Hamlet, at the command of his father's ghoſt, undertakes with en- 
mie! - Ing alacrity to revenge che murder; and declares he will banith all otaer 
that thoughts from his mind. He makes, however, but one effort to 5 

his word, and that is, when he miſtakes Polonius for the king. On 
mutt another occaſion, he defers his purpoſe till he can find an opportunity of 
oY ing his uncle when he is leaſt prepared for death, that he may infure 


AAR damnatio! 


$32 HAMLE T, 
Why does the drum come hither ? [ March within, 
Ente, 


damnation to his ſoul. Though he aſſuſſinated Polonius by accident, 50 
he deliberately procures the execu ion of his ſchool-fellows, Roſenctant 
and Guildenſtern, who app-ar not, from any circum ſtances in this ple, 
to have been acquainted with the treacherous purpoſes of the 1.16 1-2 
they were employed to carry. Lo embitter their tate, and hazard th; 
puniſhment beyond the grave, he denies them even the few moment; 
neceſſary for a brief conteſſion of their fins, Their end (as he declare, 
in a ſubſequent converſation with Horatio) gives him no concern, for they 
obtruded themſelves into the ſervice, and he thought he had a right t» 
deſtroy them. From his brutal conduct toward Ophelia, he is not les 
accountable for her diſtraction and death. He interrupts the funeral de- 
figned in honour of this lady, at which both the king and queen were 
preſent ; and, by ſuch an outrage to decency, renders it ſtill more necef. 
ſary for the uſurper to lay a ſecond ſtratagem for bis life, though the fir? 
had proved abortive» He inſults the brother of the dead, and boats gf 
an affection for his ſiſter, which, before, he had denied to her face; 
and yet at this very time muſt be conſidered as deſirous of ſupporting the 
character of a madman, ſo that the openneſs of his confeſſion is not t» 
be imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Horatio afterward: for 
the abſurdity of this behaviour, to which, he ſays, he was provoked o 
that nobleneſs of fraternal grief, which, indeed, he ought rather to 
Have applauded than condemned. Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, that t 
bring about a reconciliation with Laertes, he has availed himſelf of 
diſhoneſt fallacy ;z and to conclude, it is obvious to the moſt careleſs ſpec. 
tator or reader, that he kills the king at laſt to revenge himſelf, and nat 
his father. 

Hamlet cannot be ſaid to have purſued his ends by very warrantab!! 
means; and if the poet, when he ſacrificed him at laſt, meant to har? 
enforced ſuch a moral, it is not the worſt that can be deduced from the 
play; for, as Maximus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Patertinian, lays, 

« Although his juſtice were as white as truth, 
« His way was crooked to it; that condemns him.” 

The late Dr. Akenſide once obſerved to me, that the conduct 0 
Hamlet was every way unnatural and indefenſible, unleſs he were to! 
regarded as a young man whoſe intellects were in ſome degree impaitt 
by his own misfortunes ; by the death of his father, the loſs of expel 
ſovercignty, and a ſenſe of ſhame reſulting from the haſty and incettuou 
marriage of his mother, 

I have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, becauſe Hamlet ſeems to ha: 
been hitherto regarded as a hero not undeſerving the pity of the audienct 
and becauſe no writer on Shakſpeare has taken the pains to point out t# 
immoral tendency of his character. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Ritſon controverts the juſtice of Mr. Steevens's ſtrictures on th 
character of Hamlet, which he undertakes to defend. The argum*!” 


he makes uſe of for this purpoſe axe too long to be here mo 15 
ere 


e 
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Enter FR TIN RR AS, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, and Others, 


Fort. Where is this fight? 
Hor. What is it, you would ſee? . 
I 


therefore I ſhall content myſelf with referring to them. See REMARE S, 
p. 217, to 224. REED. : 

Some of the charges here brought againſt Hamlet appear to me 
queſtionable at icaſt, it not unfounded, I have already obſerved that in 
the novel on which this play is conſtructed, the miniſters who by the 
king's order accompanied the young prince to England, and carried with 
them a packet in Which his death was concerted, were apprized of its 
contents; and therefore we may preſume that Shakſpeare meant to de- 
ſcribe their repreſentatives, Roſeacrantz and Guildenitern, as equally 
criminal; as combining with the King to deprive Hamlet of his life. 
His procuring their execution therefore does not with certainty appear to 
have been an unprovoked cruelty, and might have been conſidered by him 
as neceſſary to his fore ſafety ; knowing, as he muſt have known, that 
they had devoted themſclves to the ſervice of the king in whatever he 
ſhould command. The principle on which he aCted, is aſcertained by 
the following lines, from which alſo it may be inferred that the po-t meant 
— repreſent Hamlet's ſchool. fellows as privy to the plot againſt his 
life ; 

c There's letters ſeal'd: and my two ſchool-fellows — 
« Whom I will truſt as I will adders fang'd, 

« They bear the mandate; they muſt ſweep my way, 
4 And marſhall me to knavery : Let it work; 

« For 'tis the ſport, to have the engineer 

« Hoiſt with his own petar; and it ſhall go hard, 

% But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

« And bluw them to the mean. 

Another charge is, that « he comes * to difturb the funeral of Ophelia :*? 
but the fact is otherwiſe repreſented in the firſt ſcene of the fifth act: 
for when the funeral proceflion appears, (which he does not ſeek, but 
finds,) he exclaims, 

«© The queen, the courtiers: who is this they follow, 

« And with ſuch maimed rites?” 
nor does he know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes mentions 
that the dead body was that of his ſiſter. 

do not perceive that he is accountable for the madneſs of Ophelia, 
He did not mean to kill her father when concealed behind the arras, but 
the king; and Rill leſs did he intend to deprive her of her reaſon and 
=o _ her ſubſequent diftraRion therefore can no otherwiſe be laid to 
* * than as an unforeſeen conſequence from his too ardently pur- 

g the object recommended to him by his father. 
— be Comes ] The words Rood * 5 edit. 1778, &c. Steevent, 22 
A 
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If aught of woe, or wonder, ceaſe your ſearch, 

Fort. This quarry cries on havock ! -O proud death ! 
What feaſt is toward in thine eternal cell,s | 
"That thou ſo many princes, at a ſhot, 

So loodily kalt ſtruck ? 

1. Amb. The ſight is diſmal ; 
And our atfairs from England come too late: 
The cars are ſenſeleſe, that ſhould give us hearing, 
Jo tell him, his commandment is fulfill'd, 

That Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern are dead: 
V\ here ſhould we have our thanks ? 

Hor. Not from his mouth, 
Had it the ability of life to thank you; | 
He never gave commandment for their death, | 
Hut ſince, ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 

You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 


: 
: 
5 
1 


Are 


He appears to have been induced to leap into Ophella's grave, not ung 
a deſizn to inſult Laertes, but from his love to her, (which then hehe 
no reaton to conceal,) and irum the brawery of ber brother's grief, whit 
excited him (not to condemn that brother, as has been ſtated, but) to vi 
wich him in the expreiiion of affeRion and forrow : 

| „% Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 

« Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
« 1 lov'd Opt lia forty thouſand brothers 
& Could not with all their quantity of love 
« Make up my ſum.” 

When Hamlet ſays, e the bravery of his grief did put me into 4 
texvering fein, 1 think, he means, into a lofty expreſſion (not of *. 
ſentment, but) of jorrewo, 

I may allo add, that he neither aſſaulted, nor inſulted Laertes, ti! 
that nobl-man had curſed him, and ſeized him by the throat, 

M ALONE, 


4 Sir T. Hanmer reads, 
cries out, hawock ! 
To cry an, was to exclaim againſt. | ſuppoſe, when unfair ſportſmen ©? 
ſtroyed more guarry or game than was reaſonable, the cenſure was to cr), 
Hawk. Jon N SON. | 

We have the ſame phraſeolozy in Othello, Act V. ſc. i: 

60 Whoſe noiſe is this, that cries on murder?“ 

See the rote there, Maroxe. 

5 Shak{p-are has lready employed this alluſion to the Choe, or faßt 
F ihe dead, Which were anciently celebrated at Athens, and are mt 
tiuned by Plutarch in the life of Antonius. SrEEVENS. 

6 j. e. the king'ss STEEVENS» 
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Are here arriv'd : give order, that theſe bodies 


— 


High on a ſtage be placed to the view ; 
And let me ſpeak, to the yet unbnowing world, 
How theſe things came about: So ſhall you hear 
Of carnal,” bloody, and unnatural acts; 
Of accidental judgements, caſual ſlaughters ; 
Of deaths put on“ by cunning, and fore d cauſe; 
And, in this upſhot, purpoles miſtook 
Fall'n on the inventors? heads: all this can J 
Truly deliver. 
Fort. Let us haſte to hear it, 
And call the nobleſt to the audience. 
For me, with ſorrow I embrace my fortune; 
I have ſome rights of memory in this kingdom,“ 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me, 
Hr, Of that I thall have alſo cauſe to ſpeak, 
And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on more:? 


But 


7 Carnal is a word uſed by Shakſpeare as an adjective to carnage. Ri sox. 

Of ſanguinary and unnatural acts, to wir.ca the perpetrator was inſti. 
gated by concupiſcence, or, to uſe our poet's own words, by © carnal 
ſtings.” The ſpeaker alludes to the murder of cid Hamlet by his 
brother, previous to his inceſtuous union with Gertrude. A Remarker 
aſks, was the relationſhip between the uſurper and the deceaſed king 
a ſecret confined to Horatio? — No, but the murder of Hamlet by Clau- 
dius was a 1-cret which the young prince had imparted to Horatio, and 
had imparted to him alonez and to this it is he principally, though 
covertly, alludes.-Carnal is the reading of the only authentick copies, 


the quarto 1604, and the folio 1623. The modern editors, following a. 


quarto of no authority, for carnal, read cruel, MaLoNE. 

The edition immediately preceding that of Mr. Malone, reads carnal, 
an not cruel, as here aſſerted. Reexv. 

© i. e. initigated, producad. Matox r. 

0 Some rights, which are remembered in this kingdom. Maron. 
Neu is the reading of the old quartos, but certainly a miſtaken one, 
We I2y, 4 man coll na more deaw brearh; but that a man's weice will 
te no more, is, I believe, an expreſſion without any authority, I 
chooſ: to eſpouſe the reading of the elder folio : 

And fr:m his mouth <wboſe voice will draw on mere. 
Hou this is the poet's meaning, Hamlet, juſt before his death, had 
«© But I do prophecy, the election lights 
„On Fortinbras: he has my dying doice; 
«6 So tell bim,“ &c. 


a2 4 Accordinglys 
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But let this ſame be preſently perform'd, 
Even while men's minds are wild; left more miſchance, 
On plots, and errors, happen, 
Fort. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a ſoldier, to the ſtage; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov'd moſt royally: and, for his paſſage, 
The ſoldiers muſick, and the rites of war, 
Speak loudly for him, — 
Jake up the bodies: — Such a ſight as this 
Becomes the field, but here ſhows muck amiſs. 


Go, bid the ſoldiers ſhoot. [ A dead mar), 
[ Exeunt, bearing off the dead bedies ; after which, a pal 
of orduance is ſhot . 


Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that meſſage z and very juſtly infers, 
that Hamlet's vcice will be ſeconded by others, and procure them ia 
favour of Fortinbras's ſucceſſion, TuxoBALD. 

3 If the dramas of Shakſpeare were to be charaQeriſed, each by the 
particular excellence which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, we muſt allow 
to the tragedy of Hamlet the praiſe of variety, The incidents are 50 
numerous, that the argument of the play would make a long tale, The 
ſcenes are interchangeably diverſified with merriment and folemnity; 
with merriment that includes judicious and inſtructive obſervations; and 
ſolemnity not ſtrained by poetical violence above the natural ſentiments ot 
man. New characters appear from time to time in continual ſucceſſion, 
exhibiting various forms of life and particular modes of conve f tion. 
The pretended madneſs of Hamlet cauſed much mirth, the mournfv! 
diſtraction of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderneſs, and every perſonage 
produces the effect intended, from the apparition that in the firſt act chi 
the blood with horror, to the fop in the laſt, that expoſes atfectation to 
juſt contempt. 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly ſ-cure againſt objections. Th? 
action is indeed for the moſt part in continual progreſſion, but there ere 
ſome ſcenes which neither forward nor retard it. Of the feigned mas- 
neſs of Hamlet there appears no adequate cauſe, for he does nothing 
which he might not have done with the reputation of ſanity, He ply 
the madman moſt, when he treats Ophelia with ſo much rudeneſs, whict 
ſeems to be uſeleſs and wanton cruelty. | 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an inſtrument than an 
agent. After he has, by the. {tratagem of the play, convicted the king 
he makes no attempt to puniſh him; and his death is at laſt effected oy 
an incident which Hamlet had no part in producing. 

The cataſtrophe is not very happily produced; the exchange of weapons 


is rather an expediznt of neceflity, than a ſtroke of art. A (hems 
migde 
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might eaſily be formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, and Laertes with 
the bowl. 

The poet is accuſed of having ſhown. Aittle regard to poetical juſtice, 
and may be charged with equal negleck of poetical probability. The 
apparition left the regions of the dead to little purpoſe; the revenge 
which he demands is not obtained, but by the death of him that was re- 
quired to take it; and the gratification, which would ariſe from the de- 
ſtruction of an uſurper and a murderer, is abated by the untimely death 
of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harmlels, and the pious. 

Jon ns0Ns 

The levity of behaviour which Hamlet aſſumes immediately after the 
diſappearance of the ghoſt in the firſt act, [ſc. v.] has been objected 
to; but the writer of ſome ſenſible Remarks on this tragedy, publiſhed 
in 1736, juſtly obſerves, that the poet's object there was, that Mar- 
cellus might not imagine that the ghoſt had revealed to Hamlet ſome 
matter of great conſequence to him, and that he might not therefore be 
ſuſpected of any deep deſign.” 

„% have heard (adds the ſame writer,) many perſons wonder, why 
the poet ſhould bring in this ghoſt in complete armour. —I think theſe 
reaſons may be given for it. We are to conſider, that he could introduce 
him in theſe dreſſes only; in his regal dreſs, in a habit of interment, in 
a common habit, or in ſome fantaſtick one of his own invention. Now 
let us examine, which was moſt likely to affect the ſpectators with 
paſſions proper on the occaſion. — 

«© The regal habit has nothing uncommon in it, nor ſurpriling, nor 
could it give riſe to any fine images. The habit of interment was ſome- 
thing too horrible; for terror, not horror, is to be raiſed in the ſpecta- 
tors. The common habit (or babit de ville, as the French call it,) was 
by no means proper for the occaſion, It remains then that the poet 
ſhould chooſe ſome habit from his own brain : but this certainly could not 
be proper, becauſe invention in ſuch a caſe would be ſo much in danger 
of talling into the groteſque, that it was not to be hazarded. ; 

* Now as to the armour, it was very ſuitable to a king who is de- 
ſcribed as a great warrior, and is very particular; and conſequently affects 
the ſpectators without being fantaſtick. 

“The king ſpurs on his ſon to revenge his foul and unnatural! 
murder, from theſe two conſiderations chiefly ; that he was ſent into the 
other world without having had time to repent of his fins, and without 
the neceſſary ſacraments, according to the church of Rome, and that 
conſequently his ſoul was to ſuffer, if not eternal damnation, at leaſt a 
long courſe of penance in purgatory ; which aggravates the circumſtances 
of his brother's barbarity; and ſecondly, that Denmark might not be 
the ſcene of uſurpation and inceſt, and the throne thus polluted and 
profaned. For theſe reaſons he prompts the young prince to revenge; 
elle it would have been more becoming the character of ſuch a prince as 
Hamlet's father is repreſented to have been, and more ſuitable to his 
prelent condition, to have left his brother to the divine puniſhment, aud 
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to a poſſibility of repentance for his baſe crime, which, by cutting lun 
off, he mult be deprived of, 

To conform to the ground-work of his plot, Shakſpeare makes the 
young prince feign himſelf mad. I cannot but think this to be injudici- 
ous; for fo for f om ſ:curing himſelf from any violence which he feared 
from the uſurper, it ſeems to have been the moſt likely way of getting 
himſelf confined, and conſequently debarred from an opportunity of re- 
venging his father's death, which now ſeemed to be his only aim; and 
accordingly it was the occaſion of his being ſent away to England; which 
deſtgn, had it taken effect upon his life, he never could have reveng:d 
his father's murder. To ſpeak truth, our poet by keeping too cloſe to the 
ground-work of his plot, has fallen into an abſurdity ; for there app-ars 
no reaſon at all in nature, why the young prince did not put the ulurp-r 
to death as ſoon as poſſible, eſpecially as Hamlet is repreſented as a yuuck 
ſo brave, and {> careleſs of his own life. 

«© The caſe indeed is this. Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, as 
we could ſuppole ſuch a prince to do in parallel circumſtances, there would 
have been an end of our play. The poet therefore was obliged to delay 
his hero's revenge: but then he ſhould have contrived ſome good reaſon 
for it, 

% His beginning his ſcenes of H2mlet's madneſs by his behaviour to 
Ophelia, was judicious, becauſe: by this means he might be thought to be 
mad for her, not that his brain was diſturbed about ſtate aftairs, which 
wou'd have been dangerous. 

It does not appear whether Ophelia's madneſs was chiefly for her 
father's death, or for the loſs of Hamlet. It is not often that young 


. women run mad for the loſs of their fathers. It is more natural to ſup- 


pole that, like Chimene, in the Cid, her great ſorrow proceeded from her 
father's being killed by the man ſhe loved, and thereby making it inde» 
cent for her ever to marry him. 

c Laertes's character is a very odd one; it is not eaſy to ſay whether 
It is good or bed: but his conſenting to the villainous contrivance of the 
uſurper's to murder Hamlet, makes him much more a bad man than a 
good one,—It is a very nice conduct in the poet to make the ulurper 
build his ſcheme upon the generous unſuſpicious temper of the perſon 12 
intends to murder, and thus to raiſe the prince's character by the confel- 
ſion of his enemy; to make the villain ten times more odious from s 
own mouth. The contrivance of the foil unbated, (i. e. without a 
button,) is methinks too grols a deccit to go down even with a man vt 
the moſt unſuſpicious nature. 

“ Laertes's death and the queen's are truly poetical juſtice, and very 
naturally brought about, although I do not conceive it fo eaſy to chang? 
tapiers in a ſcuffle without knowing it at the time. The death of the 
queen is particularly according to the ſtricteſt rules of poetical juitice z 
tor ſhe loles her life by the villainy of the very perſon, who had been the 
cauſe of all her crimes. | 

6 Since the poct deferred ſo long the uſurper's death, we mol one 
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that he has very naturally effected it, and fill added freſh crimes to thoſe 
the murderer had already committed. 

6% Upon Laertes's repentance for contriving the death of Hamlet, one 
cannot but feel ſome ſentiments of pity for him; but who can fee or read 
the death of the young prince without melting into tears and compaſſion? 
Horatio's earneſt defire to die with the prince, thus not to ſurvive his 
friend, gives a ſtronger idea of his friendſhip for Hamlet in the few lines 
on that occaſion, than many actions or expreſſions could poſſibly have 
done. And Hamlet's begging him to drazv his breath in this barſh wor'd 
a little longer, to clear his reputation, and manifeſt his innocence, is 
very ſuitable to his virtuous character, and the honeſt regard that all men 
ſhould have not to be miſrepreſented to poſterity; that they may not ſet a 
bad example, when in reality they have ſet a gool one: which is the 
only -mctive that can, in reaſon, recommend the love of fame and 
glory. 

« Horatio's deſire of having the bodies carried to a ſtage, &c. is very 
well imagined, and was the beſt way of ſatisfying the requeſt of his de- 
ceaſed friend: and he acts in this, and in all points, ſuitably to the manly 
hone character, under which he is drawn throughout the piece. Beſides, 
It gives a fort of content to the audience, that though their favourite 
(which muſt be Hamlet) did not eſcape with life, yet the greateſt amends 
will be made him, which can be in this world, viz, juſtice done to his 
memory, 

« Fortinbras comes in very naturally at the cloſ* of the play, and lays 
Aa very juſt claim to the throne of Denmark, as he had the dying voice of 
the prince. He in a few words gives a noble character of Hamlet, and 
ſerves to carry off the deceaſ:d hero from the ſtage with the honours dus 
to his birth and merit.“ MALON R. 
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*The ſtory is taken from y, Novels, Pop E. 

I have not hitherto met with any tranſlation of this novel (the ſeventh 
in the third decad) of fo carly a date as the age of Shakſpeare; but un- 
doubtedly many of thoſe little pamphlets have periſhed between his time 
and ours. 

It is highly probable that our author met with the name of O:be/lo in 
ſome tale that has eſcaped our reſearches; as I likewiſe find it in God's 
Revenge againſt Adultery, ſtanding in one of his arguments as follows: 
© She marries Orhe/lo, an old German ſoldier.” This Hiſtory (the 
eighth) is profeſſed to be an Italian one. Here alſo occurs the name of 


Iago, 


It may indeed be urged that theſę names were adopted from the tragedy 
before us: but I truſt that every reader who is converſant with the pecu- 
liar ſtyle and method in which the work of honeſt John Reynolds is 
compoſed, will acquit him of the flizhteſt familiarity with the ſcenes 
of Shakſpeare. - 

This play was firft entered at Stationers* Hall, Oct. 6, 1621, by 
Thomas Walkely. STEEVENS. 

I have ſeen a French tranſlation of Cynthia, by Gabriel Chappuys, 
Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one; and I ſuſpect, through this me- 
dium the work came into Engliſh. FARMER. 

This tragedy I have aſcribed (but on no very ſure ground) to the 


year 1611, See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare*s Plays. 
MaroNnEs 


The time of this play may be aſcertained from the following circume- | 


ſtances ; Selymus the Second formed his de ſign againſt Cyprus in 1569, 
and took it in 1571, This was the only attempt the Turks ever made 
upon that iſland after it came into the hands of the Venetians, (which 
was in the year 1473) wherefore the time muſt fall in with ſome part of 
that interval, We learn from the play that there was a junction of the 
Turkiſh fleet at Rhodes, in order for the invaſion of Cyprus, that it firſt 
came failing towards Cyprus, then went to Rhodes, there met another 
ſquadron, and then reſumed its way to Cyprus. Theſe are real hiſtori- 


cal fats which happened when Muſtaphe, Selymus's general, attacked 


Cyprus in May 1570, which therefore is the true period of this perfor= 
mance, See Knolles's Hiſt. of che Turks, p. 838, 846, 867. REED. 
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PERSONS REPRESENT ED. 


Du te of Venice, 

Brabantio, a Senator. 

Tavo other Senators. 

Gratiano, brother to Brabantio, 

Lodovico, &i»/man t2 Brabantio, 

Othello, the Moor: 

Caſlio, his Lieutenant 

Iago, his Ancient, 

Roderigo, à Venetian Gentleman. 

Montano, Othello's predeceſſor in the government of Cy. 
prus, * 

Chwn, ſervant to Othello, 

Herald. 


Deſdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wife to Othello, 
Emilia, wife to Iago. 
Bianca, à courlexan, miſtreſs to Caſſio. 


Officers, Gentlemen, Meſſengers, Muſicians, Sailors, Attendant:, 


Co 


SCENE, for the firſt Ad, in Venice; during the ret of the 
Play, at a ſea-port in Cyprus, 


Though the rank which Montano held in Cyprus, cannot be ex- 
actly aſcertained, yet from many circumſtances, we are ſure he had not 
the powers with which Othello was ſubſequently inveſted. 

Perhaps we do not receive any one of the Perſona Dramatis to Shak» 
ſpeare's Plays, as it was originally drawn up by himſelf, Theſe appen- 
dages are wanting to all the quartos, and are very rarely given in the 
folio. At the end of this play, however, the following enumeration of 
perſons occurs : 

«© The names of the aQtors, Othello, the More, = Brabantio, Father ts 
Deſdemona.—Caſſio, an Honourable Lieutenant. — lago, a Villaine.— Rodo- 
rigo, a gulPd Gentleman. — Dube of Venice. Senators. Montano, C- 
nour of Cyprus. Gentlemen of Cyprus. Lodovico, and Gratiano, tvs e 
Venetians.— Saylors.—Cloꝛone. De ſde mona, Wife to Othello, — milie, 
Wife te Jago. — Bianca, a Ceurtexan. STE EVENS. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


Venice, A Strect, 


Enter Rob ERRIGCO and IaGo, 


Nad. Tuſh, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, —who haſt had my purſe, 
As if the ſtrings were thine, — ſhould'ſt know of this, 
lago. Sblood, but you will not hear me: 3— 
If ever I did dream of ſuch a matter, 
Abhor me, - 
Rod, Thou told'ſt me, thou did'ſt hold him in thy hate, 
lago. Deſpiſe me, if I do not, Three great ones of the 
City, 
In perſonal fair to make me his lieutenant, 
Oft capp'd4 to him z—and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price, I am worth no worſe a place: 
But he, as loving his own pride and purpoſes, 


Evades 


. Tub, never tell me,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio omits the 
interjection- 7. STEEVENS. 


* S'blood, but you vi not, c.] Thus the quarto: the folio ſup- 
preſſes this oath. STzEvENS. 


To cap is to ſalute by taking off the cap. It is ſtill an academic 
Phraſe, M. Mason. 
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Evades them, with a bombaſt circumſtance, 5 
Horribly ſtuff'd with epithets of war; 

And, in concluſion, nonſuits 

My mediators ; for, certes,® ſays he, 

J have already choſe my officer. 

And what was he ? 

Forſooth, a great arithmetician,” 

One Michael Caſiio, a Florentine, * 

A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wiſe ;? 


S Circumſtance ſignifies circumlocution. REED» 

© i. e. certainly, in truth. Oblſoletcs STEEVENS» 

7 So, in Remes and Juliet, Mercutio ſays: „ — one that fig! 
by the book of aritbmetick. SrEEVENS. 

lago, however, means to repreſent Caſſio, not as a perſon whoſe ari! 
metick was „ one, to, and the third in your boſom,"”” but as a man 
merely converſant with civil matters, and who knew no more of a 0 m 
than the zumber of men it contained, So aiterwards he calls him this 
COUNTEOY = caſter. MAaLOXE. 

It appears from many paſſages of this play (rightly underſtood) that 
Caiho was a Florentine, aud lago a Venetian, HANMER. 

9 Sir Thomas Hanmer ſuppoſed that the text muſt be corrupt, vecauſe 
it appea:s from a following part of the play that Caſſio was an unmarri:d 
man. Nir. Stecvens has clearly explained the words in the ſubſe e. 
note: I have therefore no doubt that the text is right; and have not 
thought it neceſſary to inſert Mr, Tyrwhitt's note, in which he propoſed 
to read — g a fellow almoſt damu'd in a fair /ife,” Shakſpeare, he con- 
ceiv:d, might allude to the judgement denounced in the goſpel against 
thoſe of zobom all men ſpeak ⁊uell. MartoxE. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture is ingenious, but cannot be right; for the 
malicious lago would never have given Caſſio the higheſt commenda- 
tion that words can convey, at the very time that he wiſhes to depreciate 
him to Roderigo : though afterwards, in ſpeaking to himſelf, [ A& V. 
ſc, i.] he gives him his juſt character. M. Masow. 

That Caſſio was married is not ſuſiciently implied in the 2 4 
fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife, ſince they may mean, according 95 
Iago's licentious manner of exprefling himſelf, no more than a mar 
very near being married. This ſeems to have been the caſe in reſpect ot 
Caſſio. - Act IV. fc. i. Iago, ſpeaking to him of Bianca, ſays, -U, 
the cry goes, that you foal! marry ber. Caſſio acknowledges that ſuck 3 
report had been raiſed, and adds, his is the man bey's oron giving ont: 2 
is perſuaded I wiil marry ber, out of ber own love and ſeif-flattiry, net 
A fromiſe. Jago then, having heard this report before, very natur aly 
circulates it in his preſent converſation with Roderigo, If Shakſpeate, 
however, deſigned Bianca for a courtezan of Gan, (where Caſſio bad 
not 
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That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 

Nor the diviſion of a battle Knows 

More than a ſpinſter; unleſs the bookiſh theorick, * 
Wherein the toged conſuls 3 can propoſe 

As maſterly as he: mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all his ſoldierſhip. But, he, fir, had the election: 
And I, —of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof, 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus : and on other grounds 
Chriſtian and heathen, - muſt be be- lecd and calm'd 4 


By 


not yet been, and had therefore never ſeen her,) Iago cannot be ſuppoſed 
to allude to the report concerning his marriage wich her, and conſe- 
quently this port of my argument muſt fall to the ground. 

Had Shakſpeare, conſiſtently with Iago's character, meant to make 
him ſay that Cailio was actually damm'd in being married to a handſome wo- 
man, he would have made him ſay it outright, and not to have interpo- 
ſed the palliative almaſt. Whereas what he ſays at preſent amounts to 
no more than that (however near his marriage) he is not yet completely 
danin'd, becauſe he is not abſc/utely married. The ſucceeding parts of 
lago's converſation ſufficiently evince, that the poet thought no mode 
of conception or expreſſion too brutal for the character. STEEVENS. 

2 Theorick, for theory. STEEVENS. | 

This was the common language of Sha“ ſpeare's time, MALON E. 

3 Conſuls, for counſellors, Wa RHURTON. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads, council. Mr. Theobald would have us read 
counſellors, Venice was originally governed by conſuls : and conſuls ſeems 
to have been commonly ufed for counſellors, as afterwards in this play. 
Geoftery of Monmouth, and Matthew Paris after him, call both dukes 
and earls, conſuls, STEEVENS. 

The rulers of the ſtate, or civil governours. MALONE. 

By tag'd perhaps is meant peaceable, in oppoſition to the euar/ihe quali- 
fications of which he had been ſpeaking. He might have formed the 
word in allufion to the Latin adage, - Cedant arma tgæ. STEEVENSe 

+ 'The old quarto—led. The firſt folio reads, be-/ee'd : but that ſpoils 
the meaſure. I read, let, hindered. WarBuRToN. 

Be- lee d ſuits to calm'd, and the meaſure is not leſs perfect than in 
many other places. JouN SON. 

Be-leed and be-caln'd are terms of navigation. 

I have been informed that one veſſel is ſaid to be in the lee of another, 
when it is ſo placed that the wind is intercepted from it, Iago's meaning 
therefore is, that Caſſio had got the wind of him, and be-ca/m'd him 


trom going on. 


To be-caim (as I learn from Falconer's Marine Dictionary) is likewiſe 
to obſtruct the current of the wind in its pattige to a thip, by any contigu- 
Ou; object. STEEVEXNS, 
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By debitor and creditor, this counter-caſter ; 5 

He, in good time, muſt his lieutenant be, 

And I, (God bleſs the mark !® his Moor-ſhip's? ancient, 
Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his hangman, 
Iago. But there's no remedy, tis the curſe of ſervice ; 

Preferment goes by letter,® and affection, 

Not by the old gradation,? where each ſecond 

Stood heir to the firſt, Now, fir, be judge yourſelf, 

Whether I in any juſt term am aflin'd* 

To love the Moor, 


Red. I would not follow him then, 
Jago. O, fir, content you; : 
J follow him to ſerve my turn upon him: 
We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender; and, when he's old, caſhier'd 3 
Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves: Others there are, 


Who, 


5 It was anciently the practice to reckon up ſums with counters, T1 
this Shakſpeare alludes again in Cymbeline, Act V: it ſums up 
thouſands in a trice : you have no true debitor and creditor, but it; ot 
what's paſt, is, and to come, the diſcharge, Your neck, fir, 15 pen, 
book, and counters ;** &c, STEEVENS. 

0 Kelly, in his comments on Scots proverbs, obſerves, that the Scots, 
when they con pare perſon to perſon, uſe this 2xclamation. 

I find, however, this phraſe in Churchyard's Tragicall Diſcourſe of 2 
dolorous Gentlexwoman, &c. 1593. And it is ſingular that both Church- 
yard and Shakſpeare ſhould have uſed this form of words with reference 
to a black perſon. SrEEVENS. 

7 The firſt quarto reads—his 20 his. STEEVENS» 

B By recommendation from powerful friends. JoHNxs0N» : 

9 Old gradation, is gradation eſtabliſhed by ancient practice. 

onN sox, 

2 Afin'd is the reading of the third quarto and the firſt folio, 7: 
ſecond quarto and all the modern editions have aſſign d. The meaning 
is,. — Do TI ftand within any ſuch terms of propinquity, or relation t i 
Moor, as that it is my duty to love bim? JouNcon. 

3 Surely this line was originally ſhorter. We might ſafely read, 

For nougbt but provender ; <vben old, caſbier d. STEEVE NS» 
* Knave is here for ſervant, but with a fly mixture of contempt. 
Jornsovs 


RE 
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Who, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts gy on themſelves ; 
And, throwing but ſhows of ſervice on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin'd their 
coats, 
Do themſelves homage : theſe fellows have ſome ſoul ; 
And ſuch a one do J profeſs my ſelf. 
For, ir, 
It is as ſure as you are Roderigo, 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago : 
In following him, I follow but myſelf ; 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end : | 
For when my outward action doth demonſtrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, *tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my {leeve 
For daws to peck at: I am not what I am, 
Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips owe, 
If he can carry't thus! 
Iago. Call up her father, 
Rouſe him: make after him, poiſon his delight, 
Proclaim him in the ſtreets; incenſe her kinſmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
Plague him with flies: though that his joy be joy, 
Vet throw ſuch changes of vexation on't, 
As it may loſe ſome colour. 
Rad. Here is her father's houſe; I'll call aloud, 
Iago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is ſpied in populous cities, 


Rod. 


5 In that which I do only for an out ward ſhow of civility. Jounson, 
Full fortune is, I believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in 


another ſcene of this play a full ſoldier is put for a complete ſoldier, 
To owe is an ancient language, to ozun,—or poſſeſs. STEEVENS. 


he particle is uſed equiyocally ; the ſame liberty is taken by writers 


more corre ct: 
„The wonderful creature ! a woman of reaſon ! 
« Never grave out of pride, never gay out of ſeaſon." 


1 


OHNSON, 
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Rod. What ho! Brabantio! ſignior Brabantio, ho! 
Iago. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio! thieves! thieves | 
thieves ! 
Look to your houſe, your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves! thieves ! 


BRABANTIO, above, at a windiw, 


Bra. What is the reaſon of this terrible ſummons ? 
What is the matter there? | 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within? 

Iago. Are your doors lock'd ? 

Bra. Why ? wherefore aſk you this? 

Tago, Zounds, fir, you are robb'd; for ſhame, put on 

your gown; 
Your heart is burſt, you have loſt half your ſoul ; 
Even now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe.? Ariſe, ariſe; 
Awake the ſnorting citizens with the bell, 
Or elſe the devil will make a grandſire of you: 
Ariſe, I ſay. 

Bra. What, have you loſt your wits? 

Rod. Moſt reverend ſignior, do you know my voice ? 

Bra. Not I; What are you? 

Red. My name is— Roderigo. 

Bra. The worſe welcome: 

I have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors ; 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
My daughter 1s not for thee ; and now, in madneſs, 
Peing 

By night and negligence means, during the time of night and negli- 
gence, M. MAsOoN. 

The meaning, as Mr. Edwards has obſerved, is, „got that the ge 
was ſpied by negligence, but the fire, which came by night and nog le 
gence, was ſpied. MACoONE. 

s 3, e. is broken. Burſt for Lrcke is uſed in our author's King Her 
IF. Part II: and then he bu;ft his head tur crowding among the 
marſhal's men.“ STEEVENS. 

9 In the north of England a ram is called a fe. MaLoNne. | 

It appears from a paſſage in Decker's O fer je O, 4to. 1612, that i: 
was a term in the cant language uſed by vagabonds: „ As the men hans 
zicke-names, ſo likewiſe haue the women: for ſome of them art £4.14 
the white eve, tle lambe, &c, SrTEEVENS. | 
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Peing full of ſupper, and diſtempering draughts, 2 
Upon malicious brayery, doſt thou come 
To ſtart my quiet. 

Rod. Sir, fir, fir, fir,—— 

Bra, But thou muſt needs be ſure, 
My ſpirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee, 

Rad. | Patience, good fir, 

Bra, What tell'ſt thou me of robbing ? this 1s Venice; 
My houſe is not a grange,3 ' 

Rod. Moſt grave Brabantio, 
In ſimple and pure ſoul I come to you. 

14go. Zounds, fir, you are one of thoſe, that will not 
ſerve God, if the devil bid you, Becauſe we come to do 
you ſervice, you think we are ruffians: You'll have your 
daughter cover'd with a Barbary horſe; you'll have your 
nephews neigh to you: 4 you'll have courſers for coulins, and 
gennets 5 for germans. 

Bra, What profane wretch art thou?“ 

lags, J am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your daughter 


and 

2 To be diſtempered with liquor, was, in Shak ſpeare's age, the phrafe 
for intoxication, In Hunt, the King is ſaid to be“ marvellous diſtem- 
ered with wine.“ MALONE. . 

3 That is, „ you are in a populous city, not in a line houſe, where a 
robbery might eaſily be committed,” Grange is ſtrictly and properly the 
farm of a monaſtery, where the religious 1epoſited their corn. Erangia, 
Lat, from Granum, But in Lincolnſhire, and in other northern counties, 
they call every lone houſe, or farm which ſtands ſolitary, a grange. 
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J. WARTONs 
* Nephew, in this inflance, has the power of the Latin word nefos, 


and ſignifies a grandſon, or any lincal deicendant, however remote. 

Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this ſenſe 5 and with- 
out it, it would not be very eaſy to ow how Brabantio could have 
nepbewws by the marriage of his daughter, Ben Jonſon likewiſe uſes it 
with the ſame meaning. The alliteration in this paſſage cauſed Shak. 
ipeare to have recou: ſe to it. STEEVENS. 

A jennet is a Spanith horſe. STEEVENS» 

That is, 2vbat wwretch of groſs and licentious language? In that ſenſe 
Shakſpeare often uſes the word profane. Jou NSON. 

It is ſo uſed by other writers of the ſame age: 


&© How far off dwells the houſe-ſurgeon ? 
16 Jou are a profane tellow, 1'taith,”” STEEVENS; 
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and the Moor are now making the beaſt with two backs.” 
Bra, "Thou art a villain, 


Ingo. You area ſenator. 
Bra. This thou ſhalt anſwer ; 1 know thee, Roderigo. 
Red. Sir, Iwill anſwer any thing. But I beſeech vou, 
If 't be your pleaſure, and moſt wiſe conſent, 7 
(As partly, I find, it is,) that your fair daughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o'the night,® 
Tranſported—with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier,— 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor, — 
If this be known to you, and your allowance,? 


3 


We then have done you bold and ſaucy wrongs ; 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 
That, from the ſenſe of all civility,? 
T thus would play and trifle with your reverence : 
Your daughter, —if you have not given her leave, — 
J ſay again, hath made a groſs revolt ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 
In an extravagant3 and wheeling ſtranger, 

| +: 


7 This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion in the French laneu:ze, 
whence Shakſpeare probably borrowed it; for in the Difjonaire des Pre 
verbes Frangoijes, par G. D. B. Bruſſelles, 1710, 12mo, I find the , 
lowing article; ( Faire la bete a deux dos,“ pour dire, faire l'amour. 

PEexcy, 
8 The even of night is midnight, the time when night is divided int 
even parts. Jon x SsON. 

Odd is here ambiguouſly uſed, as it fignifies ftrange, wncouth, or. 
guonted 3 and as it is oppoſed to een. 

But this expreſſion, however explained, is very harſh, STEEven:. 

This 0DD EVEN is ſimply the interval between twelve at night and one 
in the morning. HENXL+ v. 

Shakſpeare was probably thinking of his boyiſh ſchool-play, c 
even. MALONE, 

Surely, “ almoſt at odds with morning” fignifies, almoſt entrr'ny i” 
conflict with it. SrxEVENS. 

i. e. done with your aprobation. MAL ONE. 

2 That is, in cppoſition to, or departing from the ſenſe of all civility. 

MAL. 

3 Extravagant is here uſed in its Latin ſignification, for wands; 

Thus, in Hamlet: © The extravagant, and erring Mi” 
TEEVENSs 
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Of here and every where: Straight ſatisfy yourſelf ; 
Tf the be in her chamber, or your houſe, 
Let looſe on me the juſtice of the ſtate 
For thus deluding you. 
Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper; — call up all my people ;— 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it 8 4 me already :— 
Light, I ſay! light! [ Exit, from above. 
[ago. Farewell; for I muſt leave you: 
It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be produc'd (as, if I ſtay, I ſhall,) 
Againſt the Moor: For, I do know, the ſtate, — 
However this may gall him with ſome check,4— 
Cannot with ſafety caſt him ;5 for he's embark'd 
With ſuch loud reaſon to the Cyprus' wars, | 
(Which even now ſtand in aR,) that, for their ſouls, 
Another of his fathom they have nor, 
To lead their buſineſs: in which regard, 
Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 
Yet, br neceſſity of preſent life, 
I muſt ſhow out a flag and ſign of love, 
Which is indeed but ſign, That you ſhall ſurely find him, 
Lead to the Sagittary the rais'd ſearch; 


And there will I be with him. So, farewell. [ Exit, 


Enter, below, BRaBANT10, and Servants with torches, 


Bra. It is too true an evil: gone ſhe is; 
And what's to come of my deſpiſed time, 
Is nought but bitterneſs, Now, Roderigo, 
Where didſt thou ſee her? — O unhappy girl!— 
With the Moor, ſay'ſt thou — Who would be a father ?— 
How didſt thou know *twas ſhe?—O, thou deceiv'ſt me 
Paſt thought! What ſaid ſhe to you: — Get more tapers z 
Raiſe all my kindred, —Are they married think you ? 


Rod, | 
4 Some rebuke. Tonunsox. 
That is, diſmiſs him; reje& him. We ſtill ſay, a caſt coat, and a caſt 
ſerving- man. JokNsON. 1 
© Deſpiſed time, is time of no value. JonxSON. 
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Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 
Bra. O heaven - How got ſhe out! O treaſon of the 
blood! 
Fathers, from hence truſt not your davghters' minds 
By what you ſee them act. — Are there not charms, 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd ?? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Ot ſome ſuch thing? | 
n Yes, fir; I have, indeed. 
Bra. Call up my brother.—O, that you had had her!— 
Some one way, fome another. Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 
Red. 1 think, I can diſcover him; if you pleaſe 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 
Bra. Pray you, lead on, At every houſe I'll call; 
J may command at moſt: Get weapons, ho! | 
And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers of night.%— 
On, good Roderigo ;—I'll deſerve your pains, [ Exeurt, 


SCENE IL 
The ſame, Another Street, 


Enter OTHELLO, Iaco, and Attendants. 


Iage. Though in the trade of war I have ſlain men, 
Yet do I hold it very ſtuff o'the conſcience,” 
To do no contriv'd murder; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes, to do me ſervice: Nine or ten times 


I had thought to have yerk'd him here under the ribs, 5 
0. 


7 By which the faculties of a young virgin may be infatuated, an! 

made ſubje to iliuſions and falſe imagination: 
" 6 wicked dreams abuſe 
«© The curtain'd ſleep.” Macbetb. Jon NSON i 

B Thus the original quarto, 1622; for which the editor of the folio 
ſabſtituted—officers of might z a reading which all the modern editors ht 
ad.pted, MALio%E. 

9 This expreſſion to common readers appears harſh, Sruff of tie 
conſcience is, jul flance or effince of the conſcience, & uff is a word of gtd 
force in the Teutonic languages. The elements are called in uten 
Hoefd ftoffen, or bead fit. Jonxsox. 
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Oh, Tis better as it is. 

Iago. Nay, but he prated,* 
And ſpoke ſuch ſcurvy and provoking terms 
Againſt your honour, _ 
That, with the little godlineſs I have, 
J did full hard forbear him. But, I pray, fir, 
Are you faſt married ? for, be ſure of this, — 
That the magnifico3 is much belov'd; 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke's: “he will divorce you; 
Or put upon you what reſtraint and grievance 
The law (with ail his might, to enforce 1t on,) 
Will give him cable. 

'Oth, Let him do his ſpite ; 
My ſervices, which I have done the ſigniory, 
Fhall our-tongue his complaints. Lis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boaſting is an hoagur, 
1 ſhall promulgate,) I fetch my lite and being 
rom men of royal fiege;5 and my demerits * 
May ſpeak, unbonneted,” to as proud a fortune 

Ag 

2 Of whom is this ſaid ? Of Roderigo? Sr PETVr&SS. 

3 66 The chief men of Venice are by a peculiar name called Magni, 
1, e. magn ficoes.”? Minſhieu's Dictionary. ToLLET. 

4 The houBL vice of Brabantio refers to the option, which (as beirg 
a magrifico, he was no leſs entitled to, than the duke himſelf,) Tue, 
ef nullitying the marriage of his daughter, contracted without his con- 
lent; ok, of ſubjeting Othello to fine and impriſonment, for having 
ſeduced an heireſs, HENLEY, 

> Men who have ſat upon royal rbrnes. 

The quarto has—en of royal height. Siege is uſed for feat by other 
authors. SrEEVENS. 

o Demerits has the ſame meaning in our author, and many others of 
that age, as merits, Thus, in Dugdale's Jar Wickſhire, p. $50, edit. 
1730: © Henry Coaway, efq. tor his fingular d-merics received the dignity 
ot knighthood.”” 

Mires and demerco had the ſame meaning in the Roman language. 

; STEEVENS., 

7 Thus all the copies read. It ſhould be — unbonneting, i. e. without 
putting off the bonnet. Porr. 

I do not ſ-e the propriety of Mr. Pope's emendation, though adopted by 
Dr. Warburton, Uubonretting may as well be, not putting on, ag not putting 
s the bonnet, Hanmer reads Cen bomneted. Joux se. 
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556 OT HELL O, 
As this that I have reach'd : For know, Iago, 

But that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 

I would not my unhouſed $ free condition 

Put into circumſcription and confine 

For tho ſea's worth.“ But, look! what lights come yonder ? 


Enter Cass10, at a diſtance, and certain Officers with torches, 


Iago. Theſe are the raiſed father, and his friends: 
You were beſt go in. 

Orth. Not I : I muſt be found; 
My parts, my title, and my perfect ſoul, 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Is it they ? 

Iago. By Janus, f think no. 

O:h, The ſervants of the duke, and my lieutenant, 


The goodneſs of the night upon you, friends! 
What 


Ta ſpeak unbonnetted, is to ſpeak with the cap off, which is directiy 
oppoſite to the poet's meaning. Othello means to ſay, that his birth 


and ſervices ſet him upon ſuch a rank, that he may ſpeak to a ſenator 


of Venice with his hat on; i. e. without ſhowing any marks of deference 
or inequality. I there am inclined to think Shakſpeare wrote: 
May ſpeak, and, bonnetted, Sc. THrtcBALD. 

Unbonneted, is uncovered, revealed, made known. In the ſecond act 
and third ſcene of this play we meet with an expreſſion fimilar to this: 
6 — you unlace your reputation 3” and another in As you like it, 
Act IV. ſc. i: Now unmuzzle your wiſdom.“ A. C. 

Mr. Fuſ-li (and who is better acquainted with the ſenſe and ſpirit of 
our author ?) explains this conteſted paſſage as follows: „ I am is equal 
er ſuperior in rant; and were it not ſo, ſuch are my demerits, that, unbon- 
netted, without the additi;n of fatrictan or ſenatorial dignity, they may ſpeak 
to as freud a fortune, &c. 

«« At Venice, the bonnet, as well as the toge, is a badge of ariſtocra- 
tick honours to this day.” STEEVENS. 

Free from domeſtick cares. A thought natural to an adventurer, 

OH N SON. 

Othello talking as a ſoldier, unhouſed may ſignify the having no ſettled 
houſe or habitation, WALL. 

9 I would not marry her, though ſhe were as rich as the Adriatick, 
which the Doge annually marries. JoHNSON- 8 

As the gold ring, annually thrown by the Doge into the Adriatick, 
cannot be ſaid to have much enriched it, I believe the common and 
obvious meaning of this paſſage is the true one, STEEVENS. 
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What is the news? 
Caſ. The duke does greet you, general; 
And he requires your haſte-poſt-haſte appearance, - 
Even on the inſtant. 
0th, What is the matter, think you ? 
Ca. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine; 
It is a buſineſs of ſome heat: the gallics 
Have ſent a dozen ſequent meſſengers 
This very night, at one another's heels; 
And many of the conſuls, rais'd, and met, 
Are at the duke's already: You have been hotly call'd for; 
When, being not at your lodging to be tound, 
The ſenate hath ſent about three ſeveral queits,3 
To ſearch you out, 
Och. *Tis well T am found by you, 
I will but ſpend a word here in the houſe, 


af. Ancient, what makes he here ? _ 
lago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land carack ; 4 
If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever, 
Caf. I do not underſtand, 
Jago. He's married. 
Caf. To who ? 5 
| Re-enter 
> The comma, hitberto placed after Þ2ffe, ſhould be a hyphen. Tour 
b:ifte-poſt-baufte aft pearance is your immediate appearance, The wo ds 
« Haſte, pi, baſte,”” were in our author's time uſually written on the 
cover of packets, or letters, ſent expreſs. RiTrson, 
3 Queſts are, on this occaſion, ſearches, STEEvEns. 
* Acarack is a ſhip of great bulk, and commonly of great value; 
perhaps what we now call a gallen. Joxnson. | 
The firſt ſhips that came richly laden from the Weſt Indies to Europe 
were thoſe from the Caraccas, part of the Spaniſh ſettlements ; and 
ſome years ago a Caracca ſhip generally proved a very rich prize. 
M. MAsor. 
A carack, or carick, (for ſo it was more frequently written in Shak- 
ſpeare's time, ) is of higher origin, and was denominated from the Spaniſh 
word, caraca, which fignifies a veilel of great bulk, conſtructed to carry 
a heavy burthen. The Spaniſh caraca, Nlinſheu thinks, may have been 
formed trom the Italian carico, a lading, or freight, MAaLowe. 
? It is ſomewhat ſingular that Caſſio ſhould aſk this queſtion, He 
who was acquainted with the object courted by his friend, could have 
little reaſon for doubting to whom he would be married. STzEvens. 
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Re-enter OTrntELLO, 


Iago. Marry, to -Come, captain, will you go? 
O:h, Have with you. 
Ca. Here comes another troop to ſeck for you. 


Euter BRABAXTIO, RoDER1GO, and Officers of ninht, mit 
torches ard weafons. 


Ia go. It is Brabantio :—general, be advis'd ; ? 
He comes to bad intent, 


O:5, Hola ! ſtand there ! 
Red. Signior, it is the Moor. 
Bra. Down with him, thicf! 


[ T hey draw on both ſidu. 
Iago. You, Roderigo ! come, fir, I am for you, 
Oi. Keep up your bright twords, for the dew will ru! 
them, — 
Good fignior, you ſhall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. | 
Bra. © thou foul thief, where hat thou flow'd my 
daughter ? 
Damn'd as thou art, thou haſt enchanted her: 
For I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, 
If ſhe in chains of magick were nat bound, 
Whether a maid - ſo tender, fair, and happy; 
So Oppoſite to marriage, that ſhe ſnunn d 
't he wealthy curled © darlings of our nation, | 
Would 


Caſſio's ſeeming ignorance of Othello's courtſhip or mariiage nuizht 
only be affected; in order to keep his friend's ſecret, tiil it became pul- 
Iickly known. BLACKSTONE. 

Or he might fear that Othello had proved falſe to the gentle Delle 
mona, and married another, MALoNE. 

How far this ſuſpi-'ous apprehenfion would have become the benevolent 
Caſſio, the intimate friend of Othello, let the reader judge. STEEVES? 

© This cxpref];on denotes readinefs. STEEVENS. 

7 That is, be ch; be cautious; be diſcreet, Jex > So. 

Curled is elegantly and oftentaticuſly died. He had not the hair pit 
ticula ly in his thoughts, on sοN. 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 

Run from her guardage to the ſooty boſum 

Of ſuck a thing as thou ; to fear, ꝰ not to delight. 
judge me the world, if tis not groſs in ſenſe, 
'{hat thou halt practis'd on her with foul charms ; 
Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
That waken motion: I'll have it diſputed on: 


* 410 
1 6 


On another occaſion Shakſpeare employs the ſame expreſlizn, and 
eyidently alludes to the Hair: 

« If the firſt meet the carled Antony,” & e. STEEVENS. 

That Dr, Johnſon wos miſtaken in his interpreta ion of this line, 18 
aſcertained by our poet's Rape of Lucrece, where the hair is not merle 
alluded to, but expreſely mention d, and the epithet carled is added as 
characteriſtick of a perſon of the higheſt rant: 

« Let him have time to tear his- led hui.“ 

Targuin, a King's ſon, is the p-rion ſpoken of. Edgar, when Fe 
waz proud in heart and mind, cur! d bis bur. MALONEs 

9 To fear, in the preſent inſtance, may mean—to terry. 

| STEEVENT, 
To one more likely to ter: ify than delight her. So, in the next ſcene 


(brabantlo is again the ſpeaker) ; 


« To fall in lyve with what fe fear'd to look on,” 

Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes fear to be a verb here, uſed in the ſenſe of Ld 
terriſ ; a ſiguification which it formerly hid, Burt fear, I apprehend, 1s 
a ſubſtantive, and poeticatly uſed for the o of fear, MaLoxE. 

The lines following in crotchets are no: in the firit edition. [1642.7] 

Pork. 

[Old copy—reaten.) Hanmer reads with probability: 

That baten motion: Jonson. 

Metin, in a ſubſ-quent ſcene of this play, is uſed in the very ſenſe in 
which Sir T. Hanmer would employ it:— But we have reaſon to cool 
our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, our unbitted las,” Sr FEE. 

To weaken motian is, to impair the faculties, It was til very lately, and 
may with ſome be ill an opinion, hat philtres or love portions hte the 
power of perverting, and of courſe weakening or impairing both the fight 
and judgement, and of procuring fondaeſs or dotage toward any unwor hy 
object who adminiſters them, And by moin, Shakſpeate means the 
leaſes which are depraved and weakened by theſe laſcinating mixtures. 

Rirso. 

I have adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer's emerdation, becauſe 1 have a 

zood reaſon to believe that the words <weaten and waken were in Shake 


ſpeare's 
Bb 4 
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*Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 
I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, } 
For an abuſer of the world, a practiſer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant ;— 
Lay hold upon him; if he do reſiſt, 
Subdue him at his peril, 
__ Oth, Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt : 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter,— Where will you that I go 
To anſwer this your charge? 
Bra. To priſon ; till fit time 
Of law, and courſe of direct ſeſſion, 
Call thee to anſwer, 
Oth, What if Ido obey ? 
How may the duke be therewith ſatisfied ; 
Whoſe meſſengers are here about my ſide, 
Upon ſome preſent buſineſs of the ſtate, 
Jo bring me to him? 


05. 


Wpeare's me pronounced alike, and hence the miſtake might eaſily have 
happened. 


We have in the play before us — waken'd wrath, and I think in ſome 


other play of Shakſpeare—waker'd love. 

The notion of the efficacy of love-powders was formerly fo prevent, 
that in the parliament ſummoned by King Richard the 1 bird, on his 
uſurping the throne, it was publickly urged as a charge againſt lady 
Grey, that ſhe had bewitched King Edward the Fourth, “ by ſtrange 
potions and amorous charms.” MALONE. 

In the paſſages adduced by Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone, to prove 
that mction ſignifies luftful deſires, it may be remarked that the word 
derives this peculiar meaning, either from ſome epithet, or reſtrictixe 
mode of expreſſion, with which it ſtands connected. But, had it ben 
uſed abſelutely, in that Jer ſe, with what conſiſtency could Brabantio ati 
bute the emotions of luſt in his daughter, to the irritation of thoſe very 
phiitres, which he, in the ſelf-ſame breath, repreſents as abating it 5 

The drugs or minerals, with which Othello is charged as having 4000 
the delicate youth of De ſde mona, were ſuppoſed to have accompliſhed u- 
purpoſe, by 

«« Charming her blood with pleaſing heavineſs,” 
thereby weakening MOTION, that is, ſubduing ber MAIDEN PUDENC!; 
and lulling ber WONTED COYNESs into @ ſlate of acquieſcence, HENLET: 


E 
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OF. Tis true, moſt worthy ſignior, 
The duke's in council; and your noble ſelf, 
1 am ſure, is ſent for. 
Bra. How ! the duke in council ! 
In this time of the night !—Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle cauſe : the duke himſelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the ſtate, | 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as 'twere their own : 
For if ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 
Bond- ſlaves, and pagans,4 ſhall our ſtateſmen be, ¶ Exennr, 


SCENE III. 


The ſame, A Council-Chamber, 


The Duke, and Senators, ſitting at a table; Officers attending, 


Duke. There 1s no compoſition 5 in theſe news, 
That gives them credit, | 
1. Sen, Indeed, they are diſproportion'd ; 
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fe My letters ſay, a hundred and ſeven gallies, 
Duke, And mine, a hundred and forty. 4 
a = 2. Ser. . — And mine, two hundred : 
10 But though they jump not on a juſt account, 5 
| (As 


Mr. Theobald alters pagans to pagearts, for this reaſon, © That 
= pagans are as ſtrict and moral all the world over, as the moſt regular 
+ Chriſtians, in the preſervation of private property.” But what then? 
+ The ſpeaker had not this high opinion of pagan morality, as is plain from 
hence, that this important diſcovery, ſo much to the honour of paganiſm, 
Was firſt made by our editor, WARBURTON. 
The meaning of theſe expreflions of Brabantio ſeem to have been 
& miſtaken, I believe the morality of either chriſtians or pagans was not 
in our author's thaughts. He alludes to the common condition of all 
blacks, who come from their own country, both ſlaves and pagers ; and 
uſes the word in contempt of Othello and his complexion. —jf this Moor 
is now ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, it will be ſuch an encourage- 
ment to his black countrymen, that we may expect to ſee all the firſt 
othces of our ſtate filled up by the pagans and bond-ſlawes of Africa. 
| STEEVENS»s 
In our author's time pagan was a very common expreſſion of contempt. 
MALONE. 


* Compoſition, for conſiſtency, 1 WAREVRTUN, 
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562 OTHELESO, 
(As in theſe caſes, where the aim reports,“ 
lis oft with difference, ) yet do they all conſirm 
A "Turkiſh fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

Due. Nay, it is poſlible enoogh to judgement ; 
A do not ſo ſecure me in the error, 


But the main article I do approve 
In fearful ſenſe. 


Sailor, ¶ Miibin.] What ho! what ho! what ho! 
Enter an Officer with a Sailor. 


OF. A meſſenger from the gallies. 
Dake. Now ? the buſineſs ? 
Sail. The Turkiſh preparation makes for Rhodes; 
So was I bid report here to the ſtate, 
By ſignior Angelo. 
Duke. How ſay you by this change? 
1. Sen. This cannot be, 
By no aſſay 7 of reaſon; tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falſe gaze: When we conſider 
'The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk; 
And let ourſelves again but underſtand, 
'That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion * bear it, 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace,® 
But altogether lacks the abilities 


That 


The ſolio has - the aim reports. But, they aim reports, [the reading 
of the quarto] has a ſenſe ſufficiently eaſy and commodious. Whetc 
men report not by certain knowledge, but by aim and conje cture. 

OH N SON, 

To aim is to conj*Qture. So, in The Tao Gentlemen of FOR bo 

« But fearing leſt my jealous aim might err.” STEEvVENS, 

In theſe cafes where conjecture or ſuſpicion tells the tale. Ma TONI. 

/ Bring it to the %, examine it by reaſon as we examine metals by 
the ay, it will be ſound counterfeit by all trials. Jounsox. 

5 Queſtion is for the att of ſeeking. With more eaſy endeavcur, 

OHNSON» 

That is, he may carry it with leſs diſpute, with leſs oppoſition. | 
don't ſee how the word guefiicn can ſignify the act of ſeeking, though the 
word gueſt may, M. Masox., 

State of defence. To um was Gllcd to brace en the _ 
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That Rhodes is dreſs'd in :—if we make thought of this, 
We muſt not think, the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 5 
ro leave that lateſt, which concerns him firit ; 
Neglecting an attempt of eaſe, and gain, 
To wake, and wage, a danger ptoſi leſs. 
Duke, Nay, in all confidence, he's not for Rhodes, 
Of. Here is more news, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


V. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due courſe toward the iſle of Rhodes, 
Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 
1. Sen, Ay, ſo I thought :—How many, as you gueſs ? 
Meg, Of thirty fail : and now do they re- ſtem 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purpoſes toward Cyprus.—S1gnior Moatano, 
Your truſty and moſt yaliant ſervitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him,3 
Duke. *Tis certain then for Cyprus, 
Marcus Luccheſe, is he not in town ? 
1. Sex, He's now in Florence, 
Dake, Write from us; with him“ poll-poſt-hafe : de- 
ſpatch. 
1, Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant Moor, 


* To wage here, as in many other plaiccs in Shikfpeare, Ganifes to 
fight, to combat. It took its 1iſe trom the common expce hon, to Wway e 
War, STEEVENS. 

3 He entreats you not to doubt the truth of this intelligencs. 

: JouNx$0N. 
i. e. recommend, deſire him. Rerv. | 

5 1, e. tell bim we wiſh him to make all Vile baſte. P.ſi tale is 
vefore in this play uſed adjectively: ” | 

© And he requires your haſte-poft-haſie appearance.” 

All meſſengers in the time of Shakſpeare were enjoin*d, 4 Hafi: 


beſte ; fer thy life, peſt haſte.” MALON E. 
| Lat. 1 
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564. OTHELLO, 


Enter BRABANTIO, OTHntLLo, Iaco, RoDtR1Go, ard 
Offers. 


Duke, Valiant Othello, we muſt ſtraight employ you 
Againſt the general enemy Ottoman.“ 
I did not ſee you; welcome, gentle ſignior; 

[To BRABANT IO, 

We lack'd your counſel and your help to-night. 

Bra. So did I yours: Good your grace, progen me; 
Neither my place, nor aught [ heard of buſineſs, 
Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the general care 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Is of ſo flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 
That it engluts and ſwallows other ſorrows, 
And it is ſtill itſelf, 


Dake, Why, what's the matter ? 

Bra, My daughter! O, my daughter ! 

Sen. | Dead ? 

Bra, Ay, to me; 


She is abus'd, ſtol'n from me, and corrupted 
By ſpells and medicines bought of mountebanks ; 8 


For 


It is part of the policy of the Venetian ſtate never to entruſt the 
command of an army to a native. MALoNnE. | 

It was uſual for the Venetians to empioy ſtrangers and even Moors in 
their wars. RxxD. 

7 The word care, which encumbers the verſe, was probably added by 
the players. Shakſpeare uſes the general as a ſubſtantive, though, I 
think, not in this ſenſe. Jou xSsOx. 

The word general, when uſed by Shakſpeare as a ſubſtantive, always 
implies the populace, not the publick: and if it were uſed here as an 
adjective, without the word care, it muſt refer to grief in the following 
line, a word which may properly denote a private ſorrow, but not the 
alarm which a nation is ſuppoſed to feel on the approach of x formidable 
enemy. M. Maso. 


5 Rymer has ridiculed this circumſtance as unbecoming (both for its 


weakneſs and ſuperſtition,) the gravity of the accuſer, and the dignity of 
the tribunal : but his criticiſm only expoſes his own ignorance. The 
circumſtance was not only exactly in character, but urged with the 
greateſt addreſs, as the thing chiefly to be infifted on. For, by the Ve- 


nevan law, the giving love potions was very criminal, as * 
N | Without 
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For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 


Sans witchcraft could not 9 | 
Duke, Whoe'er he be, that in this foul proceeding, 
Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herſelf, 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
After your own ſenſe ; yea, though our proper ſon 
Stood in your action.? 
Bra. Humbly I thank your grace, 
Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it ſeems, 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 
Hath hither brought, | 
Duke and Sen. We are very ſorry for it. 
Duke, What, in your own part, can you ſay to this? 
[To OTYELLO, 
Bra. 


without queſtion well underſtood; and therefore, in the preceding ſcene, 


Brabantio calls them, 
40 


arts inhibited, and out of warrant.“ 
| WARBURTON. 
Though I believe Shakſpeare knew no more of this Venetian law 
than I do, yet he was well acquainted with the edits of that ſapient 
prince, King James the Firſt, againſt 
40 practiſers 

« Of arts inhibited, and out of Warrant.“ SrEEVENs. 

9 The grammar requires that we ſhould read : 


For nature ſo prepeſterouſiy err, 8c. : 

without the article ro; and then the ſentence will be complete. N 

| M. Mason, | 
Were I certain that our author deſigned the ſentence to be complete, 
and not to be cut ſhort by the Duke's interruption, I ſhould readily 
adopt the amendment propoſed by Mr. M. Maſon. SrEEVENs. 
Omiſſion is at all times the moſt dangerous mode of emendation, and | 
here aſſuredly is unneceſſary. We have again and again had occaſion to 
obſerve, that Shakſpeare frequently begins to conſtruR a ſentence in one 
mode, and ends it in another. Here he uſes could not, as it he had writ- 
ten, bas not the power or capacity to, &c. It is not in nature ſo ts err; 
the knows not how to do it. MaLoxEs. 

Mr. Malone's opinion relative to omiſſions, is contradicted by an an- 
cient canon of criticiſm, —Preferatur lectio brevior. I think it, in re- 
ſpe ct co Shakſpeare, of all other modes of emendation the leaſt repre- 
henfible. STEEVENS. 

Were the man expoſed to your charge or accuſations Jon x so. 


$56 OTHELLO, 

Fra. Nothing, but this is ſo. 

0th, Moſt potent, grave, and reverend ſigniors, 
My very noble and approv'd good maſters,.— 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true ; true, I have married her; 
The very head and front of my offending 3 
Hath this extent, no more, Rude am I in my ſpeech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſet 4 phraſe of peace; 
For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years' pith, 
Till now ſome nine moons waſted, they have us d 
Their deareſt actions in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf : Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
(For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal,) 
I won his daughter with, © 


Bra, 


The main, the ⁊obele, unextenuated. Jon ns0OR. 
6 Frons caulæ non ſatis honeſta eſt," is a phraſe uſ:d by Quintilian, 
STEEVENE, 

* Seft is the reading of the folib. JonnsoN. 

This apology, it addreſſed to his miittreſs, had been well expreſted 
But what he wanted, in ſpeaking before a Venetian ſenate, was not the 
Eft blandiſhments of ſpzech, but the art and method of maſculine el-- 
quence. The old quarto reads it, therefore, as I am perſuaded Shak- 
Iþeare wrote: 


the (et phraſe of peaca-. WARBURTON. 
St may have been uſed for fill and calm, as oppoſed to the clamouts 
of war. | 
5 That is, dear, for which much is paid, whether money or labour ; 
dear action, is action performed at great expence, either of caſe or ate. 
onxsox. 
T heir deareſt a&ion, is their mot imt ortant action. M Pro ; 
Infiead of their deareſt action, we ſhould ſay in modern language, their 
beſt exertim, STELVENS. 
I ſhould give theſe words a more natural fignification, and ſapp-ſ2 tha: 
they mean—their favourite action, the ation moſt dear to them. 
M. Maso. 
6 [The firſt quarto and fl —I vn bis dai hier, | Se. 1 _ 
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Bra. A maiden never bold; 
Of ſpirit ſo ſtill and quiet, that her motion 
Bluſh'd at herſelf ;* And ſhe,—in ſpite of nature, 


Joo fall in love with what ſhe fear'd to look on ? 


It is a judgement maim'd, and moſt imperfect, 


hat will confeſs—perfection fo could err 


Againſt all rules of nature; and muſt be driven 
To fnd out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this ſhould be. I therefore vouch again, 


I hat with ſome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
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Or with ſome dram conjur'd to this effect, 
He wrought upon her, | 
Duke, To vouch this, is no proof; 
Without more certain and more overt teſt,® 
Than theſe thin habits, and poor likelihoods 
Of modern ſceming,? do prefer againſt him. 
1. Sen. But, Othello, ſpeak :— 
Did you by indirect and forced courſes 
Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affections? 
Or came it by requeſt, and ſuch fuir queltion 
As ſoul to ſoul affordeth? 


Oth, I do beſeech you, 


Send for the lady to the Sagittary,? 

And 
daughter <vith: and fo all the modern editors read, adopting an interpo- 
lion made by the editor of the ſecond folio, who was wholly unac- 
quainted with our po-t's metre and phraſeology. MALONE. 

As my tentiments cancerning the merits of the ſecond folio are dia- 
metr cally cppofite to Mr. Malonc's opinion of it, I have not diſplaced a 
gr4mmatical to make room for an ungrammaticatexpreflion, 

The more I am become acquainted wich the ancient copies, the leſs 
confidence I am diſpoſed to place in their authority, as often as they exhi- 
bit anomalous language, and defective metre, STEEVENS. 

„ Mr, Pope rends at it elf, but without neceffity. Shakſpeare, like 
other wiiters of his age, frequently uſ-s the perſonal, inſtead of the neu- 
tral pronoun. STEEVENS. 

de firit folio unites this ſpeech with the preceding one of Bra- 
bantio; and inſt ad of certain reads ⁊cider. STEEVENS. | 

* Open proofs, external evidence. Jonxson. 

? Weak thow of flight appearance, JouxsoN, 

So modern is generally uſed by Shakſpeare, MAaLoNE. ' 

* The Sagrtary means the fign of the 6Qitious creature fo called; 

1. e. 


$68 | OTHELLO, 


And let her ſpeak of me before her father : 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The truſt, the office, I do hold of you, 
Not only take away, but let your ſentence 
Even fall upon my life. 


Dake, + Fetch Deſdemona hither, 7 


Oh, Ancient, conduct them; you beſt know the place.— 
[ Exennt IA co and Attendants, 
And, till ſhe come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confeſs the vices of my blood, 
So juſtly to your grave ears I'll preſent, 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, - 
And ſhe in mine. 
Dake. Say it, Othello, 
Otb. Her father lov'd me; oft invited me; 
Still queſtion'd me the ſtory of my life, 


From year to year; the battles, fieges, fortunes, 4 


That I have paſs'd. 

I ran it through, even from my boyiſh days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it, 

Wherein I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ſcapes i' the imminent deadly breach 

Of being taken by the inſolent foe, 

And fold to ſlavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my travel's hiſtory : 3 | 
Wherein 


i. e. an animal compounded of man and horſe, and armed with a bow and 
quiver. STEEVENS. 
3 I have reſtored 
| And with it all my travels hiſtory, 
from the old edition. It is in the reſt, | 
And yortance in my travel“ hiſtory. 
Rymer, in his criticiſm, on this play, has changed it to portents, in- 
ſtead of portance, Por R. 


Mr. Pope has reſtored a line to which there is a little objection, but 55 


which has no force. I believe portance was the author's ward in ſome "A 
reviſed copy. I read thus: | 85 

Of being fold 

70 flawery, of ny redemption thence, 

And portance in't; my travel's biſtory. | 
My redemption from ſlavery, and behaviour in it. JohN SO. 
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Wherein of antres vaſt,4 and deſarts idle,s 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whoſe heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to ſpeak,® ſuch was the proceſs ; 

And of the Cannibals that each, other eat, 

J he Anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 15 


+ Diſcourſes of this nature made the ſubje of the politeſt converſa- 
tions, when voyages into, and diſcoveries of, the new world were all in 


vogue. So, when the Baſtard Faulconbridge in King Jabn, deſcribes - 


the behaviour of upſtart greatneſs, he makes one of the eſſential cir» 
cumſtances of it to be this kind of table-talk. The faſhion then run- 
ning altogether in this way, it is no wonder a young lady of quality 
ſhould be ſtruck with the hiſtory of an adventurer, So that Rymer, 
who profeſſedly ridicules this whole circumſtance, and the noble author 
of the CharaFeriſlicks, who more obliquely ſneers at it, only expoſe their 
own ignorance. WARBURTON, 

Whoever ridicules this account of the progreſs of love, ſhows his 
ignorance, not only of hiſtory, but of nature and manners. It is no 
wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, a lady, recluſe, timorous, and 
delicate, ſhould defire to hear of events and ſcenes which ſhe could never 
ſee, and ſhould admire the man who had endured dangers, and performed 


actions, which, however great, were yet magnified by her timidity. 


Jounson, 
— antre) French, grottos. Poys. 
Caves and dens. Jonnson. | : 
Every mind is liable to abſence and inadvertency, elſe Pope [who 
reads —deſarts guild,] could never have rejected a word ſo poetically 
beautiful, Jule is an epithet uſed to expreſs the infertility of the cha- 
otick ſtate, in the Saxon tranſlation of the Pentateuch. Jouns0N. 
9 This implies it as done by a trap laid for her: but the old quarto 
reads bent, i, e. uſe, cuſtom. ¶ Hint is the reading of the fylio.] 
WARBURTONs 
Hent is not uſe in Shakſpeare, nor, I believe, in any other author, 
Hirt, or cue, is commonly uſed for occaſion of ſpeech, which is ex- 
plained by, ſuch is the . that is, the couſe of the tale required it. If 
bent be reſtored, it may be explained by handle. I had a bandle, or oppor- 
tunity, to ſpeak of cannibals. Jon xs. 
Hent occurs at the concluſion of the 4th act of Meaſure for Meaſure, 
I: is derived from the Saxon Hentan, and means, to take bold of, te 


ſeize 3 


cc the graveſt citizens 
% Have bent the gates.“ 
But in the very next page Othello ſays : 
N . Cl ———_— —— Upon this hint 1 ſpalce. 
It is certain therefore that change is unneceſſary, STIEEVYINS. 
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Do grow beneath their ſhoulders.? Theſe things to hear, 

Would Deſdemona ferioufly incline :; 

But till the houſe affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my diſcourſe ;5 Which 1 obſerving, 

Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

W hereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 

But not inteatively : 9 I did conſent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When 1 did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſoful ſtroke, 

That my youth ſuffer'd. My ſtory being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of ſighs :3 

She ſwore,—In faith, twas ſtrange, *twas paſſing ſtrange; 

Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful : 

She with'd ſhe had not heard it; yer ſhe wiſh'd 

That heaven had made her ſuch a man: ſhe thank'd me; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ſtory, 1 
I 

7 Of theſe men there is an account in the interpolated travels « 
Mandeville, a book of that time. lou Ns. 

The Cannibalt and Anthrojophagi were known to an English audience 
defore Shakſpeare introduced them, In The Hiſtery of Orland: Fury! 
played for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth, they are mentioned 
the very firſt ſcene z and Raleigh ſpeaks of people whoſe heads apy: 
nt alete their ſhoulders. Sr E EVE NS. 

Hiſtories (ſays Bernard Gilpin, in a ſermon before Edward VI.) mak? 


mention of a 0e people called Antbropopbagi, eaters of men REED. 
5 Both theſe phr ſes occur in Tully. © Non ſemper imp'et aures mess, 


ita ſunt avide & capaces.“ Orat, 104. Nos Hinc wiramss literas." | 


Ad Attic. ive 14. STEEVENS, 

9 Thus the eldeſt quarto. The firſt folio reads —in/finFiwely :; the ſe 
cond, diſtinctiuely. The old word, however, may ſtand, Intention and 
attention were once ſynonymous. STEEVENS. 


Diſtin2rvely was the conjectural emendation of the editor of the ſecond Y 


folio, who never examined a ſingle quarto c«<py, MALONE, 


It was &iffes in the later editions: but this is evidently the e 
reading. The 1:dy had been ſorwerd indeed to give him a world of 3 © 
upon a bare recital of his Rory 5 nor does it agree wich the He 
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And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I ſpake: 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſs'd ; 

And I loy'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 

his only is the witchcraft I have us'd; 

Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it. 


Enter DtSDEMONA, Taco, and Attendantr, 


Duke. I think, this tale would win my daughter too.— 
Good Brabantio, | 
Take up this mingled matter at the beſt ; 

Men do their broken u capons rather uſe, 
Than their bare hands, 

Bra. I pray you, hear her ſpeak; 
If the confeſs, that ſhe was halt the woocer, 
Deſtruction on my head, if my bad blame 
> Light oa the man !-—Come hither, gentle miſtreſs ; 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, 

Where moſt you owe obedience ? | 

= Dc/. My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty: 

= To you I am bound for life, and education; 

My life, and education, both do learn me 

How ta reſpe& you ; you are the lord of duty, 

I am hitherto your daughter: But here's my huſband ; 
And fo much duty as my mother ſhow'd 

= To you, preferring you before her father, 

So much I challenge that I may profeſs 


Due to the Moor, my lord. 


ij N 


= Bra. God be with you I-II have donc: 

= Pleaſe it your grace, on to the {tate afffürs; 

I had rather to adopt a child, than get it.— 

Come hither, Moor: 

U here do give thee that with all my heart, 

Wich, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 

I would keep from thec.— For your ſake, jewel, 

Jam 

3 Perhaps Shakſp-are had here in his thoughts the anſwer of the 


youngeſt daughter of Ina, king ef the Weſt Saxons, to her father, which 
kc leems to have cop C2 31 KN Jar. MALCNE. 


— 
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I am glad at ſoul I have no other child; 

For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them.— have done, my lord. 
Duke, Let me ſpeak like yourſelf ;4 and lay a ſentence, 

Which, as a griſe,5 or ttep, may help theſe lovers 

Into your favour. IND 

When remedies are paſt, the griefs are ended, o 

By ſeeing the worit, which late on hopes depended, 
o mourn a miſchief that is paſt and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new miſchief on. 

What cannot be preferv'd when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robb'd, that ſmiles, ſteals ſomething from the thief; 

He robs himſelf, that ſpends a bootleſs grief. 
Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile; 

We loſe it not, fo long as we can ſmile. 

He bears the ſentence well, that nothing bears 

But the free comfort which from thence he hears : ? 

But he bears both the ſentence and the ſorrow, 

That, to pay grief, muſt of poor patience borrow. 

Theſe ſentences, to ſugar, or to gall, 

Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equivocal : 

But words are words; I never yet did hear, 

That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear.* 


I humbly 


4 The duke ſeems to mean, when he ſays he will ſpeak like Brabantio, 
that he will ſpeak ſententiouſfly. Jon xsOoN. : 

Let me ſpeak as yourſelf would ipeak, were you not too much heated 
with paſſion. Six I. RevnoLDs. 
| 3 Grizer fron degrees. A prize is a ſtep. 

In the will of K. Henry VI. where the dimenſions of King's College 
chapel at Cambridge are ſet down, the word occurs, as ſpelt in ſome of 
the old editions of Shak ſpeare: „ from the provoſt's all, unt? 
the greece called Gradus Chori, go feet.” STEEvENs. 

s This our poet bas elſewhere expreſſed [In Lowe's Labour's Left, At 
V. fc. ii.] by a common proverbial ſentence, Paſt cure is ſtill Po care. . 

ALOXF, 

7 But the moral precepts of conſolation, which are liberally bettowed 
on occaſion of the ſentence. Jon Nns0N. = f 

5 The duke had by ſage ſentences been exhorting Brabant io to pati 
ence, and to forget the grief oſ his daughter's ſtolen marriage, to Which 
Brabantio is made very pertinently to reply to this effect: My 2s 


| 5 Hath made the flinty and fteel couch of war 
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I humbly beſeech you, proceed to the affairs of ſtate, 
Date. The Turk with a moſt mighty preparation makes for 


* Cyprus :—Othello, the fortitude of the place is beſt known 


to you: And though we have there a ſubſtitute of moſt 
allow'd ſufficiency, yet opinion, a ſovereign miſtreſs of ef- 


1 ſects, throws a more ſafer voice on you: you muſt there- 
= fore be content to ſlubber 9 the gloſs of your new fortunes 
= with this more ſtubborn and boiſterous expedition, 


Oth. The tyrant cuſtom, moſt grave ſenators, 


My 


I apprehend very well the wiſdom of your advice; but though you would 
= comfort me, words are but words; and the heart, already bruis'd, was 
= never pierc d, or wounded, through the ear.“ It is obvious that the text 
= muſt be reſtored thus: 


That the bruis*d beart was pieced thruugh the ear, 


I. e. that the wounds of ſorrow were ever cured, or a man made beart= 
J cubole merely by the words of conſolation. WAR BURTON. 


Shakſpeare was continually changing his firſt expreſſion for another, 


= either ſtronger or more uncommon z ſo that very often the reader, who 


has not the ſame continuity or ſucceſſion of ideas, is at a loſs for its mean- 


ing. Many of Shakſpeare's uncouth ſtrained epithets may be explained 
dy going back to the obvious and ſimple expreſſion, which is moſt likely 
co occur to the mind in that ſtate, I can imagine the firſt mode of ex- 
= preſſion that occured to the poet was this: 


The troubled heart was never cured by words, 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phraſe : 

The wounded heart was never reached through the ear. 
Wiunded heart he changed to broken, and that to 5's N as a more 


* common expreſſion. Reached he altered to touched, and the tranſition is 
then eaſy to pierced, i. e. thoroughly touched. When the ſentiment is 
; brought to this ſtate, the commentator, without this unravelling clue, 


: +> 


expounds piercing the beart in its common acceptation wounding the heart; 


Nay 7 © 


= which making in this place nonſenſe, is corrected to pieced the beart, 


= which is very ſtiff, and, as Polonius ſays, is a vile phraſe. 


«4 — 


Sir J. REYNOLDS. 
Pierced may be right. The conſequence of a bruiſe is ſometimes matter 


2 collected, and this can no way be cured without piercing or letting it out. 


STEEVENS. 
A doubt has been entertained concerning the word pierced, which Dr. 


; I Warburton ſuppoſed to mean <wounded, and therefore ſubſtituted pieced in 
its room. But pierced is merely a figurative expreſſion, and means not 


4 = wounded, but penetrated, in a metapborica! ſenſe; thoroughly affected. 


| MALONTEs 
9 To ſlubber, on this oceaſi on, is to obſcure, ST&EVENS, 
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My thrice-driven bed of down: 2 I do agnize 3 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 

J find in hardneſs: and to undertake 

Theſe preſent wars againſt the Ottomites. 

Moſt humbly therefore bending to your ſtate, 

I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife ; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition ; 4 
With ſuch accommodation, and beſort, 


As levels with her breeding, 


Duke. If you pleaſe, 
Be't at her father's, 
Bra, I'll not have it ſo, 
Oth, Nor I, | 
Deſ. Nor I; I would not there reſide, 


To put my father in impatient thoughts, 
By being in his eye. Moſt gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend a gracious car; 
And let me find a charter in your voice, 
To aſſiſt my ſimpleneſs. 

Duke, What would you, Deſdemona ? 

Def. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright vielence and ſtorm of fortunes® 

(via 


2 A driven bed, is a bed for which the feathers are ſeleQed, by i» »; 
with a fan, which ſ-parates the light from the heavy. Juoxso. 

i. e. acknowledge, confeſs, avow. STEEVENS. 

+ I defire, that proper diſf eſition be made for my wife, that ſhe mv 
mo precedency and revenue, accommodation and company ſuitable to he! 
rank. 

For refererce of place, the old quartos have reverence, which 81 
Hanmer has received, I ſhould read, 

Due preference of placey——TJonngon. 

Exbibition is allowance, The word is at preſent uſed only at the 
univerſities STEEVENS, 

Let your favour privilege me. Joux SON. : 

Violence is not violence ſuffered, but violence aFed, Breach of comms" 
rules and obligations. The old quarto has ſcorn of fortune, which 15 
perhaps the true reading. Jon xsox. 

I would rather continue to read ferm of fortunes, on account of the 
words that follow, viz. «« May trumpet to the world,” STEEvVENS. 

Mr. M. Maſon objects, that Mr. Steevens has not explained theſe 
words, Is any explanation wanting? or can he, whe has reed in Ie, 
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4 May trumpet to the world; my heart's ſfubdu'd 
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Even to the very quality of my lord :? 

I ſaw Othello's viſage in his minds 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 
Did I my ſoul and fortune conſecrate. 


* So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 
Ihe rites, for which I love him, are bereft me, 


And I a heavy interim ſhall ſupport 
By his deaf abſence ; Let me go with him. 

Oth. Your voices, lords: beſeech you, let her will 
Have a free way. 
Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not, 
'To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 
In my diſtin? and proper ſatis faction; a 
But 
that a judicious player e in the tempeſt and ⁊vbirlæavind of his paſſion ſhould 
acquire and beget a temperancez** who has heard Falſtaff wiſh for a 
tempeſt of provocation; and finds in Treilus and Creſſida “ in the wind 
and tempeſt of her frown,” be at a loſs to underſtand the meaning of a 


ſtorm of fortunes ? By her downright wislence and florm of fortunes, Deſde- 
mona without doubt means, the bo d and decifive meaſure ſhe had tak-r, 


of following the dictates of paſſion and giving herſelf to the Moor; re- 


gardleſs of her parent's diſpleaſure, the forms of her country, and the 
future inconvenience ſhe might be ſubject to, by « tying her duty, 


beauty, wit, and fortunes, in an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger, of 


here and every where.“ 

On looking into Mr. Edwards's remarks, I find he explains theſe words 
nearly in the ſame manner. MALoxz#z. a 

7 Quality here means profeſſion. '« I am ſo much enamoured of 
Othello, that I am even willing to endure all the inconveniences inci- 
dent to a military life, and to attend him to the wars.” MALON E. 

That quality "As. ſignifies the Mzriſþ complexion of Othello, and not 
his military profeſſion, is obvious from what immediately follows: 
„ 12aw Othello's wiſage in his mind: 

Deſdemona, in this ſpeech aſſerts, that the virtues of Othello hed ſub- 
dued her heart, in ſpite of his viſage; and that, to his rank and accom- 
piiſkments as a ſoldier, ſhe had conſecrated her ſoul and her fortunes. 

a ; Hr NLE. 

It muſt raiſe no wonder, that I loved a man of an appearance ſo little 
engaging ; I ſaw his face only in his mind; the greatneſs cf his character 
reconciled me to his form. Jon x son. ; 


(Old copieg=defun#} As this has te.n hitherto printed and topped, 


35 
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But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 
And heaven defend? your good ſouls, that you think 


I will ? 


it ſeems to me a period of as ſtubborn nonſenſe as the editors have ob- 
truded upon poor Shakſpeare throughout his works. I have by reading | 


diſtin& for defunct, reſcued the poet's text from abſurdity ; and this I take 
to be the tenor of what he would ſay; I do not beg her company with 
me, merely to pleaſe myſelf; nor to indulge the heat and 2fc#s (i, e. 
N of a new- married man, in my own diſtinct and proper (ati. 
faction; but to comply with her in her requeſt, and deſire, of accom. 
panying me.“ Afﬀets for affefims, our author in ſeveral other paſſages 
ules, THEOBALD. 


With that heat and new affections which the indulgence of my appetite | 
has raiſed and created. This is the meaning of defun&, which has mate | 


all the difficulty of the paſſage. WAR BURTON. 

I do not think that Mr. Theobald's emendation clears the text from 
embarraſiment, though it is with a little imaginary improvement received 
by Sir T. Hanmer, who reads thus: 

Nor to comply <vith heat affects the young, 
In my diſtinct and proper ſatisfaction. N 

Dr. Warburton's explanation is not more ſatisfactory: what made the 
difficulty will continue to make it, I read, 

I beg it not, | 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
, Ner to comply with beat (the young affecls 
In me defun&) and proper ſatitfactlon; 
But to be free and bounteous to ber mind. 
AﬀeRs ſtands here, not for love, but for paſſions, for that by which any 
thing is affected. I aſt it not, ſays he, to pleaſe appetite, er ſatisfy |! 
defires, the paſſions of youth which I have now out-lived, or for ay 
particular gratification of myſclf,, but merely that I may indulge the wiſh 
my wife. 
9145. Upton had, before me, changed my to me; but he has printed 
young effe&s, not ſeeming to know that affeFs could be a noun, 
Jon xsox. 


I would venture to make the two laſt lines change places. 
I therefore beg it not, 

To pleaſe the palate of my _—_— 

Nor to comply with beat, the young affects; 

But to be free and bountecus to ber mind, 

In my fla and proper ſatis faction. 
And would then recommend it to conſideration, whether the word d 
{which would be the only remaining difficulty,) is not capable of a igll. 
fication, drawn from the primitive ſenſe of its Latin original, which would 
very well agree with the context. TyRwWHITT. ; 

By younG affe&s, the poet clearly means thoſe « youTuruL /uſ 
[ras NEQTEPIKAZ Eri cupiditates rei novæ, thence Win, 
1 of 
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1 will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 
© For ſhe is with me: No, when light-wing'd toys 


Ot feather'd Cupid ſeel with wanton dullneſs 


My ſpeculative and active inltruments,3 


That my diſports corrupt and taint my buſineſs, 
Let houſewives make a ſkillet of my helm, 
And all indign and baſe adverſities 


Make head againſt my eſtimation! | 
D xte. Be it as you ſhall privately determine, 


T I Either for her ſtay, or going: the affair cries—haſte, 
And ſpeed muſt anſwer it; you muſt hence to-night. 


De. To- night, my lord ? 

Dube. This night. 

Ot. Wich all my heart. 
” Duke. At nine i' the morning here we'll meet again. 
Othello, leave ſome officer behind, 

And he ſhall our commiſſion bring to you; 

Wich ſuch things elſe of quality and reſpect, 


= As doth import you. 


Ry Oh. 


"24 

8 and therefore EFFRENES, Cupiditates,] which St. Paul ad moniches 
Timothy to fly from, and the Romans to ton TIF V. HENLEY, 

& For the emendation now offered, [disjunct] I am reſponſible. Some 


1 emendation is abſolutely neceſſary, and this appears to me the leaſt ob- 


jectionable of thoſe which have been propoſed. 
= Profer is here and in other places uſed for peculiar, In this play we 
= have znpreper beds; not peculiar to the rightful owner, but common to him 
and others. MaLoNE. 9 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's diſtin? appears to me as appoſite a change as 
Mr. Malone's ſynonymous d gjunct, I have placed the former in our text, 
Turn perhaps the old reading onght not to have been diſturbed, as in 
the opinion of more than one critick it has been ſatisfactorily explained 
= by Dr. Johnſon and Mr, Henley. SrEEVENS. 

* To defend, is to forbid. STEEvens. 
Thus the folio, except that inſtead of afive inſiruments, it has offic'd 
inſtrument. Matoxs. | 
* Peculative inſtruments, in Shak ſpeare's language, are the eyes; and 
= aftive inſiruments, the bands and feet, 
= To {is to cloſe the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread through 


= them. As it is here metaphorically vſ-d, it applies very properly to the 
1 ſpeculative inſtruments; but foi/s, the reading of tue quarts, agrees better 

= with ative inſtruments. 
V anton duineſs is dulnefs ariſing from wanton indulgences, Mar R. 


Vol, VIII, Cc 


Jo his conveyance I afjign my wife, 
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Oth. Pleaſe your grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of honeſty, and truſt: 


With what elſe needful your good grace ſhall think 
To be ſent after me, 
Duke, Let it be ſo.— 
Good night to every one. And, noble ſignior, 
[To BRAUDUAN T1, 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack,“ 
Your ſon-in- lau is far more fair than black. 
I. Sen. Adieu, brave Moor! uſe Deſdemona well. 
Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to ſee ; 
She has deceiv'd her father, and may thee. 
[ Exennt Duke, Senators, Officers, C', | 
Oth, My life upon her faith. —Honeſt Iago, 
My Deſdemona mult I leave to thee : 
I pr'ythee, let thy wife attend on her; 
And bring them after in the beſt advantage, *— 
Come, Deſdemona; I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 
To ſpend with thee: we mult obey the time. 
[ Exeunt OTHELLO and DE DHMð/n 


Red. Jago. 

Iago. What ſay'ſt thou, noble heart? 

R:d. What will I do, think'ſt thou? = 65 

Jago. Why, go to bed, and ſleep, lo 

Rod, J will incontinently drown my ſelf. _ |=... 

Ingo. Well, it thou doſt, I ſhall never love thee after it, | * 
Why, thou filly gentleman! ec, 

Red. It is ſillineſs to live, when to live is a torment : an! ent 
then have we a preſcription to die, when death 1s 0 e 
phy ſician. 6 55 . 

Tags, O villainous! I have look d upon the world for 


four 


— 


* 0 . . . „ thing if 
4 The meaning, I believe, is, if virtue comprehends every tabs 


itſelf, then your virtuous ſon- in-la 
beauty which delights every one. 


. _ " hee i 
w of courſe is beautiful: he bas 


Deligbted, for delighting 3 Shakip***Þ 


often uſes the active and paſſi ve part 


icipl-s indiſcriminately. . Of 


* 


practice 1 have alrvady given many inſtances. STE E VERS. 


Delighted is uſed by Shakſpeare ia the ſenſe of delighting, or del T 
TyRVall” 


Rr” VET 


4 


5 Faiteſt opportunity. Jou x so. 
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ur times ſeven years: (and ſince I could diſtinguiſh a 
Heneſit and an injury, I never found a man that knew how 
o love himſelf. Ere I would ſay, I would drown myſelf 
or the love of a Guinea-hen,? I would change my humanity 
with a baboon. 
* Rod. What ſhould I do? I confeſs, it is my ſhame to be 
o fond; but it is not in virtue to amend it. 
Lago. Virtue? a fig! 'tis in ourſelves, that we are thus, 
Sr thus. Our bodies are our gardens; to the which, our 
wills are gardeners ; ſo that if we will plant nettles, or ſow 
Aettuce ; 2 hyſſop, and weed up thyme; ſupply it with one 
dender of herbs, or diſtract it with many; either to have 
It ſteril with idleneſs, or manured with induſtry ; why, the 
power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills, If 
be balance of our lives had not one ſcale of reaſon to poiſe 
anther of ſenſuality, the blood and baſeneſs of our natures 
would conduct us to moſt prepoſterous concluſions : But we 
Have reaſon, to cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, 
Dur unbitted Juſts ; whereof I take this, that you call—love, 
Jo be a ſet, or ſcion,® 
Nod. It cannot be. 


2380 


11 i lags. It is merely a luſt of the blood, and a permiſſion of 
"Ke will. Come, be a man: Drowa thyſelf? drown cats, 
3 and 


= © From this paſſage Iago's age ſeems to be aſcertained; and it cor- 
ſoonds with the account in the novel on which 0:þ-7 is found d, where 
& is deſcribed as a yourg, handſome man. The French tranſlitor of 
; dakſpeare is however of opinion, that Iago here only ſpeaks of thoſe 
1 U. Wears of h's life in which he had looked on the world with an eye of 
Pfervation. But it would be difficult to aſfſign a reafon why be ſhou!l 
ation the preciſe term of 7rv1t-eight years; or to account for Lis 
Wpowing fp accurately when his underſtanding arrived at maturity, and 
operation of his ſagacity, and his obſervations on mankind, 
mmenced. . 
hat Iago meant to ſay he was but twenty-eight years old, is clearly 
We crtained, by bis marking particularly, though indefinitely, a period 
Win (bat time, [“ and ine I could diſtinguiſn, Kc. ] when he began 
make obſervations on the characters of men- MaALONR. 
= A ſhowy bird with fine feathers, Jonungon, 
WA Cunea-tcn was ancient'y the cant term for a proſtitute, 


mo STEEVEtS. 
i IE Thus the fillo and quarto. A ſeF is what the more modern gardeacrs 

* 11 | RP 2 E#tting., The modern editors read—a ſet, STEEVENS» 

a4" foe : 


ee 2 
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been loſt in tranſcription, We may read, it was a wislent conjuntti, 


$80 O'THELLO, 


and blind pnppies, I have proteſs'd me thy friend, ard! 
confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of perdurs!; 
toughneſs; I could never better ſtead thee than now Py 
money in thy purſe: follow theſe wars; Geteat 5 thy favour 
with an uſurped beard; I ſay, put money in thy purſe, | 
cannot be, that Deſdemona ſhould long continue her lote tg 
the Moor,—put money in thy purſe nor he his to ber: | 
was a violent commencement, and thou ſhalt ſee an anſwerall: 


ſequeſtration; 9—put but money in thy purſe.— | hefe Moor | 
are changeable in their wills ;—fill thy purſe with moren: 


the food that to him now is as luſcious as locuſts, * ſhall be h 


him ſhortly as bitter as coloquintida, She muſt change f 


"Gr 
uta; ; 


To defeat, is to urdo, to charge. JOHNSON. 


. ' . : | 
Defeat is from defaire, Fr. to undo, Of the uſe of this word I her 


already given ſeveral inſtances STEEVENS. 

Fawur here means that combination'of features which gives the {a 
its diftinguiſhing character. Defeat, from defaire, in French, fignifics u 
unmake, decompoſe, or give a different appearance to, either by ti; 
away ſomething, or adding, Thus, in Don Quixote, Cardenjo dt 


his favour by cutting off his beard, and the Barber bis, by putting o: 


on. The beard which Mr. Aſhton vſurped when he eſcaped from tte 
Tower, gave ſo different an appearance to his face, that be paſſed threngt 
his guards without the leaſt ſuſpicion, HEN LE. 

There ſeems to be an oppoſi jon of terms here intended, which: 


and theu ſhalt ſee an anſwerable ſequeſirationz or, what ſeems to me pre 
ſerable, it was a violent commencement, and thou ſhalt jee an ar fru. 
iequcl. JounsoN. | 

believe tie poet uſes ſequftration for ſequel, He might conclude thi 
it was immediately derived from ſegucr. Sequeſtration, however, mi 
mean no more than ſeparation. So, in this play — “ a ſequeſter 11d 
liberty. STEEVENS. | 


Surely ſequeſtraticn was uſed in the ſenſe of ſeparation only, 0r it 
modern language, parting. Their paſſion began with violence, and it iti 
end as quickly, ot which a ſeparation will be the conſequence, A total a 
voluntary ſequeſiration neceſſarily includes the cellation or end © 
atf-Ction, | 


2 At Torquin the inſ. ct locrfts are conſidered as a great del, | 
only by the poor but by the rich; and are fold in the markets, 3 my 
and quails are in Europe. It may be added, that the Levicical law pi | 


four ſorts of them to be eaten. STEEVENS. 


It appears from Dillon's Voyage to the Eaji-Indies, 1648, that . | 
Negroes eat them, to revenge themſelves, as they ſay, upon ther 
calles, for the evils they make them endure z and 1, (adds the my 

. 'SF 


n * 
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Ill the money thou canſt: If ſanctimony and a 
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Fouth: when ſhe is ſated with his body, ſhe will find the 
Error of her choice. —She muſt have change, ſhe mutt ; 
Fbercfore put money in thy purſe. —1f thou wilt needs damn 
myſelf, do it a more delicate way than N Make 
rail vow, 
Setwixt an erring barbarian 3 and a ſuperfubtle Venetian, be 
pot too hard for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt 
enjoy her; therefore make money. A pox of drowning 
hy (lf! it is clean out of the way: ſeek thou rather to be 
bange d in compaſſing thy joy, than to be drown'd and go 
Without her, ; 
Nad. Wilt thou be faſt to my hopes, if I depend on the 
—IMſlue ? 
= L1aze. Thou art ſure of me; —Go, make money: — I have 
old thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, I ail the 
1 door: 


have ſeen ſome French eat them, with as good an appetite as the Elacks, 
ho will affirm, that they are of a very gd rafts.” RITSQx. 

= An anonymous correſpondent informs me, that the fruit of the locuſt- 
er, (Which, I believe, is here meant, ) is a long blick pod, that co:tains 
Ihe ſeeds, among which there is a very ſweet luſcious juice of much 
he ſame conſiſtency as freſh honey. This (favs he) I have often taſted, 
4 f STEEVENS» 


Sas oaths 


That viſcous ſubſtance which the pod of the locuſt contains, is, per- 
Paps, of all others, the molt /uſcious. From its likeneſs to honey, in 
Fon fift-ncy and flavour, the /ocft is called the bnzy-tree allo, Its ſeeds, 
Inc loſed in a long pod, lie buri-d in the juice. HENLEV. 
lr. Daines Barrington ſuggeſts to me, that Shakſpeare perhaps had the 
Mird chapter of St, Matthew's goſpel in his thoughts, in which we are 
id that John the Baptiſt lived in the wilderneſs on /ocuſts and wild Boney. 
, MALONE. 
We ſhould read errant; that is, a vagabond, one that has no houſe 
Por country, WARBURTON, i 
Sir T. Hanmer reads, arrant, Erring is as well as either. Jou xsox. 
An erring Barbarian p-rhaps means a rcwer from Barbary, He had 
fore ſaid, «« You'll have your daughter cover'd with a Barbary horſe.” 
 MaLoxE. 
WF 1 rather conceive barbarian to be here uſed with its primitive ſenſe 
3 t—a foreigner, STEEvENS. 
le word erring is ſufficiently explained by a paſſage in the firſt ſcene 
r the play, where Rode: igo tells Brabantio that his daughter was 
4 „ Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortune, 
4 To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger.” 
N Erring is the ſame as erraticas in Latin. M. Masox, 


Ce 3 
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Moor: My cauſe is hearted ; thine hath no leſs reaſon : Let / 
vs be conjunctive in our revenge againſt him: if thou can 4 
cuckold him, thou doſt thyſelf a pleaſure, and me a ſport, I 
There are many events in the womb of time, which will be d 
delivered. Traverſe; + go; provide thy money, We will 
have more of this to-morrow, Adieu. 
Red. Where ſhall we meet i'the morning? 
Iago. At my lodging. 
Nod. I'll be with thee betimes. 
40g. Go to; farewell, Do you hear, Roderigo ? $ 
Rod, What ſay you? FY 
Lago. No more of drowning, do you hear, oY 
Red. Jam changed. I'II ſeil all my land. : 
[ige, Go to; farewell: put money enough in your put. Þ* 
. [Exit RoD ERIC. 1 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe : I 


For 1 mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I would time expend with ſuch a ſnipe,s FP 
But for my ſport and profit. I hate the Moor; 11 
And it is thought abroad, that *twixt my ſheets V 
He has done my office: I know not, if't be true; 
But I, for mere ſuſpicion in that kind, 


GAN.» 
n & 


Will do, as if for ſurety.“ He holds me well; 7 Ne. 
The better ſhall my purpoſe work on him, . 
Caſſio's a proper man: Let me ſee now; + 
To get his place, and to plume up my will; or 
A double knavery,—How ? how ?—Let me ſce:— W an 
After ſome time, to abuſe Othello's ear, Wy an 


That be is too familiar with his wife: — - BY 
He hath a perſon, and a ſmœoth diſpoſe, 1 
To be ſuſpected ; fram'd to make women falſe. 'Y 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, - i 
That thinks men honeſt, that but ſeem to be fo ; 3 


Ard JT fix 

Jen 

4 This was an ancient military word of command. STEEVENS-» —_ 

S Wo:dceck is the term generally uſed by Shakſpeare to de note an in-. tv 
fGgnificant fellow; but Iago is more ſarcaſtick, and compares his dup? s Wy ſpe 


a ſmaller and meaner bird of almoſt the ſame ſhape. STEEVTHEXSsS. 17“ 
6 I hat is, „I will act as if I were certain of the fat.” M. Mas: fe 
7 i. e. eſteems me. So, in St. Matt. xxi 26; „ all {cid John 

8s a prophet,” RxED, ' 
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And will as tenderly be led by the noſe, 


As aſſes are. 8 
[ have't zit is engender'd ;—Hell and night 
Muſt bring this monitrous birth to the world's light, [ Exiz, 


ACT-IL SeENE I. 
A Sea-port Town in Cyprus.“ A Platform, 


Enter MonTanNo and two Gentlemen, 


Mer, What from the cape can you diſcern at fea ? 
1. Cent. Nothing at all: it is a high-wronght flood; 
I cannot, 'twixt the heaven“ and the main, 


W Defery a fail. 


Mou. Methinks, the wind hath ſpoke aloud at land; 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements ; 


& If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea, 


What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
| Can 
8 All the modern editors, following Mr, Rowe, have ſuppoſed the 


pita of Cyprus to be the place where the ſcene of Othello lies during 


Fur acts: but this cculd not have been Shakip ar:'s intention; Nico- 


5814, the capital city of Cyprus, being ſitusted near y in the center of the 


& iſland, and thirty m les diſtant from the fea. The principal fea-port towa 
of Cyprus was FAMAGUSTA; where there was tormerly a ſtrong fort 
and commodious haven, the only one of any magnitude in the iſland 
and there undoubtedly the ſcene ſhoul! be placed. „ Neeie unto the 
= haven (ſays Knolles,) ſtandeth an old casTLE, with four towers after 
the ancient manner of building.“ To this caſtie, we find Othello pre- 
ſeatly repairss Martone. 


9 Thus the foli: 3 but perhaps our author wrote—the h-avens, The 


© quarto, 1622, probably by a printzr's error, his —baven. STEEVENSe 


The reading of the folio atfords a bolier image; but the article pre- 


fixed ſtrongly ſuppor.s the original copy; for applied to bea ven, it is 


extremely aukward. 


Of the baren of Famaguſta, which was defended from the main by 


do great rocks, at the diftance of forty paces from each other, Shak- 
ſpeare might have found a particular account in Knolles's Hftvy of the. 
| Turks, ad ann. 1570, P- 863. Maron Eo 


* Thus the folio The quarts reads: 
„ hen the buge mountain melts.” STEEVENS, 


Cc4 The 


— 
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Can hold the mortiſe? what ſhall we hear of this? 
2. Gent. A ſegregation of the 'Turkiſh fleet: 
For do hut ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billow ſeems to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-fſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole : 3 
I never did like moleſtation view 
On th' enchaf d flood. 
Mon. If that the Turkifh fleet 
Be not inſhelter'd and embay d, they are drown'd ; 
It is impoſſible they bear it out, 


Enter a third Gentleman. 


3. Gent, News, lords! our wars are done; 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, | 
That their deſignment halts: A noble ſhip of Venice 
Hath ſeen a grievous wreck and ſufferance 
On moſt part of their fleet. 

Mon, How | is this true ? 

3. Gent, The ſhip is here put in, 
A Veroneſe ; Michael Caſſio, “ 

Lieutenant 


The quarto is ſurely the better reading; It conveys a more naturil 
image, more poetically expreſſed. Every man who has been on bead! 
veſſel in the Bay of Biſcay, or in any very high ſea, muſt know that the 
vaſt billows feem to melt away from the ſhip, not on it. M. Ass, 

I would not wilfuily differ from Mr. M. Maſon concerning the value 
of theſe rezdings; yet ſutely the mertiſe of a ſhip. is in greater peri! h 

the watry mountain melts upon it, than when it me'ts from it. When 
the waves retreat from a veſſel, it is ſafe, When they break over!, 
its ſtructure is endangered. STEEVENS. g 


'3 Alluding to the ſtar Arfopbylaxe Jonnson. 
+ [Old copies—Peronefſa.] Mr. Heath is of opinion, that the pot! 


intended to inform us, that Othello's licutenant Caſſio was of Verony 
an inland city of the Venetian ſtate ; and adds, that the editors have nt 
been pleaſed to ſay what kind of thip is here denoted by a Verergſi. I Þ 
a Vereneſſa, or Veroneſe, (for the Italian pronunciation mult be retaints, 
otherwite the meaſure will be defective,) a ſhip of Verona is denotes; Þ 


as we f5y to this day of ſhips in the river, ſuch a one is a Dutct mat, 
Jamaica- man, &c. I fubjoin Mr. Warton's note, as a confirmatien d 
my Wa. STEEVENS. 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on ſhore: the Moor himſelf's at ſea, 
And is in full commiſſion here for Cyprus, 
Mon, I am glad on't ; 'tis a worthy governor, 
3. Gent, But this ſame Cafſio,—though he ſpeak of com- 
fort, 
Touching the Turkiſh loſs, —yet he looks ſadly, 
And prays the Moor be ſafe; for they were parted 


49 


With 
The true reading is Veroneſe, pronounced as a quadriſyllable: 
— The ſhip is here put in, 
A Veroneſe, 
It was common to introduce Italian words, and in their proper pro- 
nunciation then familiar, 
Mr. Heath obſerves, that « the editors have not been pleaſed to in- 


form us what kind of ſhip is here denoted by the name of 2 Veroneſſa.'* 
© But even ſuppoſing that Yeroneſ/a is the true reading, there is no ſort of 
| difficulty. He might juſt as well have inquired, what kind of a ſhip is a 
| Hamburgher, 
of the ſhip which is implied in this appellation, 
poet had not a ſhip in his thoughts. He intended to inform us, that 
= Othello's lieutenant, Caſſio, was of Verona. 
read: 


This is exactly a parallel form. For it is not the ſpecies 
Our critick adds, „ the 


We ſhould certainly 


— The ſhip is here put in. : 
A Veroneſe, Michael Caſſie, (&c.) 
Is come on ſhore,” —— 


This regulation of the lines is ingenious. But I agree with Sir T. 


5 | Hanmer, and I think it appears from many parts of the play, that Caſſio 


S was a Florentine. 


In this ſpeech, the tvird gentleman, who brings the 


neus of the wreck of the Turkiſh fleet, returns his tale, and relates the 


W circumſtances more diſtinctiy. 


In his former ſpeech he ſays, A noble 


4 | ſhip of Vexice ſi the diſtreſs of the Turks.“ And here he adds, The 


Mw 
2 


- 


4 4 
Vene tian ſtate. 


very ſh'p is juſt now put into our port, and ſhe is a Yeroneſs,"”* That is, 
a ſhip fitted. out or furniſhed by the people of Verona, a city of the 
T. WARTON, | 
I believe we are all wrong. Verona is an inland city. Every incon- 


WF filtency may, however, be avoided, if we read I be Vetoneſla, i. e. the 


ane of the ſhip is the Verongſſ. 


Verona, however, might be obliged to 


furniſh hips towards the general defence of Italy. STEEvens. 


The emendation propoſed by Mr. Steevens is acute; but Shak ſpeare's 


acquaintance with the topography of Italy (as appears from The Tempe) 


Vas very imperfect. 


ery 1 HEeNLEy. 
This ſhip has been already deſcribed as a ſhip of Venice. It is now 


called a Veroneje,”* that is, a thip belonging to and furniſhed by the 


nland city of Verona, for the uſe of the Venetian ftate z and newly. 


Warcived from Venice, Commontvea'th of Verice, 1599, MALONS, 


* 
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With foul and violent tempeſt, 

Mor, Pray heaven he be; 

For I have ſcrv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full ſoldier.5 Let's to the ſea-ſide, ho! 
As well to ſce the veſſel that's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello 
Even till we make the main, and the aerial blue, 
An indiftin& regard. 

Gent. Come, let's do ſo; 

For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance, 


Enter CAsSs 10. 


Caſ. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike iſle, 
That ſo approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence againſt the elements, 
For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea! 

Mon. Is he well ſhipp'd ? 

Caſ. Nis bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance ; © 


Therefore my hopes, not ſurſeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure.” 


[ Within] A ſail, a ſail, a ſail! 
Euler 


5 Like a complete ſoldier. MAL ONE. 
6 Ircad, 
Very expert, and of approwd allawance, Jon NSON. 
Ext ert and approv'd al cxvarce is put for allow'd ard approv'd exftrt- 
neſs, This mode of expr. ion is not unfcequent in Shakfpeare. 
STEEVENS, 
7 I do not underſtand the ſe lines. I know not how hepe can be ſur / cited 
to death, that is, can be increafed, till it be deflroyed 3 nor what it is 4 flard 
ir fold cure; or wby bee ſhould be conſidered as a diſeaſe, In the copies 
there is ro variation. Shall we read: 
Therefore my fears, not ſur feited to death, 
| Stand in bald cure? 
This is better, but it is not well. Shall we ſtrike a bolder ſtroke, and 
read thus? : 
Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 
Stand 5%, nt fires JOUNSUNs 
Preſumptuous hopes, which have no foundation in prob bility, may 
poetica'ly be ſald to Iurteit th: miclies to death, or forward 37 eh. 
Y 1tlolgt49% 


PA 
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Enter another Gentleman, 


Caſ. What noiſe ? 
” 4. Gent, The town is empty; on the brow o'the ſea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry—a fail, 
"oj Ca/. My hopes do ſhape him for the governour. 
2. Gent, They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy ; 


3 [ Guns heard. 
Our friends, at leaſt, 
= Co/ I pray you, fir, go forth, 

And give us truth who 'tis that is arriv'd. 

23. Gent, I ſhall. [ Exit, . 


Mor. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv'd ? 
= Co}. Moſt fortunately :. he hath acluev'd a maid . 
That paragons deſcription, and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, . 
And in the eſſential veſture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency..— How now? who has put in? 
25 | Re-enter 


© diſlolution. To fand in bold cure, is to erect themſelves in confidence of 
bring fulfilled. 

In bold cure means, in confidence of being cured. STEE VERS. 
Dr. Juhnſon ſays, „ he knows not why bepe ſhould be conſidered as a 

WE diſeaſe,” But it is not bgpe which is here deſcribed as a diſeaſe; thoſe 
== miſgiving apprehenſions which diminiſh hope, are in fact the diſeaſe, and 

hope itſelt is the patient. 

Aſurf it being a diſ-aſe arifing from an exce//ive overcharge of the 
ſtomach, the port with his uſual licence uſes it for any ſpecies of exceſß.— 
ET herefore, ſays Caſſio, my hopes, which, though faint and fickly with 
„ epprchenſion, are not totally deſtroyed by an exc-f5 of deſpondency, ere - 
themſelves with ſome degree of confidence that they will be relieved, by 
vs, che fate arrival, of Othello, from thoſe i11-divining fears under which 
ited B 2 N hey No languiſh, 

„*The word ſarfrit having occurred to Shakſpeare, led him to confider 
vies ach a hope as Caſſio entertained, not a ſanguine, but a faint and languid - 
Pope, (<< ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought,“ as a diſeaſe, and 
ral of its care. MALORN E. | 

lbs ive that Solomon, upon this occaſion, will be found the beſt in- 
ep roter : ““ Hope deferred maketh the heart fick.” HENLEY. 

The author ſ:ems to uſe eſſential, for ex tent, real. She excels the 
ufs of invention, ſays he, and in real qualities, with which crcatian 
> 7/4 her, bears all excelleny. Jon xcon, . 
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Re-enter ſerond Gentleman, 


2. Gent, Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 
Ca/. He has had moſt favourable and happy ſpeed : 
"Tempeſt 

Such is the reading of the quartos; for which the folio has this; 
And in the eſſential veſture of creation 
Do's tyre the ingeniuer, : 

Which 1 explain thus, 

Does tire the ingenious verſe, 


This is the beſt reading, and that which the author ſubſſituted in hi: 
reviſal, JounsoN, | 


The reading of the quarto is ſo flat and unpoetical, when compared | 


with that ſenſe which ſeems meant to have been given in the folio, that 
I heartily wiſh ſome emendation could be hit on, which might entitle it 
to a place in the text, I believe the word tire was not introduced ty 


EP 


ſignify—to fatigue, but to attire, to dreſs. The verb to attire, is often | 
ſo abbreviated. | 
The eſſential weflure of creation tempts me to believe it was ſo uſed on | 
the preſent occaſion. I would read ſomething like this: 
And in the eſſential veſture of creation 
Does tire the ingenuous virtue. 


I e. inveſts her artleſs virtue in the fa reſt form of earthly ſubſtance, © 


It may, however, be obſerved, that the word ingener did not ancient!y | 


ſignify one wvbs manages the erg ines or artillery of an army, but any ung. 


* — 


nicus jerſin, any raſter of liberal ſcience, Ingener, therefore may ve tte 
true reading of this paſſage. STIEVENS. | 

Perhaps the words intended in the folio, were, 

Dees tire the ingene ever, 

Ingene is uſed for ingenium by Puttenham, in his Arte of Peeſie, 1589. 
If tire was uſed in the ſenſe of <veary, then ingener muſt have been ule 
for the ingenious perſon who ſhould attempt to enumerate the meiitsd 
Leſdemona. M ALONE. 


The reading of the folio, though incorrect ly ſpelled, appears to ban! : 
deen, N 
Does tire the engineer; N 


which is preferable to either of the propoſed amendments; and the mea. 
ing of the paſſage would then be, „One whoſe real perfections were" Þ 
excellent, that to blazon them would exceed the abilities of the av 
maſters.“ | 


2 . * . 2 o 4 
The ſenſe attributed to the word tire, according to this reading,“ 
| 


perfectly agreeable to the language ot poetry. | 
The objection to the reading of inginer, is, that although we find t 


words ingine, inginer, and inginous in ſonſon, they are not the !2ngv# ö 


of Shakſpeare; and I believe indeed that Jonſon is ſingular in the 1 
of them. M. MAs N. 


. 
5 
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Tempeſts themſelves, high ſcas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated fands,— 
= Traitors enſteep'd 9 to clog the guiltleſs keel, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 

i, HI beir moral natures,* letting go ſafely by 

I he divine Deſdemona. 

Mor. What is ſhe? 

Caf. She that I ſpake of, our great captain's captain, 
Left in the conduct of the bold lago; 
Whoſe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 


n. BS A ſe'nnight's ſpeed. Great Jove, Othello guard, 
„And ſwell his ſail with thine own powerful breath; 
„ That he may bleſs this bay with his tall ſhip, 
:it 2X Make love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arms, 
* - if | Give 
"31 Whoever ſhall reject uncommon expreſſions in the writings of Shak- 
m XX ſpeare, becauſe they differ either from the exact rules of orthography, 
or from the unſettled mode of ſpelling them by other writers, will be 
= found to deprive him no leſs of his beauties, than that the ornithologiſt 
would the peacock, who ſhould cut out every eye of his train becauſe it 
XX was either not circular, or elſe varied from ſome imaginary ſtandard, —- 
aty I Ingenieur is no doubt of the ſame import with ingener or ingeneer, though 
„perhaps differently written by Shakſpeare in the reference to ingenious, and 
th; | do diltinguith it from ingeneer, which he has elſewhere uſed in a military 
= ſ:nſ:. Mr. M. Maſon's objection, that it is not the language of Shak- 
ſpeare, is more than begging the queſtion 3 and to affirm that Jonſon is 
== fſingu'ar in the uſe of ingine, inginer, and inginous, is as little to the pur- | 
$9: pie. For we not only have thoſe expretiions in other writers, but "4 
559. others from the ſame root, as ingene, engene, &c. in Holiaſhed, and Sir 
uſes | a 3 
i; . Moore; and Daniel uſes ingeniate. HENLEY» 


= Thus the folio and one of the quartos. The firſt copy reads 
av RR enſcerped, of which every reader may make what he pleaſes. Perhaps 

"2X «fcerged was an old Engliſh word borrowed from the French eſcare, which 
Shakſpeare not finding congruous to the image of clogging the keel, 


nen. after wards changed. | \ 
ere h I once thought that the poet had written Traitors enſcarf d, i. e. 
det mufficd in their robes, and this agrees better with the idea of a traitor: 


yet whatever is gained one way is loft another. Our poet too often adopts 
circumſtances from every image that aroſe in his mind, and employing 


| 
Ne , 5 — . * . . . . 
_ them without attention to che propriety of their union, his metaphorical 
121 RE ©xpreffions become inextricably confuſed. STEEVENS. 
gu (au * 1. e. their deadly, deſtructi ve natures. Rep. 
be 4 For this abſurdity I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that the Mader of 


dhe Revels, and not our poet, is anſwerable. See The Hiſtorical Account 
hor Pn be Eng! fb Stage. MALoNE, 
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Give renew'd fire to our extincted {pirits, 
And bring all Cyprus comfort!—O, behold, 


Enter DEsDEMONa, EMILIA, Taco, RoDERIGo, ard 
Attendants, 


The riches of the ſhip is come on ſhore ! 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees. 
Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwheel thee round ! 

Deſ. I thank you, valiant Caſſio. 
What tidings can you tell me of my lord ? 

Caf. He is not yet arriv'd ; nor know I aught 
But that he's well, and wili be ſhortly. here. 


* 


Dez/. O, but I fear ;—How loſt you company? | 3 


Ca/. The great contention of the fea and ſkies 
Parted our fellowſhip : But, hark! a ſail, 
[ Cry within. A fail, a fail! Ther guns heard, 


2. Gent. They give their greeting to the citadel ; : 3 


This likewiſe is a friend. 
Caf. See for the news, — 
| [Exit Gentleman, 
Good ancient, you ar2 welcome  — Welcome, miſtreſs ;— 
| [To ENMILIA. 
Let it not gall your patience, good Tago, 
That 1 extend my manners; tis my breedin 
That gives me this bold ſhow of courtely, [Riftag her, 
Iago. Sir, would ſie give you fo much of her lips, 
As of her tongue ſhe oft beltows on me, 
You'd have enough. 
De. Alas, ſhe has no ſpecch. 
Iago. In faith, too much; 
J find it ſtill, when I have lift to ſleep: 
Marry, before your ladyſhip, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 
Emil, | You have little cauſe to ſay ſo. 
Iago, Come on, come on; you are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitckens, 
| * Saints 


> ed 0", ed = 
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Saints in four injuries,“ devils being offended, 
Players in your houſewifery, and houſewives in your beds. 
Def. O, fie upon thee, flanderer ! 
Iage. Navy, it is true, or elſe I am a Turk; 
You riſe to play, and go to bed to work. 
Emil, You ſhall not write my praiſe, 
Tae». | No, let me not, 
D:/. What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ſt 
praiſe me ? 
Ia go. O gentle lady, do not put me to't ; 
For I am nothing, if not crit. cal.“ 
D/. Come on, aſſay: — There's one gone to the har- 
bour? 
Jago. Ay, madam. 
De. IL am not merry; but J do beguile 
The thing I am, by ſeeming otherwiſe.— 
Come, how would'ſt thou praiſe me ? 
. = lags. I am about it; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as birdlime does from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all: But my muſe labours, 
ES And thus the is deliver'd. 


II ſhe be fair and wiſe, — falrneſs, and wit, 
Ihe one's for uſe, the other uſeth it. 
. De. Well prais'd! How if the be black and witty ? 


Tags, It the be black, and thereto have a wit, 
& She'll nd a white that ſhall her blackneſs fir, 
” Da. Worſe and worſe, 
| Emil, How, if fair and fooliſh ? 
{ago. She never yet was fooliſh that was fair ; © 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 
De/. Theſe are old fond paradoxes, to makes fools laugh 


1'the 
+ When you have a mind to do injuries, you put on an air of ſanctity. 
Jou x sos. 
5 That is, cenfricus, Jon x so N. 
© We may read: 
| She neer-was yet ſa fooliſh that was fair, 
But even her folly help'd her to an heir. 
, Fett, I believe, the common reading to be tight: the law makes the 
WE Power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a natural; therefore, ſince 
ts the fooliſheſt woman, if pretty, may have a child, no pretty woman is 


ever fooliſh, Jon ds sox. . 
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i'the alehouſe. What miſerable praiſe haſt thou for her that“ 
foul and fooliſh ? 

Iago. There's none ſo foul, and fooliſh thereunto, 

But does foul pranks which fair and wiſe ones do. 

Def. O heavy ignorance !=thou praiſeſt the worſt belt, FR 
But what praiſe could'ſt thou beſtow on a deſerving woman | ® 
indeed? one, that, in the authority of her merit, did july 
put on the vouch of very malice itſelf ? 7- 

Iago. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay; ; 
Fled from her wiſh, and yet ſaid, —roww 1 may ; | 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, | 
Bade her wrong ſtay, and her diſpleaſure fly ; 

She that in wiſdom never was ſo frail, 

To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail ; 3 
She that could think, and ne'er diſcloſe her mind, 
See ſuitors following, and not look behind ; | 3 
She was a wight, —if ever ſuch wight were, — | 7 

D:/. To do what? 

Iago. To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer.“ 

D/. O molt lame and impotent concluſion !—Do not 

| learn 


6 Coo eres Wah. to ia 6 


Ma 


7 The ſenſe is this, one that was ſo conſcious of her own merit, and 
of the authority her character had with every one, that ſhe du: | ventuse 
to call upon malice itſelf to vouch for her. This was ſome commenda- 
tion. And the character only of cleareſt virtus; which could foice 90 
malice, even againſt its nature, to do juſtice, WARBURTON, | 

To put on the wourb of malice, is to aſſume a character vouched by th? 
teſtimony of malice itſelf. Joy xSON. 

To put on is to preweke, to incite. STEEVENS. 


v j. e. to exchange a delicacy for coarſer fare. STErvznNs. 

The word frail in the preceding line ſhews that wiands were not alone 
in his thoughts. MALON E. 

A frail judgement, means only a weak one, I ſuſpe& no equivcqu* 

STEEVENS, 

9 After enumerating the perfections of a woman, Iago adds, that if 
ever there was ſuch a one as he had been deſcribing, ſhe was, at the be! 
ot no other uſe, than to ſuckle children, and keep the accounts of a Louſeboids 
The expreſſions to ſuckle feols, and chronicle ſmall beer, are only in{tances 
of the want of natural affeRion, ard the predominance of a critical ccu- 
ſoriouſneſs in Iago, which he allows himſelf to be poſſeſled of, where he 
lays, O! J am nothing, if not critical, STEEVENS, 
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learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy huſband.— How fay 


TT you, Caſſio? is he not a moſt profane * and liberal 3 coun- 
ſellor? 


Ca/, He ſpeaks home, madam ; you may reliſh him more 


in the ſoldier, than in the ſcholar. 


lazo. | Hſide.] He takes her by the palm: Ay, well ſaid, 


8 whiſper ; with as little a web as this, will I enſnare as great 
a fly as Caſio. Ay, ſmile upon her, do; I will gyve thee + 
in thine own courtſhip, You ſay true; 'tis ſo, indeed ; if 
Z ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip you out of your lieutenantry, it had 
been better you had not kiſs'd your three fingers ſo oft, 
which now again you are moſt apt to play the fir in.“ tr 
9 $299 ; well kiſs'd! an excellent courteſy !“ 'tis ſo, indeed. 


et again your fingers to your lips? would, they were 


8 clyſter-pipes for your ſake [ Trumpet, ] The Moot, 


I know his trumpet. 
Ca. Tis truly ſo. 
D-/. Let's meet him, and receive him. 
Ca/, Lo, where he comes | 


Enter OTHELLO, and Attendants, 


Otb. O my fair warrior! 
Def. My dear Othello! 
Oh 


* 

? Groſs of language, of expreſſion broad and brutal. So Brabantio, in 
the firſt act, calls Ia go profune re teh. Jon N SON. 

3 Liberal for licentions, WARBURTON. 

Counſellor ſeems to mean, not ſo much a man that gives courſe), as one 
that diſcourſes fearleſsly and volubly. A talker, JoinsoN. 

Counſellor is here uſed in the common acceptation. De ſdemona refers 
to the anſwers ſhe had reccived from Iago, and particularly her laſt. 

HENLE. 

+ i. e. catch, ſhackle. Pop x. 

The firit quarto reads—I will catch you in your own courtefies 3 the 
ſecond quarto— I Will catcÞ you in yuur own courtſhip. The folio as it is 
in the text, STgEvE NS. 

That is, to, ſhow your good breeding and gallantry. HENLEY. 


© Spoken when Caſſio killes his hand, anè De ſdemona courtefies: 
: oHN SON. 
The poet probably meant only to ſpeak of Caſſio, while kiffing his 
hand, « Well kils'd | an excellent courteſy !** i. e. an excellent falute. 
Courteſy, in the ſenſe of an obe iſance or ſalute, was in Shokſpearz's time 
applied to men as well as women, MAL0N&, 
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. Crh, It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To ſee you here before me. O my ſoul's joy! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas, 
Olympus-high; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven! If it were now to die, f 
Tuere now to be moſt happy; for, I fear, 2 
My foul hath her content fo abſolute, 
TT hat not another comfort like to this 
Wt Sueceeds in unknown fate. 
I. De,. | The heavens forbid, : 
"es But that our loves and comforts ſhould increaſe, ; 
Its Even as our days do grow ! N 
Orth. | Amen to that, ſweet powers !-- FR 
| I cannot ſpeak enough of this content, = 
Wh It ſtops me here; it is too much of joy: = 
10 And this, and this, the greateſt diſcords be, Xing ber. 
Wie! That e'er our hearts ſhall make 
Tago | O, you are well tun'd now! 
But 1'11 ſet down ! the pegs that make this muſick, He. 
As honelt as I am, LY. 
Oh, Come, let's to the caſtle. — 1 
News, friends; ® our wars are done, the Turks are drown'd, 
How do our old acquaintance of this iſle?— 
Honey, you ſhall be well deſir'd in Cyprus,” 
1] bare found great love amongſt them. O my ſweet, 
I praitle out ot faſhion, and 1 dote 


my A ww Wy ku 


Ja x 
7 Thus the old copies, for which the modern editors, following Mr. 
Pope, bave ſubttizuted—/er d:wn. But who can prove that to ſer dowwn Wm 
was not the language of Shakip-are's time, when a viol was ſpoken of ?— 
To ſet formerly fignified to tune, though it is no longer uſed in that fenſz. 
MaLronts 
To « ſet down” has this meaning in no other part of our author's 
works. However, virtus poſt nummos ; we have ſecured the phraſe, and 
the ex2mplification of it may follow when it will. SrEEVENS. 
- The modern editors read (after Mr. Rowe) Now friends. I would 
obſcrve once for all, that (in numberleſs inſtances in this play, as well as 
in oth: rs, where my predece ſſors had filentiy and without reaſon mage 
alterations, I have as filently reſtored the old ieadings. STEEVENS. 
9 1, e. much ſolicited by invitation. STEEVENS. 
2 Out of method, without any ſettled order of diſcourſe, IoHN ZN. 
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In mine own comforts, —I pr'ythee, good Iago, 
Go to the bay, and diſembark my coffers: 
Bring thou the maſter 3 to the citadel ; 
lle is a good one, and his worthineſs 
Does challenge much reſpe&t.— Come, Deſdemona, 
= Once more well met at Cyprus. 
[Exeunt OTHELLO, DESDEMONA, aud Attendants. 


ago. Do thou meet me preſently at the harbour. Come 
& hither, If thou be'ſt valiant as (they ſay) baſe men, being 
in love, have then a nobility in their natures more than is 
native to them, —liſt me. The lieutenant to- night watches 
con the court of guard: - Firſt, I muſt tell thee this Deſde- 
mona is directly in love with him. 

Nod. With him! why 'tis not poſſible 


"== Jago. Lay thy finger—thus,* and let thy ſoul be inſtructed, 
Mark me with what violence ſhe firit loved the Moor, but 
„bor bragging, and telling her fantaſtical lies: And will the 


love him ſtill for prating ? let not thy diſcreet heart think it. 
Hier eye muſt be fed; and what delight ſhall ſhe have to look 
on the devil? When the blood is made dull with the act of 
ſport, there ſhould be,—again to inflame it, and to give 
ſatiety a freſh appetite, —lovelineſs in favour ; ſympathy in 
= = years, manners, and beauties ; all which the Moor is defec- 
, tire in: Now, for want of theſe required conveniences, her 
delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, begin to heave the 
gorge, diſfrel:ſh and abhor the Moor; very nature will in- 
ſtruct her in it, and compel her to ſome ſecond choice, Now, 
ir, this granted, (as it is a moſt pregnant and unforced poſi- 
J tien, ) 
2 Dre Johnſon ſuppoſed, that by the ner was meant the pt of the 
pip, and indeed had high autFori:y for this ſu-poſfition 3 for our pont 
: RE himſelf ſeems to have contound-d them. Sce Act III. ſc. ii. I. 1. But 
a the maſt r is a diſtinct perſon, and has the principal command, and care 
3 = of the navigation of the ſhip, under the captain, where there is a cap» 
d dia; and 11 chief, where there is none. The pilot is employed only in 
nav'gatir g the ſt. ip into or out of port. Mato E. 

“ The maſter (ſays Smith in his Sez. grammar, 1627) and his mates, 
rte to direct the courſe, command ail the ſ:.1o:s, for teering, trimming 
e and ſailing the ſhip,” &c. SrzEVENS. 

: i. e. the place where the guard muſters. STFEEVENS., 

On thy mouth, to ſtop it while thou art IIiſtening to a wiſer man. 

| Jon x so. 
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tion,) who ſtands ſo eminently 11 the degree of this fortnay, 
as Caſſio does? a knave very voluble ; no further conſcion. 
able, than in putting on the mere form of civil and humane 
ſeeming, for the better compaſſing of his ſalt and moſt hidden 
looſe affection? why, none; why, none: A flippery ad 
ſubtle knave ; a finder out of occaſions ; that has an eye can 
ſtamp and counterfeit advantages, though true advantage 
never preſent itſelf; A deviliſh knave ! beſides, the knave is 
handſome, young ; and hath all thoſe requiſites in him, that 
folly and green minds“ look after: A peltilent completc 
knave ; and the woman hath found him already. 

Rod. I cannot believe that in her; ſhe is full of mol 
bleſs'd condition.” 

Tago. Bleſs'd fig's end! the wine ſhe drinks is made of 
grapes © if ſhe had been bleſs'd, fre would never have loved 
the Moor: Bleſs'd pudding! Didſt thou not ſee her paddlz 
with the palm of his hand ; didit not mark that ? 

Red. Yes, that I did? but that was but courteſy, 

Jago, Lechery, by this hand; an index, and obſcure pro. 
logue to the hiitory of luſt and foul thoughts.“ hey wet 
ſo near with their lips, that their breaths embraced together. 
Villainous thoughts, Roderigo! when theſe mutualities ſo 
marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the maſter and main 
exerciſe, the incorporate concluſion : Piſh !—But, fir, be 
you ruled by me: I have brought you from Venice, Watch 
E to-night ; for the command, I'II lay't upon you ; Callio 

nows you not; — I'll not be far from you: Do you fin! 
ſome occaſion to anger Caſſio, either by ſpeaking too loud, 
or tainting 9 his diſcipline; or from what other courſe you 
pleaſe, which the time ſhall more favourably miniſter, 

Rad. Well. 

Iago. Sir, he is raſh, and very ſudden 2 in choler; and, 
haply, with his truncheon may ſtrike at you: Provoke him, 
that he may : for, even out of that, will I cauſe theſe of 

Cyprus 
© Minds unripe, minds not yet fully formed. Jonxson. 

7 Qualities, diſpoſition of mind. Jon xsox. 


8 That indexes were formerly prefixed to books, appears from a palſag! 
in Troilus and Creyſiia MALONE. 


9 Throwing a ſlur upon his diſcipline, Jou ns0N, 
2 Sudden, is precipitately violent. JoHN$S0N« 
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1 Cyprus to mutiny; whoſe qualification 3 ſhall come into no 


true taſte again, but by the diſplanting of Caſſio. So ſhall | 
yon have a ſhorter journey to your deſires, by the means I 
mall then have to prefer them ; + and the impediment moſt 


: profitably removed, without the which there were no ex- 


peRation of our proſperity, 
Nod. I will do this, if I can bring it to any opportunity, 
Iago. I warrant thee, Meet me by and by at the citadel ; 

I muſt fetch his neceſfaries aſhore. Farewell, 
Rod. Adieu. [ Exit, 
lags. That Caſſio loves her, I do well believe it; : 

That ſhe loves him, *tis apt, and of great credit. 

The Moor—how bc.it that 1 endure him not,— 

Js of a conſtant, loving, noble nature; 

And, I dare think, he'll prove to Deſdemona 

A moſt dear huſband. Now] do love her too; 

Not out of abſolute luſt (though, peradventure, 

J ſtand accountant for as great a ſin,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Vloor 

Hath leap'd into my ſeat : the thought whereof 

Doth, like a poiſonous mineral,“ gnaw my inwards 

And nothing can or ſhall content iny ſoul, 

Till I am even with him, wife for wife ; 

Or, failing ſo, yet that | put the Moor 

At leaſt into a jealouſy fo ſtrong 

1 hat judgement cannot cure, Which thing to do, 

It this poor traſh of Venice, whom I traſh 

For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 


* 


| Pl 

5 Whoſe reſentment ſhall nor be ſo qualified or temperad, as to be well _ 
taſted, as not to retain ſome bitterneſs. The phraſe is harſh, at leaſt to our 
ears. JNHNSON. | 

Perhaps qualification means fi:neſs to preſerve gacd order, or the regularity 
ef military diſcipline, STEEVENS. 

i. e. to advance them. MaLoNE. 

This is philoſophical. Mineral poiſoas kill by corroſion. 

Jonxsox. 

© The quarto, 1622, has—cruſb, the folio reads—trace, an apparent 
£0:rup:101 of—trafh ; for as to the idea of cruſhing a dog, to prevent him 
from quick bunt ing; it is too ridiculous to be defended. 


To 
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I'll have our Michael Caſſio on the hip; 

Abuſe him to the Moor in the rank garb,%— 

For'I fear Caſſio with my night-cap too; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him 8 an aſs, 

And practiſing upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madneſs, is here, but yet confus'd ; 


Knavery's plain face is never ſeen,” till us'd. [ Ext, 
SCENE II. 
A Street, 


Euter a Herald, with a proclamation : people following, 


Her. It is Othello's pleaſure, our noble and valiant ge. 
neral, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, importing the 
mere : perdition of the Turkith fleet, every man put himſelf 

into 


To trafþ, is Rill a hunter's phraſe, and fignifies to faſten a weight en 
the neck of a dog, when his ſpeed is ſuperior to that of his companions, 

This ſenſe of the word=traſp has been ſo repeatedly confirmed to me 
by thoſe whom I cannot ſuſpect of wanting information relative to their 
moſt favourite purſuirs, that I do not hefitate to throw off the toad of un- 
ſatisfatory notes with which the paſſage before us has hitherto been 
oppre {T-d, 

Traſh, in the firſt inſtance, (though Dr. Warburton would change i: 
into—brach,) may be uſed to fignity a worthleſs hound, as the ſame term 
is afterwards employed to deſcribe a worthleſs female: 

Gentlemen all, I do ſuſpect this traſh.” 

It is ſcarce neceſſary to ſupport the preſent Jingle on the word—:7-/., 
by examples, it is ſo much in our author's manner, although his worſt. 

Stand the putting on, may mean—does not fart tov forn after Deſemcna, 
and ſo deſtroy my ſcheme by injudic'ous precipitation. But I rather 
think, theſe g rds have reference to the enterprize of provoking C2liio, 
and will then imply,—if he has courage enough for ti e attem/t to avbich I 
have juſt incited, or fut bim on» STEEVENS. 


7 A phraſe from the art of wreſtling. Jonnsow. 


s Thus the quarto, and, I think, rightly. Ran garb, I believe, 


means, groſs/y, i. e. without mincirg the matter. STEEVENS. 
The folio reads—in the right garb, Rank, perhaps, means not only 
. groſs, but /aſcivicuss MALON E. ; | 
An honeſt man acts upcn a plan, and forecaſts his d-figns ; but 2 
knave depends upon temporary and local opportunities, and never £30: 
his own purpote, but at the time of execution. JonxsON. 
2 Mere in this place figaities entire. ST EEVENS.» 
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That profit's yet to come *twixt me and you. — 
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ioto triumph; ſome to dance, ſome to make bonfires, each 
man to what ſport and revels his addiction leads him; for, 
W beſides theſe beneficial news, it is the celebration of his 
nuptials: So much was his pleaſure ſhould be proclaimed, 
All offices are open ; 3 and there is full liberty of feaſting, 
Wfrom this preſent hour of five, till the bell hath told eleven, 


Heaven bleſs the iſle of Cyprus, and our noble general, 


Othello! [ Excunt, 


SCENE III. 
A Hall in the Caſtle, 


Enter OTHELLoO, DesDEMONA, Cass10, and Attendant. 
0th, Good Michael, look you to the guard to- night: 


Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to out-ſport diſcretion, 


Caf. Ingo hath direction what to do; 


3 But, notwithſtanding, with my perſonal eye 
Will I look to't. | 


= 0h. lago is moſt honeſt, 


Michael, good night: To-morrow, with our earlieſt, 
et me have ſpeech with you, —Come, my dear love; 
he purchaſe made, the fruits are to enſue; 


[To DESDEMONA, 


* 


Good night, [ Exennt OTH, Des. and Attendants, 


Enter Ia do. 


Caſ. Welcome, lago: We muſt to the watch. 
Iago. Not this hour, lieutenant; 'tis not yet ten o' clock: 


4 Our general caſt us 4 thus early, for the love of his Deſde- 


mona: 
i. e. all rooms, or places, in the caſtle, at which refreſhments are 
Wprepared, or ſerved out. So, in Macbeth: 
« Sent forth great largeſs to your Men. STEEVENS. 
7 That is, apftinted us to our flations, To cat the play, is, in the ſty le 
ef the theatres, to aſſign to every actor his proper pa t. Jon xSOR. 
We have juſt now been aſſured by the Herald, that there was „ full 
W:derty of feaſting, &c. till eleven.“ 


Perhaps 
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mona: whom let us not therefore blame; he hath not v4 

made wanton the night with her; and ſhe is ſport tor 
ove, 

, Caſ. She's a moſt exquiſite lady. 

Togo, And, VII warrant her, full of game, 

Caf. Indeed, ſhe is a moit freſh and delicate creature, 

; Iago. What an eye the has! methinks, it ſounds a parley 

Wed of provocation, 

5 Caf. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right modef}, 

W Iago. And, when ſhe ſpeaks, is it not an alarms tg 

We! love ? 

181.1 Caſ. She is, indeed, perfection.“ 

| Iago. Well, happineſs to their ſheets ! Come, licntcuant, 
J have a ſtoop of wine, and here without are a brace 9 
Cyprus galiants, that would fain have a meaſure to the health 
of the black Othello. 

Caf. Not to- night, good Iago; I have very poor and un. 

bappy brains for drinking: I could well wiſh courteſy 
would invent ſome other cuſtom of entertainment. 

Iago. O, they are our friends; but one cup: I'll diink 
for you. 

Caf. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
erafuly qualified? too, and, behold, what innovation it 
makes here: I am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare 
not talk my weakneſs with any more, 

Jago. What, man! *tis a night of revels; the gallauts 
defire it. 

Caf. Where are they ? 
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Jags 

Perhaps therefore caſt us only means diſmiſſed us, or get rid of 

company, So, in one of the following ſcenes: «© You are but now c 

in his mood 3” i. e. twrn'd out of your office in bis anger; and in the fit 
ſcene it means to diſmiſs. STEEVENS. 

The voice may ſound an alarm more properly than the eye can curd? 

| Farley, JounsoN, 
1 1 he eye is often ſaid to ſpeck, Thus we frequently hear of the /ar- 
— 1 wage of the eye. Surely that which can talk may, without any viol'nt 
it:ctch of the figure be allowed to ſound a Farley. I he folio reads 
farle/ to provocation. RI TSoN. 

#- © In this and the ſeven ſhort ſpeeches preceding, the decent cha:aQet 
| 4 of Caſſio is moſt powerfully contraſted with that of the licentious 19% 
| 
i 


— 
— 


— — 
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7 Slily mixed with water. Jonncon, 1-7 
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Lago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in. 
o C,, 111 do't; but it dillikes me. [ Exit Cassio. 
Lage. If I can faſten but one cup upon him, 
Wich that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrcl and offence | 
As my young miſtreſs' dog. Now, my ſick fool, Roderigo, 
oy © Whom love Fas turn'd almoſt the wrong fide outward, 
; To Deſdemona hath to-night carous'd 
Potations pottle deep; and he's to watch: 
Three lads of Cyprus, —noble ſwelling ſpirits, 
That hold their honours in a warv diſtance, 
The very elements“ of this warlike iſle.— 
nt, 1 Have I to- night fluſter'd with flowing cups, 
of And they watch too. Now, mongſt this flock of drunkards, 
| a Am I to put our Caſſio in ſome action 
| | That may offend the iſle: - But here taey come: 
un. If conſequence do but approve my dream, 
cy My boat fails freely, both with wind and ſtream. 


N 


Lag aa 
- 
e 


ink 1 Re-enter CAss io; awvith him MoxrANO, ard Gentlemen, 
Caſ. Fore heaven, they have given me a rouſe: already. 


was % 3 , - 
Mau. Good faith a little one; not paſt a pint, as I am 
* a ſolder. 
= /ago, Some wine, ho! 
aus : And let me the canakin cliut, clink ; [ Sings. 
4 Jud let me the canakin clink : 
KM A foldier's a man; 
PR 4 life's but @ ſpan 3 : 
f ca 7 Ny then, let a ſoldier drink, 
f 1 6 | Pome vine, boys ! [ Wine brought . 
ad N } 5 A3 quarrelſome as the diſcordia ſemiua rerum; as quick in oppoſition 
> ire and water. JouUNS8ON» 
e 2 = Lvery ſcheme ſubſiſting only in the imagination may be termed a 


an. JOHNSONe 
A reuſe appzars to be a quantity of liquor rather too large. 


ad ; 
1 3 STEEVENS, 
rat 6 If Montano was Oth*119's predeceſſor in the government of Cyprus, 
4 
! 


are cold jo the Perſonæ Dramatis,) he is not very charaQteriiti- 
Vor. VIII. D d cally 


* 


602 S&T HEL LO, 
Caf. Fore heaven, an excellent ſong. 
Iago. I learn'd it in England, where (indeed) they zu 

moſt potent in potting :4 your Dane, your German, and 

your ſwag-bellied Hollander,—Drink, ho!- are nothing u 

your Engliſh, 

Caf. Is your Engliſhman ſo expert in his drinking?“ 
lago, Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dire 
dead drunk; he ſweats not to overthrow your Almain; he 

— 5 your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle can he 

till'd, 

Caf. To the health of our general: 
Mon, 1 am for it, lieutenant ; and I'll do you juſtice, 
Iago. O ſweet England! ü 


King Stephen® avas a worthy peer, 9 
His breeches oft him but a crown 
He held them fixpence all too dear, 
With that he calPd the tailor. lau. 
He was a <wvight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree: 
*Tis pride that pulls the country down, 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee, 


| Some 

cally employed in the preſent ſcene, where he is tippling with pecyl: TS 
already flufter'd, and encouraging a ſubalt»rn officer who commands: TH, 
midnight guard, to diink to exceſs, STEEVEZNS. An 
4 Les meilleurs buvcurs en Angleterre, is an ancient French proverb. 


STEEVENt, "Tl 
5 4 Enquire at ordina ies: there muſt be ſallets for the Italian, tooti- i II. 
picks for the Spaniard, ots for the German] Prologue to Lyly's Mia, Wl t 


1592, MALONE. 

6 This accompliſhment in the Engliſh is likewiſe mentioned by Beu- 
mont and Fletcher in The Captain, STEEVENS. 

7 i. e. Drink as much as you do. STEEVENS. 

Ss Theſe ſtanzas are taken from an old ſong, which the reader wil 
find recovered and preſerved in a curious work lately printed, entiil'%, 
Relicts of Ancient Poctry, conſiſting of old heroick ballads, fongs, &. 
3 vols. 12mo. JoursON, 

9 i. e. a worthy fellow. In this ſenſe peer, fere, and fheere, are & 
ten uſed by the writers of our earlieſt romances. STEEVENS. | 

A «worthy peer is a 2worthy lord, a title frequently beſtowed upon #11951 
eur old romances. Spenſer conſtantly uſes the word peer in this e 
Pheere is in every reſpect a very different word, RiTg0N, 

2 Sorry fellow, paltry wretch, Jon xsoRN. 
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Some wine, ho! ; 
* Caf. Why, this is a more exquiſite ſong than the other. 
lag. Will you hear it again? 
WE Caf. Noz for I hold him to be unworthy of his place, that 
Goes thoſe things. — Well, — Heaven's above all; and there 
pe ſouls that mult be ſaved, and there be ſouls muſt not be 
ſared. 
Iago. It's true, good lieutenant. 
Caſ. For mine own part, — no offence to the general, nor 
| any man of quality, —I hope to be ſaved. 
Lago. And ſo do I too, lieutenant, 
* Caf. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; the licu- 
tenant is to be ſaved before the ancient. Let's have no more 
of this; let's to our affairs. Forgive us our ſins! —Gentle- 
men, let's look to our buſineſs, Do not think, gentlemen, I 
am drunk; this is my ancient ;—this is my right hand, and 
this is my left hand :;—I am not drunk now; I can ſtand 
Ewell enough, and ſpeak well enough. 
© All, Excellent well. 
= Caf, Why, very well, then: you muſt not think then 
that I am drunk, [ Exit, 
Some | To the platform, maſters ; come, let's ſet the watch, 


peegl: Lago. You fee this fellow, that is gone before: — 
and: He is a ſoldier, fit to ſtand by Cæſar 

mo And give direction: and do but fee his vice; 

ves is to his virtue a juſt equinox, 

' roods- ne one as long as the other: *tis pity of him. 

M fear, the truſt Othello puts him in, 

a ſome odd time of his infirmity, 


e Win ſhake this iſland. 

Mon. But is he often thus? 
r g. Tis evermore the prologue to his ſleep: 
a ell watch the horologe a double ſet, 


£5, it drink rock not his cradle. 9 


r 
1 AN MH, 


1 5 It he have no drink, he'll keep awake while the clock ſtrikes twe 
auds, or four-and-twenty hours. | 
Chaucer uſes the word borologe in more places than one. Joux30N, 
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604 OTHELLO, 


Mon. It were well, 
The general were put in mind of it. 
Perhaps, he ſees it not; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Caſio, 

And looks not on his evils; Is not this truc ? 


Enter Rob ERIGO. 


Iago. How now, Roderigo? 22 
I pray you, alter the lieutenant; go. [Exit Roptkico, 
Mon. And tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place, as his own ſecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity : 4 
It were an honeſt action, to ſay 
So to the Moor, 
Iago. Not I, for this fair iſland : 
I do love Caflio well ; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil, But, hark! what noiſe? 
[ Cry within, —Help ! help! 


Re-enter Cass10, driving in RODERIGO, 


Caf. You rogue! you raſcal! 
Mont. What's the matter, lieutenant! 
Ca/. A knave l teach me my duty! 
I'll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle, 5 
Rod. Beat me ! 
Ca. 
4 An infirmity rooted, ſettled in his conſtitution, Jon N SON. f 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation ſeems to fall ſhort of the poet's meaning» 
The qualities of a trce are ſo changed by being engrafted, that its fu- 
ture fruits are not ſuch as would have naturally ſprung from the ſtock, 
but derive their qualities from the graft inſerted into it. Conformably to 
this idea, is the afleition of Hamlet concerning the ſame vice in | 


._ countrymen : 


& They cl-pe us drunkards, &, HEN IF. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation is certainly juſt, though it has been con'ro- 
verted. So, in Ki:g Lear :“ then muſt we 100k to receive from 11s 
age not alone the nperfectien of long irgrafted condition, but there- 
withal,”” &, Maroxe. 

5 A twiggen bottle is a wwicker*d bottle; and ſo the on __ 

| TESVEN: 


wel wo? hy ws ho s 


T N.. 


4 Hold, hold! the general ſpeaks to you; hold, for ſhame! 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. G6ox 


Ca.. Doſt thou prate, rogue ? 
[ Srriking RopRRIGO. 
Mon. Nay, good lieutenant ; 
Staying him, 
I pray you, ſir, hold your hand, 
Caſ/. Let me go, fir, 
Or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard 
Mon. Come, come, you're drunk, 
Caf. Drunk ! [ They fight. 


Ingo. Away, I ſay! go out, and ery—a mutiny. 
 A/ade to ROD. abo goes out. 

Nay, good lieutenant,—alas, gentlemen, — 
Help, ho !--Lieutenant,—fir,— Montano, ht ;— 
Help, maiters - Here's a goodly watch, indeed ! 
; [ Bell rin gi. 
Who's that that rings the bell? — Diablo, ho! 
The town will riſe: God's will, licutenant! hold; 


You will be iham'd for ever, 


Euter OTHELLO , aud Attendants, 


Oth, What is the matter here ? 

Mon. I bleed fill, T am hurt to the death ;—he dies, 

0th, Hold, for your lives. 

lago, Hold, hold, lieutenant, —fir, Montano, —gentle- 
men. 


Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty ?7 


Oth, 
© The firſt quarto reads—'Zounds, T bleed, c. STEEVENS. 
The editor of the folio, thinking it neceſſary to omit the firſt word in 


Ar. = line, abtardly ſupplied irs place by adding at the end of the line, He 
= dies. 


i had formerly inadvertenly ſaid, that the marginal direction, He faints, 


; = was found in the quarto, 1622: but this was a miſtake, It was in- 
= ſert-1 ;n a quarts of no value or authority, printed in 1630. MALowz, 


A-ntang thinks he is mortally wounded, yet by theſe words he ſeems 
determined to continue the duel, and to Eil his antagoniſt Caſſio. So, 


= when Rader go runs at Cafſio, in the fifth act, he ſays, —* Villain, thou 


dieſt. ToLLET. 
So Sir Thomas Hanmer, The reſt ; 
a Place of ſenſe and duty? Jon xsox. 
Dd 3 
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Oh, Why, how now, ho! from whence ariſeth this:! 
Are we turn'd Turks ; and to ourſelves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 

For chriſtian ſhame, put by this barbarous brawl ; 
He that ſtirs next to carve for his own rage, 

Holds his ſoul light; he dies upon his motion,— 
Silence that dreadful bell,“ it frights the iſle — 

From her propriety, 9— What is the matter, maſters ?- 

Honelt Tago, that look'ſt dead with grieving, 13 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge thee, =. 

Tago, I do not know; friends all but now, even now, [FX + 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 1 


Deveſtinz (8 

3 It was a common practice formerly, when any great affray happerel 7 
in a town, to ring the alarum bell. When David Rizzio was murdered v Ro 
at Edinburgh, the Provo? ordered the commen bell to be rung, and five FRE ( 


ktungred perſons were immediately aſſembled. MaALoNE. 


At Paris the Tecſzn is it 1 rung, as often as fires or diſturbances break = 
Out. STEVENS. 

From her regular and preper fate. JouNs0Ne \ 

* In their quzrters; at their lodging. Jou xsox. ( 

Rather at peace, quiet. They had been on that very ſpot (the court « Þ E 
platform, it is preſumed before the caſtle) ever fince Othello left them, l 
which can ſcarcely be called being in their quarters, or at their . 

1780, 

It required one example, if no more, to evince that in quarter cvet 
ſignified quiet, at peace, But a little attention would have ſhown, th 
the them, whom he ſpeaks of Othello's having left, was only Cafſio; Fug © 
who, being joined by lago, where Othello (but not on the plarforn ) hit Fe th 
juſt left him, is diſſuaded from ſetting the watch immediately; entreate ! 
to partake of a ſtoop of wine, in company with a brace of Cyprus gu ca 
lants, then waiting without; and prevailed upon, though reluctantly, u ö = Pa 
invite them in. In this apartment the carouſal happens, and wine ] , 2p: 
repeatedly called for, till at laſt Caſſio, finding its too powerful effect C 
goes out to ſet the watch. At the propoſal of Montano, himſelf and , , Wa 
follow Caſſio towards the platform, and the latter ſets on Roderigo to , he 
ſult him. The ſcuffle enſues; an alarm is given, and Othello com t. 
forth to inquire the cauſe, When, therefore, Iago anſwers : _ oe 

: ] do not know: friends all but now, even now 7 f 
In quarter = | 

it is evident the quarter referred to, was that apartment in the caſi/e A 12 


to the officers on guard, where Othello, after giving Caſſio his orders, 4, 
a little before, left him; and where Iago, with his companions, 1m peu p 


15 


diately found him. HZNLEY. 
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Deveſting them for bed: and then, but now, 

(As if ſome planet had unwitted men,) 

Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt, 

In oppoſition bloody. I cannot ſpeak 

Any beginning to this peeviſh odds; 

And *would in action glorious I had loft 

Theſe legs, that brought me to a part of it! 
O:h, How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot!“ 
Caf, T pray you, pardon me, I cannot ſpeak. 
Oth. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil ; 

The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth 

The world hath noted, and your name is great 

In mouths of wiſeſt cenſure ; What's the matter, 

That you unlace + your reputation thus, 

And ſpend your rich opinion,“ for the name 

Of a night-brawler? give me anſwer to it. 
Man. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger; 


* Your officer, Iago, can inform you— 


While I ſpare ſpeech, which ſomething no olfends me. 

Of all that Ido know: nor know J aught, 

By me that's ſaid or done amiſs this night; 

Unleſs ſelf. charity ® be ſometimes a vice; R 
| An 


In quarter, ] i, e. on our ſtation. 

1 heir „lation or quarter in the preſent inſtance, was the guard-room in 
Othrlio's callle. fn Cymbelne we have“ their quarter d ſires, i. e. 
their fires regularly diſpoſed. 

In quarter De. fobafen ſuppoſed to mean, at their {:4gings; but that 
cannot be the meaning, for Montano and the gentlemen who agcom- 
panied him, had continued, from the time of their entrance, in the 
apartment in Othello's caſtle, in which the carouſal had been; and 
Caſſio had only gone forth for a ſhort time to the platform, to ſet the 
watch. On his return from the platform into the apartment, in which 
he left Montano and Iago, he meets Roderigo; and the ſcuille, firſt be- 
tween Caſſio and RoJerigo, and then between Montano and Cailio, en- 
ſues. MArLowe, 

* i. e. you have thus forgot yourſelf, SrEEVINs. 

_ *Slacken, or /:oſen, Put in danger of dropping; or perhaps ſtript of 
ts o naments. Jon xSON. 

* Throw away and ſquander a reputation ſo valuable as yours. 


OH NSONs 
* Care of one's ſelf. Jon xsox. a 
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And to defend ontſelves it be a fin, 

When violence atlails us. | 
Oh, Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my ſafer guides to rule; 

And paſſion, having my belt judgement coilicd,” WS -| 

Aſſays to lead the way: If I once fiir, 'S 

Or do but lift this arm, the beſt of you = 

Shall fink in my rebuke, Give me to know O 

How this foul rout began, who ſet it on; = © 

And he that is approv'd in this offence,® ERS | 

Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a birth, 8 * 

Shall loſe me. What! in a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people's hearts brimful of fear, 

To manage private and domeftick quarrel, 

In night, and on the court and guard of ſafety! 


= A. 


"Tis Þ 
Thus the folio reads, and 1 believe rightly. Othello meant, that j Þ 
Gon bas diſcoloured his judgement. . 
To celly anci: ntly ſignified to beſmut, to Lacken as awith cial, Tit Þ 
word (as I am aſſured) is ti]1 uſed in the midland courties, ? 
Mr. Tollet inferms me that Wallis“ Ii flry of Nertiumberiard, p. th, WE 
ſays, „ in our rertherp counties it [i. e. a fine black clay cr ch 
commonly known by the name of cad or Killuto, by wi ich name t 
is knowa by Dr. Weodward,” Ke. Ihe coctor fays it had its nam? 
from khol/exw, by which name, in the North, the {rue or grime © it 12 
ef ch.mreys is c-lied, Colly, however, is ſrom coal, as coltier, Sir Thema 
Hanmer reads—cbolr'd, STEEVENS, 
» He that is convicted by proof, having been engaged in 85 effence. 2 
on NS. We: 


e . e 


9 Thus the old copize, Mr, Malone reads: 
In night, and on the court of guard and ſafety S'TEEVENS- 

Theſe werds have undoubtedly been tranſpoled by negligence at the RR 
preſs. For this emendation, of which Iam confident every reader vil Jp tt 
approve, I am anſwerable, The court of guard was the common phil: of 
of the time for the guard-room. It has already been uſed by 1:59 11 1 up de 
former ſcen*;z and what ſtill more ſtrongly confiims the emen0at0) 
Jago, is there ſpeaking of Caſſis, and deſcribing kim as about to b- place | 
in the very ſtztion where he now appears. “ The /iextenart do ls". Bp 00 
watches on tbe court of guard,” f H 

I may ven'n:e to atlert with confidence, that no editor of Shakipea!! 
has more ſ duluuſly edhered to the ancient copies than I have cone, © 
more ſtead:ly oppoſed any change grounded merely on obſolete or 
uſual ꝓhraſcology. But the error in the preſent cafe is ſo app ren 
and the phraſe, the court of guard, ſo eſtabliſhed by the uniferm * 8 


THE MOOR OF VENICE, 


Tis monſtrous, —Iago, who began it? 

Mon. If partially affin'd,* or leagu'd in office, 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Thou art no ſoldier. 

Iago. Touch me not ſo near: 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 
Than it ſhould do offence to Michael Caſſio; 
Yet, I perſuade myſelf; to ſpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.—'Thus it is, general, 
Montano and myſelf being in ſpeech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help ; 
And Caſſio following him with determin'd ſword, 
To execute upon him : Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his pauſe ; 
Myſelf the crying fellow did purſue, 
Leſt, by his clamour (as it ſo fell out,) 
The town might fall in fright : he, ſwift of foot, 
Out-ran my purpoſe ; and I return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of ſwords, 
And Caſſio high in oath ; which, til] to-night, 
I ne'er might ſay before: When I came back, 


( For this was brief,) I found them cloſe together, 
At blow, and thruſt; even as again they were, 


When you yourſelf did part them. 

More of this matter can | not report ;— 

But men are men; the beſt ſometimes forget 
Though Caſſio did ſome little wrong to him,— 


As men in rage ſtrike thoſe that wiſh them beſt. 


the poers of Shakſpeare's time, that not to have cortected the miſtake 


Yet. 


of the cumpoſi tor in che preſent inſtance, would in my apprehenſion have 
been unwarrantable, If the phraſeology of the old copies had merely 
been unuſual, I hould not have veatured to make the ſlighteſt change: 
but the frequent occutrence of the phraſe, the court of guard, in all our 


old plays, and that being the word of art, leave us no room to entertain 


a doubt of its being the true reaaing. 


I may add, that the court of ſafety may in a metaphorical ſenſe be under. 
Rood z but who ever talked of the guard [i. e. the ſafety] of ſofery # 


ALONE. 


* Afin'd is bound by proximity of telationſhip; but here it means re- 


lated by nearacfs of office. STEEVENS. 
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Yet, ſurely, Caſſio, I believe, receiv'd, 
From him that fled, ſome ſtrange indignity, 
Which patience could not paſs. 

Oth, I know, I-g0, 
Thy honeſty and love doth mince thi« .. :cer, 
Making it light to Caflio :>Caſh-., ' love thee ; 
But never more be officer of rt. ine, 


E ..ESDEMONA, attended. 


y gentle love be not rais'd up ;— 
41 41 make thee an example. 

D. What's the matter, dear ? 

Orth. All's well now, ſweeting ;9 Come away to bed, 
Sir, for your hurts, 

My ſelf will be your ſurgeon: Lead him off. 
[To MonTANO, who is led if, 
Iago, look with care about the town ; 
And filence thoſe whom this vile brawl d iſtracted.— 
Come, Deſdemona ; tis the ſoldiers' life, 
To have their balmy ſlumbers wak'd with ftrife, 
| [ Exeunt all but Ia GO aud Cass10, 

Jago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Caf. Ay, paſt all ſurgery, 

Iago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caf. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I have lo! 
my reputation ! I have loſt the immortal part, fir, of my- 
ſelf, and what remains is beſtial.— My reputation, Iago, 
my reputation. 

Jago. As J am an honeſt man, I thought you had receive! 
ſome bodily wound ; there is more offence in that, than in 
reputation. Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition; 
oft got without merit, and loſt without deſerving : You 
have loſt no reputation at all, unleſs you repute yourſel! 
ſuch a loſer. What, man! there are ways to recover the 
general again: You are but now caſt in this mood, 
a puniſhment more in policy than in malice; cen fo 

. 2s 


This ſurfeiting vulgar term of fondneſs originates from the nam? 
of an apple diſtinguiſhed only by its inſipid ſweetneſs, STEZ VANS. 
2 Ejected in his anger. Ton NSsON. 
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25 one would beat his offenceleſs dog, to affright an imperi- 
ous lion: ſue to him again, and he's yours, 

Caf. I will rather ſue to be deſpiſed, than to deceive ſo 
good a commander, with ſo flight, ſo drunken, and ſo in- 
diſcreet an officer, Drunk? and ſpeak parrot f3 and ſquab- 
ble? ſwagger ? ſwear? and diſcourſe fuſtian with one's own 


Z adow ?—O thou inviſible ſpirit of wine, if thou haſt no 
name to be known by, let us call the—devil! 


lago. What was he that you follow'd with your ſword ? 


What had he done to you? 


C/. I know not. 
Iago. Is it poſſible ? 
Caf, I remember a maſs of things, but nothing diſtinctly; 


a quarcel, but nothing wherefore.—O, that men ſhould 
put an enemy in their mouths, to ſteal away their brains! 
that we ſhould, with joy, revel, pleaſure, and applauſe, 
transform ourſelves into beaſts! 


Iago. Why, but you are now well enough ; How came 
you thus recover'd ? 
Caſ. It hath pleafed the devil, drunkennefs, to give place 


: to the devil, wrath: one unperfectneſs ſhows me another, to 
make me frankly deſpiſe myſelf. 


lage. Come, you are too ſevere a moraler: As the time, 


the place, and the condition of this country ſtanls, I could 
= heartily wiſh this had not befallen; but, fiace it is as it is, 
= mend it for your own yoo, 


Caf. 1 will aſk him for my place again; he ſhall tell me, 


I am a drunkard ! Had I as many mouths as Hydra, ſuch an 

anſwer would ſtop them all. To be now a ſenſible man, by 
and by a fool, and preſently a beaſt! O ftrange !—Every 

inordinate cup is unbleſs'd, and the ingredient is a devil. 


Jago. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, 


1 if it be well uſed; exclaim no more againſt it. And, good. 
q lieutenant, I think, you think I love you, 


Caf. I have well approved it, ſir.—I drunk! 

Iago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at ſome: 
| time, 

A phraſe ſignifying to act fooliſhly and childichly. Wax BURTON. 

By « ſpeak Parrot,“ ſurely the poet meant, talk idly,” and not, as 


Dr, War burton ſuppoſes, “ a& fooliſhly.” MALON E. 
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time, man, I'll tell you what you ſtall do. Our general 
wife is now the general ;—T may ſay fo in this reſpect, h 
that be hath devoted and given up himſelf to the conternyl,. 
tion, mark, and denotement+ of her parts and graces: — con- 
feſs yourſelf freely to her; importune her ; ſhe'll kelp to put 
you in your place again: ſhe is of ſo free, ſo kind, fo apt, 
ſo bleſſed a diſpoſition, that ſhe holds it a vice in her c00d. 
neſs, not to do more than ſhe is requeſted : This broken 
Joint, between you and her huſband, entreat her to ſplinter; 
and, my fortunes againſt any lays worth naming, this crack 
of your love ſhall grow fironger than it was before. 
Caj. You adviſe me well. 
ſage. I proteit, in the fincerity of love, and honel 
kindneſs, 
Cay. I think it freely; and, betimes in the morning, vil 
I beſeech the virtuous Deſdemona to undertake for me; | 
am deſperate of my fortunes, if they check me here. 
Tago. You are in the right. Gocd night, lieutenant; ] 
muſt to the watch, 
Ca. Good night, honeſt lago. [ Exit Càssio, 
Iago. And what's he then, that ſays, -I play the villain? 
When this advice is free,“ I give, and honeſt, 
Probal to thinking, and (indeed) the courſe 
To win the Moor again ? For 'tis moſt eaſy 


The inclining? Deſdemona to ſubdue 
n 


4 Old copies de otement.] I remember, it is ſaid of Antony, in th! 
beginning of his tragedy, that he who uſed to fix his eyes altogether on 
the dreadful ranges of wer: 

CC now bends, now turns, 
© The office and devotion of their view 
* Upon a tawny front.“ 

This is finely expreſſed; tut I cannot perſuade myſelf that our pot! 
would ever have ſaid, any one devoted himſelf io the devetement of an) 
thing. All the copies agree; but the miſtake certainly aroſe from! 
ſingle letter being turned upſide down at preſs. ThEORAT PD. 

The ſame miſtake has happened in Hamlet, and in ſeveral ow places 

ALONE 


S i. e. any bet, any wager. RI T SON. | 
6 This counſel has an appearance of honeſt openneſs, of frank go 

will. 33 c | 
Rather gratis, not paid for, as his advice to Roderigo was. HExLF) 
7 Irclzing here ſignifies compliant, MALONE, 
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in any honeſt ſuit ; ſhe's fram'd as fruitful® 
As the free elements.“ And then for her 


To win the Moor,—were't to renounce his baptiſm, 
All ſeals and ſymbols of redeemed fin, — 


& His ſoul is ſo enfetter'd to her love, 


That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe liſt, 


. | Even as her appetite ſhall play the god 


With his weak function. ow am I then a villain, 
To counſel Caſſio to this parallel courſe,? 

Directly to his good? Divinity of hell! 

When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 

They do ſuggeſt 3 at firſt with heavenly ſhows, 

As I do now: For, while this honeſt fool 


2X Plies Deſdemona to repair his fortunes, 


And ſhe for him pleads ſtrongly to the Moor, 


I'll pour this peſtilence “ into his ear, — 
That ſhe repeals hims for her body's luſt; 


And, by how much ſhe ſtrives todo him good, 

She ſhall undo her credit with the Moor, 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodneſs make the net, 

That ſhall enmeſh them all.“ — How now, Roderigo ? 


Enter RopERICGCO. 
Red. I do follow here in the chace, not like a hound that 


J hunts, but one that fills up the cry, My money is almoft 


ſpent; I have been to-mght exceedingly well cudgell'd ; 


| and, 
* Correſpondiag to benignus, aD, HENLEY. 
9 Liberal, bountiful, as the elements, out of which all things are 
produced. Jon N SO N. 
* Parallel, for even; becauſe parallel lines run even and equidiſtant. 
WARBURTON. 
Parallel courſe; i, e. courſe level, and even with his deſign. JounsoN. 
5 When devils mean to inſtigate men to commit the moſt atrocious 


| arimes, f 
To put on, has already occurred twice in the preſent play, in this ſenſe. 


To ſuggeſt in old language is to tempt, Ma Lo E. 
+ Peitilence, for poiſon, WAR RHURTOR. 
That is, recalls him, Ion NsSd x. | 
A metaphor from taking birds in meſhes. Porr. 
Why not from the takiag fiſh or Which purpoſe nets are more fre- 


entl uled? M. Mason. 
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and, I think, the iſſue will be—1 ſhall have ſo much ex. 
perience for my pains ; and ſo, with no money at all, aud » 
little more wit, return to Venice, 

Iago. How poor are they, that have not patience !— 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Thou know'ſt, we work by wit, and not by witchcrati; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 
Does't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee, 
And thou, that ſmall hurt, haſt caſhicr'd Caſſio: 
Though other things grow fair againſt the ſun, 
Yet fruits, that bloſſom firſt, will firſt be ripe ;? 
Content thyſelf a while, —By the maſs, tis morning ;$ 
Pleaſure, and ation, make the hours ſeem ſhort, — 
Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted: 
Away, I ſay; thou ſhalt know more hereafter: 
Nay, get the gone, [Exit Rob.] Two things are te be 

one. — | 

My wiſe muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs; 
I'll ſet her on 
Myſelf, the while, to draw 9 the Moor apart, 


And 


7 Of many different things, all planned with the ſame art, and pro- 
moted with the fame diligence, ſome muſt ſucceed ſooner than others, by 
the order of nature. Every thing cannot be done at once; we muſt pro- 
ceed by the neceſſary gradation. We are not to deſpair of flow events any 
more than of tardy fruits, while the cauſes are in regular progreſs, and tie 
fruits grow fair againſt the ſun. Sir Thomas Hanmer has not, I think, 
rightly conceived the ſentiment; for he reads : 

Thoſe fruits which bloſſom firſt, are not firſt ripe. 


I have there fore drawn it out at length, for there are few to whom 
that will be eaſy which was difficult to Sir Thomas Hanmer. Jon x50%, 

The 6/:/oming, or fair appearance of things, to which Iago allu tes, is, 
the removal of Caſſio. As their plan had already bloſſomed, ſo there was 
good ground for expecting that it would ſoon be ripe. Iago does not, | 
think, mean to compare their ſcheme to tardy fruits, as Dr. Johnſon 
ſeems to have ſuppoſed. Marone. 

5 Here we have one of the numerous arbitrary alterations made by 
the Maſter of the Revels in the playhouſe copies, from which a great 
part of the folio was printed. It reads -In tretb, tis morning. See The 
Ffterical Accourt of the Engliſh Stage. MALON E. 

9 Thus the old copies; and this reading is confiſtent with the tenor ef 
the preſent interrupted ſpeech. lago is ftill debating with bimſelt con- 
cerning the means to perplex Othello, STEzEzvEns. 
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And bring him jump when 3 he may Caſſio find 
Soliciting his wife :—Ay, that's the way; 
Dull not device by coldneſs and delay. [ Exit, 


— ——————————— FER — 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
Before the Caſtle. 


Euter Cass10, and ſome Muſicians. 


Caſ. Maſters, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid—good-morrow, general.“ 


[ Mufick, 
| Enter Clown, 
Cl. Why, maſters, have your inſtruments been at Naples, 


; that they ſpeak Ythe noſe thus? 


1, Muf. How, fir, how! 
Cl. Are theſe, I pray you, call'd wind inſtruments ? 


1. M. Ay, marry, are they, fir, | 
Ch. O, thereby hangs a tail. 
1. Mi. Whereby hangs a tale, fir ? 


Ch. Marry, fir, by many a wind inſtrument that I know, 


= But, maſters, here's money for you: and the general ſo likes 


your muſick, that he defires you, of all loves, to make no 
more noiſe with it. 


1. Muf, Well, fir, we will not. 

Clo, If you have any muſick that may not be heard, to't 
again: 

2 Unexpectedly :—an expreſſion taken from the bound, or ſtart, with 


; which we are ſhocked, at the ſudden and unlooked- for appearance of any 
cifenſive object. HENLEY. 


Jump when, I believe, fignifies no more than juſt at the time ben. 


STEEVENSs 
3 It is the uſual practice of the waits, or nocturnal minſtrels, in 


ſe veral towns in the North of England, after playing a tune or two, to 
cry © Cood-morrow, maiſter ſuch a one, good-morrow dame,“ addirg 
che hour, and tate of the weather. It ſhould ſeem to have prevailed at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. They formerly ufed bautbeys, which are the 


ind. inſtruments here meant, RI TSO. 


* 


| $ * The venereal diſeaſe firt appeared at the ſiege of Naples. Jou x son. 
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again: but, as they ſay, to hear muſick, the general does not 
greatly care, 
1. Mi. We have none ſuch, fir. 
Clo. I hen put up your pipes in your bag, for I'll away; 
Go; vaniſh into air; away. [ Exeunt Muſicians, 
Caj. Doſt thou hear, my honeſt friend? 
Clo. No, I hear not your honeſt friend; I hear you. 
Caf. Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillets. There's a poor piece 
of gold for thee: if the gentlewoman that attends tle 
general's wife, be ſtirring, tell her, there's one Caſſio en. 
treats her a little favour of ſpeech : Wilt thou do this? 
Clo, She is ſtirring, fir; if ſhe will ſtir hither, I ſhall fem 
to notify unto her, [ Exit, 


Enter Iaco, 


Ca/. Do, good my friend. —In happy time, Iago. 
Jago. You have not been a-bed then? 
Caſ. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, Iago, 
To ſend in to your wife: My ſuit to her 
Is, that ſhe will to virtuous Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. 
Iago. I'll ſend her to you preſently; 
And I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs 
May be more tree. [ Exit 
Ca/. 1 humbly thank you for't. I never knew 


A Florentine more kind and honeft.5 
Ent 
S In conſequence of this line, a doubt has been entertained concerning 
the country of Iago. Caſſio was undoubted!y a Florentine, as app*us5 0? 
the firſt ſcene of the play, where he is expreſcly called one, That 19 
was a Venetian, is proved by a ſpeech in the third icene of this act, and 
what he ſays in the fifth act, after having tabbed Roderigo: 
« Jago. Alas, my dear friend and country man, Roderigo 
&« Gra. What, of Venice? ; 
cc Tago, Ves. i : 
All that Callio means to ſay in the paſſage before us is, I never e“. 
perienced more honeſty and kindneſs even in one of my own country 5" 
than in this man. MALON E. 
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Enter EMILIA. 


Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant: I am ſorry 
For your diſpleaſure ;® but all will ſoon be well, 
The general, and his wiſe, are talking of it; 
And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſtoutly: Ihe Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, 1s of great fame in Cyprus, 
Aud great affinity; and that, in wholeſome wiſdom, 
He might not but refuſe you ; but, he proteſts, he loves 
ou; 
And NYT as other ſaitor, but his likings, 
To take the ſaf'4 occaſion by the front, 
To bring you in again. 
Ca. Yet, I beſeech you, 
If you think fit, or that it may be done. 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 
Wich Deſdemona alone, 


S Fil, Pray you, comein z 
Il vill beſtow you where you (hall have time 
Iso ſpeak your boſom freely. 
Caf I am much bound to you, 
[ Exeunts 


A Room in the Caſile, 


Enter OTHELLo, IaGo, ard Gentlemen. 


0h, Theſe letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ſtate: 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to me, i 


logo. Well, my good lord, I'll do't, = 
Oth, This fortification, gentlemen, —ſhall we ſee't ? 
Gent, We'll wait upon your lordſhip. [ Exeunt, 


* 3, e. the diſpleaſure you have incurred from Othello, STzzvzxs. 


SCENE 
| * 
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SCENE III. 
Before the Caſtle, 


Enter DES DEMONA, Cass10, and EMILIA. 


Def. Be thou aſſur'd, good Caſſio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf, 


Emil. Good madam, do; I know it grieves my huſband, 


As if the caſe were his. 

Def. O, that's an honeſt fellow. Do not doubt, Caſſio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 

As friendly as you were. 
Caſ/. Bounteous madam, 

Whatever ſhall become of Michael Caſſio, 

He's never any thing but your true ſervant, 

Def. O, fir, I thank you: You do love my lord; 
You have known him long ; and be you well afſur'd, 
He ſhall in ſtrangeneſs ſtand no further off 
Than in a politick diſtance, 

Caſ. Ay, but lady, 

That policy may either laſt ſo long,“ 
Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh diet, 
Or breed itſelf ſo out of circumſtance, 
That, I being abſent, and my place ſupplied, 
My general will forget my love and ſervice, 

De/. Do not doubt that; before Emilia here, 
I give thee warrant of thy place: aſſure thee, 
If I do vow a friendſhip, I'll perform it 
To the laſt article ; my Jord thall never reſt ; 
P.1 watch him tame,” and talk him out of patience ; 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a ſhrift; 
I'll intermingle every thing he does 


may be quite forgotten. Joungow. 


7 It is aid, that the ferocity of beaſts, inſuperable and irreclaimable df 


any other means, is ſubdued by keeping them from ſleep. Jon xNsON. 


Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from fl:ep, and“ 


zs to the management of theſe that Shakſp:are alludes, STEEVEN 


With 


6 He may either of himſelf think it politick to keep me out of off! 
ſo long, or he may be ſatisfied with ſuch flight reaſons, or ſo many acc, 
dents may make him think my re- ad mĩſſion at that time improper, that! 
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With Caſſio's ſuit : Therefore be merry, Caſſio; 
For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die, 
Than give thy cauſe away. 


Enter OTHtLLo and Taco, at a diſtauce. 


Emil. Madam, here comes 
My lord, 

Coſ. Madam, Ill take my leave, 

Def. | Why, ſlay, 


And hear me ſpeak, 
Caf. Madam, not now; I am very ill at eaſe, 
Unſit for mine own purpoſes, 


De/. Well, well, 
Do your diſcretion, | [Exit Cass10, 
Jago. Ha! I like not that. 


005. What doſt thou ſay ? 
[ago. Nothing, ray lord: or if -I know not what. 
Oth, Was not that Caſſio, parted from my wife? 
Iago, Caſſio, my lord? No, ſure, I cannot think it, 
That he would ſteal away ſo guilty-like, 
Seeing you coming. 
Oth, I do believe, 'twas he. 
De/. How now, my lord? 
I have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that languiſhes in your diſpleaſure, 
0th, Who is't, you mean? 
De/. Why, your lieutenant Caſſio. Good my lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His preſent reconciliation take ;$ 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 


= Thaterrs in ignorance, and not in cunning,® 


I have no judgement in an honeſt face ; 


s Caſſio was to be reconciled to his general, not his general to him, 
therefore rake cannot be right. We ſhould read —make. WARBURTON. 
| To take bis reconciliation, may be to accept the ſubmiſſion which he makes 
in,order to be reconciled, JoxNs0N, 

? Cunning, for deſign, or purpoſe, ſimply. WaR ZUR TON. 

Perhaps rather for An:wledge, the ancient ſenſe of the word. The op- 


poſition which ſeems to have been intended between cunning and igno- 
Fance, favours this interpretation, MAL ONE.» 


I pr'ythee, 
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I pr'ythee, call him back. 

Oth, | Went he hence now? 

Def. Ay, ſooth ; ſo humbled. 

That he hath left part of his grief with me; 

I ſuffer with him, Good love, call him back, 
Oth. Not now, ſweet Deſdemona ; ſome other time. 
De/. But ſhall't be ſhortly ? 

Oth, The ſooner, ſweet, for you, | 

De. Shall't be to-night at ſupper ? 1 

Oh, No, not to-night. | 

De. To-morrow dinner then? 

Oth, I ſna!l not dine at home; 
I meet tha captains at the citadel. 

D/. Why then, to-morrow night; or tueſday morn ; 
Or tueſday noon, or night; or wedneſday morn ;j— ; 
I pray thee, name the time; but let it not V 
Exceed three days: in faith, he's penitent 3 
And yet his treſpaſs, in our common reaſon, Ba 
(Save that, they ſay, the wars muſt make examples C 
Out of their heſt, ) is not almoſt a fault 1 
To incur a private check ; When ſhall he come? 

Tell me, Othello, I wonder in my foul, = 

What you could z{k me, that I ſhould deny, £1 Kr 

Or ſtand ſo mammering on. What! Michael Caſſio, —_ 

That came a wooing with you ;4 and many a time, 

When J have ſpoke of you diſpraiſingly, 

Hath ta'en your part; to have ſo much to do 

To bring him in! Truſt me, I could do much,— 

Oth. Pr'ythee, no more: let him come when he will; 
Iwill deny thee nothing. 

1 Why, this is not a boon; 


* 


ml & 2 2 AA 


T 


2 The ſeverity of military diſcipline muſt not ſpare the beſt men of ti! 
army, when their puniſhment may afford a wholeſome — 

OH N$0% 

3 To heſitate, to ſtand in ſuſpenſe. The word often occurs in d 
Engliſh writings, and probably takes its original from the French M' An, 


which men were apt often to repeat when they were not prepared to g doth! 

a direct anſwer. HANMER. ; - 
+ Andyetin the ſirſt act Caſſio appears perfectly ignorant of the amc 

and is indebted to Togo for the information of Othello's marriage, an 


the perſon to whom he is married, ST&EVENS. 


# Whereon, I do beſeech thee, 
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"Tis as I ſhould entreat you wear your gloves, 

Or feed on nouriſhing diſhes, or keep you warm; 

Or ſue to you to do peculiar profit 

To your own perſon : Nay, when I have a ſuit, 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

It ſhall be full of poize 5 and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted. 

0h, | I will deny thee nothing : 

8 me this, 

To leave me but a little to myſelf. | 

Def. Shall I deny you? no: Farewell, my lord. 

Oh. Varewell, my Deſdemona: I will come to thee 

ſtraight. 


D/. Emilia, come :—Be it as your fancies teach you; 


; | Whate'er you be, I am obedient. [ Exit, avith EMILIAs 


0th, Excellent wretch !® Perdition catch my ſoul, 


4 But I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again.? | 


lago, My noble lord, — 


Oth, What doſt thou ſay, Iago ? 
lags. Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my lady, 


Know of your love ? 


0th, He did, from firſt to laſt : Why doſt thou aſk ? 
Iago. But for a ſatisfaction of my thought; 


No further harm, 


0th, Why of thy thought, Iago ? 
| Iago. 


5 1, e. of weight. STEEVENS. 
The meaning of the word oretch, is not generally underſtood. It is 


now, in ſome parts of England, a term of the ſofteſt and fond-ſt tender- 


ness. It expreſſes the utmoſt degree of amiableneſs, joined with an idea, 
Which perhaps all tenderneſs includes, of feebleneſs, ſoftneſs, and want 


x of protection. Othello, confidering Deſdemona as excelling in beauty 
ad virtue, ſoft and timorous by her ſex, and by her ſituation abſolutely 
Pa 1s power, calls her, Excellent wretch! It may be expreſſed: 


Dear, harmleſs, be'pleſs excellence. jou x Sou. 


When my love is for a moment ſuſpended by ſuſpicion, I have 
W2thing in my mind but diſcord, tumult, perturbation, and confuſion, 


x 


: Jouns0Ns 
There is another meaning poſſible. When I ceaſe to lewe thee, the worid 
at an end; i. e. there remains nothing valuable or important. The firit 


Er planation may be more elegant, the ſecond is perhaps more eaſy . 


STESVENS. 


622 OT HE LL O, 


Iago. I did not think, he had been acquainted with her, 
Oth, O, yes; and went between us very oft, 

Iago. Indeed? 

Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed: — Diſcern'ſt thou aught in 


that? 9 
Is he not honeſt ? 
lago, Honeſt, my lord ? 7 
Oth. Ay, honeſt. | 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know, F 
Orb. What doſt thou think ? 41 
Tago. | Think, my lord ? T) 
Oib. Think, my lord! 
By heaven, he echoes me, | Th 
As if there were ſome monſter in his thought I 
Too hideous to be ſhown.—Thou doſt mean ſomething : 8 1; 
J heard thee ſay but now,. Thou lik'dſt not that, Wh 
When Caſſio left my wife; What did'ſt not like ? Fo 
And, when I told thee—he was of my counſel By 
In my whole courſe of wooing, thou cry'dft, Indeed? Ko 
And did'ſt contract and purſe thy brow together, Wi 


As if thou then had'ſt ſhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit : If thou doſt love me, 
Show me thy thought, 
Iago. My lord, you know I love you. 
Oth, I think, thou doſt; 
And,—for I know thou art full of love and honeſty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them breath,— 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more: 
For ſuch things, in a falſe diſloyal knave, 


1289 
2422 


Are tricks of cuſtom; but, in a man that's juſt, I * 
They are cloſe denotements,* working from the heart, = tap 
That paſſion cannot rule. 1 

a é Iige. N - 


s Thus the earlieſt quarto. But let Dr. Warburton be heard in de 
fence of, c cold dilations, the reading of the ſecond folio. I ſhculd 
willingly, however, have adopted an emendation propoſed by Dr. ohn 
ſon in the ſubſequent note, could J have diſc; vered that the Word— 
dilation was ever uſed in its Roman ſenſe of —accyſation, during the tin? 
of Shakſpeare. Bacon frequently employs it, but always to ſignity c. 
riage or conveyance, STEEVYINSõ. 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 


Jago. For Michael Caſſio.— 
I dare be ſworn, I think that he is honeſt, 
Oh, I think ſo too, 


Iago. Men ſhould be what they ſcem; 

Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none ! 9 
O:h, Certain, men ſhould be what they ſeem, 

Iago. 

I think that Caſſio is an honeſt man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there's more in this: 

I pray thee, ſpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou doſt ruminate ; and give thy worlt of thoughts 

The worſt of words, 


Iago. Good my lord, pardon me; 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 


I am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to. 

Utter my thoughts? Why, ſay, they are vile and falſe, — 
As where's that palace, whereinto foul things 

Sometimes intrude not? who has a breaſt ſo pure, 

But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions 


Keep leets, and law-days, and in ſeſſion ſit 
With meditations lawful ? 


623 


Why then 


Oh. 
Theſe ſtops and breaks are cold di/ations, or co!d keeping back a ſecret, 
which men of phlegmatick conſtitutions, whoſe hearts are not ſwayed or 
governed by their paſſions, we find, can do: while more ſanguine tem- 
pers reveal themſelves at once, and without reſerve, WARBURTON. 
The old copies give,—di/ations, except that the earlier quarto has— 
denotements; which was the author's firſt expreſſion, afterwards changed 
by him, not to dilations, but to delations; to occult and ſecret accuſations, 
weirking involuntarily from the beart, which, though reſolved to conceal 
the fault, cannot rule its paſſion of reſentment. Jon xsoN. 


I believe the meaning is, would they might no longer ſeem, or bear the 
ſhape of men. Jon x so. 


May not the meaning be, Would they might not ſ:em boneft ! 


| MaLloNEg. 
* I am not bound to do that, ewhich even ſlaves are not bound to do. 


MALoN E. 


3 Leets, and law-days, are ſynonymous terms: © Leet (ſays Jacob, 


in his Lazv Dictionary) is otherwiſe called a /aw-day.” They are there 
explained to be courts, or meetings of the bundred, „ to certify the king 
of the good manners, and government, of he in abitants,“ and to en- 
quire of all offences that are not capital. The poet's meaning will now 


be plan. be bas @ breaft ſo little apt to form ill opinons of others, hut 
| t bot 
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Oh. Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'ſ him wrong'd, and mak'f his ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts, 
> Jager nnd I do befeech you, — 
Though I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs,4 
As, I confeſs, it is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſes; and, oft, my jealouſy _ 
Shapes faults that are not, — I entreat you then, 
From one that ſo imperfectly conjects, 
You'd take no notice; nor build yourſelf a trouble 
Out of his ſcattering and unſure obſervance ;— 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, or wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts, 
Oth. What doſt thou mean? 
Ingo. Good name,* in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething, nothing; 
Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands ; 


But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs 


that foul ſuſpicions wwill ſometimes mix with bis fair} and moſt candid (11:21, 
and erect a court in bis mind, to enquire of the offences apprebended, 
; STEEVENs, 
Who has ſo virtuous a breaſt, that ſome uncharitable ſurmizes 4:4 
impure conceptions will not ſometimes enter into it; hold a ſeſſion ther: 
as in a regular court, and „ bench by the ſide“ of authoriſed and | wiv 
thoughts ? 

The leet, according to Lambard, was a court of juriſdiction above ti! 
wapentake or hundred, comprehending three or four hundreds, Ti: 
juriſdiction of this court is now in moſt places merged in that of tat 
County Court. MaLoxr. 

4 Not to mention that, in this reading, the ſentence is abrupt an! 
broken, it is likewiſe highly abſurd. I beſecch you give yourl-!f 10 
uneaſineſs from my unſure obſervance, hou; b 1 am vicious in my guels. 
For his being an ill gueſſer was a reaſon why Othello ſhould not be ur 
eaſy : in propriety, therefore, it ſhould either have been, though I 4. 
not vicious, or becauſe I am vicious. It appears then we ſhould read: 

I do beſeech you, 
Thint, I, perchance, am vicious in my gueſs. 
Which makes the ſenſe pertinent and perfect. WarBurT9N 
The ſacred writings were here perhaps in our poet's thoughts: 
ood name is rather to be choſen than great riches, and loving favour . 
ſilver and gold.” Proverbs, ch. xxil. v. 1, MALONE. 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 62 


Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed, 
O:h. By heaven, I'll know thy thought. 
Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor ſhall not, whilſt 'tis in my cuſtody, 
Oth, Ha! 
Iago. O, beware, my lord, of jealouſy; 
It is the green ey d monſter, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on: That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 


Who dotes, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves! 


0th. O miſery ! 

lags. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough; 
But riches, fineleſs,” is as poor as winter,“ 
| To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor ;— 


Good heaven, the ſouls of all my tribe defend 
From 


This being a 
The Oxford editor reads: 


6 5 e. loaths that which nouriſhes and ſuſtiins it. 


which doth make 
The meat it feeds on: 
Implying that its ſuſpicions are unreal and groundleſs, which is the very 


contrary to what he would here make his general think, as appears from 
What follows: 


That cuckold lives in Bl ſt, &c. 


Ina word, the villain is for fixing him jealous: and therefore bids him 


beware of jealouſy, not that it was an unreaſonable, but a miſerable ſtate 3 
and this plunzes him into it, as we fee by his reply, which is oaly, 


« Omifſ-ry!” WAR BZVURTORN. 
I have received Hanmer's emendation 3 becauſe 79 mk, does not 
Wlgnify to /zath; and becauſe, when Iago bids Ochello bezvare of jealouſyy 


| ** green-ey'd monſter, it is natural to tell why he ſhould beware, and for 


* 


Caution he gives him two reaſons, that j2alouſy often creates its own 


auſe, and that, when the cauſes are real, jealouſy is miſery. 


JoaunsoN. 
ln this place, and ſome others, to mock ſeems the ſame with to m. 
1 Nock. FAKMER., 


I have not the ſmalle{ doubt that Shakſp-are wrote make, and have 
W:crefore inſerted it in my text, The words make and wacke (for ſuch 


ss the old ſpcliing) are often confounded in theſe plays. Ma LOox E. 


f Unvyunged, endleſs, undumbered treaſures. 
Finely expreſſed ; zwinter producing no fruits. 


Vol. VIII. E e 


Jon N SO. 
WARBURTON. 
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626 OTH 5 LL ©; 


From jealouſy ! | 
Oth, Why ? why is this ? 

Think'ſt thou, I'd make a life of jealouſy, 

To follow ſtill the changes of the moon 

With freſh ſuſpicions ? No: to be once in doubt, 
Is— once to be refolv'd ; Exchange me for a goat, 
When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 

To ſuch exſufflicate 9 and blown ſurmiſes, 
Matching thy inference.* *Tis not to make me jealous, 
To ſay—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous : 3 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 

The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 

For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me: No, lago; 

I'll ſee, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love, or jealouſy, 

Iago. I am glad of this; for now I ſhall have reaſon 

To ſhow the love and duty that I bear you 

With franker ſpirit : therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me: I ſpeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife; obſerve her well with Caſſio; 
Wear your eye—thus, not jealous, nor ſecure ; 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of ſelf. bounty, be abus'd ; look to't ; 

I know our country diſpoſition well ; 


9 [Sir Thomas Hanmer—exſufolate.] This odd and far-fetched wot 
was made yet more uncouth in all the editions before Sir Thomas Han- 
mer's, by being printed—exſuffligate, The alluſion is to a bubble, Do 
not think, ſays the Moor, that I thall change the noble de ſigns that f- 
employ my thoughts, to ſuſpicions which, like bubbles blown into! 
wide extent, have only an empty ſhow without ſolidity; or that, ! 
conſequence of ſuch empty fears, I will cloſe with thy inference againk 
the virtue of my wife. JounsoN. 

2 That is, ſuch as you have mentioned in deſcribing the torments% 
jealouſy, M. Mason. 

3 An action in itſelf indifferent, grows virtuous by its end and ap? 
cation. JOHNSON» | | 

+ Self-beunty for inherent generoſitj. WARBURTON 


4 
1 3 ; 61 
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In Venice 5 they do let heaven ſee the pranks 
They dare not ſhow their huſbands; their beſt conſcience 
I5—not to leave undone, but keep unknown, 

Oth. Doſt thou ſay ſo ? 

Iago. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
And, when ſhe ſeem'd © to ſhake, and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them moſt, 

Otb. And ſo ſhe did. 

Iago. Why, go to, then; 
She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming, 
To ſeel her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak, | 
He thought, 'twas witchcraft :—But I am much to blame; 
I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 

Orth. I am bound to thee for ever. 

Iago. 1 ſee, this hath a little daſh'd your ſpirits, 

O:h, Not a jot, not a jot. 

lags. Truſt me, I fear it has, 

I hope, 


5 Here Iago ſeems to be a Venetian. Joux som. 

There is nothing in any other part of the play, properly underſtood, 
to imply otherwiſe. HENLE. | 

Various other paſſages, as well as the preſent, prove him to have been 
a Venetian, nor is there any ground for doubting the poet's intention on 
this head. MaALoN E. 

Aud, ⁊oben fhe ſecm'd —] This and the following argument of Iago 
eught to be deeply impreficd on every reader. Deceit and falſehood, 
whatever conveniences they may for a time promiſe or produce, are, in 
the ſum of life, obſtacles to hapyineſs. Thoſe, who profit by the cheat, 
diſtruſt the deceiver, and the act, by which kindneſs is ſought, puts an 
end to confidence. 

The ſame objection may be made with a lower degree of firength 
againſt the imprudent generofity of diſproportionate marriages. When 
the firſt heat of paſſion is over, it is eaſily ſucceeded by ſuſyvicion, that 


$ the ſame violence of inclination, which cauſed one irregularity, may 


ſtimulate to another; and thoſe who have ſhewn, that their piſſions are 
too powerful for their prudence, will, with very flight appearances againit 


wem, be cenſured, as not very likely to reftrain them by their virtue. 


: | JonnsoN; 
7 The cal is (I believe) the moſt cloſe-grained wood of gencral uſe in 


England. Cloſe as oak, means, cl:ſe as the grain F 04k, To fee! is an 


exprefſion from falconry. STEEVENS. 
To ſeel a hawk is to ſew up his eye-lids, Maron, 


Ee 2 
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J hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoke 
Comes from my love; — But, 1 do fee you are moy'd ; — 
J am to pray you, not to ſtrain my ſpeech 
To grofler iſſues,ò nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion, 
Oth. I will not. 
Togo, Should you do ſo, my lord, 
My ſpeech ſhould fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs9 
As my thoughts aim not at. Caſſio's my worthy friend ;— 
My lord, I ſee you are mov'd. 
Oth, No, not much mov'd ;— 
J do not think, but Deſdemona's honeſt, 
Iago. Long live ſhe ſo ! and long live yon to think ſo! 
Oh, And yet, how nature erring from itſelf, — 
Jago, Ay, there's the point: — As, —to be bold with 
you,— 
Not to affect many propoſed matches, 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree 
Whereto, we ſee, in all things nature tends : 
Foh ! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will? moſt rank, 
Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural, 
But par don me; I do not, in poſition, 
Diſtinctly ſpeak of her: though I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgement, 
lay fall to match you with her country forms, 
And (hapily) repent. FE 
[ , 


8 es, for concluſions. Wax BURTON. 
. D Succeſs, for ſucceſſion, i. e. concluſion 3 not proſperous iſſue. 
WARBURTON» 
J rather think there is a depravation, and would read: 
My ſpeech vill fall into ſucb wile exceſs. _ 
Tf ſucceſs be the right word, it ſeems to mean conſequence or even, 28 
ſacceſſs is uſed in Italian, Jonnsons. 
I think ſucceſs may, in this inftance, bear its common interpretation. 
hat Ingo means ſeems to be this: “ Should you do fo, my lord, my 
words would be attended by ſuch an infamous degree of ſucceſs, as my 
thoughts do not even aim at.“ lago, who counterteits the feelings of 
virtue, might have ſaid fall into ſucceſs, and wile ſucceſs, becauſe he would 
appear to Othello, to wiſh that the enquiry into Deſdemona's guill might 
prove fruitleſs and unſucceſsful. STEEVENS. wp 
2 Will, is for wiltulneis. It is ſo uſed by Aſcham. A rank wi 
ſelf -wwill overgrown and exuberant. JoHNs0N. 
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And hold her free, I dg beieech your honour. 


Ol human dealings: If IL do prove her haggard,” 


I'd whiſtle her off, and let her dowa the wind, 


ful intereſt, is by the fo'icication of your lady. 


| the military term for admiſſion of ſoldiers. Jon x. 


human dealings. Jon sse. 


7 


but not irreciaimable, STEEVENS, 


| a Felle: are ſhort ſtraps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by 
Which the is held un the fits HAN MEA. 


* 
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* 
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able. Jonunson, 
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Orb. Farewell, farewell: if 

If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more | 

Set on thy wife to obſerve: Leave me, Iago, 1 
Iago. 4 y lord, I take my leave, [ Going, 


Oth, Why did I marry :- This honeſt creature, doubt- 
leſs, 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds, 

Iago. My lord, I would, I might entreat your honour 
To ſcan this thing no further; leave it to time: 4 
And though it be ft that Caſſio have his place, 1 
(For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability,) 
Yet, if you pleaſe to hold him off a while, 

You Mall by that perceive him and his means: 
Note, if your lady ſtrain his entertainment 4 
With any ſtrong or vehement importunity; 
Much will be {een in that. In the mean time, ou 
Let me be thought too buſy in my fears, 1 
(As worthy cauſe I have, to fear I am,) 


Oth. Fear not my goverament,5 | 
Iago. 1 once more take my leave, [Exit, 
O.. This fellow's of exceeding honelty, 

And knows all qualities, with a learned“ ſpirit, 


Though that her jeiles 5 were my dear heari-{trings, 


To 
3 You ſhall diſcover whether he thinks his beſt means, his moſt power- 


Joungsox., 
+ Prefs hard his re-admiſſion to his pay and office, Entertainment was 


Do not diſtruſt my ability to contain my paſſion, 
© Learned, for experienced, WARBURTON, 
The conftruion is, He knows with a learned ſpirit all qualities of 


Jon ns0N. 


A baggard hawk, is a vild bawk, a haxvt unreclaimed, or irreclaim- 


A baggard is a particular ſpecies of hawk. It is difficult to be reclaimed, 


"© 


630 OTHELLO, 


Jo prey at fortune.“ Haply, for I am black; 

And have not thoſe ſoft parts 2 of converſation 

"That chamberers 3 have: Or, for I am declin'd ) 
Into the vale of years yet that's not much ;— 
She's gone; Iam abus'd; and my relief 

Muſt be—to loath her. O curſe of marriage, 

That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 

And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others' uſes, Yet, *tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe : 

*Tis deſtiny unſhunnable,4 like death; 

Even then this forked 5 plague is fated to us, 

When we do quicken, Deſdemona comes: 


The falconers always let fly the hawk againſt the wind; if ſhe flies, 
with the wind behind her, ſhe ſeldom returns, If therefore a hawk wa; 
for any reaſon to be diſmiſſed, ſhe was let degon the wind, and from that 
time ſhifted for herſelf, and preyed at fortune, This was told me by the 
late Mr. Clark. Jon x SON. 

This paſſage may poſſibly receive illuſtration from a ſimilar one in 
Burton's Anatemy of Melancholy, p. 2, ſet. i. mem. 3: As a longs 
winged hawke, when he is firſt whiſtlcd of the ſiſt, mounts aloft, and fa 
bis pleaſure fetcheth many a circuit in the ayre, ill ſoaring higher and 
higher, till he comes to his full pitch, and in the end, when the g2me h 
lprung, comes down amaine, and ftoupes upon a ſudden.” Percy. 

= Parts ſeems here to be ſynonymous with arts, REED. 

3 j. e. men of intrigue. STEEVENS. 

The ſenſe of chamberers may be aſcertained from Rom. xiii. 13, whe? 
un KOIT ALL is rendered, in the common verſion, “ not in CHAMBER» 
ING.” HENLEY. | 2 

Chambering and ⁊vantonneſi are mentioned together in the ſacred writings 

MAL. 

4 To be conſiſtent, Othello muſt mean, that it is deſtiny unſhunnabe 
by great ones, not by all mankind, MaLoxE. : 

ln alluſion to a berbed or forked arrow, which, once infixed, cautd 
be extracted. Jon SSO. 

Or rather, the ferked plage is the cuckold's horns, PER XM. 

Dr. Johnſon may be right. 1 meet with the ſame thought in Ay 


Leor ; 


«c though the fork invade 
« Ihe regioa of my heart.“ STEEVENS, 
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Enter DES DEMON AN EMILIA. 1 


| Tf ſhe be falſe, O, then heaven mocks itſelf !— q 


4 I'll not believe it. 


* 


De/. How now, my dear Othello? Li 
* Your dinner, and the generous iſlanders ® | | 


* 


# 


** * 


By you invited, do attend your preſence. 

* Oth, I am to blame, 

Def. Why is your ſpeech ſo faint ? are you not well? 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forzhead here. 

> Def. Faith, that's with watching; 'twill away again: 
Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 7 
It will be well. f 9 
Otb. Your napkin is too little ; ? : 
; [ He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops, 
Let it alone, Come, I'll go in with you. 1 


F 
* 


in 1 * 
CS LOR 


Dq. I am very ſorry that you are not well, # 
; Exennt OTH, and Des. 1 
* Emil, Tam glad, I have found this napkin ; 90 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor: N 
My wayward huſband hath a hundred times " 
Woo'd me to ſteal it: but ſhe ſo loves the token, 7 
* (For he conjur'd her, ſhe ſhould ever keep it,) 4 
. That ſhe reſerves it evermore about her, | 1 
] To kiſs, and talk to. T'll have the work ta'en out,“ 1 
3 And Mi 
> © The iſlanders of rant, diſtinction. * 
* Generous has here the power of gerereſus, Lat. This explanation, gl 
I however, may be too particular. STEEVENS. ' 1 
| 7 Ray ſays, that a pocket handkerchief is ſo called about Sheffield W- | 
in Yorkſhire, So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: I can wet one : 


ei My new lokeram napkins with weeping.” 14 
Napery ſignifies linen in general. So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635: Ml 
—— Prythee put me into wholeſome nape y.“  STEEVENS. 

\ In the North of England, ard in Scotland, this term for a handker- 

3 Chief is fill uſed, Maroxz. POR: 

bi That is, copied. Her firſt thoughts are, to have a copy made of it 

d for her huſband, and reftoie the orig nal to D-ſdemona, But the ſudden 

coming n of Iago, in a ſurly humour, makes her alter her reſolution, to 

Pleale him. The ſame phraſe aiterwards occurs between Calſio and 

Blanca, in ſcene ive BLACKSTONE, 
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632 | OH, 
And give it Iago: 

What he'll do with it, heaven knows, not I; 
nothing, but to pleaſe his fantaſy, 


Enter IAco. 


Jago. How now! what do you here alone? 

Emil. Po not you chide ; I have a thing for you, 

Iago. A thing for me ?—it is a common thing, 

Emil, Ha! 

lago. Jo have a fooliſh wife. 

Emil. O, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that ſame bandkerchief? 

Iago. What handkerchief ? 

Emil. What handkerchief * 

Why, that the Moor firſt gave to Deſdemona z 
'T hat which ſo often you did bid me ſteal, 

Iago. Haſt ſtolen it from her? 

Emil, No, faith ; ſhe let it drop by neghgence 
And, to the advantage, I, being here, took't up.,? 
Look, here it 1s, 

Tago. A good wench ; give it me. 


Emil, What will you do with it, that you have been ſo 


earneſt 
To have me fiich it? 
Iago. Why, what's that to you ? 
[ Snatching it, 
Emil, If it be not for ſome purpoſe of import, 
Give 1t me again ; Poor lady! ſhe'll run mad, 
When fhe ſhall lack it. 
1ago, Ee not you known of't ; I have uſe for it. 
Go, leave me, [Exit EMIL14, 
J will 
This ſcheme of getting the work of this valued handkerchief copied, 
and refRoring the original to De ſdemona, was, I ſuppeſe, introduced by 
the poet, to render Emilia leſs unamiable, _ 
It is renakable, that when ſhe perccives Othello's fury on the h. 
of this token, though ſhe is repreſented as affeQionate to her mf 5 
ſhe never attempts to relieve her from her diſtreſs; which ſhe Wüst 
eaſily have done by demanding the handkerchi-t from ber Huter 
divulging the ſtory, if he re fufcd to reſtore it. — But this would t, 
ſerved the plut. Ma1,ons. 
9 I being offortune'y here, took 3; Up, Joux sox, 


— 
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I will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, 

And let him find it: I rifles, light as air, 

Are, io the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 

As proofs of holy writ. 'I his may do ſomething, 
The Moor already changes with my poiſon :— 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poiſons, 
Which, at the firſt, are ſcarce found to diſtaſte ; 
Put, with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of ſulphur,—T did fay fo ; *— 


Enter OT HELLO, 


Look, where he comes ! Not poppy, nor mandragora,? 
Nor all the drowſy fyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou ow'dit + yeſterday. : 
Oh. Ha! ha! falſe to me? 
To me ? 
lago. Why, how now, general? no more of that. 
Ob. Avaunt! be gone! thou haſt ſet me on the rack ;—= 
I ſwear, *tis better to be much abus'd, 
Than but to know't a little. 


Iago. 


2 logo firſt ruminates on the qualities of the paſſion which he is labour- 


© ing to excite z and then proceeds to comment on its effects. Fea!zuly 
* (lays he) zbith the ſmalleft operation on the bleed, flames out with all te 


wieierce ſulpbur, &C, 

66 I did ſay ſo; 

« Look where he comes!“ 
i. e. I knew that the leaſt touch of ſuch a paſſion would not permit the 
Moor to enjoy a moment of r-pJſ? : l have juft ſaid that j-alouty is 2 
reſtleſs commotion of the mind; and look where Othello approaches, to 
confirm the propriety and Juſtice of my obiervation. STEEVENS. 

As Mr. Steevens has by his interpretation elicited ſome meaning 


(chough I &ijl think an obſcure one) out of this difficult hemiſtich, I 
teacily retract an amendment I had formerly propoſed, being of opinion 


tat tuch bold and licentious conjectures can never be warranted, unleſs 


nere the ſenſe is quite deſperate, BLAcks ron. 


The mandragoras or mandrake has à ſoporifick quality, and the an- 


tents uſed it when they wanted an opiate of the moit powerful kind. 


Fa - , STEEVENSs 
To oꝛve is, in our author, oft-ner to 72e, than te be indebted, and 


uch 18 its meanlug here. JonhN SUN. 
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634 OTHELLO, 


Tago, How now, my lord ? 

Orth. What ſenſe had I of her ſtolen hours of luſt ? 
I ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 
J flept the next night well, was free and merry; 
J found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips: 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all, 

{ago. I am ſorry to hear this. 

Oth. J had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all,5 had taſted her ſweet body, 
So 1 had nothing known : O now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing ſteed, and the ſhrill trump, 
Ihe ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear- piercing fife,“ 

The 

That is, the moſt abject and vileſt of the camp. Pioneers were 
generally degraded ſoldiers, appointed to the office of pioneer, as a puniſh- 
ment for miſbehaviour. Gx OSE. 

© In mentioning the ffe joined with the drum, Shakſpeare as uſual, 
p-ints from the life; thoſe infiruments accompanying each other being 
uſed in his age by the Engliſh ſoldiery. The fife, however, as 4 
martial inſtrument, was afterwards entirely diſcontinued among our 
troops for many years, but at length revived in the war before the gf. 
It is commonly ſuppoſed that our ſoldiers borrowed it from the High. 
landers in the laſt rebellion : but I do not know that the fife is peculiar » 
the Scotch, or even uſed at all by them. It was firſt uſed within the 
memory of man among our troops by the Britiſh guards, by order of the 
duke of Cumberland, when they were encamped at Maeſtricht, in tut 
year 1747, and thence ſoon adopted into other Engliſh regiments ot in- 
tantry. They took it from the Allies with whom they ſerved. This 
initrument, acompanying the drum, is of conſiderable antiquity in the 
European armies, particularly the German. In a curious picture in the 
Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford, painted 1525, repreſenting the ſiege of 
Pavia by the French king where the emperor was taken priſoner, we ſe 
fifes and drums, In an old Engliſh treatiſe written by William Garrard 
before 1587, and publiſhed by one captain Hichcock in 1591, 14. 
tituled The Art of Warre, there are ſeveral wood cuts of military ce. 
lutions, in which theſe inſtruments are both introduced, In Ayn! 
Federa, in a diary of king Henry's ſiege of Bulloigne 1544, mention 
made of the drommes and wiffleurs marching at the head of the kings 
army. Tom. xv. p. 53. n i 

The drum and fife were alſo much uſed at ancient feſtivals, how 
aud proceſſions. | From 
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The royal banner; and all quality, ; 
Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war! 
And O you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello's occupation's gone ! 

Tags. Is it poſſible? My lord, — 

Ob, Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a whore 
Be ſure of it ; give me the ocular proof; 

3 aking him by the throat. 

Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul,” 
Thou hadſt been better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 

lago. Is it come to this ? 

Oh, Make me to ſee it; or (at the leaſt) ſo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life! 

lago, My noble lord. 

Oh, It thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more: abandon all remorſe ; $ 
On horror's head horrors accumulate : 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz'd, 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that, 


Jago. O grace! O heaven defend me! 
Are 


From the old French word wiffleur, above-ci:ed, came the Engliſh 

word <obifler, which anciently was uſed in its proper lircral ſenie. 
Strype, ſpeaking of a grand tilting before the court in queen Mary's 
reigu, 1554, ſays, from an old journal, that king Philip and the chal- 
lengers entered the liſts, preceded by « their zobifflers, their tootmen, 
and their armourers. Eccleſ. Memor, iii. p. 217. 
. By degrees, the word whiffler hence acquired the metaphorical mean- 
ing, which it at preſent obtains in common ſpeech, and became an 
appellation of contempt. J/biffler, a light trivial character, a fellow 
tired to pipe at proce/ſions. T. WARTOX, 

7 Perhaps the quarto, 1622, more forcibly reads : 
man's erernal foul, . 

Shakſpeare might have deſigned an oppoſition between man and dig. 


STEEVENS. 

All tenderneſs of nature, all pity 3 in which ſenſe, as Mr. Steevens 

28 Juſtly obſerved, the word was frequently uſed in Shakeſpeare's time, 
Ih e next line ſhows it is uſed in this lenſe here. Matrox z. 
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Are you a man? have you a ſoul, or ſenſe ?— 

God he wi” you; take mine office, —-0) wretched fool, 

That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice !— 

O monſtrous world ! Take note, take note, O world, 

To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe, — 

J thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 

III love no friend, fince love breeds ſuch offence, 
Oh, Nay, ſtay :—'T hou ſhould'ſt be honeſt, 
Tago, I ſhould be wiſe; for honeſty's a fool, 

And loſes that it works for. 

Oth, By the world, 

I think my wife be honeſt, and think ſhe is not; 

T think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not; 

1'll have ſome proof: Her name, that was as freſh 

As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 

As mine own face. If there be cords, or knives, 

Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 

JI not endure it, - Would, I were ſatisfied ! 

Iago. I ſee, fir, you are eaten up with paſſion : 
do repent me, that I put it to you, {> 
You would be ſatisfied ? 

Ot. Would ? nay, I will. 
Iago. And may: But, how! how ſatisfied, my lord? 

Wovld you, the ſuperviſor, groſsly gape on? 

Behold her tupp'd ? 9 | 

Oth, Death and damnation! O! 

lags, It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 

To bring them to that proſpect: Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, 

More than their own! What then ? how then ? 
What ſhall I ſay ? Where's ſatisfaction ? 

It is impoſſible, you ſhould ſee this, 

Were they as prime as goats,* as hot as monkeys, 
As falt as wolves in pride, and fools as groſs 

As ignorance made N But yet, I ſay, 


It unputation, and ſtrong circumitances, — | 
Which 


9 Aram in Staffordſhire and ſome other counties is called a fuß. 

| STEEVENS: 
2 Prime is prompt, from the Celtick or Britiſh frim. HAN NEA. 
From ęrim, forward 3 French. KRiTSON, 
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Which lead directly to the door of truth, — 
Will give you ſatisfaction, you may have it. '1 
th, Give me a living reaſon 3 ſhe's diſloyal. "1. 
lago. I do not like the office: | 
But, fith I am enter'd in this cauſe ſo far, — Wh 
Prick'd to it by fooliſh honeſty and love, — al 
J will go on. I lay with Caſſio lately; 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 
] could not fleep. 
There are a kind of men ſo looſe of ſoul, 
That in their ſleeps will mutter their affairs; 
One of this kind is Caſſio: 
In ſleep I heard him ſay, —Swweet Deſde mona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 
And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand, 1 
Cry. — O, faveet creature! and then kiſs me hard, 9 
As if he pluck'd up kiſſes by the roots, \ 
That grew upon my lips: then lay'd his leg 1 
Orer my thigh, and figh'd, and kiſs'd; and then l 
Cry'd, —-Caiſed fate ! that gave thee to the Moor J 
Oh, O monſtrous! moniirous ! ly 
Iago. Nay, this was but his dream, 
Oib. But this denoted a foregone concluſion ;4 ; 
"Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream.” 
lags, And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonſtrate thinly, 
Oth, I'll tear her all to pieces. 
| lags, 


—— 


Living, for ſpeaking, manifeſt, WaR BURTON. 
A living reaſon is a reaſon founded on fact and experience, not on ſur- 
| miſe or conjecture: a reaſon that convinces the underſtanding as per- 
feckly as if the fact were exhibited zo the /ife, MALONE. 
What Othello here demands is act proof, ariſing from ſome poſitive 
FACT. HENLEY. 
* Conc'ufion, for fact. WARBURTON. 
A concluſion in Shakſpeare's time meant an experiment or trial. 
| Matrox. 
ö The old quarto gives this line, with the two following, to lago; and 
© lightly, WaR RUR TON. 
In the folio this line is given to Othello. MaLONE. 
I think it more naturally ſpoken by Othello, who, by dwelling ſo long 
don the proof, encouraged Iago to enforce it. Jounson., 


* 


638 OTHELLO, 


lags, Nay, but be wiſe : yet we ſee nothing done; 

She may he honeſt yet. Tell me but this, — 

Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief, 

Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wife's hand ? 

Oh, ] gave her ſuch a one; *twas my firlt gift. 
Iago. I know not that: but ſuch a hankerchief, 

(I am ſure, it was your wife's) did I to-day, 

See Caſſio wipe his beard with. 
Oh, | If it be that,— 
Jago. If it be that, or any that was hers, 

It ſpeaks againſt her, with the other proofs. 

Oth. O, that the ſlave had forty thouſand lives! 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge! 

Now do I fee tis true.?—Look here, lago; 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven: 

"Tis gone. 

Ariſe, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell !3 

Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne,9 

Jo tyrannous hate! ſwell,* boſom, with thy fraught, 

For tis of aſpicks' tongues ! 

Iago. Pray, be content. 
| Oth, 


This is an oblique and ſecret mock at Othello's ſaying, Give ne 
the ocular proof. WARBURTON. 
7 The old quarto reads: 
Now do I ſee tis time. 
And this is Shakſpeare's, and has in it much more force and ſolemnity, 
and preparation for what follows : as alluding to what he had ſaid betore; 
40 — No,; Iago! 
6% PI ſee betore 1 doubt, when I doubt, prove; 
« And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
« Aroay at once with love or jealouſy.” 
This time was now come. WARBURTON. 
s Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads—from the bolloww ell, 
Holleww, Dr. Warburton conſiders as a poor unmeaning epithet,” 
MAL 0XF, 
do not perceive that the. epithet Þo/low is at all unmeaning, when 
applied to hell, as it gives the idea of what Milton calls, 
40 — the void profound 
cc Of uneſſential night.” STEEVENS 
9 Hearted throne, is the heart on which thou waſt enthroned. 
| Jon x sox, 
2 1. e. ſwell, becauſe the fraught is of poiſon, WAR BURToN. 
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Oh, O,, blood, Iago, blood! 
age. Patience, 1 ſay ; your mind, perhaps, may change, 
Oth, Never, lago. Like to the Pontick ſea,3 

Whoſe icy current, and compulſive courſe 

Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

'To the Propontick and the Helleſpont ; 

Even ſo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 

Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 

Jill that a capable“ and wide revenge 

Swallow them up. — Now, by yond' marble heaven, 


In the due reverence of a ſacred vow [ Kneels, 
J here engage my words, 
lago, Do not rife yet. [ Kneels, 


Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above! 

You elements that clip us round about ! 

Witneſs, that here lago doth give u 

The execution 5 of his wit, hands, 3 

To wrong'd Othello's ſervice! let him command, 

And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 

What bloody work ſoever,® , 
| Oh, 


3 This fimile is omitted in the firſt edition: I think it ſhould be ſo, as 
an unnatural excurſion in this place, Por z. 

Every reader will, I durſt ſay, abide by Mr, Pope's cenſure on this 
paſſage, When Shakſpeare grew acquainted with ſuch particulars of 
knowledge, he made a diſplay of them as ſoon as opportunity offered, 
He found this in the 2d Book and 97th chapter of Pliny's Natural Hiſ- 
fcry, as tranſlated by Philemen Holland, 1601. 

Mr. Edwards, in his MS. notes, conccives this fimile to allude to Sir 
Philip Sidney's device, whoſe impreſs, Camden, in his Remains, ſays, 
was the Caſpian Sea, with this motto, Sine refluxus STEEVENS. 

* Capable perhaps fignifies ample, capacious. 

It may, however, mean judicious, In Hamlet the word is often uſed in 
the ſenſe of intelligent. MALoNE. 

Ca/able means, 1 ſuppoſe, comprebenſive. STEEVENS. 

Buy execution Shak ſpeare meant employment or exerciſes STEEVENS. 

© lago devotes himſelf to wronged Othello, and ſays, Let bim command 
whatever bloody buſineſs, and in me it ſhall be an act, not of ctuelty, but 
bf tenderneſs, to obey bim; not of malice to others, but of tendern ſt for 
him. If this ſenſe be thought too violent, I ſee nothing better than to 
follow Mr, Pope's reading, as it is improved by Mr. Theobald. 

Jon xsox. 

Before I ſaw Dr, Johnſon's edision of Shakſpeare, my opinion of this 

Pallage 


640 OTHELLO, 
Oth, I greet thy love, 


Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 


And will upon the inſtant put thee to't: 
Within theſe three days let me hear thee ſay, 
That Caſſio's not alive. 
Iago. My friend is dead; 'tis done, at your requeſt: 
But let her live. 
Oth, Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn her! 
Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw, 
Jo furniſh me with ſome {wift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
Jago. I am your own for ever, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
T be fame. 


Enter DtsDtEmona, EMILI1A, and Clown. 


De/. Do you know, firrah, where lieutenant Caſſio lies! 
C/o. I dare not ſay, he lies any where. | 
De /. Why, man? 

Clo. He is a ſoldier; and for me to ſay a ſoldier lies, 

is ſtabbing. . 
Def. Go to; Where lodges he? 

Clo, To tell you where he lodges, is to tell you where I 
he, 
De/. Can any thing be made of this ? 
Clo, I know not where he lodges, and for me to deviſe a 
| lodging, 


paſſage was formed, and written, and thus I underſtood it: Let him 


command any bloody buſineſs, and to obey him ſhall be in me an act of 
pity and compaſſion for wrong'd Othello.** Remorſe frequently ſigniſies 
pity, mercy, compaſſion, or a tenderneſs of heart, unattended with the 
Kings of a guilty conſcience, ToLLET. | 
If I am not deceived, this paſſage has been entirely miſtaken. I read: 
— let bim command, 
An' to obey jhall be in me remorſe, 
What bloody bufineſs ever—. 
And for if is ſutficiently co on: and Othello's impatience breaks 
eff the ſentence ; 1 think with additional beauty. FARMER. 
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lodging, and ſay—he lies here, or he lies there, were to lie 
in my own throat, FED ; 
DJ. Can you enquire him out, and be edified by report? 
Ch, J will catechize the world for him; that is, make 
queſtions, and by them anſwer.” 
La. Seek him, bid him come hither : tell him, I have 
moved my lord in his behalf, and hope all will be well. 
Ch, To do this is within the compaſs of man's wit; and 
therefore T will attempt the doing it. 5 
D:/. Where ſhould I loſe that handkerchief, Emilia 
Emil, I know not, madam, 
DJ. Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzadoes.® And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafeneſs 


As jealous creatures are, it were enough 


To put him to ill thinking, 
Emil, Is he not jea!ous ? 
De. Who, he? I think, the ſun, where he was born, 
Drew all ſuch hamours from him, | 
Emil, Look, where he comes, 
De/. Iwill not leave him now, till Caſſio 


* Be call'd to him, —How is't with you, my lord ? 


Enter 


7 This Clevn is a fool to ſome purpoſe, He was to ſeek for one; he 
ſays, he will aſk for him, and by his own queſtions make anſwer, With- 


deut doubt we ſhou'd read—ard bid them anſwer z i. e. the world; thoſe 
whom he queſtions. WARBURTON. 


There is no neceffity for changing the text. It is the clown's play to 


- wrench what is ſaid, from its proper meaning, Sir F. More hath briefly 
- worked his character: he plajeth the jeſter, nowe with ſkoffinge, and 
nowe with his oveithwarte woords, to prouok all to laughter.” H d-fign 
| here was to propoſe ſuch queſtions as might elicit the information ſought 


for from him, and therefore, B y his queſtions he might be enabled to an- 


- 


uber. HENLEY. 


And by them, wwhen anſwered, form my own anſwer to you. The 


- quaintneis of the expreſſion is in character. MALoONE. 


* A Portugueſe coin, in value. three ſhillings ſterling. GA EY. 
So called from the croſs ſtamped upon it Jouxs0Ns 
ihe exaCt value of a cruzado is here of no importance, nor does it ap- 


Pear preciſely what it was in Shakſpeare's time. By a mercantile friend 
2 1 am informed, that there are at preſ-nt three forts. The imagin ry one 
Lot che value of 28. or 28. 4, like the Englith pound, is only a denomina- 
| $02, and aut a coin. The two other forts are really coins, and all the 
Luce diiter in value, REED. 
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Enter OrRriro. 


Oth. Well, my good lady: [ Aſide.] O, hardneſs to dil. 
ſemble !— 
How do you, Deſdemona ? 
De/. Well, my good lord, 
Oth. Give me your hand: This hand is moiſt, my lady, 
Deſ. It yet has felt no age, nor known no ſorrow. 
Orth. This argues fruittulneſs, and liberal heart: 
Hot, hot, and moiſt :9 This hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty, faſting and prayer, 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout 3 
For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. 
Def. | You may, indeed, ſay ſo; 
For *twas that hand that gave away my heart, 
Oth. A liberal hand: The hearts, of old, gave hands; 
But our new heraldry is—hands, not hearts,3 57 
9. 


9 Ben Jonſon ſeems to have attempted a ridicule on this paſſage, in 
Every Man out of bis Humour, Act V. ſc. ii. where Sogliardo ſays to Savi- 
olina: © How does my ſweet lady? bot and mcift ? beautiful and luſty?" 

STEEVENS, 
Zen * wry was ready enough, on all occaſions to depreciate and ridicule 
our author, but in the preſent inſtance, I believe, he muſt be acquitted; 
for Every Man out of bis Humour was printed in 1600, and written probae 
bly in the preceding year; at which time, we are almoſt certain that 
Othello had not been exhibited, MaLonsr., 

> Exerciſe was the religious term. Henry the Seventh (ſays Bacon) 
6 had the fortune of a true chriſtian as well as of a great king, in living 
exerciſed, and dying repentant.” Marone. 

It is evident that the firſt line ſhould be read thus: 

The hands of old gave hearts; 
otherwiſe it would be no reply to the preceding words, 

« For *twas that band that gave away my Heart.“ 
Not ſo, ſays her huſband ; The bands of old indeed gave bearts ; but the 
cuſtom now is to give hands without hearts. The expreſſion of nexw heral- 
dry was a fatirical alluſion to the times. Soon after King james the 
Furſt came to the crown, he created the new dignity of baronets dor mo 
ney. Amongſt their other prerogatives of honour, they had an addon 
to their paternal arms, of a hand gules in an eſcutcheon argent. And u 


are not to doubt but that this was the new bera/dry alluded to by 3 
: | hot! 
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Dz/. I cannot ſpeak of this. Come now your promiſe, 
Oi. What promiſe, chuck? 
| Deſ. 


thor : by which he inſinuates, that ſome then created had bands indeed, 
but not 6ea"ts; that is, money to pay for the creation, but no virtue to 
purchaſe the honour. But the fineſt part of the poet's addreſs in this 
alluſion, is the compliment he pays to his old miſtreſs Elizabeth. For 
[1mes's pretence for raiſing money by this creation, was the reduction of 
Ulſter, and other parts of Ireland; the memory of which he would per- 
petuate by that addition to their arms, it being the arms of VUiſter, 
Now the method uſ-d by Elizabeth in the reduction of that kingdom 
was ſo different from this, the dignities ſhe conferred being on thoſe 
who employed their cel, and not their gold in this ſervice, that nothing 
could add more to her glory, than the being compared to her ſucceſſor in 
this point of view : nor was it uncommon for the dramatick poets of 
that time to ſatirize the ignominy of James's reign, So Fletcher, in 
The Fair Maid of the Inn. One ſays, I will ſend thee ts Ambyyna in the 
Eaft Indies for pepper. The other replies, To Ambeyna ? jo I might be 
pepper d. Again, in the fame play, a ſailor ſays, Deſpiſe not this pitch'd 
canvas, the time was, we have known them lined with Spaniſh ducats. 
WARBURTON». 

The hiſtorical obſervation is very judicious and acute, but of the 
emendation there is no need. She ſays, that her hand gave away ber 
beart, He goes on with his ſuſpicion, and the hand which he had be- 
fore called frank, he now terms liberal; then proceeds to remark, that the 
band vas formerly given by the beart; but now it neither gives it, nor is 
given by it. Jon x sOoN. 

I think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of baronets is here 
2gain alluded to, See The Merry Wives of Windſor, Vol. III. p. 356, and 
Spelman's Epigram there cited : | 

* — — florentis nomen honoris 
«© Indicat in clypei fronte cruenta manus. 
% Non quod ſævi aliquid, aut ſtricto fortiter enſe 
«© Hoſtibus occifis geſſerit iſt? cohors, BLAcK STONE. 


The reader will not find the epigram alluded to by Sir Wil iam Black- 
ſtone, in the page to which he has 8 my edition ], for I have 
omitted that part of his note, (an omiflion of which 1 have there given 
notice, ) becauſe it appeared to me extremely improbable that any paſlage 
in that play ſhould allude to an event that did not take place till 161 7. 
1 he omitted words I acd here, (diſtinguiſhing them by Italick characters,) 
A ey may appear to add weight to his opinion and that of Dr. War- 

urton, 

© 1 ſuſpect? this is an oblique reflect ion on the prodigality of Fames the Firſt in 
beſtrroing theſe bengurs, and "x a new * 0 re called —.— 
which f-qv of the ancient gertry would condeſcend to accept. See Sir Herry 
epelman's ep gram en them, GL988 p. 75, which ends thus : 
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D-/, J have ſent to bid Caſſio come ſpeak with you, 
©:h, I have a ſalt and ſullen rheum* offends me; 
Lend me thy handkerchief, 


De. Here, my lord. 
Oh. That which I gave you. 
Def. I have it not about me, 
Oh, Not? | 
Def. No, indeed, my lord, 
- Oh, 
66 


dum cauponare recuſant 
« Ex werd geniti robilitate viri; 
« Tnterea è caulis bic provepit, ilie tabernis, 
«& Et modo fit dominus, qui modo ſeraus erat. 
See another free at them in Othello MaALUNE. 


My reſpe& for the ſentiments of Sir William Blackſtone might bare 
induced me to print both them, and the epigram referred to, in both 
places, even if the preceding remark of Mr, Malone had not, in this 
ſecond inftance, afforded them an apt introduction. SrrEVENS. 

I believe this to be only a figurative expreſſion, without the leaft refe. 
rence to king James's creation of baronets, The abſurdity of making 
Othello fo familiar with Britiſh heraldry, the utter want of con lifter cy 
as well as policy in any ſneer of Shakſpeare at the badge of horours in- 
ſtituted by a Prince whom on all other cccafions he was ſolieitous o fatter, 
and at whoſe court this very piece was acted in 1613, moſt ſtrongly in- 
cline me to queſtion the propriety of Dr. Warburton's hiſtorica lexplana- 
tion. STEEVENS. 

To almoſt every fentence of Dr. Warburton's note, an obje ction may 
be taken; but 1 have preſerved it as a ſpecimen of this commentazor's 
Manner. 

It is not true that king James created the order of b ronets h after 
he came to the throne, It was created in the year 1611. — The conceil 
that by the word hearts the poct meant to allude to the gallantry of the 
reign of Elizabeth, in which men diftinguiſhed themſelves by their /#:2;, 
and that by hands thoſe courtiers were pointed at, who ſerved her ingo 
ſucceſſor only by their geld, is too fanciful to deferve an anſwer, 

In various parts of our poet's works he has alluded to the cutto n of 
plighting troth by the union of hands. 

The hearts of old, ſays Othello, dictated the union of bands, which 
formerly were joined with the hearts of the parties in them; but in gar 
modern marriages, bands alone ate united, without cart. Suche 
gently is the plain meaning of the words. 1 do not, however, un dertake 
to maintsin that the port, when he uſed the word peraidry, had not ne 
new order of baronets in his thougiits, Without intending any (at: ical 
alluſion. MALoN E. | 


+ Thus the quarts, 1622. The folio, for ſullen, has ſorry. M. tox. 


Cullen, that is, a rbeurt oſtinately treubleſome. I think this better. 
Jon N$0 Ns 
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Oth. That is a fault: 
That handkerchief 


id an Egyptian to my mother give ;5 
* was 8 and could almoſt read 
The thoughts of people: ſhe told her, while ſhe kept it, 
[would make her amiable, and ſubdue my father 
Entirely to her love; Lut if ſhe loſt it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathly, and his ſpirits ſhould hunt 
After new fancies ; She, dying, gave it me 
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And 
In the account of this tremendous handkerchief, are ſome particulars, 
which lead me to think that here is an alluſion to a fact, heightened by 
poerical imagery. It is the practice in the eaſtern regions, for perſons of 
both ſ-x*s to carry handkerchiefs very curiouſly wrought, In the MS, 
papers of Sir John Chardin, that great oriental traveller, is a paſſage which 
tally deſcribes the cuſtom. 4 The mode of wrought handkerchi-fs (ſays 
this le2rned 2nquirer), is general in Arabia, in Syria, in Paleſtine, and 
generally in all the Turkiſh empire. They are wrought with a needle, 
and it is the amuſement of the fair ſex there, as among us the making 
tapeſtry and lace, The young women make them for their fathers, their 
brothers, and by way of preparation before hand for their {pouſes, beſtow- 
ing them as favours on their lovers. They have them almoſt conftantly 
in their hands in thoſe warm countries, to wipe off ſweat.” But whether 
this cixcumſtance ever came to Shakſpeare's knowledge, and gave riſe to 
the incident, I am not able to determine, WHALLEYs 
Shakſpeare found in Cinthio's novel the incident of Deſdemona's loſing 
a handkerchief finely wroughtin Moriſco work, which had been preſented 
to her by her huſband, or rather of its being ſtolen from her by the villain 
who afterwards by his machinations robbed her of her life. The eaſtern 
cuſtum of brides preſenting ſuch gifts to th-ir huſbands, certainly did not 
ve riſe to the incident on which this tragedy turns, though Shakſpeare 
ſhould ſeem to have been apprized of it. However the preceding note is 
retained as illuſtrative of the paſſage before us. MAaLoNnE. 


Deut. xvii. 11. there is an injunction, Let none be found among 
Jou that is a Charmer.“ In Perkins's Diſccurſe of the Damned Art of Witch- 
Craft, Svo. 1610, it is ſaid that © Inchantment is the working of wonders 
by a charme;' and a charm is afterwards defined, * a ſpell or verſe, con- 
biting of ſtrange words, uſed as a ſigne or watchword to the Devil to 
tauſe him to worke wonders.” In this Diſcourſe is an enumeration of 
the wonders done by inchanters, as raiſing ſtorms and tempeſts, &c. and 


| Kt the concluſion it is ſaid, © — by witches we underſtand not thoſe 
en which kill and torment, but all diviners, charmers, Jugglers, all wiz- 
ard, commonly called wife men and wiſe women; yea, whoſoever do 


om (knowing what they do) which cannot be effected by nature or 
0 EED, | 


* 
— 
— - 
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And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. Idid ſo; and take heed of't, 
Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 
To loſe or give't away, were ſuch perdition, 
As nothing elſe could match, 
Def. Is it poſſible? 
Oth, 'Tis true: there's magick in the web of it; 
A ſibyl, that had number'd in the world 
The ſun to make? two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophetick fury ſew'd the work : 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the ſilk ; 
And it was dy'd in mummy,* which the {kilful 
Conſerv'd of maidens' hearts, 
De/. Indeed! is't true? 
Orth. Moſt veritable; therefore look to't well. 
Deſ. Then would to heaven, that I had never ſeen it, 
Othb. Ha! wherefore ? 
Deſ. Why do you ſpeak fo ſtartingly and raſh ?9 
Oh, Is't loſt? is't gone? ſpeak, is it out of the way? 
Def. Heaven bleſs us! 
Oth, Say you ? 
Deſ. It is not loſt; But what an if it were? 
Orth. Ha! 
De/. I ſay, it is not loſt, 
Oth, Fetch't, let me ſee it. 
Deſ. Why, ſo I can, fir, but I will not now; 
This is a trick, to put me from my ſuit ; 
I pray, let Caſſio be receiv'd again. 
Oth, Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind miſgives, 
De/. Come, come; 191 
ou 


7 That is, numbered the ſun's courſes ; badly expreſſed. 
WARBURTON, 

The expreſſion is not very infrequent: we ſay, I counted the cl“ 
ride four ; ſo ſhe number d the ſun to courſe, to run tοο hundred compa)" 
two hundred annual circuits. JoxnsoN. 

The balſamick liquor running from mummies was formerly celebrate 
for its anti-epileptick virtues. We are now wiſe enough to know, that 
the qualities aſcribed to it are all imaginary z and yet this fanciful medien 
mill holds a place in the principal ſhops where drugs are fold. | 

Mummy, however, is till much coveted by painters, as a tranſparei 
brown colour that throws a warmth into their ſhadows, STEEVENY 

9 wm raſÞ? | is vebement, violent. JORNSON« 
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You'll never meet a more ſufficient man. 8 
0th. The handkerchief, — |: 48 
Deſ. I pray, talk me of Caſſio. 3 
0:h. The handkerchief, — * 
Deſ. A man that, all his time, 0 

Hath founded his good fortune on your love ; | 1 

Shar'd dangers with you;— 14 
Oth, The handkerchief, .. mr 
De/. In ſooth, 1 

You are to blame. 11 
Oth, Away! [Exit OTHELLOg (1.4 
Emil. Is not this man jealous ? 1 
De/. I ne'er ſaw this before. 

Sure, there's ſome wonder in this handkerchief: 

1 am moſt unhappy in the loſs of it. 

Emil, Tis not a year or two ſhows us a man:: 1 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; Wah: 
They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 4 
They belch us. Look you! Caſſio, and my huſband, WH 'y 


Enter Taco and Cass10, W 4 | 


Iago. There is no other way; tis ſhe muſt do't ; 
And, lo, the happineſs! go, and importune her. 


| Def. 
2 From this line it may be conjectured, that the author intended the 
action of this play to be conſidered as longer than is marked by any note 
of time, Since their arrival at Cyprus, to which they were hurried on 
their wedding-night, the fable ſeems to have been in one continual pro- 
greſs, nor can I ſee any vacuity into which a year or two, or even a month 
or two, could be put. On the night of Othello's arrival, a feaſt was 
proclaimed ; at that feaſt Caſſio was degraded, and immediately applies to #98 
Deidemona to get him reſtored. Iago, indeed, adviſes Othello to hold Ws. 
him off awhile, but there is no reaſon to think, that he has been held off N 
long. A little longer interval would increaſe the probability of the "4: Mi 
* Rory, though it might violate the rules of the drama, See AR V. ſc. ii. 
. 8 Jonson. 
This line has no reference to the duration of the action of this play, 
er to the length of time that De ſde mona had been married. What Emilia 
an lays, is a ſort of proverbial remark, of general application, where a de- 
che tive time is put for an indefinite. Beſides, there is no neceſſity for 1 
bring the commencement of Emilia's year or t200, to the time of the Þ 
ren ! Marriage or the opening of the piece. She would with more propriety 1 
| refer to che beginning of the acquaintance and intimacy between the 
| Married couple, which might extend beyond that period, STSEVIENS» 
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Deſ. How now, good Caſſio? what's the news with you ? 
Caf. Madam, my former ſuit : I do beſeech you, 


That, by your virtuous means, I may again ; 
Exiſt, and be a member of his love, \ 
Whom I, with all the duty of my heart, 8 
Entirely honour; I would not be delay'd : A 
If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, A 
'That neither ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, F, 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, * 
Can ranſom me into his love again, T] 
But to know ſo muſt be my benefit ; 
So ſhall I clothe me in a forc'd content, | 
And ſhut myſelf up in ſome other courſe, An 
To fortune's alms,4 ; 
3 The elder quarto reads, An 
e duty of my Heart, Puff 
The author uſgd the more proper word, and then changed it I ſvppoſe, 1 
for faſhionable diction; [“ the effice of my heart,” the reading fe Sor 
folioz] but, as faſhion is a very weak protectreſs, the old word is now The 
ready to reſume its places Jon Nx SsOx. D 
Office may be the trusreading. STEEVENS. : 
+ Shoot is the reading of one of the early quarts, Jan NSON, Eith 


I cannot help thinking this reading to be the true one, The idea ſeem 3 M 
taken from the confinement of a monaſtick life. The words, for"d 1 ade 
tent, help to confirm the ſuppoſition. The meaning will therztore b, Wl Hath 


6 I wiil put on a conſtrained appearance of being contented, and t WF Men? 
myſelf up in « different courfe of life, no longer to depend on my 02 Thou 
efforts, but to wait for relief from the accidental hand of charity.” ST ET 5 For I 


To feortune's alms means, waiting patiently for whatever bounty foitun 


* 
or chance may beſtow upon me. MALON R. Our ot 
IJ cannot agree with Steevens in approving of the preſent reading, 7 Wi 
of courſe, in his explanation of this paſſage, but think the quarto right, Wi Oh 
which reads et inſtead of fbut, To ſay that a man will ſhut bil! = pcs 
up in a courſe of life, is language ſuch as Shakſpeare would never mas? 4a a 
uſe of, even in his moſt whimſical or licentious moments. | * the 
One of the meanings of the verb 0 eg is to puſh ſudalen y, or v N 
b ferward; and in that ſenſe it is uſed in this place. Caſſio mανẽ-⁰ In 1 
ſay, that if he finds he has no chance of regaining the favour of tt o Wit 
general, he will puſh forward into ſome other line of life, and ſeek bu 7 In . 


tortune; but I think it probable we ought to read: Fs een his! 


And ſhoot myſelf upon ſome other ccurſe, ide, ang 

inſtead of up in ſome other courſe, M. MasoNn. be an 

Mr. M. Maſon's explanation is a very forced one. — It appears fin “ Some 
the information of Iago, that Caſſio had not long been a ſoldier, Bett v 

1 | | b Cie? YOL, 
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De/. ; Alas! thrice-gentle Caſſio, 1 
My ad vocation is not now in tune; | ! 
My lord is not my lord ; nor ſhould I know him, 1 
Were he in favour,5 as in humour, alter'd, * 
So help me every ſpirit ſanctiſied, |" 
As I have ſpoken for you all my beſt; 
And ſtood within the blank of his diſpleaſure, 
For my free ſpeech! You muſt a while be patient : 
What I can do, I will; and more I will, 
Than for myſelf I dare: let that ſuffice you. 
Iago. Is my lord angry? | 
Emil. He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in ſtrange unquietneſs. | | 
Iago. Can he be angry? I have ſeen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air ;7 
And, like the devil, from his very am | 
” Puf'd his own brother; — And can he be angry? "ir 
Something of moment, then: I will go meet him; 4170 
© There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry. Fig 
D, I pr'ythee, do ſo,—Something, ſure, of tate, — 
x ' . [ Exit Iac o. 
Either from Venice ; or ſome unhatch'd practice, 
Made demonſtrable here in Cyprus to him. — 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit : and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, | 
WW Though great ones are their object. *Tis even ſo; 
bor let our finger ach, and it indues 


Our other healthful members ev'n to that ſenſe 


— 


— — — 


- — 
— 
5 —— — — 
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9 Othello promoted him, for his good offices in reſpect to Deſdemona, he 
12 1 7 h wen arithmetician, a countercaſter;“ and now, being diſcarded 
tom the military line, he purpoſes to confine or ſbut bimſelf up, as he 
formerly had, within the limits of a new profeſſion. HENLEY» | 
In lk, in countenance. Jonns0N. | 


© Within the ſbet of his anger. JounsoNs 2 
In lago's ſpeech ſomething is fupprefſed. He means to ſay, I have 
(een his ranks blown into the air, and his own brotber puff d fre m his 
ade, —and mean while have ſeen him guite cool and unruſfled. And can he 
* angry? MAL ONE. Wd | 

Some treaſon that has not taken effect. Jon xeon. 


Vol, VIII. F f 
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Of pain: Nay, we muſt think, men are not gods; 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervances 

As fit the bridal. Beſhrew me much, Emilia, 

I was (unhandſome warrior as Jam,) 

Arraigning his unkindneſs with my ſoul ; 

But now I find, I had ſuborn'd the witneſs, 

And he's indited falſely, 

Emil, Pray heaven, it be ſtate matters, as you think ; 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy, | 
Concerning you. 

Def. Alas, the day! I never gave him cauſe. 

Emil, But jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd ſo; 
They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, 

But jealous for they are jealous ; *tis a monſter, 
Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf, 

Def. Heaven keep that monſter from Othelio's mind! 

Emil. Lady, amen. 

De/. Iwill go ſeek him.—Caſſio walk here- about: 
If I do find bun fit, I'll move your ſuit, 

And ſeek to effect it to my uttermoit, 


Ca. I humbly thank your ladyſhip. 
[ Exennt DESDEMONA and EMIL14, 


Enter BIANCA. 


Bian, Save you friend Caſſio! 
8 ; What make you from home? 
How is it with you, my moſt fair Bianca? 
T'faith, ſweet love, 1 was coming to your houſe, 
Bian. And I was going to your lodging, Caſſio. 
What! keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 
Eight ſcore eight hours? and lovers' abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight ſcore times? 


O weary reckoning! 2 
00 


9 I believe it ſhould be rather, Subdues our ether bealihful mencbers t 1 
ſenſe of pain. Jon x soN. | 

To indue appears to have ſignified in Shakſpeare's time, to 7.n#ur!, 
embrue, and is ſo uſed here. MALONE. 

How a member is to be tin%ured or embrewed to any particular [c: at 
I] am glad it is not my office. to explain. STKEVENS. 

2 i. e. the nuptial feaſt; a Saxon word. STEEVENS. 


3 Unbandſome warrior, is evidently r aſſailant, Jon Rx SON, 


Waun ea 5 


a» of =" 8 
1 
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5 
Caſ. Pardon me, Bianca ; 

J have this while with leaden thoughts been pred; 

Bat I ſhall, in a more continuate time,“ 

Strike off this ſcore of abſence, Sweet Bianca, 

[ Giving her DESDEMONA's hand'orchi:f, 

Take me this work out.5 

| Bian, O, Caſſio, whence came this? 
* This is ſome token from a newer friend. 
* To the felt abſence now [ feel a cauſe ; 


. 


e n * 


| 
E : N 5 | i 
ls it come to this? Well, well. 
Ca,. Woman, go to! 


Throw your vile gueſſes in the devil's teeth, 
* From whence you have them. You are jealous now 
| That this is from ſome miſtreſs, ſome remembrance 
No, in good troth, Bianca, 


1 
e.. Why, whoſe is it ? 0 1 
* Caf. I know not, ſweet: I found it in my chamber, we. 
| Tlike the work well; ere it be demanded, 11 40 
(As like enough, it will,) I'd have it copied: 1 
Take it, and do't; and leave me for this time. bf 
© Bian. Leave you! wheretore ? 9 Wy 
Ca. Ido attend here on the general; 1 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 8.1 
Jo have him ſee me woman'd, WI. 
3 Bian, N Why, I pray you ? { | 
= Czf, Not, that I love yon not. 

© Bian, 


| But that you do not love me, ech 

I pray you, bring me on the way a little; 4 M 

And fay, if I ſhall ſee you ſoon at night. | 
Ca. Tis but a little way, that I can bring you, 


' 3 
For J attend here: but I'll ſee you ſoon. 7 
Bian. Tis very good; I muſt be circumſtane d.“ ¶ Excuut. 10 
N 
1 0 
A more continuate time is time /efs interrupted, time which I can ca'l 0:4 
more my own. It gives a more diſtin image than convenient, Jon x so. 4 Fl 
[ 2 The meaning is not, „ Pick out the work, and leave the ground MY 
= pang” but, „ Copy this work in ano her handiterchiet.”? Jou xs. if Al 
| _ Your civility is now grown conditional, WARBURTON. | Ih 4 
Rather, I mut give way to circumilances. M. Maso. 4 | 4 
Particular circumſtances and your own convenience have, I ſee, more [ 
weight with you than Bianca has. 


3 I muſt be poſtponed to theſe conſi- 
ions, Matrox. N | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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ACT IV. S8e RENT I. 


The ſame, ? 
Enter OTHELLO and Taco, 7 
Jaga. Will you think ſo? P 
Oth, | Think fo, lago? , 
Jago. | What, 1 
To kiſs in private? A 
Oth. An unauthoriz'd kiſs. B 
Iago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm ? 
Oth., Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm? 
It is hypocriſy againſt the devil :7 
They that mean virtuouſly, and yet do ſo, Or 
The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven.“ Wh 
Iago. So they do nothing, tis a venial ſlip: Or 
| | But Cor 
7 This obſervation ſeems ſtrangely abrupt and unoccaſioned. We mut But 
ſuppoſe that Iago had, before they appeared in this ſcene, been applying 7 
caſes of falſe comfort to Othello; as that though the parties had bees even 75 
found in bed together, there might be no harm done; it might be only | 
for the trial of their virtue; as was reported of the Romiſh (aint, Ruben g 501 
D' Arbriflel and his nuns : To this we muſt ſuppoſe Othello here repli*s; | O, 
and like a good proteſtant. For ſo the ſentiment does but ſuit the ch1- ; lo 
racter of the ſpeaker, Shakſpeare little heeds how theſe fentiments zr | 70 
circumſtanced. WARBURTON. : 
Hypecrily againſt the devil, means hypocriſy to cheat the devil, 1 X 
common hypocrites cheat men, by ſeeming good, and yet living wickech, F » _ 
theſe men would cheat the devil, by giving him flattering hopes, and 1 4g 
laſt avoiding the crime which he thinks them ready to commit. : oy 
Jou x80k . 
5 The true key to the explanation of this paſſage may be founs i wardes 
St. Matthew, iv. 7. The poet's idea, is, that the devil tenpts . 5 1 
wirtues, by ſtirring up their paſſions, and they tempt beawen, by plac; Wes 8 
themſelves in ſuch a fituation as makes it ſcarcely poſſible to avoid . Ti, 
by the gratification of them. HENLEY. th ae 


As the devil makes a trial of their virtue by often throwing tema 
tion in their way, ſo they preſumptuouſly make a trial whether the ani . 
gobdneſs will enable them to reſiſt a temptation which they have vo" 
tarily created for themſelves, or abandon them to the government of d 

aſſions. MALONE. 
l 3 Shakſpts 
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But if I give my wife a handkerchief, —— 
O:th., What then? 
lag, Why, then tis hers, my lord; and, being hers, 
She may, I think, beſtow't on any man. 
O:. She is protectreſs of her honour too; 
May ſhe give that ? 
[ago. Her honour is an efſence that's not ſeen z 
They have it very oft, that have it not: 
But, for the handkerchief, 
0th, By heaven, I would moſt gladly have forgot it ;z— 
Thou ſaid'ſt. O, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth the raven o'er the infected houfe, 
Boding to all,“ —he had my handkerchief. 
Iags. Ay, what of that? 
Oth, That's not ſo good, now, 
ligo, What, if I had ſaid, I had ſcen him do you 
wrong ? 
Or heard him 1 knaves be ſuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate ſuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 
Convinced or ſupplied them,* cannot chooſe 
But they muſt > + 
Oth, Hath he ſaid any thing ? 
Iago. He hath, my lord; but be you well aſſur'd, 
No more than he'll unſwear. 
9 What hath he ſaid? 
Iago. Faith, that he did, —I know not what he did. 
Ob. What? what? 


Jago. 
Shak ſpeare had probably in view a very popular book of his time, The 


: Bec bive of the Roman Church, There was an old wife, called Julia, 
| Which would take the young men and maides, and lay them together in 


* abecd, 


Fe 1 1 


And for that they ſhould not one byte another, nor kicke bach g- 
wardes with their heeles, ſhe did lay a crucifix between them.“ 
FARMER. 
9 Thus all the old copies. The moderns leſs grammatically, 
Bading 1 Jon N SON. 


The raven was thought to be a conſtant attendant on a houſe, in which 


theie was infection. MaLloxe. 


* Dr. Farmer is of opinion that ſupplied has here the ſame meaning as 
| ſupplicated. STEEvexs. Tur , 


5 Ubeliexe that the line ſhould be pointed thus: 
Faith, that be did I know not what ;=be did, M. Maso 


Ft; 
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lags, Lie | 

Oth, With her? 

Iago. Wich her, on her; what you will, 

Orb. Lie with ber! lie on her! — We fay, lie on her, 
when they belie her: Lie with her! that's fulſome.— 
Handkerchiet, - confeſſions, — hand kerchief.— To conſeſs, 
and be hang'd 4 for his labour. Firſt, to be hanged, and 
then to confeſs:— I tremble at it. Nature would not invet 
herſelf in ſuch ſhadowing paſſion, without ſome in{iruc. 
tion.“ It is not words, that ſhake me thus ;-- Fill, !—Noſes, 

ears, 


+ This is a proverbial ſaving. STEEvExs. 

5 The modern editions have left out paſſion. Jon x so. 

Tue ſtarts and broken reſlections in this ſpe: ch nave ſomethirg 
very terrible, and ſh-w the mind of the ſpeaker to be in inexpcefii ble 
azonies. Burt the words we are upon, when ſet right, have a ubm in 
them that can never be enough admired. The ridiculous blunder «t 
writing in/trufiom for indian {tor fo it ſhould be rtad) has ide fury 
it into arrant nonſenſze. Othello is juit going to fall into a fwoen ; ant 
as is common for people in that circumſtance, feels an unuſual mitt at 
darkneſs, accompanied with horror, coming upon bim. This, with v; 
lublimity of thought, is compared to the ſeaſon of the ſun's eclipſe, 5! 
which time the earth becomes ſhadowed by the inductian or bringing over 
of the moon between it and the fun, This being the alluſion, the tes 
ſoning ſtands thus: „ My nature could never be thus overſhadowes, 
and falling, as it were, into diſſolution, for no cauſe. There muſt be 
an indufticn of f>metl:ing ; there muſt be a real cauſe, My jealouly ca- 
not be merely imaginary. Ideas, werds only, couid not ſhake me thus, 
and raife all this diſorder. My jealouly, therefore, muſt be grounded 09 
matter of faQ.”” 

« A dire induction am I witneſs to.“ WaRBURTON. 

This is a noble conjecture, and whether right or wrong does Roni: 
to its author. et 1 am in doubt whether there is any necefzy 
emendation. There haz always prevailed in the world an opinion, t. 
when any great calamity happens at a diftance, notice is given ot i: ! 
the ſufferer by ſome dejection or perturbation of mind, of Which 4: 
diſcovers no external cauſe. This is aſcribed to that general commu 
cation of one part of the univerſe with another, which is called ſympath 
and antipathy; or to the ſecret monition, inſirufion, and influence d 
jupetir Being, which ſuperintends the order of nature and of "+ 
Othe!lo ſays, Nature could not bear berſelf in ſuch ſhadowing paſſion 5" 
inſtruction. It is nat words that ſhake me thus, This paffion, Whit 
ſpreads its clouds over me, is the effect of ſome agency more then e 
operit on of words; it is one of thoſe notices, which men have, of ds, 


ſeen calamities. Jon oN. 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE, 655 
ears, and lips :7—Is it poſſible? Confeſs !—Handkerchief 
—O devil !'— , [ Falls in à tiance. 

Iago. Work on, 
My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are caught; 
And many worthy and chaſte dames, even thus 
All guiltleſs meet reproach. — What, ho! my lord ! 


Euter C aSS10, 


My lord, I ſay ! Othello! —How now, Caſio ? 
Ca. What is the matter? 
Iago, My lord is fallen into an epilepſy; 
his is his ſecond fit ; he had one yeſterday, 
Ca/. Rub him avout the tempics, 
lags. No, forhcar : 
The lethargy muſt have his quiet courſe: 
If not, he foams at mouth; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. Look, he ſtirs: 
Do you withdraw yourſelf a little white, 
He will recover ſtraight ; when he 1s gone, 
] would on great occalon {pear with you. [LY Ca 
How is it, general? have you not hurt your head? 
0th, Doſt thou mock me ? 


Io go. Lmock you! no, by heaven : 
Would, 


However ingenious Dr. Warburton's note may be, it is certainly too 
forced and far-fetched, Othello alludes o1ly to Caſſib's dream, which 
had been invented and told him by Iago. When many confaſ-d and inte- 
reſting ideas pour in upon the mind all at once, and with ſuch rapidity 
that it has not time to ſhape or digeſt them, it it does not relieve itſ If 
by tears (which we know it often does, whether for joy or grict) it 
produces ſtupefaction and fainting. 

Ochello, in broken ſentences and fingle words, all of which have a re- 
ference to the cauſe of his jealouſy, ſhows, that all the proofs are preſent 
at once to his mind, which fo over-powers it, that he falls into a trance, 
the natural conſequence. Sir J. REvNoLDs. 

believe, the text, as it ſtands, is perfectly right, and that Othello's 
alluſion is to his preſent and uncommon ſ-nſations. STEEVENS, 

Othello is imagining to himſe'f the familiarities whic 
to have paſſed between Caſſio and his wife. 

If this be not the meaning, we muſt ſuppoſe he is meditating a cruel 
puniſhment for Deſdemona and her ſuſpected paramour.. SrEEVINS. 


R 


h he ſuppoſea 


656 OTHELL o, 
*Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man, / 
Oth. A horned man's. a monſter, and a beaſt. 


Iago. There's many a beaſt then in a populous city, I 
And many a civil monſter. | B 
O:h, Did he confeſs it ? 
Iago. Good, ſir, be a man; B 
Think, every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you: there's millions now alive, N 
That nightly lie in thoſe unproper beds,“ A 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar ; your caſe is better, B 
O, *tis the ſpite of hell, the fiend's acch-mock, Ms 
To lp a wanton in a ſecure couch, * Wy 
And to ſuppoſe her chaſte ! No, let me know ; H. 
And, knowing what I am, I know what ſhe ſhall be. | Fri 
Orh. O, thou art wiſe ; 'tis certain. E 
Iago. 1 Stand you a while apart; | As 
Contine yourſelf but in a patient liſt. 1 
Whilſt you were here, ere while mad with your grief, | Poc 
(A paſſion moſt unſuiting ſuch a man,) Qui 
Caſſio came hither: 1 (hitted him away, 3 
And laid good *feuſe upon your eeſtaſy; Wh 
Bade him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; I 
"The which he promis'd. Do but encave yourſelf,4 Noi 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, Hou 
That dwell in every region of his face ; 5 C 
For I will make him tell the tale anew, — 0 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 7 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife; | | . 
I ſay, but mark his geſture. Marry, patience; O, 
Or I ſhall ſay, your are all in all in ſpleen,® 1 
| Ard | 07 
9 Unprofer, for common. WARBURTON. EZ To te 
2 In a couch, in which he is lulled into a falſe ſecurity and confidence 1 
in his wife's virtue. A Latin ſenſe. MALONE. ; & 
3 Liſt, or lifts, is barriers, bounds, Keep your temper, ſays Iago, wich- Ye 
in the bounds of patience. ] 09 


4+ Hide yourſelf in a private place. 1 8 
5 Congreve might have had this paſſage in his memory, when he & 
made Lady Touchwood ſay to Maſke!ll—« Ten thouſand meanings wa 18 Wo 7 7 
each corner of that various face, STEEVENS. =. 0; 
6 1 read: | © mony, | 
« Or ſhall I ſay, you're all in all a ſpleen.” ttiumph 
I think our author uſes this expreſſion elſewhere. IJoHN SON. = | 


FI 
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And nothing of a man. 
Oth. - Doſt thou hear, lago? 
T will be found moſt cunning in my patience 
But (doſt thou hear?) moſt bloody. 
Iago. That's not amiſs; 
But yet keep time in all, Will you withdraw ? 


[OTHELLO withdraws 


Now will I queſtion Caſſio of Bianca, 
A houſewife, that, by ſelling her deſires, 
Buys herſelf bread and clothes: it is a creature, 
That dotes on Caſſio, —as 'tis the ſtrumpet's plague, 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one; 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the exceſs of laughter ;— Here he comes ——— 
Re-enter CAasS10, 
As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall-go mad; 
And his unbookiſh 7 jealouſy muſt conſtrue 
Poor Caſlio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. How do you now, lieutenant 
Ca/. The worſer, that you give me the addition, 
Whoſe want even kills me. | 
[ago, Ply Deſdemona well, and you are ſure of't. 


Now, if this ſait lay in Bianca's power, [Speaking lowers 


How quickly ſhould you ſpeed ? 
Caf. Alas, poor caitiff! 


0th, Look, how he laughs already! [ Afedee: 


Iago. I never knew a woman love man ſo. 
Caſ. Alas, poor rogue! I think, i'faith, ſhe loves me. 


Orb. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs jit out. [ A/ides- 


lago. Do you hear, Caſlio ? 


Oth, Now he importunes him 


To tell it o'er: Goto; well ſaid, well ſaid. [ Aides: 


lago. She gives it out, that you ſhall marry her: 
Do you intend it.? 


Caf. Ha, ha, ha! 


. 0h, Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph ?3 Hide. 
| Cal. 


< 5 Othello calls him Roman ironically. Triumph, whch was a R cman cere- 
mony, brought Roman into his thoughts. 


tiumphing as great as a Raman? Jon xsox. 


7 Unbockiſh, for ignorant. WaR RUR TOS. 
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Caf. I marry her- what? a cuſtomer !* I pr'ythee, bear 
ſome charity to my wit ; do not think it ſo unwholeſome, 


F 
* 
9 
5 
* 


Ha, ha, ha! 1 
Oth, So, ſo, fo, ſo: They laugh, that win. [ Ajide, ; 26 
Togo, Faith, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her, Fr” 
Caf. Pr'ythee, ſay true. ; » 

Tago. 1 ama very villain elſe. = 
Oh. Have you ſcored me ?9 Well. [Afr 18 
Caf. This is the monkey's own giving out : ſhe is per. | 

ſuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and flattery, 3 

not out of my promiſe. 
O:h. Tago beckons me: now he begins the ſtory. [A. : you 
Caf. She was here even now; ſhe haunts me in every =o 

place. I'was, the other day, talking on the ſea-bank with 1 

certain Venetians; and thither comes the bauble; by this 1 

hand, ſhe falls thus about my neck; == 
Oh, Crying, O dear Caſſio! as it were: his geſture 11 

imports it. Ale. fain 
Caf. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me; fo halcs, BY 

and pulls me: 59 ha, ha l—— | 7 
Oth. Now he tells, how ſhe pluck'd him to my chamber: I. 0 

O, I ſee that noſe of yours, but not that dog 1 ſhall throwit 1 o 7 

to. L. 7 © 
Ca. Well, J muſt leave her company. _ 7 
Jago. Before me! look, where ſhe comes. 180 

Tuter BIANCA, | war 
C'a/. *Tis ſuch another firchew !* marry, a perfumcd one. | viren 
— What do you mean by this haunting of me ? 05 
; Bian, 5 4 "* 

* A common woman, one that invites cuſtom, Joxnxs0N. 1 
9 Have vou made my reckoning ? have you ſettled the term of my £ on 
life > The old quarto reads red me. Have you diſpoſed of me ? ha? Ot 

you laid me up? jonNSO&. | ö 
To ſcore originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon a ta, Shale 

to mark out a form by indenting it on any ſubſtance. 3 lle tell 
But it was ſoon figuratively uſed for ſetting a brand or mark of difgract aw 

on any one, „ Let us ſcore their backs,“ ſays Scarus, in Antony al 1 By « 

U cpatra 3 and it is employed in the ſame ſenſe on the preſent occaſion. . 

STEEVENS « 
But in the paſſage before us our poet might have been thinking 9! UW Wes * 

i gaominious puniſhment of Wes. M ALONE. 
> A poiccats, Lor. Shak ſpear 


: : FLOPPY 
5 42 
* el 
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Bian, Let the devil and his dam haunt. you! What did 
you mean by that ſame handkerchief, you gave me even 
now? I was a fine fool to take it. I mult take out the whole 
work? A likely piece of work, that you ſhould find it in 
your chamber, and not know who left it there !. This is ſome 


minx's token, and I muſt take out the work? There, —give 


it your hobby-horſe ; whereſoever you had it, I'll. take out 
no work on't. 


Caſ. How now, my ſweet Bianca? how now? how now? 


Oh, By heaven, that ſhould be my handkerchief! [ 4/de, 


Bian. An you'll come to ſupper to-night, you may: an. 
you will not, come when you are next prepared for. [ Exit, 


Iago. After her, after her. 

Caf, Faith I mult, ſhe'll rail in the ſtreet elſe. 

lago, Will you ſup there? 

Caf. Faith, I intend ſo. 

Iaga. Well, I may chance to fee you; for I would very 
fain ſpeak with you. | 

Caf. Pr'ythee, come; Will you? 

[ago. Goto; ſay no more. 

Ob. How ſhall I murder him, Iago ? 

lago, Did you perceive how he laugh'd at his vice? 

0th, O, Iago! 

Iago, And did you-ſee the handkerchief ? 

0th, Was that mine? | 

lagi, Yours, by this hand: and to ſee how he prizes the 


[ Exit Caxss10, 


: foolith woman, your wife! ſhe gave it him, and he hath. 
giren it his whore. s 


0th, J would have him nine years a killing: = 


. !\ fine woman ! a fair woman! a ſweet woman! 


lago. Nay, you mult forget that. | 
th. Ay, let her rot, and periſh, and be damn'd to-night; 
| for 


Shakſpeare has in another place mentioned the luſt of this animal. 
Ile tell: Iago, that ſhe is as lewd as the polecer, but of better ſcent, the 


> polecat being a very ſtinking animal. Jou N sox. 


4 


; 
8 


By “ another place,” Dr. Johnſon mans Kung Lear: 
„ The fitchew, nor the ſoiled horſe, goes to't 
„% With a more riotous appetite.“ 


3 [*r:at therefore was anciently one of the cant terms for a ſtrumpet. 


STETVENS. 


Ff 6 


One a. 
« * 
* 
* * 
— 
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for ſhe fhall not live: No, my heart is turn'd to ſtone; T 
ſtrike it, and it hurts my hand.] O, the world hath not a 
ſweeter creature ; ſhe might lie by an emperor's fide, and 
command him taſks. 
Jago. Nay, that's not your way. 
Oh. Hang her! I do but fay what ſhe 1s :—So delicate 
with her needle An admirable muſician ? O, ſhe will ſing 
the ſavageneſs out of a bear Of ſo high and plenteous wit \ 
and invention! — 
Iago. She's the worſe for all this, 
Oth. O, a thouſand, a thouſand times: And then, of ſo 
gentle a condition [4— my 
Tags. Ay, too gentle. 
O:h. Nay, that's certain: But yet the pity of it, Iago !— 
O, lago, the pity of it, Iago! 
Tago. If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her patent 


to offend ; for, if it touch not you, it comes near nobody. E . b 
Oth, I will chop her into meſſes: Cuckold me! 
Jago. O, tis foul in her. T 


O:h. With mine officer! 

ago. That's fouler. | 

Oh, Get me fome poiſon, Iago; this night :;—1']I not 
expoſtulate with her, leſt her body and beauty unprovide my 
mind again ;—this night, Iago, | 


o& =, ; 


Iago. Do it not with poiſon ; ſtrangle her in her bed,even 
the bed ſhe hath contaminated, 
Oth. Good, good: the juſtice of it pleaſes; very good, 4 
Jago. And, tor Caſſio, —let me be his undertaker : You ( 
Mall hear more by midnight. [4 trumpet within, 4 
O:h, Excellent good. — What trumpet is that ſame ? ( 
Jago. Something from Venice, ſure. *Tis Lodovico, 1 
Come from the Duke: and, ſee, your wife is with him, ; 
Enter Lo Dbovico, DesDEMONA, and Attendants. { 
Log. Save you, worthy general! a 
| Od. Othe 
3 This thought, as often as it occurs to. Shakſpeare, is ſure to be te- 1 . 
ceived, and as often counteracts his pathos, STEEVENS. | 
4 i, e. of fo ſweet a diſpoſition. So, in King Henry V : Our Lepen 
tanguz is rough, coz, and my condition is not ſmooth.” MALOxE. 181 


2 — — _ 
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8 With all my heart, fir,* 
Led, The Duke and ſenators. of Venice greet you, 
[ Gives him a packets. 


Ob. I kiſs the inftrument of their pleaſures. 
[ Opens the packet, and reads 
De/. And what's the news, good couſin Lodovico ? 
Iago. I am very glad to ſee you, ſignior; 
Welcome to Cyprus. | 
Lod. I thank you: How does lieutenant Caſſio? 
Togo. Lives, fir. 
De/. Couſin, there's fallen between him and my lord 
Arr unkind breach: but you ſhall make all well. 
O:h. Are you ſure of that? 1055 
Deſ. My lord ? 
Oth, T his fail you not to do, as you will | Readss 
Lod. He did not call; he's buſy in the paper. 
Is there diviſion *twixt thy lord and Caſſio? 
De. A moſt unhappy one; L would do much: 
To atone them,® tor the love I bear to Caſlio.. 
0th, Fire and brimitone ! 


Del. My lord ? 
. Oth, | Are you wiſe ? 
D:/. What, is he angry? 
Led. May be, the letter mov'd him: 


For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caſſio in his government. 
De. By my troth, I'm glad on't. 
Oth, Indeed ? 
De/. My lord X 
Orb. I am glad to ſee you mad. 
Do. How, ſweet Othello? 
Othb. Devil! [Striking hers 
De/. I have not deſerv'd this. 
Led, My lord, this would not be believ'd in Venice, 


Though. 


* This does not relate to what Lodowico has juſt ſaid, but is ſpoken by. 
Othello while he ſalutes him. Maron E. | 
Hit be urged, that / you“ only means preſerve you in this world, 
my ſenſe of the paſſage will not be much weakened 3 as our proteCtiong, 
| „Even here, upon this bank and ſhoal of time,“ 
| Cepends on the Almighty. STEEVENS. 
Make them one; reconcile them, JouNs0N, 
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Though I ſhould ſwear I ſaw it: Tis very much; 
Make her amends, ſhe weeps. 

- Ord. O devil, devil! 

If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 7 

Each drop ſhe falls * would prove a crocodile ;— 

Out of my fight! 
Def. I will not ſtay to offend you, [ Coing. 

Lad. Truly, an obedient lady :— 

T do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back. 
Oth., Miſtreſs, 
De. My lord? | 
Oh, What would you with her, ſir ? 
Lod. Who, I, my lord? 
Oth, Ay; you did wiſh, that I would make her turn: 

Sir, ſhe can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 

And turn again: and ſhe can weep, fir, weep ;. 

And ſhe's obedient, as you ſay, —obedient, — 

Very obedient ;—Proceed you in your tears.)— 

Concerning this, fir, —O well-painted paſlion ! 

I am commanded home: Get you. away: 

Lil ſend for you anon.—Sir, I obey the mandate, 


And 


7 If women's tears could impregnate the earth. By the doctrine of 
equivocal generation, new animals were ſuppoſed producible by new 
combinations of matter. See Bacon, Jon x SON. 

Shakſpeare here alludes to the fabulous accounts of crocodiles. Each 
tear, ſays Othello which falls from the falſe Deſde mona, would generate 
a crocodile, the moſt deceitful of all animals, and whoſe own tears ate 
proverbially fallacious. 

It appears from Bullokar, that a dead crocodile, © but in perfect 
forme, of about nine feet long, had been exhibitcd in London, in our 

oet's time.” MALONE. 

5 To fall is here a verb active. STEEVENS. 

- 9 I cannot think that the poet meant to make Othello bid Defdemora 
to con'inue wweefing, Which preceed you in your tears (as the paſſage is 3: 
preſent pointed) muſt mean. He rather would have ſald: 

Proceed you in your tears? : 
What! will you ill continue to be a hypocrite by a diſplay of this cel 
painted paſſion? WARNER. 

I think the old punQtuation the true one, MATLONE. 
2 The quarto, 1622, reads, perhaps better, am commanded here: 

I am commanded bere, may be an indignant ſentiment of Othello :—*< | 

have an officer here plated over my head: I am now under the cunmard 

of another: i, e. of Caſſio, to whom the government of Cyprus s 
juſt transferred, STEEVENS» | 
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And will return to Venice; — Hence, avaunt! 
| | [Exit DESDEMON A, 
Caſſio ſhall have my place.) And, —ſir, to-night, 
J do intreat that we may ſup together, 
You are welcome, ſtr, to Cyprus, —Goats and monkies !4 
[ Exits 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor,whom our full ſenate 
Call— all-in-all ſufficient? This the noble nature 
Whom paſſion could not ſhake? whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze,* nor pierce ? 
lagn. | He is much chang'd. 
Lad. Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 
Iage. 
3 Perhaps this is addreſſed to Deſdemona, who had juſt expreſſed her 
joy on hearing Caſſio was deputed in the room of her hutband. Her in- 
nocent ſatisfaRion in the hope of returning to her native place, is con- 
ſtrued by Othello into the pleaſure ſhe received from the advancement of 


his rival. STEEVENS. 
+ In this exclamation Shakſpeare has ſhown great art. Iago, in the 


fiſt ſcene in which ke endeavours to awaken his ſuſpicion, being urged- 


to give ſome evident proof of the guilt of Caſſio and Deſdemona, tells 
him it were impoſſible to have ocular demonſtration of it, though they 
ſhould be ** as prime as goats, as hot as monkies.” — Theſe words we may 
ſuppoſe, ill ring in the ears of Othello, who being now. fully convinced 
of his wife's infidelity, ruſhes out with this emphatic exclamation : — 
lago's words were but too true; now indeed I am convinced that they 
are as hot as „ goats and monkiess MALONE. 

Though the words of Othello, cited by Mr. Malone, could not have 
eſcaped the deliberate reader's memory, a reference to a diſtant ſcene, 
put ill agrees with the infuriation of Othello's mind. His fancy, haunted 
by ſtill growing images of l-wdneſs, would ſcarce have expreſled its 
teelings in recollected phraſeology. STELVENS. 


To graze is not merely to touch ſuperficially, [ as Dr. Warburton has 


ſtated] but to ſtrike not directly, not ſo as to bury the body of the thing 
ſtriking in the matter ſtruck. 

Theobald trifles, as is uſual. Accident and chance may admit a ſubtle diſ- 
tinRtion; accident may be conſidered as the ac, and charce as the power or 
agency of fortune; as, It zvas by chance that this accident befel! me. At le aft 
1i we ſuppoſe all corrupt that is inaccurate, there will be no end of emen- 
dation. JONSON, 

do not fee the leaſt ground for ſuppoſing any corruption in this paſ- 
ige. As pierce relates to the dart of chance, ſo graz. is referred to the 
jt of accident. The expreſſion is till uſed z we Hill ſay=ohe was grazid 
bY a bullet. MALONE» 
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Iago. He is that he is; I may not breathe my cenſure, 
What he might be, —if, what he might, he is not, — 
I would to heaven, he were.. | 
Lod. What, ſtrike his wife! 
Iago. Faith, that was not ſo well; Yet would I knew, 
That ftroke would prove the worſt, 
Lod. Is it his uſe? 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-ereate this fault? 
Jago. Alas, alas ! 
It is not honeſty in me, to ſpeak 
What I have ſeen and known. You ſhall obſerve him 
And his own courſes will denote him #5, 
That I may ſave my ſpeech : Do but, go after, 
And mark how he continues, 
Lod. I am ſorry, that I am deceiv'd in him, [ Exennt, 


SCENE II. 
A Room in the Caſtle. 9 


Euter OTHeLLo and EMILIA. 


Oh, You have ſeen nothing then? 
Emil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did ſuſpect. 
Oth, 


9 There are great dfficulties- in aſcert:ining the place of this ſcene, 
Near the cloſe of it, lago ſays to Deſdemona, „Go in, and weep not," 
which would lead us to place it in the court before Othello's caſtle, Theſe 
words may indeed be explained to mean, „Go into the ſupper-room.” 
(though 1 do not think that the meaning): but immediately afterwards 
Rodrigo enters, and converſes with Iago, which deciſively aſcertains the 
ſcene not to be in Othello's houſe :: for Roderigo, who had given the fit 
intelligence to Brabantio, of his daughter's flight, and had ſhortly aſter- 
wards drawn his ſword on Othello and his partiſans, certainly would not 
take the liberty of walking into his houſe at pleaſure.. 

On the other hand, what Othello ſays early in the ſcene to Emilia, 

6 Leave procreants alone, and ſbut the dor; 

and his ſubſequent addreſs to her as he goes out, as deciſively point out a 
room in Othello's caſtie as the place of the ſcene 3 and compel us to place 
the ſeveral interlocutors there, however inconſiſtent with Roderigo's en- 
try, and lago's addreſs to De ſde mona. 


The 


E. 


* 
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Oth. Ves, you have ſeen Caſſio and ſhe together, 
Emil, But then I ſaw no harm; and then 1 heard 
Each ſyllable, that breath made up between them, 
Oth. What, did they never whiſper ? 
Emil. Never, my lord, 
Oh, Nor ſend you out o'the way? 
Emil, Never. 
Oh, To fetch her fan, her gloves, her maſk, nor no- 
thing ? 
Emil, Never, my lord, 
Oth, That's ſtrange. 
Euil. I durſt, my lord, to wager ſhe is honeſt, 
Lay down my ſoul at ftake ; if you think other, 
Remove your thought ; it doth abuſe your boſom, 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe | 
For, if ſhe be not hone, chaſte, and true, 
There's no man happy; the pureſt of their wives 
Is foul as flander, 
Oth, Bid her come hither j—=g0,— 
[ Exit EMILIA» 
She ſays enough ;—yet ſhe's a ſimple bawd, 
That cannot ſay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 
A cloſet- lock. and-key of villainous ſecrets ; 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray; I have ſeen her do't, 


Re-enter EMIL1A, with DESDE MONA. 
De/. My lord, what is your will? 


Oth, | Pray, chuck, come hither, 
D. What is your pleaſure ? 
Oth, Let me ſee your eyes ; 
Look in my face, 
Def. What horrible fancy's this? 
0th, Some of your function miſtreſs; 
[To EMILIA. 
Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door ; 
Cough, 


The truth is, that our pont and his audience, in this inſtance as in 


 miny other, were content, from want of ſcenery, to conſider the very 


lame ſpot, at one and the lame time, as the outfide and infide of a houſe. 
. MAroN R. 
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Cough, or cry—hem, it any body come : 
Your myſtery, your my fler) ;—uay, deſpatch, 
[ Exit Exton ny, 
Def. Upon my knees, what doth your ſpeech import? 
I underſtand a fury in your words, 
But not the words, 
Oth. Why, what art thou? 


Dq. f Your wife, my lord; your tru 
And loyal wife. 
Oth. Come, {wear it, damn thyſelf; 


Leſt, being like one of heaven, the devils themſelves 
Should fear to ſerze thee ; therefore be double damn'd, 
Swear—thou art honeſt, 
D-/. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Oh, Heaven truly knows, that thou art falſe as hell, 
D/. IS "I; my lord? With whom e How amel 
alle ? | 
Oh. O Deflemona l- away! away! away! 
Def. Alas, the heavy day !—Why do you weep ? 
Am | the occaſion of theſe tears, my lord ? 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpeR, 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me; if you have loft him, 
Why, I have loſt him too. 
Orth. Had it pleas'd heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rain'd | 
All kinds of ſores, and ſhames, on my bare head; 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my utinolt hopes; 
I ſhould have found in ſome part of my ſoul 
A drop of patience : but (alas!) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of ſcorn * 


T6 


2 The reading of both the eldeſt quartos and the folio is, 
6 — fr the time of ſcorn,” 


Mr. Rowe reads—band of ſcorn; and ſucceeding editors have ſilent) 


followed him. 


I would (though in oppoſition to ſo many great autkerities in fxvour of 


the change) continue to read with the old copy: 
(6. — the tic of ſcorn.“ 


W. 
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To point his low unmoving finger at, — 

O! O! 

Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 

But there, where I have garner'd up my heart ; 3 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life; 

The fountain from the which my curreat runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be diſcarded thence ! 

Or keep it as a ciſtern, for foul toads 

o knot and gender in !—turn thy complexion there! 
Patience, thou young and roſe-lipp'd cherubin ; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell!“ 

De/. 1 hope, my noble lord eſteems me honeſt, 

(0h, O, ay; as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 

Who 

We call the hour in cubich eve are to die, the Four of death the time 
when we are to be judged he day of judgement—the inftant when we 
ſatfer cilamity—the moment if evilz and why may we not diſt» guiih the 
time which brings contempt along with it, by the title of the time of 
corn Þ | 

Othello takes his idea from a clock, To make me (ſays he) a fixed 
fore (ona the dial of the world) for the hour of ſcorn to point and make a full 
tp at! STEEVENS. 

In the clocks of the laſt age there was, I think, in the middle of the 
dial-plate a figure of time, which, I belicve, was in our poet's thoughts, 
when he wrote the paſſage in the text. 

The finger of the dial was the techn cal phraſe, Maronxrs, 

Perhaps we ſhould read — Holy moving finger at. I ſhould wiſh to re- 
3-Et the preſent reading, for even the word ſlo: implies ſome degree 
of motion, though that motion may not be perceptible to the eye. The 
time of ſcorn is a ſtrange expre ſſion, to which, I cannot reconcile myſelf; 
I have no doubt but it is erroneous, and wiſh we hid authority to read 
band of ſcorn, inſtead of me. M. Masod. 

Whatever were the preciſe inſtance of diſgrace to which Othelle 
aluded, the text in its preſent ſtate, is perfectly intelligible z and, there- 
i re, ſhould be preſerved from capricious alterations. HEN LEV. 

3 That is, treaſured up; the garner and the feuntain are improperly 
eonjoined, Jun Nsox. 

At ſuch an object do thou, parience, thyſ.1f charge colour; at this do. 
thou, even thou, ryſy cberub as chou at, 192% as grim as bell. The od 
editions and the new have it: 

here look grim as hell.” 

I was written ſor ay, and not fince corrected. Jon xsox. | 

* Dr. Johnſon has, on this occaſion, been unjuitly cenſured for nr 

ſtitled 


- 
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Who art ſo lovely ſair, and ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet, 
That the ſenſe aches at thee.—' Would, thou had'ſt nc'er 
been born! 
Def. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed ? 
Oth, Was this fair paper, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon ? What committed ! 
Committed ! - O thou publick commoner ! 
I ſhould wake very forges of my checks, 
That would to cinders burn op modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deeds,— What committed! 
Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon wanks 3 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huſt'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it: What committed! 
Impudeat trumpet! 


Def. By heaven, you do me wrong. 
O:h, Are not you a trumpet ? 
Def. No, as I am a chiiſtian 3 


Tf to preſerve this veſſel for my lord, 7 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 
Be—not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none, 
Orth. What, not a whore? 
De/. No, as I ſhall be ſav'd. 
Orth. Is it poſlible ? 
Def. O, heaven forgive us! 
Orth. I ery you mercy, then; 
I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello, You, miſtreſs, 


R -t uter 


ſtifled difficulties where he could not remove them. I would theretore 
obſerve, that Othe llo's ſpeech is printed word for word from the fol 
edition, though the quarto reads: 

6 Q thou black weed!“ 

Had this epithet, black, been admitted, there would ſtill have remained 
an incomplete verſe in the ſpeech : no additional beauty would have been 
introduced ; but inſtead of it, a paltry antitheſis between the words 5/4: 
and fair. STEEVENS. 

© This word in Shakſpeare*s time, beſide its genera} fignification, 
ſeems to have been appli:d particularly to unlawful acts of love, -Henct 
perhaps it is often repeated by Othello, MaroxNE. 

7 This expreſſion, as well as many others, our author has borrowed 
from the ſacred writings : to poſſeſs his veel in ſanctiſication, 
1 Theſe iv. 4. MaLONE. 
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Re-enter EM1LIA. 


That have the office oppoſite to Saint Peter, 

And keep the gate of hell; You! you! ay, you! 

We have done our courſe ; there's money for your pains ; 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counſel, [ Exit, 
Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ?— 

How do you, madam? how do you, my good lady? 
Def. Faith, half aſleep. 
Emil, Good madam, what's the matter with my lord? 
Dj. With who ? 


Emil, Why, with my lord, madam, 
De. Who is thy lord? 
Emil, 


He that is yours, ſweet lady. 
De/. J have none: Do not talk to me, Emilia; 

I cannot weep ; nor anſwer have I none, 

But what ſhould go by water. Pr'ythee, to-night 

Lay on my bed my wedding ſheets, remember; — 

And call thy huſband hither, 


Emil, Here is a change, indeed! 


| | Exit, 
De. Tis meet I ſhould be us'd ſo, very meet. 
How have I been bchav'd, that he might ſtick 
The ſmall' opinion on my great'ſt abuſe ?5 


Re-enter EMIL IA, with TAGO, 


Lago. What is your pleaſure, madam ? How is it with 
you ? 


D/. J cannot tell. Thoſe, that do teach young babes, 


Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks : 


He might have chid me ſo ; for, in good faith, 

I 2m a child to chiding. 
Iago. What's the matter. lady? 
Emil, Alas, Tago, my lord hath ſo bewhor'd her, 


© Thrown ſuch deſpite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 


Deſ. Am I that name, Iago ? 
Tage. What name, fair lady ? 


* This is the reading of the quarto, 1622, which Dr. Johnſon thought 


* preferable to the reading of the tolioen my leaſt miſuſe. MaroxE. 
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De/. Such as, ſhe ſays, my lord did ſay J was. 


Emil, He call'd her, whore; a beggar, in his drink, Ti 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet,9 E. 

lago. Why did he ſo? | 

De/. I do not know; I am ſure, I am none ſuch, T] 

lago. Do not weep, do not weep ; Alas, the day! Ar 


Emil, Has ſhe forſook ſo many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call d- whore? would it not make one weep ? 
Def. It is my wretched fortune, 


Iago. Beſhrew him for it! 
How comes this trick upon him ? 
Deſ/. Nay, heaven doth know, 


Emil, I will be hang'd, if ſome eternal villain, 
Some buſy and infinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 
Have not devis'd this flander; I'll be hang'd elſe, 
' Jage, Eye, there is no ſuch man; it is impoſſible. 

Def. If any ſuch there be, heaven pardon him! 

Emil. A halter pardon him! and hell gnaw his bones! 
Why ſhould he call her, whore? who keeps her company:! 
What place ? what time ? what form ? what likelihood ? 
The Moor's abus'd by ſome moſt villainous knave, 

Some baſe notorious * knave, ſome ſcuryy fellow: — 
O, heaven, that ſuch companions 3 thou'dft unſold ; 
And put in every honeft hand a whip, 
To 


9 Callet is a lewd woman; ſo called (ſays Dr. Grey) from the French 
calcte, which was a fort of head-dreſs worn by country girls, I bis heat 
dreſs is mentioned by Ben Jonſon in his Magnetic Lady: 

« J he wearing the callot, the politic hood.” STrxvs x5. 

This word is of great antiquity in the Engliſh language. Chaucer has 
it in his Remedy of Lowe, PERCY. | 

I meet with this word in The Tranſlat'en of Ariete, 1591 : 

% And thus this old ill- favour'd ſpiteful call... 

Harrington, in a note on that line, ſays that *« calle is a nick-namt 
uſed to a woman,“ and that * in Iriſh it ſignifies a witch.*" - 

1 have no faith in Dr. Grey's etymology of this word, Calote is cn. 
or light cap, worn by others be ſide country girls, Maroxse. 

+ For groſs, not in its proper meaning for known. Joi x$0%« 
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g To laſh the raſcal 4 naked through the world, 


Even from the eaſt to the welt ! 
lago. Speak within door. 
Emil. O, fye upon him! ſome ſach ſquire he was, 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without,“ 
And made you to ſuſpe& me with the Moor, 
Iago. You are a fool; go to. 
K O good Iago, 
What thall J do to win my lord again? 
Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
know not how T loſt him. Here I kneel ;— 
If e'er my will did treſpaſs *gainſt his love, 
Either in diſcourſe of thought, or actual deed ; ” 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any fenſe, : 
Delighted them in any other form; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will, -though he do ſhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement,—love him dearly, 
Comfort forſwear me! Unkindneſs may do much; 
And his unkindneſs may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. I cannot ſay, whore; 
It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word; 


Jo do the act that might the addition earn, 


Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 
lago. I pray you, be content; *tis but his humour; 


Ie buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you.s 


Do. 
Cemtanion, in the time of Shakſpeare, was uſed as a word of contempt, 


So, in The Widno's Tears, by Chapman, 1612 : © How now, baſe 
camparon ? MALON E. 

+ Emilia firſt wiſhes that al] baſe fellows were detected, and then that 
heaven would put a whip in every honeſt hand to punith in a ſignal man- 
ner that villainous knave, particularly in her thoughts, who had abuſed 


= the too credulous Moor. MALON E. 


l Do not clamour ſo as to be heard beyond the houſe. Jon NSON. 
That is, infide out. Jon N SON. 


7 The three ways of committing fin mentioned in the Cathulick cate» 


cblims are in tb:ught, cord, and deed. C. 


The ſame words remnin in our Liturgy, STEEVENSs | 
* Tochide 2vith was the paraſeclogy of the time. We h.v2, Ithiok, 
one of our poet's Sonnets, M ALONE. 
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Def. 48 If *twere no other, 
Iago. It is but ſo, I warrant you. [Trumpets, 
Hark, how theſe inftraments ſummon to ſupper ! 
And the great meſſengers of Venice ſtay: 
Go in, and weep not; all things ſhall be well. 
[Exeunt DESDEMONA and EMILII. 


Enter RopERRIGO. 


How now, Roderigo ? pr 

Rod, I do not find, that thou deal'ſt juſtly with me. 

Iago. What in the contrary ? 
| Red. Every day thou doff'ſt me with ſome device, Iago ; 
and rather (as it ſeems to me now,) keep'ſt from me all con- 
veniency, than ſupplieſt me with the lealt advantage of hope, 
I will indeed, no longer endure it: Nor am I yet perſuaded, 
to put up in peace what already I have fooliſhly ſuffer'd, 

Tago, Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 

Rod. Faith, I have heard too much: for your words, and 
performances, are no kin together, 

Jago. You charge me moſt unjuſtly. | 

Rod. With novght but truth. I have waſted myſelf out 
of my means. I he jewels you have had from me, to deliver 
to Deſdemona, would half have corrupted a votariſt: You 
have told me—ſhe has received them, and return'd me ex- 
n and comforts of ſudden reſpect and acquittance; 

ut I find none. | ; 

Iago. Well; go to; very well, 

Red. Very well! go to! J cannot go to, man; nor 'tis 
not very well: By this hand, I ſay, it is very ſcurvy; and 
begin to find myſelf fobb'd in it. 

Lago. Very well. 

Rod. I tell you, *tis not very well. I will make myſelf 
known to Deſdemona : If ſhe will return me my jewels, ! 
will give over my ſuit, and repent my unlawſul ſol:citation; 
if not, aſſure yourſelf, I will ſeek ſatisfaction of you. | 

Jago. You have faid now. 

| | Rad. 
This is the reading of the original quarto, 1622. The folio reads 


and acquaintances 
Acquittance is requital, Maroxx. 
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Nad. Ay, and I have ſaid nothing, but what I proteſt in- 
tend ment of doing. 

Iago. Why, now I ſee there's mettle in thee ; and even, 
from this inſtant, do build on thee a better opinion than ever 
before, Give me thy hand, Roderigo: Thou haſt taken 
againſt me a moſt juſt exception ; but yet, I proteſt, I have 
dealt moſt directly in thy affair. 

Rad. It hath not appear'd, 

Iago. 1 grant, indeed, it hath not appear'd ; and your 


ſuſpicion is not without wit and judgement.* But, Roderigo, 


if thou haſt that within thee indeed, which I have greater 
reaſon to believe now than ever, — I mean, purpoſe, courage, 
and valour,—this night ſhow it : if thou the next night 
following enjoyeſt not Deſdemona, take me from this world 
with treachery, and deviſe engines for my life.“ 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reaſon, and compaſs ? 

Iago. Sir, there is eſpecial commiſſion come from Venice, 
to depute Caſſio in Othello's place. 

Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and Deſdemona re- 
turn again to Venice, 

Iage. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and takes away 
with him the fair Deſdemona, unleſs his abode he linger'd 
here by ſome accident ; wherein none can be ſo determinate, 
as the removing of Caſſio. 

Nod. How do you mean—removing of him? 

Jago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello's place; 
knocking out his brains. 

Rid. And that you weld have me do? 
ago. Ay; if you dare do yourſelf a profit, and a right. 

He ſups to-night with a harlot,* and thither will I go to 
him ;—he knows not yet of his honourable fortune: it vou 

will 

* Shakſpeare knew well, that moſt men like to be flattered on account 
of thoſe endowments in which they are moſt deficient. Hence la go's 
compliment to this jnipe on his ſagacity and fhr-winrſs, Maroxe, 

3 To deviſe engines, ſeems to mean, to coatrive racks, tortures, &c. 


+ The fo io reads—a barlrry, which may be right. Our author has 
| the expreſſion “ a pzeviſh ſelf-will'd barle:ry,” in we plays. 


RITSON. 
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will watch his going thence, (which I. will faſhion to fail 
out between twelve and one,) you may take him at your 
pleaſure ; I will be near to ſecond your attempt, and he ſhall 
fall between us. Come, ſtand not amazed at it, but 90 
"_ with me; I will ſhow you ſuch a neceſſity in his 
death, that you ſhall think yourſelf bound to put it on him, 
It is now high ſupper-time,5 and the night grows to waſte ;* 
about it. 

Rod. I will hear further reaſon for this. 

lago, And you ſhall be ſatisfied, [ Excunt, 


SCE N E II. 
Another Room in the Caſile, 


Enter OTH:LLoO, Lopovico, Desbemona, Exitia, 
and Attendants, 


Ld. I do beſeech you, fir, trouble yourſelf no further, 

O- O, pardon me; 'twill do me good to walk, 

Lod. Madam, good night; I humbly thank your lady. 
ſhip. 

De. Your honour is moſt welcome, 


Oth, Will you walk, fir '- | 


O,—Deſdemona,- 

De/. My lord? 

Oth. Get you to bed on the inſtant; J will be return d 
forthwith ; diſmiſs your attends: there; look, it be 


done, | 
| Def. I will, my lord. | 
| [Exeunt OTHELLo, Lopovico, and Attendant 
| Emil. 
S I] beligve v ſhould read: 
It is now nigh ſupper times M. Maso. 
| The old reading is the true one. There is no phraſe more comm! 
than high time to go to bed—to get up, &, High time is [iy 
complete time. 
Clarendon is frequent in his uſe of this expreſſion, ST EE VERS. 
© I ſuppoſe Iago means to ſay, that it is near midiight, Perhaps We 
ought to print bat. 
The words, however, may only mean—tbe night is n Fes 
| Alex!, 


The laſt is certainly the true explanation, STEEVENS» 
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Emil. How goes it now? he looks gentler than he did, 
Deſ. He ſays, he will return incontinent ; 
He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to difiniſs you, 
Emil, Diſmiſs me! 
Def. It was his bidding; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 
We muſt not now «uſpicaſe him, 

Emil, I would, you had never ſeen him! 

Def. So would not I; my love doth ſo approve him, 
That even his ſtubbornneſs, his checks, and frowns,— 
Pr'ythee, unpin me,—have grace and favour in them. 

Emil, J have laid thoſe ſheets you baile me on the bed. 

D:/. All's one :—Good father! how fooliſh are our 

minds! 
If I do die before thee, pr'ythee, ſhroud me 
In one of thoſe ſame {heets, 


Emil, Come, come, you talk, 

De. My mother had a maid, call'd—Barbara ; 
She was in love; and he, the lov'd, prov'd mad,“ 
And did forſake her: ſhe had a ſong of—willow, 
An old thing 'twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
And the died finging it: That ſong, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my heads all at one fide, 


And 


l believe that mad only ſigniſies wild, frantic, uncertain, TOHNSONe 
Mad, ia the preſent inſtance, ought to mean—inconſtant, RiTSONs 
We ſtill call a wild giddy girl a mad-cafe STEEVENS. 
I bawve much ado to do any thing but hang my head, We might read: 
Not to bang my.heal. | 
This is perhaps the only inſertion made in the latter ed'tions which 
has improv. d the play. Tae reſt ſeem to have been added for the ſake 
ot amplification, or of ort a nent. When the imagination had ſubſided, 
and the mind was no longer agitated by the horror of the action, it be- 
came at leiſure to look round for ſpecious additions. This addition is 
Deſdemona can at firſt hardly to:-bear to fing the ſong; ſhe en- 
Geavours to change her train of thoughts, but her imagination at laſt 
prevails, and the fings it. Jonge so. 8 
From I bawe much to do, to Nay, tbat's not next, was inſerted afcer 


* 7 A 1 . b . 5 a * . 7 N 
ine fürn edicion, as was likewiſe the remaining part of the ſong. 
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And ſing it like poor Barbara, Pr'ythee, deſpatch. 

Emil, Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? | 

Def. No, unpin me here.— 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 

Emil, A very handſome man, 

Def. And he ſpeaks well, 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice, who would have walk'd 
barefoot to Paleſtine, for a touch of his nether lip, 


Deſ. T he poor foul 9 ſat ſighing * by a ſycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow ; [ Singing, 
Her hand on her baſom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow : 
The freſh flreams ran by her, and murmur'd her moans ;; 
Sing willow, to . 


Her. ſalt tears fell from her, and ſeften'd the flones ; 
Lay by theſe : 
Sing awilloav, willow, williaw ; 
Pr'ythee, hie thee ; he'll come anon, — 
Sing all a green willow muſt be my garland, 


2. 
Let nobody blame him, his ſcorn I approve, 


Nay, that's not next—Hark ! who is it that knocks ? 
Emil. It is the wind, 


Def. 1 call'd my love, falſe love; 3 but what ſaid b. 
then ? 
Sing williav, Oc. 
If I court no women, you ll conch with no men, ; 
So, 


9 This ſong, in two parts, is printed in a late collection of old ballads; 
the lines preſ-rved here differ ſome what from the copy diſcovered by the 
ingenious collector. Jou NsOx. | 

> The folio reads—finging. The paſſage, as has been already obſerved, 
is not, in the original copy printed in 1622. The reading of the text l 
taken from a quarto of no authority printed in 1630. Sgbing, as Mr. 
Steevens has obſerved, is alſo the reading in the black-letter copy of this 
ballad in the Pepys Collection, which Dr. Percy followed. Maroxk. 

3 This couplet is not in the ballad, which is the complaint, not of 2 
woman forſaken, but of a man rejected. Theſe lines were propeil) added 

when it was accommodated to a woman, JOKNs0N,. 
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So, get thee gone; good night, Mine eyes do itch 
Doth that bode weeping ? 
Emil. Tis neither here nor there, 
Def, 1 have heard it ſaid ſo.— 0, theſe men, theſe 
men! — 
Doſt thou in conſcience think —tell me, Emilia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands 
Ia ſuch groſs kind? | 

Emil, There be ſome ſuch, no queſtion, 

De. Would'ſt thou do fuch a deed for all the world? 

Emil. Why, would not you ? 

Def. No, by this heavenly light! 

Emil, Nor J neither by this heavenly light; 

I might do't as well i'the dark. 

Deſ. Would'ſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the world? 

Emil. The world is a huge thing: *Tis a great price 
For a ſmall vice, 

Def. Good troth, I think thou would | not. 

Emil, By my troth, I think I ſhould ; and undo't, when 
I had done, Marry, I would not do ſuch a thing for a 
joint ring; “ nor for meaſures of lawn ; nor gowns, petti- 
coats, nor- caps, för any petty exhibition: but, for the 
whole world, —Why, who would not make her huſband a 
cuckold, to make him a monarch ? I ſhould venture pur- 
gatory fort. 

Deſ. Beſhrew me, if I would do ſuch a wrong for the 
whole world, 

Emil, Why, the wrong is but a wrong i'the world; and, 
having the world for your labour, tis a wrong in your own 
world, and you might quickly make it right. 

Def. I do not think, there is any ſuch woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen; and as man 


To the vantage, as would ſtore the world they play'd 
f. . 


or. 

But, I do think, it is their huſbands' faults, 

If wives do fall: Say, that they ſlack their duties, 
And pour our treaſures into foreign laps; 


Anciently a common token among lovers. STEVE NI. 
1. e. to boot, over ard above. STEEVENS, 
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Or elſe break out in peeviſh jealouſies, 
Throwing reſtraint upon us; or, ſay, they ſtrike us, 
Or ſcant our former having ® in deſpite; 
Why, we have galls ; and, though we have ſome grace, 
Yet have we ſome revenge. Let huſbands know, 
Their wives have ſenſe like them: 7 they ſee, and ſmell, 
And have their palates both for ſweet and ſour, 
As huſbands have, What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others ? Is it ſport ? 
I think it is; And doth affection breed it? 
I think, it doth ; Is't frailty, that thus errs? 
It is ſo too: And have not we affections? 
Deſires for ſport ? and frailty, as men have? 
Then, let them +. fe us well: elfe, let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills inſtruct us to. 
De/. Good night, good night: Heaven me ſuch uſaget 


end, 
Not to pick bad from bad; but, by bad, mend! I Exeant, 


Acr v. SCENE I. 
A Street. 


Enter Taco and RopERICSO. 


Tags. Here, ſtand behind this bulk; ſtraight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home ; 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; P'll be at thy elbow ; 
It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix moſt firm thy reſolution. 
Red. Ee near at hand; I may miſcarry in't. 
1ago, Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy ſword. 
| [ Retires to à little 19 * 
Us 


Our former allowance of expence. JonnsoN. 

T « bade ſenſe like them :] Senſe is uſed here, as in Hamlet, foi 
Tenſation, or ſenſual appetite, MALONE. 

8 Such es is the reading of the folio, and of the ſubſequent editions; 
but the old quarto has, — ſuch zſage ſend. Uſage is an old word for 4 
and, I think, better than wjes, JohN SON. 
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Rad. J have no great devot ion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me ſatisfying reaſons z— 
Tis but a man gone: — forth, my ſword ; he dies. 
[ Goes 10 his ſtand, 
Iago. I have rubb'd this young quat? almoſt to the ſenſe, 
And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Caſſio, 
Or Caſſio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain: Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a reftitution large 
Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb'd 3 from him, 
As gifts to Deſde mona; 
It muſt not be: if Caſſio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly; and, beſides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there ſtand I in much peril: 
No, he muſt die: But fo, I hear him coming. 


Euter C4881 O. 


Rod. I know his gait, tis he; — Villain, thou dieſt. 
Nuſbes from his poſt, aud makes a paſs at Cass10, 
Caf. That thruit had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think'ſt; 
I will make proof of thine, | 


[ Draws, and vunds RODERIGO. 
Rad. 


9 This is a paſſage much controyerted among the ecitors. Sir T. 
Hanmer reads quab, a gudgeon 3 no: that a gudgeon can be rubbed to much 
ſerſe, but that a man groſsly deccived is often called a gudgeon. Mr. 
Upton reads—guail, which he proves, by much learning, to be a very 
cholerick bird, Dr, Warburton retains gnat, which is found in the early 
quaito. Theobald would introduce tue, a ſma!l bird of that name, I 
have followed the text of the folio, and third and fourth quartos. 

A guat in the midland counties is a pimple, which by rubbing is made 
to ſmart, or is rubbed to ſenſe. Roterigo is called a guat by the ſame mode 
ot ſpeech, as a low fellow is now termed in low language a ſcab. J rub 
to the ſenſe, is to rub to the quick. JouNtoN, : 

1 The quartos read -m game. STEEVENS. 

? That 1 /o, him out oi. A 645 formerly fignifi-d a mock, or jeer. 


MATLON E. 


To 64 for ſiſh is likewiſe a technical term among thoſe who del ght in 
angling, STEEVENS. 
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Red. O, I am ſlain! 
[laco ryfhes from his paſt, cuts Cas810 behind in tt 
leg,* and exit. 
Caf, I am maim'd for ever ;—Help, ho! murder! mur. 
der! | [ Falls, 


Enter OTHELLo, at a diftance, 


Oth. The voice of Cafſio :—lIago keeps his word, 
Rod. O, villain that I am! 
Oh, Hark ! 'tis even fo, 
Ca/. O, help! ho! light! a ſurgeon! 
O14, Tie he;—O brave lago, honeſt, and juſt, 
That haſt ſuch noble ſenſe of thy friend's wrong! 
1 hou teacheſt me,—Minion, your dear lies dead, 
And your fate hies apace :— Strumpet, I come: 
Forth of my heart thoſe charms, thine eyes, are blotted ; 
Thy bed, luſt-ſtain'd, ſhall with luſt's blood be ſpotted, 
[Exit OTHELL0, 


Enter Lop ovico and GRATIANO, at a diſtance, 


Caſ. What, ho! no watch? no paſſage?5 murder! 
murder! | 

Gra. is ſome miſchance ; the cry is very direful, 

Caſ. O, help! 

Lod. Hark! | 

Red. O wretched villain ! 

Led. Two or three groans ;—it is a heavy night : * 
Theſe may be counterfeits; let's think't unſafe 
'Fo come in to the cry, without more help. 

Rod. No body come ? then ſhall 1 bleed to death. 


| | Enter Iaco, with a light, 


. Led. Hark! 
Gra. Here's one comes in his ſhirt, with light ans 
weapons. 
Jago. 
4 Tago maims Caſſio in the leg, in conſequence of what he had ju 
heard him ſay, from which he kd that bis body was detendes = 


dome ſecret armour. MALONE. 


> No paſſengers? nobody going by? Jon NxsoN. : 
© Atick cludy night, in which an ambuſh may be commodiouſiy 131d, 
Jon x $08» 
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Jago. Who's there ? whoſe noiſe is this, that cries on 
murder ? 
Lod. We do not know. 1 
Iago. Did you not hear a cry? 
Caſ. Here, here; for heaven's ſake, help me. 
Iago. What's the matter? 
Gra, This is Othello's ancient, as J take it. 
Lod. The ſame, indeed; a very valiant fellow. 
Iago. What are you here, that cry ſo grievouſly ? 
Caf, Iago? O, I am ſpoil'd, undone by villains! 
Give me ſome help. 
Iago. O me, lieatenant ! what villains have done this? 
Caf. 1 think, that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make away, 
Taga. - O treacherous villains !\— 
What are you there? come in, and give ſome help, 
[To Lobovico and GRATIANG, 
Red. O, help me here! 
Caf. That's one of them, 
tage, O murderous flave! O villain ! 
[Iaco abs RopERIGO. 
Nod. O damn'd Tago! O inhuman dog! — 
O! O10! 
lago. Kill men i'the dark! - Where be theſe bloody 
thieves ?— 
How filent is this town !l—-Ho! murder! murder! 
What may you be ? are you of good, or evil? 
Led. As you fhall prove us, praiſe us. 


Ingo. Signior Lodovico? 
Lad, He, fir. 
lago, I cry you mercy ; Here's Caſſio hurt 
By villains, 
Gra, Caſlio? 
Iags. How is it, brother? 
C/. My leg is cut in two. 
Jago. | Marry, heaven forbid !— 


Light, gentlemen ; I'll bind it with wy ſhirt, 


G g 5 Enter 


. TEAaR—_ 
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Euter BIANCA. 


Bian. What is the matter, ho? who is't that cry'd ? 
Iago. Who 1s't that cry'd ? 
Bian, O my dear Caſſio! my ſweet Caſſio! 
O Caſſio! Caſſio! Caflio! 
Iago. O notable ſtrumpet !—Caſfſio, may you ſuſpect 
Who they ſhould be, that have thus mangled you ? 
Ca. No. 
Gra. I am ſorry, to find you thus: I have been to feet. 
you. 
Jago. Lend me a garter: S0. —0, for a chair, 
To bear him eaſily hence! 
Bian. Alas, he faints :=O Caſſio! Caſſio! Cailio! 
Iago. Gentlemen all, I do ſuſpect this traſh 
To bea party in this injury,— 
Patience a while, good Cailio, Come, come; 
Lend me a light.—Know we this face, or no ? 
Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman,” 
Roderigo? no: Yes, fure;—O heaven! Roderigo. 
Gra, What, of Venice? 
lago. Even he, fir; did you know him? 


Gr, Know him? ay. 


lago. Signior Gratiano ? I cry you gentle pardon; 


Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 


That fo neglected you, 


Gra. Jam glad to ſee you. 
Jago. How do you, Caſſio ?—-O, a chair, a chair! 
Cra. Roderigo ! : 


Inga, He, he, *tis he: — O, that's well ſ1id ;—the chair — 
[ 4 chair r Hf Bhs 


Some good man bear him carefully from hence; 
1'i] ſerch the general's ſurgeon. — For you, miſtreſs, 


175 BIANCA. 


Save you your labour. He that lies ſlain here, Caſſio, 
Was my dear friend: What malice was between you; 
Ca. None in the world; nor do 1 know the man. 


7 This paſſage inconteſtabl z proves that Jago was meant for a Veretor. 
: STEEVENG: 


1n7% 
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Iago. [To Brian.] What, look you pale? — O, bear him 1 
out o' the air,— [Cass10 and RoD. are borne off, 1H 

Stay you, good gentlemen : — Look you pale, miſtreſs? 4 
Do you perceive the gaſtneſs of her eye ?— bil 
Nay, if you ſtare, we ſhall hear more anon ;— lj 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her ; \\ 
Do you ſee, gentlemen ? nay, guiltineſs will ſpeak, | 
Though tongues were out of uſe, | 


Enter EMILIA. 


Emil, *Las, what's the matter ; what's the matter huſband ? 
Iago. Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are ſcap'd; 
He's almoſt ſlain, and Roderigo dead. . 
Emil, Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Caſſio! 
Iago. This is the fruit of whoring.—Pr'ythee, Emilia, 
Go know of Caſſio where he ſupp'd to-night:.— 
What, do you ſhake at that? 
Bian, He ſupp'd at my houſe ; but I therefore ſhake not. 
Jago. O, did he ſo ? I charge you, go with me. 
Emil, Fye, fye upon thee, {trumpet ! 


—— OC. — ——— 
** 1 - 
3 — 


— —ñ—33ã́ê— — — 
— 


Bian. I am no ſtrumpet; but of life as honeſt, þ 
As you that thus abuſe me, : 7 0 
Emil, As I? foh! fye upon thee! ' f 
lago. Kind gentlemen, let's go fee poor Caſſio drefs'd ;— | 


Come, | 
5 Thus the folio, The quarto reads - gentle woman. STEEVENS. 5 
That the original is the true reading, may bi collected from the ſitua- | 
tion and feelings of the parties on the ſcene. No reaſon can be aſſigned þ 
why Ladyvics and Gratiano ſhou!d immediately quit the ſpot where they ue 7 
now are, before they had heard from I2go further particulars or th» attack 
on Cithio, merely becauſe Caſſio was born off: whereas, on the other 
hand, his miſtreſs, Bianca, who has ben ofhcioully offering him aſſiſt- 
ance, would naturally endeavour to accurapany him to his lodgings, 
Th MALCNE, 
There ſ:ems to me to be a very gocd reaſon aſſignable why cheſ: tw] - 
gentlemen ſhould immediately quit the ſpot on Cailio's being borne off, 
viz. to afit him or ſee him properly taken care of, rather than to ſtay and 
gratify their curioſity. Reſp:& for the pe ſo appoiated Othello's ſuc- 
ceffor, if not perſonal regard, would, I ſhould think, naturally have die- 
ned fach a proceeding, had they not been ſtopped by Iago's defiring them 
dor do 30. RRE So. 5 | 
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694 OTHELL O, 


Come, miſtreſs, you muſt tell us another tale. 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what has happ'd.— 


Will you go on, I pray ?—This is the night, Afid:, 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.” | 1 
SCENE II. 

A Bedchamber: DrSsDTMONA in bed afp. A light 
burning, 


Enter OTHELLO, 


O:5, It is the eauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul, — 
Let me not name it * to you, you chaſte ſtars !— 
It is the cauſe. — Yet I'll not ſhed her blood; 
Nor ſcar that whiter {kin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. {Takes of his ſword, 
Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men.3 
Pat out the light, and then put out the light:“ 


It 


9 To rde, is to undo, to ruin, to deſtroy. STEEveNns. 

= The abruptne ſs of this ſoliloquy makes it obſcure. The meaning, I 
think, is this: -- | am here (ſays Othello in his mia) overwhelmed with 
horror. What is the reaſon of this perturbation ? Is it want of r*{oluticn 
to do juftice ? Is it the dread of ſhedding blood? No; it is not the action 
that ſhocks me, but it is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſcul; let me nit name it 
to you, ye chaſte gars] it is the cauſe. Jon N SON. 

thello, juli of horror at the cruel action which he is about to pe: pe- 
trate, ſcems at this inftant to be ſceking his juſtification, from repreſent- 
ing to himfſ-If the car ſe, i. e. the greatneſs of the provocation he had 
rreived. STEEVEXS. 

3 This is the ſ:cond attempt of Othello to juſtify what he has undet- 
taken. Firſt he ſays, It is the cauſe, i. e. his own cauſe 53 now ke is will- 
ing to ſuppoſe h:mfelf the preventer of miſchief to others. STEEVIXS, 

+ It ſhould be thus printed: 

P.t out the Igtt, and then Put out the light ! 
The meaning is, I will put out the light, and 7422 proceed to the execu- 
tion of my purpoſe, But the exprethon of putting out the Hg bt, bringing 


to mind the c ſteſts of the extinction of the light of life, he breaks Hort, 


22d queſtions himſæalf about the effects vi this metaphorical *x:inctvn, 
3:troduced by a repetition of his firſt words, as much as to ſay, But old, 
let me firſt weigh the reflections which this expre ſſion ſo naturally ex- 
citet. WARBUKTONs 


This 


Wk ab oa. T/q@q0 So. 
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If I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
I can again thy former light reſtore, 
Should I repent me :—but once put out thine, 
Thou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature, 
1 know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can oy light relume, When I have pluck'd thy 
roſe, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs muſt wither ;—1I'll ſmell it on the tree.— 
| | [ Kiſſing her, 
O balmy 


This has been conſidered as a very difficult line. Fieiding makes 
B-tterion and Booth diſpute about it with the author himſe!f in the other 
world. The punctuation recommended by Dr, Warburton, givega ſpirit 
to it which J fear was not intended. It ſeems to have been only a play 
upon words. To put the light out was a phraſe for to d. In The Maid“: 
Tragedy, Melantius ſays, 

44 »Tis a juſtice, and a noble one, 
« To put the light out of ſuch baſe offenders. FARMER. 

This is one of the paſſages to which J alluded in a note on As you ite 
it, in which, by a modern regulation, our poet's words have obtained a 
meaning, which in my opinion was not in his thoughts, Mr. Upton was 
the ſirſt perſon who introduced the conceit in this ling, which has been 
adopted ſince his book appeared, by pointing it thus: 

Put out the light, and tben Pat out the light ! &C. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation gives a ſpirit to 
this paſſoge that was not intended, The post, I think, meant merely to 
ſay, — £6 I will new put out the lighted taper which I hold, ana then put 
out the light of lifez” and this intreduces his ſubſequent reflection and 
compariſon, juſt as aptly, as ſuppoſing the latter words of the line to be 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in the beginning of it, which cannot be done 
without deſtroying that equivoque and play of words of which Shakſpeare 
was ſo find, 

Let the words—put out her light, ſtand for a moment in the place of. 
da / ten her, and then the ſentence will run—HBurn out thy light, fair torch, 
and lend it not to fut out her light, whoſe light is more excellent ti an thine. In 
the very ſame ſtrain, ſays Othello, ö“ et me firſt extingu;ſþ the light I now 
bold, and then put out the light of life. But how different in eff ct and 
importance are theſe two acts! The extinguiched taper can be lighted 
again, but the light of life, when once extinguiſhed, can never, alas, be 
relumined ! 

The que ion is not, which regulat'on renders the paſſage moſt elegant 
and ipirited, but what was the poct's id a.— ] believe, however, that 
Shakſpeare wrote—and then put out thy light; and the reading of the 
original copy in a ſubſequent line,“ 


io me to countenance this emendation-. MALONE. 


but once put out thize,” ſeems. 


— 
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636 © OTHELLO, 
O balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice to break her ſword One more, one more. 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after: One more, and this the laſt : 
So ſweet was ne'er ſo fatal. I mult weep, 
But they are cruel tears : This ſorrow's heavenly ; 5* 
It ſtrikes, where it doth love. — She wakes— 
Def. Who's there? Othello? 
Oth, Ay, Deſdemona. 
Deſ. Will you come to bed, my lord? 
Oh, Have you pray'd to-night, Deſdemona? 
De/. 5 Ay, my lord, 
Oth, If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
Unge@ncil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. 
De. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that? 
Ch, Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by: 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit; 
No, Heaven toreſend !—l would not kill thy ſoul." 
Def. Talk you of killing ? 


O77, Ay, I do. 

D. * Then, heaven 
Have mercy on me! 

Oh, ; Amen, with all my heart ! 


Def. If you ſay ſo, I hope you will not Kill me. 
O-. Humph! 
Dej. And yet I fear you; for you are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll ſo: Why I ſhould fear, I know not, 
Vince 


5 This tenderneſs, with which I lament the puniſhment which juice 
compels me to inflict, is a holy pation, 
1 wiſh theſe two lines could be honeſtly cect: d. It is the fate of 
Shak(peare to chunt vc his own pathos. JOHNSON 
Perheſs the poet would rot have retained both theſe images, had he 
publiihed the play himſelf, choug! in the hurry of compoſition he threw 
them both upon paper. The firſt ſo-ms adopted from th fabulcus 
hiſtory of the crocodile, the ſecond from a paſſage in the ſcrim: : 1. 
STE KVE NS. 
c Whom the Lord loveth, he chaſtene th.“ M. Maso. 
© Othello appears to have been a favourite of his author; for he has 
deſtowed on him that piety which he had refufcd to Aer. 
SrEEVIENZ, 


er 
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Since guiltineſs I know not; but yet, I feel, I fear.) 111 
Oth, Think on thy 1ins, it 
Def. They are loves I bear to you, 
Oh, Ay, and for that thou dieſt. 
D/. That death's unnatural, that kills for loving. | 
Alas, why gnaw you ſo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame 


Theſe are portents ; but yet, 1 hope, I hope, | 
They do not point on me. | 
Ch. Peace, and be till! 


Deſ. I will fo ; What's the matter? 
Oh, "That handkerchief, which I ſo lov'd, and gave 
thee, 
Thou gav'ſt to Caſſio. 
Deſ. No, by my liſe and ſoul; 
Send for the man, and aſk him. 
Oth, Sweet ſoul, take heed, 
Take heed of perjury ; thou'rt on thy death-bed, 
Dez/. Ay, but not yet to die, 
Oth, Ves, preſently : 
Thercfore confeſs thee freely of thy win 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choke, the ſtrong conception, 
That I do groan withal, Thou art to die, 
De/. Then, Lord have mercy on me! 
Oh, I ſay, amen. 
De/. And have you mercy too !- I never did 
Offend you in my life; never lov'd Catlio, 
But with ſuch general warranty of heaven 
As I might love: 1 never gave him token, 
O:h, By heaven, I faw my hand\corchief in his hand, 
O perjur'd woman! thou doit tone nv heart, 
And mak'ſt me call, what J intend to do,— 


— —— —— —ü—ñ—— 
x bay : 


— 
—— K 


A murder, 
7 The chivalry of criticiſm does no, in my opinion, r-quire us to 
defend the old copies (thoſe gtannams of the ſtage, b.ilba de nave lacutæ) 
waen they o grofsly offend aguinit the laws of metre, In the earlier 
part of this work I have got rid of ſome af their deform'tivs, but in this 
and a few of the latter plays I have begun content with ©cpoung them, 
deing certain that their notoriety wil Lercafter prove the means of ſecur- 
mg a privilege which, reſpecting the preſent editors, may be litigated. 
STEEVEXNS, 


688 OTHELLO, 


A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice : * 
I ſaw the handkerchief, 
Def. He found it then; 
I never gave it him: — Send for him hither, 
And let him confeſs a truth, 
Oth. He hath confeſs'd, 
De/. What, my lord? 
Orth. That he hath—us'd thee. 


Def. How ? unlawfully ? 
Oth, Ay, 

Def. He'll not ſay ſo. 

Ozh. No, his mouth is ſtopp'd ; 


Honeſt Tago hath ta'en order for't.® 
De. My fear interprets then, —What, is he dead? 
O:h, Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had ſtomach for them all. 
Def. Alas! he is betray'd, and I undone. 
Oh, Out, ſtrumpet! Weep'ſt thou for him to my face 
Def. O, baniſh me my lord, but kill me not. 
Oth, Down, ſtrumpet! 
Def. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night, 
Orb. Nay, if you ſtrive,— 


De/. But half an hour. 
Ot. Being done, 
There is no pauſe, 

D/. But while I ſay one prayer. 

Ch, It is too late.* [ He fmathers her, 


Emil, 

8 This line is difficult. Thou baſt hardened my heart, and maleſt nc 
kill thee with the rage of a murderer, when I thought te bawe ſacrificed 
thee to juſtice with the calmneſs of a prieſt ſtriking a victim. 

It muſt not be omitted, that one of the elder quartos reads, —thcu c/; 
one thy heart ; which I ſuſpect to be genuine. The meaning then wi! 
be,—ttou forceſt me to-diſmiſs thee from the world in the ftate of the r. 
dered without preparation for death, avben ] intended that thy puniſhme:t 
ſhou'd have been à ſacrifice atoning for thy crime. 

I am glad that I have ended my reviſal of this dreadful fcene, It i: 

not to be endured. JoyN80N. 

9 1. e. has taten meaſures. STEEVENS. 

> After this ipc ech of Othello, the elder quarto adds an invocation 
from D/ ſdemona, conſiſting only of the ſacred name thrice repeated. A 
this muſt be ſuppoſed to have been uttered while ſhe is yet fruggl"s 


wit 
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Emil, [ Miibiu.] My lord, my lord! what ho! my lord! 


my lord 

Osh. What noiſe is this? Not dead! not yet quite dead? 
J, that am cruel, and yet merciful ; 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain.— 
So, ſo. 

Emil. | Within, ] What ho! my lord, my lord! 

Oh, Who's there ? 

Emil, [ Within.) O, good my lord, I would ſpeak a word 

with you, 

0th, Ves ;—'tis Emilia: —by and by, —She's dead. 

*Tis like ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
The noiſe was high. — Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? Were't good ? 
T think, ſhe ftirs again: —No.— What's the beſt ? 
If ſhe come in, ſhe'll ſure ſpeak to my wife: — 
My wife! my wife! what wife ?—T have no wife: 3 
O, inſupportable ! O heavy hour! 
Me hinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 
Of ſun and moon ; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration, 
Emil, [ Mithin. ] I do beſeech you I may ſpeak with you, 
O, good my lord! 
Oh, I had forgot thee: O, come in, Emilia :— 
Soft, —by and by: Let me the curtains draw, — 
Where art thou ? What's the matter with thee now ? 
| [ Unlocks the door. 
Enter 
with death, I think an editor may be excuſed from inſerting ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance of ſupererogatory horror, eſpecially as it is tound in but one 
of the ancient copies. S'TEEVENS, 

This alteration was probably made in conſequence of the ſtatute of the 
3d of ſames I. c. 21. which lays a penalty for the profane uſe of che 
name of God, &c. in ſtage- plays, interludes, May games, &c. TO0LLET 

The ſtatute was neceſlary ; for not only the ancient moralities, but 
the p'ays (thoſe of Chapman in particular) abound with the moſt wanton 
and thucking repetitions of a name which never ought to be mentioned in 
luch an tireverend manner on the ſtage. STEEVINS. 

The alteration was undoubtedly made by the Maſter of the Re vels. 

Matrox. 
% Filium unicum adoleſcentulum habeo: ah ! quid dixi habere me ? 
imo habui, Chreme.“ Ter. Heautont, STEEVE NI. 
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Emer EMILIA. 


Emil. O, good my lord, yonder's foul murder done. 

Orb. What? now? 

Emil. But now, my lord ? 

Oh, It is the very error of the moon 
She comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont ; 
And makes men mad, 

Emil. Caſlio, my lord, has kill'd a young Venetian, 
Call'd Roderigo, 


Oth, Foderigo kill'd ! 
And Caſſio kill'd ? 
Emil, No, Caſſio is not kill'd. 


Orth. Not Caſſio kill'd ? "Then: murder's out of tune, 

And ſweet revenge grows harſh. | 
De/. O, falſely, falſely murder'd ! 4 
Emil, Alas! what cry's tut ? 
Oh. That! what? 

Emil. Out, and alas! that was my lady's voice: 

Help! help, ho! * pn lady, ſpeak again! 

Sweet Deſdemona! O, ſweet miſtreſs, ſpeak ! 

De/. A guiltleſs death I die, 
Emil, O, who hath done 

This need? 

De/. Nobody; I myſelf; farewell: 

Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewell. Dies. 
Oth. Why, how ſhould ſhe be murder'd ? 
Emil, h \las, who knows ? 
Otb. You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not J. 

Emil, She ſaid ſo; 1 muſt needs report the truth. 


O! h, 


+ It cannot be ſuppoſed that a perſon who had been effeQually fron g/ 2 
or ſmothered, could ſpeak again; for if the power of breathing returned 
after the inſtrument of ſuffocation was removed, no act of violence 113% 
In reality taken place by which the concluſion of life could be brought on. 
But ſuch is the pcculizr fate of Deſd2mona, that ſhe is ſuppof d to be 
ſmothered, revives to acquaint us that e ether d herſelf, and then diss 
Without any oſtenſihle cauf of death, 1 am of opinion that tone the? 
trical direction has been omitized, STEEVENS. 
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Otb. She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell ; 5 
"Twas I that kill'd her. 
Emil. O, the more angel ſhe, 
And you the blacker devil ! 
Oth, She turn'd to folly,® and ſhe was a whore. 
Emil. Thou doſt belie her, and thou art a devil. 
Oh, She was falſe as water.“ 
Emil, 1hou art raſh as fire, to ſay 
That ſhe was falſe; O, ſhe was heavenly true! 
0th, Caſſio did tup her; aſk thy huſband elſe, 
O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon juſt grounds 
Jo this extremity ; i hy huſband knew it all, 
Emil. My huſb:ind ? 
0th, Thy huſband, 
Emil, "That the was falſe to wedlock ? 
Oib. Ay, with Calo, 
Nay, had ſhe been true, 
If heaven would make me ſuch another world 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
I'd not have ſold her for it. 
Emil, My huſband ? 
Oth. | Ay, *twas he that told me firſt ; 
An honeſt man he is, and hates the ſlime | 
That ſticks on filthy deeds, 
Bas -----; My huſband? 
Oth, What needs this iterance, woman? I ſay, thy 
huſband. 
Emil. O thiltreſs, villainy hath made mocks with love!? 
My huſband ſay, that ſhe was falſe ? 
Oth, He, woman; 
| I ſay, 
Here is nothing faulty in this paſſage, but it may be read, 
She's lite a liar, gone ty burn ta hell. 
The vulgar denunciation of future vengeance is,—1 think, you"?! burr 
in bell for this. WHALLEY- 
0 Folly, ſignifies here, as in the ſacred writings, depravity þ mind. 
NIA LN Ee 


7 As water that will ſupport no weight, nor keep any imp mon. 
[1 8SONe 


pallion. JouNsON. 


* Villainy has taken advantage to play uten the weaknels of a violent 


4 
;/- 
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I fay, thy huſband ; Doſt underſtand the word? 
My friend, thy huſband, honeſt, honeſt Iago. 
Emil. If he fay fo, may his pernicious foul 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her moſt filthy bargain. 
Orth. Ha! 
Emil, Do thy worſt : 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou waſt worthy her. 
Oth. Peace, you were beſt, 
Emil. Thou haſt not half the power to do me harm, 
As I have to be hurt.? O gull! O dolt! 
As ignorant as dirt! thou haſt done a deed, 
] care not for thy ſword; Ill make thee known, 
Though I loſt twenty hives :—Help! help, ho! help! 
The Moor has kill'd my miſtreſs ; Murder! murder! 


Enter MonTano, GRATIANO, and IAGo. 


Mon. What is the matter ?—How now, general? 

Emil. O, are you come, Iago? you have done well, 
That men mult lay their merders on your neck, 

Gra, What is the matter ? 5 

Emil. Diſprove this villain, if thou be'ſt a man: 
He ſays, thou told'ſ him that his wife was falſe; 
I know, thou didft not, thou'rt not ſuch a villain; 
Speak, for my heart is full. 

Iago. I told him what I thought; and told no more 
Than what he found himſelf was apt and true. 

Emil, But did you ever tell him, ſhe was falſe ? 

Tags. I did. 

Emil, You told a lie; an odious, damned lie; 
Upon my ſoul, a lie; a wicked lie :— 
She falſe with Caſſio! Did you ſay, with Caſſio? 


{ago, With Caſſio, miſtreſs; Go to, charm your _ 
Mts 


* 0 * 
*.. 2 


9 She means to ſay, I have in this cauſe porver to endure more than thou 
&aſft power to nfl. lo N SON. 

+ By this expr ſſion, Charm your tongue, the poet meant no more than 
to mike lago ſay, —* Apply ſome power, ſtrong as a charm would be, “ 
your tongue; for nothing leſs can ſtop its volubllity. 


Pliny 
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Emil, 3 not charm my tongue; I am bound to 
ak; 
My miſtreſs here lies murder'd in her bed, 
All. O heavens forefend ! 
Emil. And your reports have ſet the murder on, 
O:h. Nay, ſtare not, maſters ; it is true, indeed, 
Gra, is a ſtrange truth, 
Mon. O monſtrous act! 
Emil. Villainy, villainy, villainy ! 
think upon't,—I think, —I ſmell't;— O villainy ! 
J thought ſo then —IL'II kill myſelf for grief.— 
O villainy, villainy ! 
lags, What, are you mad? I charge you, get you home, 
Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to ſpeak ; 
'Tis proper I obey him, but not now ;— 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne'er go home. 
0th, O! O! O! O [ Hanging over his wife, 
Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar ; 
For thou haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. 
Oth. O, ſhe was foull — Niang. 
I ſcarce did know you, uncle: There lies your niece, 
Whoſe breath, indeed, theſe hands have newly ſtopp'd: 
I know, this act ſhows horrible and grim. 
Gra. Poor Deſdemona! I ain glad thy father's dead; 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain ; did he live now, 
This fight would make him do a deſperate turn, 
Yea, curſe his better angel from his tide, 
And fall to reprobation. 
Orb. *Tis pitiful : but yet Iago knows, 
That the with Caſſio hath the act of ſhame 
A thouſand times committed ;3 Caſſio confeſs'd it: 


And 


Pliny informs us, that favete lingu's was the conſtant exclamation 
before any religious charm was appiied, From this ciicumſtance the 
phrafe, do charm a tongue, might have originated. STEEVENS. 

3 This is ano her patlage wh ch ſeems to ſuppoſe a longer ſpace compriſed 
in the action of this play than the ſcenes include, 1 

In confirmation of Johnſon's obſervation, that this and ſeveral other 
pailages tend to prove that a larger ſpace of time is comprized in ON 

9 acti Dd 


OY 


OTHELL O. 


4 
And ſhe did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I firſt gave her; I ſaw it in his hand; 

It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

Emil, O heaven! O heavenly powers ! 

Iago. Come, hold your peace. 

Emil. Twill out, *twill out: I hold my peace, fir? no; 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air; 

Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 
All, all, cry ſhame againſt me, yet I'll ſpeak, 

Jago. Be wiſe, and get you home, 

Emil, I will not. 

[Taco offers 40 ftab His cue. 

Gra, | Fye! 
Your ſword upon a woman ? 

Emil, O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou 

ſpeak'ſt of, 
J found by fortune, and did give my huſband ; 
For often, with a ſolemn earneitneſs, 
(More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle,) 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it, 

Iago. Villainous whore! 

Emil. She give it Caſſio! no, alas; I found it, 
And I did give't my huſband, 

Iago. Filth, thou lieſt. 

Emil. By heaven, I do not; I do not, gentlemen: 
O murd'rous coxcomb! what ſhould ſuch a fool 
Do with ſo good a wite ? ; | 

IAO fabs EMILIA, then run cui. 

Oth, | Are there no ſtones in heaven, 
But what ſerve for the thunder ?4—Precious villain! 

Gra, 
action of this play than the ſcenes include, we may cite that in which 
Emilia ſays, „ That her huſband had a hundred times woo'd her to ftcal 
Deſdemona's handkerchief.”” M. MAsON. 

+ Othello does not demand a thunderbolt for Iago. He only aſts, if 
there are no leſſer degrees of chaſtiſement more proportioned to the gut 
of mortals, ready to drop down on ſuch villains as Iago, though Um"! 
potence withholds its thunder, as too noble an inſtrument for the pub ih- 


ment of c11aes like his? 
h 2 Shak ſpearcs 
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. The woman falls; ſure, he has kill'd his wife. 

Emil. Av, ay ; O, lay me by my miſtreſs' fide! 

Gra, He's gone, but his wife's kill'd, 

Mon. Tis a notorious villain, Take you this weapon, 
Which I have here recover'd from the Moor : | 
Come, guard the door without ; let him not paſs, | 
But kill him rather ; I'll after that ſame villain, p 
For tis a damned ſlave. bo 


[ Exeunt MoNnTANO and GRATIANOg 


Oth, Jam not valiant neither, 
"But every puny whipſter gets my ſword ;— 
But why ſhould honour outlive honeſty ? | 
Let it 20 all. [ 
Emil, What did thy ſong bode, lady ? | 
Hark, can't thou hear me? I will play the ſwan, | 
And die in muſick; — Milloæu, willow, willow, - ! 
Moor, ſhe was chaſte; ſhe lov'd thee, cruel Moor: 
So come my ſoul to bliſs, as I ſpeak true; | 
So ſpeaking as I think, I die,—1 die, [Dies. 
0th, I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a ſword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper ;3 


©, here 


Shakſpeare, might however mean, does heaven reſerve its thunder 
only to make a noiſe ? has it no implements of miſchicf to puniſh as well 
as terrify? STEEVENS, 

Steevens's laſt explanation of this paſſage appears to be juſt, his firſt 
was unnatural, We cannot ſuppoſe that Othello in the paroxyſm of re- 
ſentment, agitation, and deſpair, ſhould think any crimes more heinous 
than that of lago. It is dithcult indeed to conceive a crime that de- 
manded a heavier vengeance, M. Maso. 

The meaning, I think, is,- Has not Heaven one ſupernumerary bolt, 
to hurl directly at the head of this atrocious villain ? Muſt all the ſtores 
of its arſenal be reſerved for commo:: and ordinary thunder, which, though 
ſometimes de ſtructive, is in the uſual courle of nature not ſpecifically 
pointed at a particular object? Mar one. : 

In the firſt edition it is -I, tener. Thence corrupted to- 
|  Jee-briok's, Ebio's temper : the waters of that river of Spain are particu- 

larly famous for tempering of ſteel, The fineſt arms in the world, the 
Catalonian fuſees. Pore. 
I believe the old reading changed to ice-brook is right, Steel is 


; hardened by being put red-hot into very cold water. JounsoN, j 
J incline to read: 


— _ 


It is a ſword of Spain, "tis ebroes tempers It ) 
| | | 
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O, here it is: Uncle, I muſt come forth, 


Gra. [Within,] If thou attempt it, it will coft thee dear. ( 
Thou hait no weapon, and gorfomos muſt ſuffer, MY ] 
O:h. Look in upon me then, and ſpeak with me, 
Or, naked as I am, I will aſſault thee, 1 


Re-enter GRATIANO, 


Gra, What 1s the matter ? 

Orb. Behold ! I have a weapon 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain | 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh: I have ſeen the day, I 
That, with this little arm, and this good ſword, | 
I have made my way through more impediments 
'Than twenty times your ſtop :— But, O vain boaſt ! 
Who can control his fate? *tis not ſo now, — 
Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
And very ſea-mark of my utmoſt ſail. 
Do you go back diſmay'd ? 'tis a loſt fear ; 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 
And he retires ;—Where ſhould Othello go ?— 
Now, how doſt thou look now? O ill-ſtarr'd wench!“ 
Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl? 
Even like thy chaſtity.— 
O curſed, curſed ſlave!—Whip me, ye devils, 
From the poſſeſſion of this heavenly fight! 


Blow me about in winds ! roaſt me in ſulphur ! . 
| Wa 


If we ſuppoſe that the words [tis ebroes] were huddled together either 
in tranſcribing or compoling, thus, | tisebrves] the compoſitor in running 
it over with his eye, might (to make it ſenſe as he thought) add a couple 
of letters and divide the words thus [ th'iſebrotes] which is nearly as it 
ſtands in the old quarto. 


1 doubt whether ice-brooks are uſual in the climate of Spain. { & 

| ; BracxsTone, WW 
6 Wench origioally ſignified only a young woman. ] v1 
The word is uſed without any diſhonourable meaning in the Bible: WF 9 ( 
« Now Jonathan and Ahimaaz ſtayed by En-rogel ; (tor they might not WPF Fa 


be ſeen to come into the city:) and a wench went and told them; and WW 
they went and told king David.“ 2 Sam, xvii. 17. STEEVENS. | ve 
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Waſh me in * gulfs of liquid fire 
O Peſdemona! Deſdemona! dead ? | 
Dead? O! OL Ol 


Enter Lopovico, MonTano, Cass10, carried in a chair, 
and Officers, with Taco, priſoner. 


Load, Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate man? 
O:h. That's he, that was Othello; here I am. 
Lod, Where is that viper? bring the villain forth. 
Otb. I look down towards his feet; but that's a fable: 
If that thou be'ſt a devil, I cannot kill thee, 
| [OrnELLO wornds Taco, 
Lod. Wrench his ſword from him. 
Iago. . I bleed, fir; but not kill'd. 
O:h, J am not ſorry neither; I'd have thee live; 
For, in my ſenſe, tis happineſs to die. 
Lod, O thou Othello, that wait once ſo good, 
Fall'n in the praRtice ® of a curſed ſlave, 
What ſhall be ſaid to thee ? | | 
Oth, | Why, any thing : 
An honourable murderer, if you will ; 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Lod. This wretch bath part confeſs'd his villainy: 
Did you and he conſent in Caſſio's death? TER 
Oth, Ay. \ 
Caf. Dear general, I never gave you cauſe. 
Oh. I do believe it, and I aſk your pardon, 


Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 


Why he hath thus enſnar'd my ſoul and body? 
Iago. Demand me nothing: What you know, you 
know : | 
From this time forth I never will ſpeak word, 
Lod, What ? not to pray? 
| Gra, 
7 To ſee if, according to the common opinion, his feet be cloven. 
Jon xsox. 


In the ſnare, by the firatagem. Jou som. 
9 Our poet, probably without knowing it, has uſed the words of Tce 


ö St aniſp Tragedy, 160 5: 


« Hieronymo, I never gave thee cauſe?” Maroxx. 
Vol. VIII, H h 
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Gra, Torments will ope your lips, 
O:h, Well, thou doſt beſt. 

Led. Sir, you ſhall underſtand what hath befall'n, 
Which, as I think, you know not: Here is a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the ſlain Roderigo ; 

And here, another : the one of them imports 
The death of Caſſio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 
Oh, O villain! | 
Caſ. Moſt heatheniſh, and moſt groſs!“ 
Led. Now here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 
Roderigo meant to have ſent this damned villain; 
But that, belike, Iago in the interim3 
Came in and ſatisfied him. 
Orth. O the pernicions caitiff !—- 
How came you, Caſſio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wile's ? 
Ca/. I found it in my chamber : 
And he himſelf confeſs'd, but even now, 
That there he dropp'd it, for a ſpecial purpoſe, 
Which wrought to his deſire, 
Otb. O fool! fool! fool! 
Caſ. There is, beſides, in Roderigo's letter. — 
How he upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt: And even but now he ſpake, 
After long ſeeming dead, — Iago hurt him, 
Iago ſet him on. 
Lcd. You muſt forſake this room, and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. For this flave,- 
If there be any cunning cruelty, 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It ſhall be his: You ſhall cloſe priſoner reſt, 


Till 


2 Read, for the ſake of both ſenſe and metre: 
Oth. O villainy ! | 
Caſ. Meft beatheniſb, and meſt groſs ! R. 7 
3 The fi. ſt copy bas, —in the nick, It was, I ſuppoſe, tboug ! 1,0! 
reviſal, that nick was too familiar. Jon x$0N, | 


Ras Sus Sat ith it Gas Rv ooo eo... cz 
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Till that the nature of your fault be known 

To the Venetian ſtate ;—Come, bring away. 
Oth. Soft you; a word or two, belive you go. 

I have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know it z 

No more of that: — I pray you, in your letters, 

When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am ;4 nothing extenuate, 

Nor ſet down aught in malice : then muſt you ſpeak 

Of one, that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 

Of one, not eaſily jealous, but, being wrought, 

Perplex'd in the extreme; of one, whoſe hand, 

Like the baſe Jadean, threw a pearl away, 

Richer than all his tribe z5 of one, whole ſubdu'd eyes, 

Albeit 

+ The firſt quarto reads, — Seal of them as they are. The preſent 

reading, which is the reading of the folio, has more force. JonnsoN. 
5 I have reſtored Judian, from th: elder quarto, as the genuine and 

more eligible reading. Mr. Pope thinks th's was occaſioned probably by 


the word tribe juſt after: I have many reaſons to oppoſe this opinion. In 
the firſt place, the moſt ignorant Indian, I believe, is ſo far the reverſe of 


the dungbill-cock in the fable, as to know the eſtimation of a pearl b-yond 


that of a barley corn. So that, in that re ſpect, the thought itſelf would 
not be juſt. Then, if our author had deſigned to reflect on the ignorance 
of the Indian without any f:rther reproach, he would have called him rude, 
and not baſe. Again, I am perſuad:d, as my friend Mr. Warburton long 
ag obſerv.d, the phraſ: is not here /teral, but metapherica/; and, by his 
earl, our author very properly means @ fu woman, But Mr. Pope 
objects farther to the reading Fudian, becauſe to make ſenſe of this, we 
muſt pre-ſuppoſe ſome particular ſtory of a Jew allud-4 to; which is 
much lefs obvious: but has Shakſpeare never done this, but in this fingle 
inſtance? I am ſatisfi:d, in his Fudian, he is alluding to Herod 5 who, 
in a fit of blind jealouſy, threw away ſuch a jewel of a wife as Mariamne 
was to him. What can be more parallel in circumſtance, than the con- 
duct of Herod and Othello? Nor was the ſtory ſo little obvious as Mr. 
Pope ſ:ems to imagine: for, in the year 1613, the lady Elizabeth Carew 
publiſhed a tragedy called MaRIANM, the Fur Queen of Jewny., I ſhall 
only add, that our author might write F«dian, or Fudean, (if that ſhould 
be alledged as any objection) inſtead of Jadæan, with the ſame licence 
and change of accent, as, in his Antony and Cleopatra, he ſhortens the 
ſecond ſyllable of Euphrates in pronunciation: which was a liberty 1:ke- 
wile taken by Spencer, of whom our author was a ſtudious imitator. 
; THEOBALD» 
Like the baſe Jüdean, J Thus the folio. The firſt quarto, 1622, reads 
Indian. Mr. Theobald therefore is not accurate in the prec: ding note, in 
his account of the old copies. MALoNe. 
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Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum : Set you down this: 
And fay, befides,—that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 5 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 

I took by the throat the circumciſed dog, 


And 


The elder quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly right, And by 
the Fudian is meant Herod, whoſe uſage to Mariamne is fo appoſite to the 
ſpeaker's caſe, that a more proper inſtance could not be thought of, 
Beſides, he was the ſubject of a tragedy at that time, as appears from the 
words in Hamlet, where an ill player is deſcribed, 

46 to out-herod Herod.” 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is ſo common 11 
ſcarce to need examples. In Troilus and Crefſida, a lover ſays of his 
miſtreſs, 
. « There ſhe lies a PEARL.” — 
And again, 

« Why ſhe is a pearl, whoſe price,“ &. WarnvaTon, 

I cannot join with the 1-arned criticks in conceiving this pailage tor For 
either to the ignorance of the natives of India, in reſpe ct of pears, or ths 
well-known .ry of Herod and Mariamne. "The poet might jult as fair'y 
be ſuppoled to have aliuded to that of Jephthah and his 19 

: \ STFEVENS» 

I abide by the old text, „e the baſe Judian.“ Shakſpeare ſeems to l- 

Jude to Hered in the play of Mariamne: 
6%] had but one jaeſt mable je we. 
4 YetlI in ſuddaine choler caſt it downe, 
6 And dſht it all to pieces,” FARMER. 

The words quoted by Dr. Warburton from Hamlet do not prove what 
they are adduced for. The Herod there alluded to, was a character in one 
of the ancient Myferies. 

I once thought that the accent here given to Judean was a ſtrong ob- 
jection to this reading: and that the word muit have been Fudgy or 
22 (as a derivative from Fudea) which would not ſuit the metre, 

ut the obje ction ws founded on a miſtake ; for derivative words of ths 
kind were thus accented in Shakſpeare's time. 

Thoſe who would adopt the original reading, Indian, may urge in its 
fupport that the pearl naturally brings a people of the Eaſt to Shal(peare's 
mind; the connexion in his time being conſidered ſo ſtrong, that a con- 
temporary author has diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of India by an cpithet 
founded on the circumſtance of their abounding in pearls. 

On the other hand, the word tribe is ſtrongly in favour of the reading 
of the text, and I have now no doubt that it is the true one. MaLoxt. 

o] am told that it is immediate death for a Chriſtian to ſtrike a Turk 
in Aleppo. Othello is boaſting of his ow: audacity. STE&EVENS» 
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And ſgote him—thus, [ Stabs himſelf. 
Lod. O bloody period! 
Gra. All, that's ſpoke, is marr'd. 


Oth, I kiſs'd thee, ere I kill'd thee; — No way bat this, 
Falling upon DESDEMON A. 
Killing myſelf, to die upon a kiss. Dies. 
C. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 
For he was great of heart. 
Lad. O Spartan dog, 
More fell than anguiſh, hunger, or the ſea! 
Look on the tragick loading of this bed; [To lago. 
This is thy work: the object poitons fight j— 
Let it be hid. —Gratiano, keep the houſe, 
And ſeize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they ſucceed to you. — To you, lord governor, 
Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villaia ;* 


The time, the place, the torture, —O enforce it! 
Myſelf 


7 The dogs of Spartan race were reckoned among that: ef the molt 
fi::ce and ſavage kind, HAN MER. 
The Spartan dogs in our poet's contemplation, were B.- hour ds, 
MALON FE. 
3 Rymer, who had neither vigour of imagination to make a post, nor 
ſtrength of judge ment to make a critic, as appears from his Edgar, and 
his Remarks on Sbakſpeare, had yet juſt enough to play the buttzun and 
cavilter, His criticiſm on the Poets of the /aft Age, with only a mixture 
of trite remarks, tranſcribed from the French commentators on Axiſtotte, 
are one continued heap of ignorance and inſolence. Almoſt the only 
remark on Shakſpeare, which, I think, deſerves an anſwer, is upon 
Iago's character, which he thus cenſures : To entertain the audience (lays 
he) with ſomething new and ſurpriſing, againſt common ſenſe and nature, he 
would pajs upon us a cloſe, diſſembling, falſe, ungrateful raſcal, inſtead of an 
7 irted, frank, plain- dealing ſoldier, fa cbaracter conſtantly worn by them 
or ſome thouſands of years in the world. This hath the appearance of ſenſe, 
being founded on that rule of Nature and Ariſtotle, that each character 
ſhould have manners convenient to the age, ſex, and condition, 
Atatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, &c. 
ſays Horace. But how has our critick applied it? According to this rule 
it is confeſſed, that a foldier ſhould be brave, generous, and a man of 
honour, This is to be his dramatick character. But either one or more 
of any order may be brought in. If only one, then the character of 
the order takes its denomination from the manners of that one, Had 
therefore the only ſoldier in this play been Iago, the rule had been tranſ- 
preſſed, and Rymer's cenſure well founded. For then this ecernal villain 
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Myſelf will ſtraight aboard; and, to the ſtate, 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate. 


[ Exennt,* 


muſt have given the character of the ſoldiery; which had been unjut 
and unnatural, But if a number of the ſame order be repreſented, then 
the charaQter of the order is taken from the manners of the majority; 
and this according to nature and common ſenſe. Now in this play there 
are many of the order of the ſoldiery; and all, excepting Iago, repreſented 
as open, generous, and brave. From theſe the ſoldier's character is to be 
taken; and not from Iago, who is brought as an exception to it: uns 
it be unnatural to ſappoſe there could be an exception; or that a 
villain ever infinuated himſelf into that corps. And thus Shakſpeare 
ſtands clear of this impertinent criticiſm, WArBURTON., 

the cenſure ] 1. e. the ſentence, STEEVENS. 

The beauties of this play impreſs themſelves ſo ſtrongly upon the 
attention of the reader, that they can draw no aid from critical illuſt;a. 
tion. The fiery openneſs of Othello, magnanimous, artleſs, and credu- 
lous, boundlefs in his confidence, ardent in bis affeRion, inflexible in 
his refolution, and obdurate in his revenge; the cool malignity of Jago, 
filent in his reſentment, ſubtle in his defigns, and ſtudious at once of his 
Intereſt and his vengeance z the ſoft ſimplicity of Deſde mona, coufident 
of merit, and conſcious of innocence, her artleſs perſeverance in her 
ſait, and her ſlowneſs to ſuſpect that ſhe can be ſuſpeRed, are fuch proofs 
of Shakſpeare's Kill in human nature, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to ſeek in 
any modern writer, The gradual progreſs which lago makes in the 
Movur's conviction, and the circumſtances which he employs to enflame 
him, are ſo artfully natural, that though it will perhaps not be {aid of 
him as he ſays of himſ-1f, that he is a man not eafily jealgus, yet we canrot 
but pity him, when at laſt we find him perplexed in the extreme. 

There is always danger, leſt wickedneſs, conjoined with abilities, 
mould ſteal upon eſteem, though it miſſes of approbation; but the cha- 
racter of lago is ſo conducted, that he is from the firſt ſcene to the laſt 
hated and deſpiſed. 

Even the inferior characters of this play would be very conſpicuous in 
any other piece, not only for their juſtneſs, but their ftrength. Caſſio is 
brave, benevolent, and honeſt, ruined only by his want of ſtubbornneſs 
to reſiſt an inſidious invitation. Roderigo's ſuſpicious credulity, and im- 
patient ſubmiſſion to the cheats which he ſees practiſed upon him, and 
which by perſuaſion he ſzffers to be repeated, exhibit a ſtrong picture of 
a weak mind, betrayed by unlawful defires to a falſe friend; and the vir- 
tue of Emilia is ſuch as we often find, worn looſely, but not caſt of,, 
eaſy to commit ſmall crimes, but quickened and alarmed at atroctou» 
villainies. 

The ſcenes from the beginning to the end are buſy, varied by happ! 
interchanges, and regularly promoting the progreſſion of the ſtory ; a 
the narrative in the end, though it tells but what is known already, „ 
3s neceſſary to produce the death of Othello, 
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Had the ſcene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents been 
occaſionally related, there had been little wanting to a drama of the moſt 
exact and ſcrupulous regularity, Jonn s0N, 

To Dr. Johnſon's admirable and nicely diſcriminative character of 
0:bel/o, it may ſeem unneceſſary to make any addition; yet I cannot 
faibear to conclude our commentaries on this tranſcendent poet with the 
fine eulogy which the judicious and learned Lowth has pronounced on 
him, with a particular reference to this tragedy, perhaps the me perfet? of 
all his works. 

« In his viris [tragediz Græcæ ſcilicet ſcriptoribus] acceſſio quædam 
Philoſophiæ erat Poetica facuitas: neque ſane quiſquam adhuc Poeſin ad 
faſtigium ſuum ac culmen evexit, niſi qui piius in in ima Philoſophia 
artis ſuæ fundamenta jecerit. . 

« Quod fi quis objiciat, nonnullos in hoc ipſo poeſeos genere excel. 
luiſſe, qui nunquam habiti ſunt Philoſophi, ac ne literis quidem p: &:er 
c#teros imbuti z ſciat is, me rem ipſam quæ rere, non de vulgari opinions, 
aut de verbo laborare: gui autem tantum ingenio conſecutus eſt, ut naturas 
buminum, vimgue omnen bumanitatis, cauſaſy ue eas, guibus aut incitatur mentis 
impetus aut retunditur, penitus perſpettas babeat, ejuſque omnes motus oratione non 
mods explicet, ſed effingat, planeque oculis jubjiciat z ſed excitet, regat, commo- 
veat, modereturl; eum, etſi diſciplinarum inſtrumento nunus adjutum, eximie ta nen 
e Philoſopbum arbitrari. Quo in genere affectum Z-lotypize, ejuſque 
cauſas, adjuncta, progreſſiones, effectus, in una SHAKSPEARL noſtri 
fabula, copioſius, ſubtilius, accuratius etiam veriuſque pertraCtari exiſtimo, 
quam ab omnibus omnium Philoſophorum ſcholis in ſimili ergumento 
ett unquam diſputatum. “ [Prælectio prima, edit. 1763, p. 8.] 

' Martong, 

If by « the moſt perfect“ is meaht the moſt regular of the foregoing 
plays, I ſubſcribe to Mr. Malone's opinion; but if his words were de- 
ſigned to convey a more exalted praiſe, without a moment's heſitation I 
ſhould transfer it to MACBETH, 

It is true, that the domeſtick tragedy of Othe//s affords room for 2 va- 
rious and forcible diſplay of character. The leſs familiar groundwork: 
of Macbeth (as Dr. Johnſon has obſerved) excludes the influence of 
peculiar diſpoſitions. That excluſion, however, is recompenſed by a 
loftier ſtrain of poetry, and by events of higher rank; by ſupernatural 
agency, by the ſol-mnities of incantation, by ſnad-s cf guilt and horror 
deepening in their progreſs, and by viſions of ſututity ſ.licited in aid of 
hope, but eventually the miniſters of deſpair. 

Were it neceſſary to weigh the pathetick effuſions of theſe dramas 
againſt each other, it is generally allowed that the ſorrows of Deſdemona 
would be more than counterbalanced by thoſe of Macduff. 

Yet if our author's rival pieces (the diſtinct property of their ſubjects 
Gnfidered) are written with equal force, it muſt ſtill be admitted that the 
latter has more of originality. A novel of conſiderable length (perhays 
amplined and embelliſhed by the Engliſh tranſlator of it) ſuppli-d a re- 
sul ur and circumſtantial outline lor Orbello; while a few fligat hints 
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collected from ſeparate narratives of Holinſhed, were expanded intq the 
ſublime and awful tragedy of Macbeth, 

Should readers, who are alike converſant with the appropriate excel 
lencies of poetry and painting, pronounce on the reciprocal merits of 
theſe great productions, I muit ſuppoſe they would deſcribe them as of 
different pedigrees. They would add, that one was of the ſchool of 
Raphael, the other from that of Michael Angelo; and that if the Qteady 
Sophocles and Virgil ſhould have decided in favour of Othello, the re- 
monſtrances of the daring ZEſchylus and Homer would have claimed the 
laurel for Macbeth. 

To the ſentiments of Dr. Lowth reſpecting the tragedy of 0:be//;, 3 
general elogium on the dramatick works of Shakſpeare, imputed by a 
Judicious and amiable critick to Milton, may be not improperly ſub. 


joined: 


«© There is good reaſon to ſuppoſe (ſays my late friend the Rey, 
Thomas Warton, in a note on L' Allegro,) that Milton threw many 
additions and corrections into the THEATRUM POETARUM, a book 
publiſhed by his nephew Edward Philips, in 1675. It contains cri. 
ticiſms far above the taſte of that period. Among thele is the following 
judgement on Shakſpeare, which was not then, I believe, the geners! 
opinion. In tragedy, never any expreſſed a more lofty and tragick 
heighth, never any repreſented nature more purely to the life: and 
where the poliſhments of art are moſt wanting, as probably his learning 
was not extraordinary, he pleaſes with a certain WIL D and NAT1ys 
elegance.” P. 194. 

What greater praiſe can any poet have received, than that of the au- 
thor of Paradiſe Lol? STEEVENS., 
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